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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  SPECTATOR, 


If  we  are  allowed  to  consider  the  popular  Essay 
as  a  new  species  of  composition,  we  may  with- 
out hesitation  affirm,  that  it  arrived  nearly  at 
perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  first  inventors.  In 
real  value  as  well  as  in  estimation  with  the  pub- 
lic, no  work  has  ever  exceeded  that  of  which  we 
are  now  to  trace  the  history.  The  irregularities, 
whether  of  plan  or  execution,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  Tatler,  are  excluded  from  its  im- 
mediate successor,  which,  although  not  alto- 
ffether  faultless,  is  more  uniform  in  all  the  va- 
uable  purposes  of  instruction,  and  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  style  and  invention.  Steele  and 
Addison  appear  to  have  used  the  Tatler  as  a 
kind  of  exercise,  a  trial  of  skill,  to  determine 
what  they  could  produce,  and  what  the  public 
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expected,  'f  quidferreant  humeri^  quidrecmant^^ 
and  having  made  suitable  preparations,  they 
entered  conjointly  on  that  structure  which 
"  should  bear  the  name  of  The  Monument*,"  a 
work  on  which  praise  has  been  exhausted,  and 
which  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  characterise 
without  the  repetition  of  acknowledged  truths. 
Succeeding  Essayists  have  presented  to  the 
world  labours  of  a  similar  kind  both  in  purpose 
and  accomplishment,  which  have  justly  entitled 
them  to  distinguished  fame,  but  none  of  them 
have  provoked  or  wished  to  provoke,  any  com- 
parison with  the  general  merit  of  the  Spectator^ 
It  has  subsisted  in  the  plenitude  of  its  original 
popularity  for  above  a  century,  and  no  compo- 
sition merely  human,  has  been  so  frequently 
printed  and  read.  It  has  been  so  universally 
the  delight  of  every  youth  of  taste  or  curiosity, 
that  perhaps  our  fondness  for  this  work  mignt 
be  ranked  among  the  prejudices  of  education^ 
had  it  not  stood  the  test  of  maturer  years  and 
fastidious  criticism. 

When  Steele  had  once  secured  the  services  of 
Addison,  when  he  saw  not  only  what  they  had 
produced,  but  what  they  might  produce,  he  could 
not  but  review  the  imperfections  and  inequalities 
of  the  Tatler  with  a  wish  that  his  potent  auxi- 
liary had  been  called  in  sooner,  and  that  instead 
of  improving  an  indigested  plan,  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  a  share  in  one  concerted  with  more 
regularity.  It  cannot  be  rash  to  conjecture  that 
such  reflections  might  pass  in  Steele's  mind, 

*  Preface  to  the  Tatler,  Life  of  Steele. 
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T^lien  he  determined  to  conclude  the  Tader,  a 
measure  which  Swift  ignorantly  attributes  to 
scantiness  of  materials,  or  want  of  public  encou- 
ragement It  appears  from  many  parts  of  Swift's 
private  correspondence,  that  he  looked  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  on  the  labours  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison, and  most  probably  envied  a  popularity 
lined  by  writings  so  remote  from  the  genius  of 
lis  own,  and  which,  instead  of  promoting  or  op- 
posing the  turbulence  of  faction,  instead  of  pull- 
ing down  one  ministry  and  setting  up  another, 
were  x^culated  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  the 
cultivation  of  common  duties  and  social  man- 
ners*. 

It  is  stated  on  the  same  authority,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  Tickell,  that  Addison  was  ignorant  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Tatler,  which,  ifwe  allow, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  circumstance  of  little 
importance;  nor  did  the  work  "suffer  much," 
says  Johnson,  **  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its 
commencement,  or  his  absence  at  its  cessation, 
for  he  continued  his  assistance  to  Dec.  23,  and 
the  paper  stopped  on  January  2."  If  Swift  or 
others,  therefore,  affected  to  be  surprised  that 
Steele  should  conclude  without  giving  Addison 
notice,  it  was  a  surprise  that  could  not  last  long. 
It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  Steele  imme- 
diately communicated  with  Addison  on  the  sub- 
ject, unless  we  were  to  suppose,  contrary  to  all 
evidence,  and  all  sense  of  interest  and  propriety, 
that  he  disregarded  Addison's  services  when 
chiefly  he  experienced  the  benefit  arising  from 

*  "  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  Spectator,  let  him  fair  sex  it  to 
the  .world's  end."    Swift's  Works,  crown  8vo.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  16^. 
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them,  anS  discontinued  the  Tader  that  he  might 
begin  another  work  without  his  aid. 

We  have  ah*eady  seen  *  that  Steele  assigns  as 
a  reason  for  giving  up  the  Tader,  that  be  be- 
came known  as  the  audior :  this,  however,  sa- 
vours a  litde  of  the  cant  of  authorship.  He  was 
known  long  before  the  Tatler  bad  reached  half 
its  progress,  as  appears  from  the  personal  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries ;  but  the 
lengdi  of  the  work  affords  one  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  protracted  until  it  became  too 
bulky,  and  a  still  better  reason  was,  the  design 
evidendy  formed  of  beginning  a  new  paper.  Tne 
event  proves  that  Steele  and  Addison  immedi- 
ately formed  the  plan  of  the  Spectator,  probably 
communicated  to  each  odier  the  first  sketch  df 
the  club,  and  determined  that  the  work  should 
be  free  from  polidcal  intelligence  at  least,  if  not 
from  political  discussion ;  and  that  each  pfmer 
should  consist  of  one  entire  Essay,  unless  when 
the  subject  required  to  be  treated,  in  the  form  of 
correspondence  by  themselves,  or  when  real 
correspondence  should  be  thought  worthy  of  in- 
;sertion. 

Addison  was  prepared  with  ample  resources, 
which  Steele  must  have  known  before  he  could 
consent  to  adventure  on  a  daily  paper ^  a  task  far 
beyond  the  abilities  of  any  one  man  who  had  not 
secured  the  most  copious  supplies,  or  such  as- 
sistants as  might  enable  him  to  answer  a  demand 
to  which  temporary  leisure  and  casual  oppor- 
tunity or  aid  never  could  have  been  adequate* 

*  Pref.  Hist  and  Biog.  to  the  Tatler. 
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Dr.  Beattie  *  was  once  informed,  but  had  forgot 
on  what  authority,  that  Addison  had  collected 
three  manuscript  volumes  of  materials.  Tickell 
says,  perhaps  with  truth,  "  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Mr.  Addison,  who  made 
little  or  no  use  of  letters  sent  in  by  the  numerous 
correspondents  of  the  Spectator,  to  have  exe- 
<;uted  his  large  share  of  this  task  in  so  exquisite 
a  manner,  if  ne  had  not  ingrafted  into  it  many 
pieces  that  had  lain  by  him  in  little  hints  and 
minutes,  which  he  from  time  to  time  collected^ 
and  ranged  in  order,  and  moulded  into  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear.  Such  are  the  Essays 
upon  Wit,  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and 
the  Critique  upon  Miltonf ." 

The  first  paper  appeared  on  Thursday,  March 
1,  1710-11 ;  in  it  Addison  gives  an  account  of 
the  birth,  education,  &c.  of  the  Spectator,  and 
sketches  the  silent  character  he  was  to  preserve, 
with  great  felicity  of  humour.  The  second,  by 
Steele,  delineates  the  characters  of  the  Club,  or 
the  dramatis  personce  of  the  work,  the  principal 
of  whom  is  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Dr.  John- 
son's remarks  on  this  character  demand  our  at- 
tention on  many  accounts. 

"  It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that  of  the  cha- 
racters feigned  or  exhibited  in  the  Spectator,  the 
favourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
of  whom  he  had  foimed  a  very  delicate  and  dis- 
criminated idea,  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be 
violated ;  and  therefore  when  Steele  had  shown 

*  Notes  on  the  Life  of  Addison,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
works,  by  Dr.  Beattie,  4  vols.  8vo.  1790,  Edinburgh. 
t  Tickell's  Life  pf  Addison. 
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him  innocently  picking  up  a  girl  in  the  Temple, 
and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  ne  drew  upon  him- 
self so  much  of  his  friend's  indignation,  that  he 
was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a  promise  of  for- 
bearing Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to  come. 

**  The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to 
bring  his  hero  to  the  grave,  para  mi  sola  naceo 
Don  Quixote^  y  yo  para  rf,  made  Addison  de- 
clare, with  an  undue  vehemence  of  emression, 
that  he  would  kill  Sir  Roger,  being  of  opinion 
that  they  were  bom  for  one  another,  and  that 
any  other  hand  would  do  him  wrong, 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever 
filled  up  his  original  delineation.  He  describes 
the  knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat 
warped,  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made  very 
little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's  con- 
duct seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind  de- 
viating from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  by  the  per- 
petual pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea,  as 
of  habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence  which 
solitaiy  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

"  The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  fly- 
ing vapours  of  incipient  madness,  which  from 
time  to  time  cloud  reason  without  eclipsing  it,  it 
requires  so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting 
his  own  design."  * 

To  this  opinion  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks may  be  opposed. 

"  With  Johnson's  masterly  delineation  of  the 
peculiarity  of  Addison's  humour,"  says  Hr.  Beat- 

*  Johoson's  Life  of  Addison. 
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tie,  "  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  some  remarks 
he  has  made  on  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley ;  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that  the 
learned  biographer  had  forgotten  some  things 
relating  to  mat  gentleman. 

<^  HS  seems  to  think  that  Addison  had  formed 
an  idea  of  Sir  Roger  which  he  never  exhibited 
complete ;  that  he  has  given  a  small  degree  of 
discomposure  to  the  knight's  mind,  but  made 
very  little  use  of  it ;  that  Sir  Roger's  irregulari- 
ties are  the  effects  of  habitual  rusticity,  and  of 
negligence  created  by  solitary  grandeur;  and,  in 
short,  that  Addison  was  deterred  from  prosecut- 
ing his  own  design  with  respect  to  Sir  Roger. 

^  Now  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  never  was,  or  could  be,  Addison's 
purpose  to  represent  Sir  Roger  as  aperson  of  dis- 
ordered understanding.  This  would  have  made 
his  story  either  not  humorous  at  all,  or  humor- 
ous in  that  degree  of  extravagance  which  Addi- 
son always  avoided,  and  for  avoiding  which  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  commends  him.  Sir  Roger  has 
peculiarities ;  that  was  necessary  to  make  him  a 
comic  character ;  but  they  are  all  amiable,  and 
tend  to  good:  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
would  give  offence,  or  raise  contempt  or  concern, 
in  any  rational  society.  At  Sir  Roger  we  never 
laugh,  though  we  generally  smile:  but  it  is  a 
smile,  always  of  affection,  and  frequently  of 
esteem. 

"  Secondly,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  in 
this  character  any  thing  of  rusticity  (as  that  word 
is  generally  understood),  or  any  of  those  habits 
or  way  s^of  thinking  that  solitary  grandeur  creates. 
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No  man  on  earth  affects  grandeur  less,  or  thinks 
less  of  it,  than  Sir  Roger ;  and  no  man  is  less 
solitary.  His  affability,  good  humour,  benevo- 
lence, and  love  of  society,  his  affection  to  his 
friends,  respect  to  his  superiors,  and  gentleness 
and  attention  to  his  dependents,  make  him  a  very 
different  being  from  a  rustic,  as  well  as  from  an 
imperious  landlord,  who  lives  retired  among 
flatterers  and  vassals.  Solitary  grandeur  is  apt 
to  engender  pride,  a  passion  £om  which  our 
worthy  Baronet  is  entirely  free ;  and  rusticity, 
as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  mind,  implies 
awkwardness  and  ignorance,  which,  if  one  does 
not  despise,  one  may  pity  and  pardon,  but  can- 
not love  with  that  fondness  with  which  every 
heart  is  attached  to  Sir  Roger. 

"  How  could  our  author  be  deterred  from 
prosecutii^  his  desimi  with  respect  to  this  per- 
sonage ?  What  could  deter  him?  It  could  only 
be  the  consciousness  of  his  own  inability;  and 
that  this  was  not  the  case  he  had  given  sufficient 
proof,  by  exemplifying  the  character  so  fully, 
that  every  reader  finds  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Considering  what  is  done,  one 
cannot  doubt  the  author's  ability  to  have  sup- 
ported the  character  through  a  much  greater 
variety  of  conversations  and  adventures.  But 
the  Spectator,  according  to  the  first  plan  of  it, 
was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion ;  the  seventh 
volume  being  finished  about  six  weeks  after  the 
knight's  deatn ;  and  perhaps  the  tradition  may 
be  true,  that  Addison,  dissatisfied  with  Steele's 
idle  story  of  Sir  Roger  at  a  tavern  (Spect  No. 
410),  swore,  which  he  is  said  never  to  have 
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done  but  on  this  one  occasion,  that  he  would 
himself  kill  Sir  Roger,  lest  somebody  else  should 
murder  him*/* 

No  addition  is  necessary  to  this  vindication  of 
the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the 
^neral ;  but  it  has  not  been  attended  to  by  ei- 
wer  of  diese  critics,  that  Sir  Roger  was  not  the 
creature  of  Addison's,  but  of  Steele's  fancy;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why  all  writers  on  this 
subject  should  appear  ignorant  of  a  &ct  so  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  and  so  easily  ascertained  f. 
In  Tickell's  edition  of  Addison's  works,  and  in 
every  subsequent  edition,  Dr.  Beattie's  not  ex- 
cepted, No.  2.  is  reprinted,  but  ascribed  to 
Steele,  with  an  apology  for  joining  it  with  Ad- 
dison's papers,  <m  account  of  its  connexion  with 
what  follows.  Steele,  in  truth,  sketched  the 
character  of  every  member  of  the  club,  except 
that  of  the  Spectator.  The  merit,  therefore,  of 
what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  "  the  delicate  and  dis- 
criminated idea,"  or  "the  original  delineation" 
of  Sir  Roger,  beyond  all  controversy  belongs  to 
him,  and  die  character  of  the  baronet,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  in  that  paper  very  different  from 
what  Dr.  Johnson  represents.  His  "  singulari- 
ties proceed  from  his  good  sense,"  not,  I  allow, 
a  very  common  source  of  singularities,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  word ;  and  before  he 

*  Beatde's  Notes,  ubi  suprct,  Budgell  relates  this  last  story  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Bee,  at  a  time  when  the  public  was  very 
Uttk  disposed  to  give  him  credit. 

f  •*  Natural  humour  was  the  primary  talent  of  Addison.  Hi* 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  though  far  inferior,  is  only 
inferior  to  Shakspeare's  FalstafC*'  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
JU>rd  Orford*8  Works,  vol  i.  p.  580,  art.  Nugent,  Note, 
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was  *'  crossed  in  love  by  the  perverse  widow,  he 
was  a  gay  man  of  the  town."  And  with  respect 
to  the  care  Addison  took  of  the  knight's  chas- 
tity, and  of  his  resentment  of  the  story  told  in 
No.  410,  which  is  certainly  a  deviation  from  the 
character  as  he  completed  it,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  originallimner  represents  him  as  "hum- 
ble in  his  oesires  after  he  had  forgot  his  cruel 
beauty,  insomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has  fre- 
quently offended,  in  point  of  chastity,  with  beg- 
gars and  gipsies,"  though  he  qualifies  thb  by 
adding,  that "  this  is  looked  upon,  by  his  friends, 
rather  as  matter  of  raillery  than  truth."  He  is 
represented  as  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and 
the  story  therefore  of  his  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade a  strun^t  to  retire  with  him  into  the 
country,  as  related  in  No.  410, — some  think  by 
Tickell — ^was  certainly  not  very  probable. 

The  truth  appears  to  have  been,  that  Addi- 
son was  charmed  with  his  coUeamie's  outline  of 
Sir  Roger,  thought  it  capable  of  extension  and 
improvement,  and  might  probably  determine  to 
msJce  it  in  some  measure  his  own,  by  guarding, 
with  a  father's  fondness,  against  any  violation 
that  might  be  offered.  How  well  he  has  accom- 
plished this  needs  not  to  be  told.  Yet  he  nei- 
ther immediately  laid  hold  on  what  he  consi- 
dered as  Steele's  property,  nor  did  he  wish  to 
monopolize  the  worthy  knight.  Sir  Roger's  no- 
tion, "  that  none  but  men  of  fine  parts  deserve 
to  be  hanged,"  and  his  illusti'ation  of  this  cu- 
rious position  in  No.  6,  were  written  by  Steele. 
TTie  first  paper,  relating  to  the  visit  to  Sir  Ro- 
ger's  country  seat,  is  Addison's,  the  second 
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Steele's,  the  third  Addison^  and  the  fonrth 
Steele's;  and  this  last  has  so  much  of  the  Ad- 
disonian humour,  that  nothing  but  positive  evi- 
dence could  have  deprived  hun  of  the  honour 
of  being  supposed  the  author  of  it :  the  same 
praise  may  be  given  to  No.  113,  also  by  Steele. 
The  sum  of  the  account,  however,  is  this :  Sir 
Roger's  adventures,  opinions,  and  conversation^ 
occur  in  twenty-six  papers :  of  these  Addison 
wrote  fifteen,  Steele  seven,  Budgell  three,  and 
Tickell  one ;  if,  as  is  supposed,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  obnoxious  No.  410.  It  must  be  ob- 
served too,  that  the  widow  part  of  Sir  Roger's 
history  was  of  Steele's  providing,  in  No.  113, 
and  No.  118.  Addison,  no  douot,  attended  to 
the  keep  of  Sir  Roger's  character,  and  Steele, 
with  his  usual  candour,  might  follow  a  plan 
which  he  reckoned  superior  to  his  own ;  but  it 
cannot  be  ^ust  to  attribute  the  totality  of  the 
character  either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  "  killing  of  Sir  Roger"  has  been  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  without  supposing  that 
Addison  dispatched  him  in  a  fit  of  anger,  ror  the 
work  was  about  to  close,  and  it  appeared  neces- 
sary to  disperse  the  club ;  but  whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  concerning  this 
circumstance,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  it  pro- 
duced a  paper  of  transcendent  excellence  in  all 
the  graces  of  simplicity  and  pathos.  There  is 
not  in  our  language  any  assumption  of  charac- 
ter more  faithhil  Sian  that  of  the  honest  butler, 
nor  a  more  irresistible  stroke  of  nature  than  the 
circumstance  of  the  book  received  by  Sir  An- 
drew Freeport. 
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"  To  Sir  Roger,"  continues  Dr.  Johnson^ 
*^  who,  as  a  country  gentleman,  appears  to  be  a 
Tory,  or,  as  ijt  is  gently  expressed,  an  adherent 
to  the  landed  interest,  is  opposed  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  new  man,  a  wealthy  merchant,  zea- 
lous for  the  monied  interest,  and  a  Whig.  Of 
this  contrariety  of  opinions  it  is  probable  more 
consequences  were  at  first  intended  than  could 
be  produced  when  the  resolution  was  taken  to 
exclude  party  from  the  paper.  Sir  Andrew  does 
but  little,  and  that  little  seems  not  to  have 

J)leased  Addison,  who,  when  he  dismissed  him 
rom  his  dub,  changed  his  opinions.  Steele  had 
made  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  unfeeUng  com- 
merce,  declare  that  he  would  not  build  an  hospi- 
tal for  idle  people  ;  but  at  last  he  buys  land,  set- 
tles in  the  country,  and  builds,  not  a  manufac- 
tory, but  an  hospital  for  twelve  old  husbandmen^ 
for  men  with  whom  a  merchant  has  little  ac- 
quaintance, and  whom  he  commonly  considers 
with  little  kindness*." 

Sir  Andrew's  opinion  of  idle  people  and  beg- 
gars occurs  in  No.  232,  a  paper  attributed  not 
to  Steele,  but  to  Budgell,  or  perhaps  Mar- 
tin, and  does  not  seem  to  merit  the  censure  of 
our  learned  biographer.  There  can  surely  be 
no  difierence  of  sentiment  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther idleness  is  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  if  the  reader  wDl  refer  to  Sir  An- 

*  This  opinion  is  given  in  a  different  manner  in  Bo8veU*s  life 
of  Johnson.  <*  Addison  has  made  his  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a  true 
Whig,  arguing  against  giving  charity  to  beggars,  and  throwing 
out  other  such  ungracious  sentiments ;  but  that  he  had  thought 
better,  and  made  amends,  by  making  him  found  an  hospital  for  dcK 
cayed  fanners."  Vol  ii*  p*  70.  edit.  JSd. 
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drew^s  letter,  in  No.  549,  in  which  he  announces 
his  plan  of  retirement,  he  will  find  in  it  nothing 
of  the  unfeeling  spirit  of  commerce,  a  spirit 
which,  if  not  extinct  in  our  days,  must  be  very 
industriously  concealed.  Every  charitable  in- 
stitution in  the  metropolis  bears  testimony  to  the 
liberal  and  generous  spirit  of  men  in  commer- 
cial life,  andthere  is  nothing  upon  record  which 
can  induce  an  impartial  inquirer  to  think  that 
the  case  was  otherwise,  when  commercial  men 
were  a  more  distinct  class. 

^  It  is,  however,  true,  that  Utde  use  is  made  of 
Sir  Andrew's  character,  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  Capt.  Sentry  and  the  Cler- 
gyman.  Will  Honeycomb  occurs  more  fre- 
quently, and  affi>rds  more  amusement,  although 
not  altogether  of  the  unmixed  kind.  This  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  the  others,  was  sketched  by 
Steele,  but  is  not  preserved  with  much  care,  or 
attention  to  moral  effect  Will  is  at  best  a  sorry 
rake,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  marries  a  country 
girl,  complains  oi  his  infirmities,  yet  talks  of 
leaving  his  children  ^'  strong  bodies  and  healthy 
constitutions."  All  this  is  consistent,  if  we  consi- 
der his  letter  in  No.  530,  as  a  satire  on  old  rakes, 
who  neglect  to  enlist  in  social  life  till  they  are 
past  service,  and  can  only  perform  the  ludicrous 
character  of  "the  marriage-hater  matched." 

Conjecture  has  been  busily  employed  to  dis- 
cover the  persons  meant  by  these  characters. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  supposed,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Tyers,  to  be  a  Sir  John  Packington, 
of  Worcestershire,  "  a  Tory,  not  without  good 
sense,  but  aboun^g  in  absurdities/'    Captain 

VOL.  V.  b 
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Sentry  is  said  to  have  been  C.  KempenFelt,  &• 
ther  of  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  who  deplorably 
lost  his  life  when  the  Royal  George,  of  100  guns^. 
sunk  at  Spithead,  August  29,  1782;  and  Will 
Honeycomb  has  been  traced  to  a  Colonel  Cle- 
land.  There  appears,  however,  very  little  ground 
for  any  of  these  conjectures.  The  account  of 
the  Spectator  and  his  Club  seems  to  be  altoge- 
ther nctitious,  and  the  character  of  the  Specta^ 
tor  and  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  are  certainly 
among  the  happiest  fictions  that  could  have 
been  contrived  for  the  purpose  they  were  to  an- 
swer. In  the  other  characters,  almough  there 
is  neither  so  much  novelty  or  vigour  of  imam- 
nation  displayed,  th^  are  occasionally  admir- 
ably grouped,  as  in  ino.  34;  and  the  wnole  pro- 
duces a  dramatic  effect,  adding  to  the  other 
charms  of  that  variety  which  has  rendered  the 
l^ectator  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  any 
l^mia^e. 

Of  Addison's  humour  so  much  has  been  said, 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  vary  the  praises  that 
have  been  lavished  for  near  a  century.  ^^  As  a 
describer  of  life  and  mamiers  he  must  be  ti^ 
lowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first  rank. 
His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes,  is  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  is  so  happily  difiiised  as  to  give 
the  grace  of  novelty  to  aomestic  scenes  and 
daily  occurrences.  He  never  outsteps  the  mo^ 
desty  of  nature^  nor  raises  merriment  or  wonder 
by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation. 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  invent;-  ]M  his  eaJiibitions 
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have  «i  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product  of  ima- 
gination *." 

Dr.  Johnson  here  characterizes  the  hiunour 
of  Addison  with  singular  acuteness  of  thought 
and  felicity  of  expression.  Many  writers  seem 
to  think  that  hiunour  consists  m  violent  and 

Sretematural  exaggeration;    as  there  are,  no 
oubt,  many  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  who  find 
no  want  of  comic  power  in  the  actor  who  has  a 
sufficient  variety  of  wry  &ces  and  antic  gestures; 
and  many  admurers  of  farce  and  fun,  with  whom 
bombast  and  big  words  would  pass  for  exquisite 
ridicule.     But  wry  faces  are  made  with  little  ef- 
fort, caricatures  may  be  sketched  by  a  very  un- 
skilful hand,  and  he  who  has  no  command  of 
natural  expression,  may  easily  put  together  gi- 
gantic figures  and  rumbling  syllables.  It  is  only 
a  Garrick  who  can  do  justice  to  Benedict  and 
Ranger;  but  any  candle-snufier  might  personate 
Pistol  and  Bombardinian.     Addison's  humour 
resembles  his  style.     Every  phrase  in  the  one, 
and  circumstance  in  the  other,  appears  so  art- 
less and  so  obvious,  that  a  person  who  had  never 
made  the  trial  would  be  apt  to  think  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  feign  a  story  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  or  compose  a  vision  like  that  of  Mirza. 
But  the  art  and  the  difficulty  of  both  are  such 
as  Horace  had  in  his  mind  when  he  said — 

—  "  Ut  sibi  quivis 
Speret  idem  :  gudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem.    Tantum  series  juncturaque  poUet, 
Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris  f*" 

•  Johnson's  Life  of  Adison.  t  Beattie,  uH  suprd. 
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'  But  although  Addison's  humour  was  or^nal, 
it  was  not  absolutely  incommunicable.     K  has 
been  already  hinted  *j  that  Steele  imbibed  a  con-> 
siderable  portion  of  it     Of  this  there  are  some 
few  instances  in  the  Tatler,  but  many  in  the 
Spectator.    Indeed  no  two  men,  even  allowing 
the  superiority  of  Addison,  were  ever  better 
qualified,  by  correspondence  or  disposition  of 
mind,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture.    In  most  cases,  what  the  one  sketched  the 
other  could  fill  up:  what  the  one  began  the 
other  with  little  difficulty  could  continue.     We 
have  an  early  example  in  Steele's  outline  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  and  the  use  Addison  made 
of  It :  in  Addison's  account  of  his  taciturnity, 
and  Steele's  happy  illustration  of  it  in  No.  4. 
No.  64,  by  Steele,  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  the 
most  exact  imitation  of  Addison's  style  and  hu- 
mour ever  attempted,  yet  it  carries  every  proof^ 
that  such  a  case  can  aomit,  of  having  been  writ- 
ten with  ease.     Another  instance  of  their  mu- 
tual exchane:e  of  subjects  appears  in  the  pro- 
posal  for  I  iofinniy  to  STill-humourr  by 
Steele,  in  Nos.  424,  and  429,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Addison  in  No.  440.     Other  examples 
may  be  traced  in  these  volumesf ;  and  a  few 
other  contributors,  as  well  as  many  of  the  un- 
known correspondents  f,  aimed  at  a  kind  of  uni- 
formity, in  which  they  were  not  unsuccessAd* 

*  Pref.  Hist  and  Biog.  to  the  Tatler. 

f  No.  14.  is  pointed  out  by  the  annotators  on  the  Spectator,  as 
"  meriting  the  attention  of  such  as  pretend  to  distinguish  with 
wonderful  facility  between  Addison*s  and  Steele's  papers." 

I  See  No.  599.  608.  612.  615.  and  619.,  the  authors  of  which 
are  unknown. 
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presenting  occasionally  some  of  those  delicate 
strokes  of  humour,  wnich  in  Addison  were  ha- 
bitual and  distinctive.  He  everywhere  disco- 
vers the  ingenium  par  matericB^  everywhere  pre- 
serves the  equability  of  his  mind,  the  kindness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  pleasure  he  Xjodkjur- 
cunda  et  idxmea  dicere  vitce.  No.  69.  is  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  benevolent  views  he 
delighted  to  take  of  mankind  and  of  Providence. 
There  is  a  perpetual  smile  on  his  coimtenance; 
he  rarely  exhibits  the  sneer  of  the  satirist,  and 
perhaps  never  the  &own  of  the  rigid  moraJist. 

A  higher  praise  than  what  belongs  to  human 
wit  yet  remains,  and  cannot  be  bestowed  in  lan- 
^guage  more  appropriate  than  that  of  Johnson. 
**  It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  Addison 
employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion. 
He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  him- 
self but  taught  it  to  others ;  and  from  his  time 
it  has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  of  truth.  He  has  dissipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety  with 
vice,  and  easiness  of  maimers  with  laxity  of 
principles.  He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dig- 
nity, and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed. 
This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  character  above 
all  Greek f  above  all  Bxyman  fame.  No  greater 
felicity  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of  having 
purified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth 
from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness ;  of 
having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring 
elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodness;  and, 
if  1  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful,  of  hav- 
ing "  turned  many  to  righteousness.'^ — "  As  a 

b3 
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teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may  be  confidendy  fol- 
lowed. His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enuiusi^ 
astic  or  superstitious;  he  appears  neither  weakly 
credulous  nor  wantonly  sceptical ;  his  morality 
is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  impracticably ' 
rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and  all  the 
cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the  care  of 
pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being." 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  vo- 
lumes may  now  appear  trite,  because  frequent 
repetition  and  successive  illustration  have  ren- 
dered them  familiar ;  but  in  estimatiiig  the  va- 
lue and  utility  of  such  instructions,  we  must  take 
into  the  account  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
public  at  the  time  they  were  given.  Literature 
did  not  then  pass  through  so  many  channels  as 
in  our  days,  nor  were  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation so  many :  the  number  of  readers  was  not 
great,  and  the  books  calculated  by  allurement 
to  increase  tliat  number  were  very  few.  The 
demand  for  instruction,  however,  increased  with 
the  opportunities  of  supply,  and  they  whom  the 
Essayists  taught  to  know  a  little,  were  soon  in- 
cited by  curiosity  to  know  more.  The  duties  of 
life  had  never  been  discussed  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, nor  in  portions  adapted  to  the  idle  or  the 
casual  reader.  Above  all,  the  niceties  of  lite- 
rature were  not  generally  understood,  and  it  is 
not  the  smallest  merit  of  Addison,  that  ^^  he  su- 
peradded criticism,"  prescribed  the  rules  of 
taste,  and  introduced  a  relish  for  genius  that 
had  been  depressed  or  overlooked.  His  criti- 
cisms on  Paradise  Lost  directed  the  public  ad- 
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miration  to  a  work  which  is  now  justly  the  boast 
of  the  nation ;  and  although  his  successors  in 
critical  labours  have  been  able  not  only  to  im- 
prove them,  but  to  point  out  their  defects,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  without 
those  helps  from  combined  taste  and  skill  which 
they  now  enjoy.  ^^  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labour  of 
others,  to  add  a  litde  of  their  own,  and  overlook 
their  masters.  Addison  is  now  despised  by 
some  who,  perhaps,  would  never  have  seen  his 
defects,  but  by  the  lights  which  he  afforded 
them*." 

Of  Addison's  style,  the  commendation  of  all 
judges  has  been  uniform,  and  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
it  has  become  ahnost  proverbial  to  repeat,  that 
"  whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  fa- 
miliar but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  osten- 
tatious, must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
volumes  of  Addison."  That  few,  however,  are 
willing  to  bestow  this  labour,  or  anxious  to  ob- 
tain tne  reward,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
present  state  of  literary  composition.  Yet  per- 
haps it  w^ould  be  wrong  to  blame  writers  who, 
as  candidates  for  public  favour,  aim  at  excel- 
lences more  in  demand  than  familiaritv  or  sim- 
ple elegance,  and  who  seem  to  be  goaaed  some- 
times by  criticism,  and  sometimes  by  popular 
opinion,  to  produce  "  ambitious  ornaments," 
and  to  try  "  hazardous  innovations."  Since 
writers  of  commanding  reputation '  have  been 

*  Johnson.     Addison's  merit  as  a  critic  is  ably  and  impartially 
consd^ed  in  the  notes  to  his  Life  in  the  J3iog.  Britannica,  2d  ediU 
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multiplied,  and  the  structure  of  the  language 
better  understood,  style  has  been  regulated  by 
a  fashion  to  which  we  know  not  how  to  place  li- 
mits. Of  late  the  demand  has  been  considera- 
ble for  lofty  periods  and  splendid  imagery,  verg- 
ing sometimes  on  the  excellence  of  poetry,  and 
sometimes  on  the  ostentation  of  bombast.  The 
writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  are  oftener, 
therefore,  approved  than  imitated ;  we  are  un- 
willing to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  our  language ;  we  force  lu- 
minous periods  and  splendid  passages  by  the 
heat  of  imagination,  and  ure  consequentlv  more 
ambitious  to  be  admired  than  understood,  to  be 
quoted  for  manner  rather  than  to  be  useful  for 
matter. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  aver  that  such 
a  taste  is  universal,  although  it  be  gaining  more 
ground  than  it  ought  to  occupy:  we  are  not 
without  authors  who  rest  their  fame  on  the  ele- 
gancies of  simplicity,  "  on  a  style  always  aOTee- 
able,  always  easy ;  and  perhaps  we  should  ac- 
knowledge the  number  of  those  who  have  form- 
ed themselves  on  the  model  of  Addison  to  be 
greater,  if,  unfortunately,  when  we  look  for  his 
st^Ie,  we  did  not  at  the  same  time  look  for  his 
wit;  and  where  is  that  to  be  found*?   If  his 

*  Moliere  has  been  frequently  named  in  the  same  rank  with 
Addison.  Lord  Chesterfield  thinks  "  no  man  ever  had  so  much 
humour  as  Moliere,  of  which  his  Miser,  his  Jealous  Man,  and  his 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  are  convincing  proofs :  and  Fr«ich  co- 
medy," he  adds,  **  furnishes  a  multiplicity  of  instances  beades 
these."  Letter  98.  Miscellaneous  Works,  VoL  II.  4to.  p.  284. 
But  there  appears  an  essential  difference  between  the  humour  of  a 
^mnatic  writcc  and  that  of  an  essayist.    The  fgrnsx  enjoys  ad- 
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Style  be  separated  from  his  wit,  he  is  not  per- 
haps without  equals  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  amon^  his  successors ;  but  his  humour  in 
all  its  quahties,  is  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  his  genius.  A  k^Jacetice  may  occasionally 
be  found  among  his  successors,  but  such  a  per- 
petual flow,  sucn  a  command  of  temper  in  ridi- 
cule, have  never  been  given  to  any  man  in  this 
country,  and  to  any  other  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
look ;  for  in  no  foreign  language  can  we  find  a 
word  to  express  the  talent  of  wnich  we  are  now 


As  the  Spectator,  very  soon  after  its  being 
collected  into  volumes,  became  one  of  the  ^^  first 
books  bj  which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the 
elegancies  of  knowledge,"  its  increasing  in- 
fluence on  the  taste  as  well  as  the  manners  of 
the  age,  rendered  it  a  proper  object  for  the  calm 
examination  of  criticism,  and  there  are  accord- 
ingly few  critics  of  eminence  placed  in  the 
schools  of  public  instruction,  who  have  not 
judged  it  requisite  to  point  out  its  beauties  and 
detect  its  blemishes. 

Of  these  critics,  Dr.  Blair  appears  to  have 
been  most  anxious  that,  while  Addison  is  pre- 
sented as  a  model  to  young  writers,  they  should 
be  guarded  against  an  implicit  deference  to  his 
authority.  He  has  therefore  investigated  the 
merits  of  his  style  with  great  minuteness,  and  a 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  purity  and  precision, 
in  four  very  long  lectures  on  Nos.  411, 412,  413, 
and  414,  of  tJie  Spectator.     For  this  he  offers 

vantages  from  the  construction  of  dramatic  composition,  and  the 
latitude  it  permits,  of  which  the  essayist  cannot  avail  himself. 
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a  modest  apology,  which  his  high  opinion  of 
Addison,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  nis  office,  ren- 
dered quite  unnecessary ;  the  fair  and  impartial 
labours  of  criticism  are  direct  testimonies  in  fa- 
vour of  the  object.  And  how  well  Addison  has 
stood  the  test  of  this  fastidious  scrutiny  may  ap- 
pear on  this  simple  calculation,  that  out  of 
eighty-seven  remarks,  of  which  these  lectures 
consist,  thirty-seven  are  in  strong  recommenda^ 
lion  of  his  style,  and  of  the  remainder,  some 
are  so  evidently  of  a  trifling  nature,  that  we 
may  adopt  as  a  conclusion  what  this  eminent 
critic  has  given  as  a  prefatory  apology :  "  The 
beauties  oi  Addison  are  so  many,  and  the  ge- 
neral character  ofliis  style  is  so  elegant  and  es- 
timable, that  the  minute  imperfections  ^o/n^^eZ 
out^  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun,  which 
may  be  discovered  by  the  assistance  of  art,  but 
which  have  no  effect  in  obscuring  its  lustre*." 

However  useful  verbal  and  grammatical  cri- 
ticism may  be,  there  seems  to  be  this  fatality  at- 
tending aU  composition,  that  its  errors  are  more 
easily  discoverable  by  the  critic  than  by  the  au- 
thor. After  all  the  hght  thrown  upon  the  beau- 
ties and  defects  of  style  by  the  most  eminent 
critics  of  the  last  century,  by  Lowth  and  Priest- 
ley, by  Kaimes  and  Campbell,  by  Beattie  and 
Blair,  few  if  any  writers  have  attained  an  unex- 

*  From  inattention  to  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  difierent 
productions  of  the  Essayists,  some  critics  have  censured  Addison 
for  that  of  vrhich  he  was  not  guilty.  Dr.  Blair,  for  example,  en- 
ters into  the  defence  of  Tasso*8  Sylvia,  against  Addison,  in  the 
Guardian,  No.  88.  Here  are  two  mistakes  in  all  the  editions  I 
have  seen  of  Dr.  Blair*  s  Lectures.  The  passage  in  question  oe« 
eurs  in  No.  28 ;  and  No.  88  was  not  written  l^  Addison* 
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ceptionable  style,  or  have  even  been  able  to  fol- 
low their  own  canons.  Of  this  Dr.  Blair  him- 
self affords  a  remarkable  instance.  Notwith- 
standing the  long  labour  he  had  bestowed  on 
his  *^  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,"  the  perpetual  re- 
vision to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  all  the 
changes  and  improvements  wnich  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  author's  sagacity,  or  the  assist- 
ance of  contemporary  writers,  they  were,  on 
publication  to  the  world  at  large,  convicted  of 
numerous  errors,  ranged  on  his  own  plan,  and 
proved  by  his  own  rmes.  These  consisted  prin- 
cipaUy  of  terms  and  phrases  bordering  on  yul- 
gar  or  colloquial  lanmiage ;  awkward  phrases ; 
redundancies ;  supenatives  for  comparatives  ; 
double  comparatives ;  adjectives  for  adverbs ; 
am/  for  either  ^  either  for  each  ;  &c.  &c.  the  re- 
lative not  agreeing  with  its  antecedent ;  verbs 
in  the  plursu  number  instead  of  the  singular ; 
the  subjunctive  mood  instead  of  the  indicative; 
verbs  which  ought  to  be  in  the  active  or  passive 
voice  employed  as  neuters ;  had  instead  of 
iDOtdd;  will  for  shaU ;  the  past  time  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  of  instead  oifrom ;  on  for  in  ;  among  for 
in;  never  Hot  ever ;  that  for  as;  inverted  sen- 
tences ;  and  mixed  metaphors.^ 

Yet  with  all  these  blemishes,  the  general  me- 
rit of  Dr.  Blair's  Lectures  is  incontestable,  and 
it  will  probably  be  long  before  they  can  be  laid 
aside  for  a  work  of  more  indispensable  neces- 

*  See  the  whole  list  with  proofs,  in  the  Critical  Review  for  Oc- 
tober, 178S.  The  article  was  the  production  of  the  late  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Robertsooi  of  Homcastle,  lancolnshire. 
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sity  to  the  student,  or  more  unquestionable  atf" 
thority  in  matters  of  taste. 

Style,  notwithstanding  the  many  discussions 
with  which  it  has  been  honoured  by  some  of  the 
first  writers  of  our  nation,  is  a  subject  still  in* 
▼olved  in  obscuriQr.  Blair  acknowledges,  that 
*^  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  man  expresses 
his  conceptions,  by  means  of  language,"  is  the 
best  definition  he  can  give.  Johnson  says  it  is 
"  the  manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage.**  Swift,  long  before,  had  Isud  down  that 
*<  proper  words  in  proper  places  made  the  tme 
definition  of  a  style,"  whidi  is  not,  however,  a 
definition,  but  ttie  character  of  a  good  style. 

The  divisions  of  sMe  are  numerous,  and 
have  been  multiplied  by  the  critics  as  fast  as 
they  could  multiply  epithets  td  disdngnish  them ; 
but  in  every  nation,  and  at  every  period  of  its 
literary  history,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  bestow 
the  honours  of  style  on  a  few  authors,  in  whom 
collectively  all  its  excellences  are  supposed  to  be 
found.  These  in  our  country^  in  theprose  stAe^ 
are  Hooker,  Clarendon,  Tlllotson,  Oarke,  Bar- 
row, Atterbury,  SludlesbuiT,  Temple,  Swif^ 
Addison,  Bolingbroke,  flelmng,  and  Johnson: 
to  whom  of  late  have  been  added  Home,  Ro- 
bertson, Gibbon,  Blair,  and  Burke*.     But 

*  **  Such  authon^"  stjs  Lord  Orfind,  spetking  of  AdfiaoD, 
Swift,  Bofingbroke^  and  Dr.  MiddleCoB,  ^  fix  a  standard  hf  ihea 
wiitings.  Grammarians  regulate  mceties,  and  try  careless  beantifs 
in  voiks^  where  carelessness  often  is  a  beauty,  by  the  same  i^gor- 


otts  laws  that  they  have  coacted  against  graTer  ofieadess. 
'  no  doubt,  write  their  own  letters  with  as  much 

their  iriUsand  ut  igaonat  that  it  ii  cMkr  to 
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when  we  inquire  how  many  of  these  are  to  be 
held  up  as  models,  the  list  becomes  smaller  as 
we  approach  nearer  to  the  severe  criticism  of 
our  own  times.  Hooker  is  now  recommended 
principally  for  the  importance  of  his  matter* 
Clarendon  is  considered  as  an  historian  of  un- 
questionable authority ;  but  his  lengthened  pe- 
riods and  general  prolixity  are  prohibited  to  the 
young  writer.  Tillotson,  whom  Birch  charac- 
terized as  the  reformer  of  pulpit  eloquence,  is 
DOW  said  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  the  religious 
instruction  and  biblical  criticisms  to  be  found  in 
his  works.  Clarke,  with  more  perspicuity,  is 
cold  and  inanimate.  The  readers  of  Barrow 
are  cautioned  against  his  redundancy,  and  most 
of  them  with  great  safety,  for  it  is  the  redun- 
dancy of  an  original  and  fertile  genius.  To 
Atterbury*s  style  few  objections  have  been  of- 
fered on  the  score  of  purity  and  elegance ;  and 
his  want  of  depth,  or  original  thinking,  will  not 
be  readily  discovered  by  those  who  are  forming 
a  style  only.  Shaftesbury  is  generally  and  very 
justly  pointed  out  as  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Temple  is  allowed  to  excel  Tillotson  in  all  the 
estimable  qualities  of  style,  and,  although  he 
partakes  of  the  common  incorrectness  attribut- 
ed to  writers  of  simplicity,  familiarity,  and  ease, 
he  is  still  recommended  as  an  useful  model. 
Bolingbroke  is  a  declaimer,  with  many  of  those 
beauties  of  declamation  which  are  too  frequently 
contrived  to  conceal  poverty  of  argument.   Bo- 

lome  laws  than  to  violate  them  with  grace.**    Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  art  Roscommon. 

VOL.  V.  C 
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lingbroke  was  an  enemy  to  religion,  probably 
because  it  did  not  flatter  his  practice.  He  is 
now,  however,  little  read,  and  it  is  to  the  honour 
of  our  nation,  that  few  infidel  writers  have  en- 
joyed a  long  popularity.  Fielding's  style  is  ori- 
ginal, and  his  humour,  different  from  that  of 
Addison,  yet  excellent  in  its  kind,  is  so  copious 
as  to  extend  over  his  voluminous  writings  with 
undiminished  force.  He  has  had  no  successful 
imitators.  Of  the  other  names  mentioned,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  add  more,  than  that  they  are 
the  founders  of  different  schools  of  style,  which 
have  as  yet  produced  few  scholars  of  great  emi- 
nence. 

From  the  whole  list,  therefore,  we  can  only 
collect  two  or  three  who  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
ambitious  to  form  a  correct  style.  Yet  when  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  all  are  fidly  displayed  be- 
fore us,  as  they  have  been  by  modem  critics  of 
acknowledged  taste,  are  we  not  induced  to  sus- 
pect that  much  of  the  improvement  to  be  derived 
from  such  critical  labour  is  impracticable?  that 
between  the  style  and  the  mind  of  every  author 
the  connexion  is  indissoluble  ?  and  that  he  who 
would  write  like  another,  must  always  have  his 
genius,  and  sometimes  even  his  subject*? 

*  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  this,  perhaps,  impertiDent  digiet- 
aon,  to  decry  the  industiy  of  criticism,  to  arraign  its  jealousy,  or 
to  undervahie  the  sagacity  by  which  we  are  tau^t  the  right  and 
wrong  of  language.  AU  he  would  venture  and  venture  with  sub- 
mission, against  the  common  opinion  is,  that  critical  rules,  how- 
ever uaelul  in  affidrs  of  grammar,  will  not  form  a  style ;  that  avffle 
it  as  much  an  attabute  of  genius  is  invention ;  and  that  the' 
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The  Life  of  Addiscm  was  first  written  by 
Tickell,  but  his  account  is  meagre  and  unsatis- 
£ictory .  It  was  considerably  enlarged  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Biographia,  and  stiO  more  in  the 
second ;  but  the  life  prefixed  to  his  poems,  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  edition,  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  most  &ithfiil  and  the  most  candid.  This 
biographer  had  long  revered  Addison's  char- 
racter,  and  in  one  ofthe  Ramblers,  in  which  he 
is  about  to  offer  some  criticisms  on  Milton,  he 
modestly  admits  that  "  he  may  fall  below  the 
illustrious  writer  that  has  so  long  dictated  to  the 
oommonwealth  of  learning."  Nor  was  this  the 
compliment  of  a  junior,  willing  to  recommend 
himself  by  deference  to  those  wno  were  already 
in  possession  ofthe  public  opinion.  Thirty  years 
afterwards,  when  his  praise  had  its  weight  and 
value,  he  vindicated  the  originality  and  utility 
of  Addison's  criticisms  with  equal  spirit  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  limits  of  this  prefiice  will  not  admit  us  to 
dwell  so  long  as  would  be  agreeable  on  a  cha- 
racter which  every  man  loves  to  contemplate. 
**  Of  Addison's  virtue,  it  is  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony, that  the  resentment  of  party  has  trans- 
mitted no  charge  of  any  crime."  From  the  charge 
brought  against  him  by  the  friends  of  Pope,  he 
has  been  amply  vindicated  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Biographia,  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  : 
but  for  the  publication  of  Pope's  abusive  cha- 

ties  of  manner  to  be  found  in  English  literature  arise  from  the  va- 
rieties of  mind  and  of  matter.  ExceDence  in  writing,  as  in  paint- 
ing, can  be  attuned  oidy  by  labour :  rules  and  ejtamples  may  im- 
prove,  but  nature  only  can  initiate. 

c2 
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racter  of  him,  after  his  death,  no  apology  has 

iret  been  offered.  That  Addison  had  the  jea- 
ousy  of  an  author  is  an  accusation  which  he 
shares  in  common  with,  perhaps,  every  author 
of  celebrity*,  and  that  he  was  concious  of  his 
superiority  is  only  saying  that  he  was  conscious 
of  what  his  opponents  have  never  denied.  In 
that  species  of  composition  which  gained  him 
popularity,  he  had  then  no  rival,  and  has  had 
no  rival  since,  whose  pretensions  it  would  not 
be  absurd  to  admit  Amidst  many  revolutions 
of  taste,  the  judgment  of  all  readers,  learned 
and  illiterate,  nas  selected  his  papers  as  excelling 
in  the  milder  graces  of  composition,  and  the 
fascinations  of  wit 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  advert 
to  one  curcumstance  in  his  private  history,  which 
has  of  late  been  brought  before  the  public,  it  is 
hoped  with  some  exaggeration : 

"  Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
S»pe  mero  caluisse  virtus.** 

Dr.  Johnson  has  mentioned  this  failing  with  mo- 
deration and  delicacy.  "  He"  (Addison)  "  oflen 
sat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle 
discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for  cou- 
ra^,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence.  It  is  not 
umikely  that  Addison  was  first  seduced  to  ex- 

*  '*  How  noble  does  the  character  of  Addison  appear,  who 
though  equally  (with  Pope)  attacked  by  Dennis  as  a  critic,  yet 
never  mentioned  his  name  with  asperity,  and  refused  to  give  the 
least  countenance  to  a  pamphlet  which  Pope  had  written  upon  the 
occasion  of  Dennis's  strictures  on  Cato  ?  '  Bowles*s  edition  of 
Pope,  voL  iv.  p.  28.  Addison's  conduct  to  Pope  is  alsaably  viii- 
dicated  in  pp.  39—44,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  292. 
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eess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtained  from 
the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that 
feels  oppression  trom  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  ne  knows  himself  superior,  will  desire  to 
set  loose  the  powers  of  conversation:  and  who, 
that  ever  asked  succour  from  Bacchus,  was  able 
to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his 
auxiliary?' 

The  same  &ct  has  been  related  by  others  in 
coarser  language,  and  with  an  apparent  design 
to  depreciate  a  character  not  easUy  assailable  m 
other  points.  That  Addison  did,  however,  in- 
dulge too  much  in  the  pleasures  of  the  tavern  is 
reported  with  great  confidence,  and  an  excuse 
has  been  attempted,  by  attributing  the  vexations 
he  thus  endeavoured  to  alleviate,  to  the  c^ri- 
cious  conduct  of  his  wife.  An  excuse  for  what 
is  in  itself  wrong,  is  generally,  what  it  ought  to 
be,  very  unsatisfectory.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
therefore,  that  some  cause  could  be  discovered 
more  adequate  to  the  effect,  than  what  has  been 
conunonly  alleged.  Johnson  seems  to  consider 
Addison's  propensity  as  an  original  habit,  and 
this  appears  to  me  most  consistent  with  proba- 
bility. It  was  the  vice  of  the  day  among  the 
wits,  and  wits  have  seldom  discovered  that  it  is 
a  vice. 

As  to  Addison's  domestic  vexations,  the  case 
stands  thus.  After  a  tedious  courtship  he  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Warwick,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
unhappily*,  but  of  the  nature  of  this  unhappi- 

*  Mr.  Tyers,  in  his  unpublished  Essay  on  Addison's  Life  and 
Writings,  says,  **  Holland  House  is  a  large  mansion  j  but  could 

c3 
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ness  we  have  no  information  in  any  of  the  me- 
moirs of  his  life,  except  hints  that  she  presumed 
on  the  superiority  of  her  rank.  But  to  suppose 
that  she  despised  or  vexed  Addison  on  that  ac- 
count, will  not  supply  the  place  of  &ct,  and  will 
obscure  the  few  facts  we  possess.  We  cannot 
easily  imagine  that  any  woman  would  think 
herself  superior  to  Addison  by  a  rank  which  in 
her  was  merely  adventitious,  for  she  was  not  of 
8  noble  family,  and  of  which  she  had  lost  all  but 
the  bare  tide;  andif  we  do  form  this  theory,  how 
can  we  reconcile  the  long  admiration  and  inces- 
sant pursuit  of  such  a  woman  with  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  acute  discernment  of 
character?  "  If,"  says  an  author  to  whom  I  have 
often  referred,  "she  was  a  woman  of  such  ade- 
spicable  understaudine ;  that  such  a  woman 
snould  have  engaged,  for  years,  the  attention  of 
so  consummate  a  judge  of  human  nature  as  Ad- 
dison, is  not  to  be  ims^ned.  Considering  his 
character  and  accomplishments,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  he  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament, and  soon  after  secretary  of  state,  the 
inequality  of  coodidon  was  not  very  great*." 

It  is  f^erally  agreed,  however,  that  in  one 

r  other,  she  made  his  life  uncomfortable ; 

e  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  society  of 

ds  at  a  tavern;  and  that  here  he  indulged 

is :  and  we  may  conjecture  that  in  the 

Bracter  of  such  a  man,  this  &iling  would  soon 
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be  observed,  and  that  they  who  reported  it 
would  probably  not  be  anxious  to  lessen  the  ex- 
tent or  frequency  of  an  indulgence  which  brought 
Addison  for  a  time  on  a  level  with  his  inferiors. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  had  always  been 
fond  of  society,  a  fondness  which  cannot  often 
be  indulged  with  impunity,  than  that  he  had 
first  recourse  to  the  bottle  as  a  cure  for  domestic 
vexations.  The  latter  supposition  seems  incon- 
sistent with  his  general  character.  It  is  indeed  a 
frequent  remedy,  but  principally  with  men  of 
weak  minds  and  of  Jow  manners. 

But  whatever  deviations  of  this  kind  might 
have  been  observed  in  Addison's  conduct,  there 
is  reason  to  think  they  have  been  exaggerated, 
because  they  certainly  were  not  accompanied  by 
their  usual  effects,  debasement  of  manners  or 
morals.  His  religious  principles  remained  un- 
shaken: those  principles  had  influenced  his 
whole  life :  they  appear  predominant  in  all  his 
writings,  and  they  gladdened  his  latter  days  with 
serenity.  Of  this  happy  effect  his  biographers 
have  recorded  an  instance  so  afifect'mg  and  so 
salutary,  that  no  plea  of  brevity  can  excuse  the 
omission  of  it  wherever  his  character  is  the  ob- 
ject of  contemplation.  It  was  first  related  by  Dr. 
Young,  in  "  Conjectures  on  original  Composi- 
tion," from  which  it  is  here  copied. 

"  After  a  long  and  manly,  but  vain  struggle 
with  his  distemper,  Addison  dismissed  his  phy- 
sicians, and  with  them  all  hopes  of  life.  But 
with  his  hopes  of  life,  he  dismissed  not  his  con- 
cern for  the  living,  but  sent  for  a  youth  nearly 
related"  (the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  did  not 
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restrictions  mentioned  before*.  •  The  unknown 
correspondents  were  certainly  numerous,  and 
Steele  made  a  free  use  of  such  letters  as  con- 
tained hints,  or  were  thou^t  worthy  of  inser- 
tion in  their  original  state.  From  negligence,  or 
want  of  matter,  or  want  of  leisure,  ror  he  was  a 
man  of  many  projects,  he  was  frequently  un- 
prepared, and  on  this  account  it  is  on  record, 
that  the  press  has  been  sometimes  stopped;  but 
when  he  determined  to  exert  himself,  he  could 
do  it  to  advantage.  The  series  of  papers  from 
No.  151  to  157  mclusive,  which  are  his  compo- 
sition, rank  among  the  best  of  the  grave  kindf. 

Of  the  value  ot  his  and  of  Addison's  papers, 
we  become  the  more  sensible  as  we  descend  to 
examine  the  contributions  of  contemporary  wits, 
who  from  interest  or  inclination  were  induced  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  general  purpose  of  the 
work. 

The  first  of  these,  if  we  respect  the  qnantitjf 
merely  of  his  assistance,  was  Eustace  Bodgell,  a 
writer  of  some  note  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator. 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  1685.  His  &ther» 
Gilbert  Budgell,  D.D.,  of  St.  Thomas,  near 
Exeter,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  pn^perty, 
as  he  sent  his  son  as  a  gendeman-commoner  to 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  thence  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  to  study  law,  with  a  provision  suhaUe 
to  his  rank  and  necessities.    In  the  study  of  the 

•  Pref.  WsL  and  Biog.  to  tiie  Tatkr. 

f  Steele's  s%iiature  wujs  R.  acd  T. ;  the  former,  k  has  been 
supposed*  when  he  wrote  the  mbeie  of  the  paper,  the  latter  when 
ke  composed  or  compiled  firom  the  Iecier-4}ux;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  univenol  nxle*  ood  thu  aaaotaxoa  imagine  that  T» 
fonjednus  mesas  TurkelL 
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law,  however,  Eustace  made  Htde  progress, 
being  diverted  .from  it  by  a  taste  for  polite  lite- 
rature, and  the  company  of  such  men  as  that 
taste  easily  procures.  In  1710,  Addison,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  related,  took  him  to  Ire- 
land as  one  of  his  clerks,  when  himself  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Wharton.  In  this  employment, 
such  was  Budgell's  attention  to  business,  that  in 
1714?,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief  se- 
cretary to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  de- 
puty clerk  of  the  council,  and  his  talents  were 
alreEuly  so  distinguished  as  to  procure  him  a 
seat  in  the  Irish  parliament,  where  he  was  con- 
sidered as  an  able  speaker. 

During  the  rebellion,  in  1715,  he  discharged 
the  service  hitherto  entrusted  to  a  field-officer, 
of  transporting  the  troops  from  Ireland  to  Scot- 
land, with  great  ability  and  integrity.  In  1717, 
he  was  promoted  by  Addison,  tnen  secretary  of 
state,  to  the  place  of  accountant  and  comptroller 
general;  and  as  he  had  sometime  before  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estate,  valued  at  950/.  per 
annum^  though  somewhat  encumbered  by  his  fa- 
ther's prodigality,  he  was  exempted  from  the 
cares  of  wealth,  if  not  wholly  from  those  of 'am- 
bition. He  had  now  commenced  a  prosperous 
career  as  a  statesman,  and  was  ill  prepared  for 
the  fetal  reverse  which  was  at  hand,  and  which, 
although  there  were  other  precipitating  circum- 
stances, may  be  dated  from  the  time  the  Duke  of 
Bolton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
in  the  year  last  mentioned.  The  Duke  insisted 
on  quartering  upon  him  a  friend  of  one  Web^ 
ster,  whom  he  had  made  his  secretary  and  a 
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privy  counsellor.  This  was  either  an  insult  or 
an  injury,  and  with  lofiy  spirits  the  distinction 
is  rarely  admitted,  which  Budgell  resented  with 
asperity,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  place 
of  accountant.  He  then  came  to  England,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Addison,  and  probably  of 
every  other  friend,  and  further  irritated  his 
powerful  enemies  by  publishing  his  case.  This 
irritation  was  the  more  keen,  as  they  were  un- 
prepared to  defend  their  treatment  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  very  faithful  and  useful  servant 
to  the  public.  In  1 719,  he  made  another  enemy 
in  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  by  publishing  a  very 
popular  pamphlet  against  the  famous  Peerage 
Bill:  but  his  declension  was  chiefly  hastened  by 
the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
had  embarked  in  the  South-Sea  gfcheme,  and 
by  his  subsequent  disappointment  in  not  being 
able  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  as  his 
grace's  secretary.  He  had  made  arrangements 
for  this  new  office,  and  was  about  to  sail,  when 
a  secretary  of  state  was  sent  to  the  duke,  to  ac- 
quaint him,  "  that  he  might  take  any  man  in 
England  for  bis  secretary,  excepting  Mr.  Bud- 
gell, but  that  he  must  not  take  Am*." 

After  this  event,  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
wasted  in  a  fruitless  struggle  to  regain  conse- 
quence, and  recruit  his  finances.  Among  other 
expedients,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  en- 
deavoured to  procure  him  a  seat  in  parliament, 
where  she  hoped  his  disappointments  would  ren- 
der him  an  useful  opposition  member,  but  this 

*  Biog.  Brit,  new  edit.  vol.  ii.  1780. 
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did  not  succeed.  About  the  year  1732,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindall,  a  bequest  to 
Budgell  appeared  in  his  will,  accompanied  by 
circuoistances  so  suspicious,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  legal  inquiry  the  will  was  set  aside.  His 
supposed  share  in  this  transaction  is  alluded  to 
by  Pope. 

Let  Budgell  chai^  low  Grub-street  on  my  quill. 
And  write  whate*er  he  please,  except  my  wilL 

Yet  Budgell's  situation  at  this  time  must  have 
been  low,  for  the  sum  to  which  he  thus  sacrificed 
his  peace  and  his  character  did  not  much  exceed 
two  thousand  pounds. 

From  this  unhappy  period  his  mind  appears 
to  have  been  absorb^  in  gloomy  reflections  on 
the  loss  of  reputation,  friends,  and  fortune,  until 
it  at  last  contracted  that  inexplicable  delirium 
which  presents  to  a  disordered  imagination  the 
advantages  of  suicide.  On  May  4,  J  737,  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames,  by  jumping  out 
of  a  boat  at  London  Bridge,  and  had  evidently 
made  deliberate  preparations  for  this  catas- 
trophe :  besides  intimating  to  his  servant,  when 
he  went  out,  that  he  should  return  no  more,  his 
pocket  was  filled  with  stones,  and  in  his  escru- 
toire  was  a  short  scrap  of  a  will,  written  a  day 
or  two  before,  importing  that  he  left  all  his  per- 
sonal estate  to  his  natural  daughter,  Anne  Bud- 
gell, then  about  eleven  years  of  age.  This  last 
circumstance  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  re- 
port that  he  had  previously  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade his  daughter  to  accompany  him*.     He 

*  This  daughter  afterwards  became  an  actress:  in  1743  we  find 
ber  on  tlie  stage  with  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  in  the  tragedy  of 

VOL.  V.  d 
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left  also  on  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written, 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved. 
Cannot  be  wrong. — " 

A  conclusion  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw 
from  the  circumstances  of  Cato's  scenic  death. 
Why  this  unhappy  man,  who,  according  to  his 
biographers,  had  shown  many  symptoms  of  men- 
tal derangement,  should  not  have  been  more 
carefully  watched  it  is  needless  to  inquire,  since,, 
in  many  similar  cases,  it  is  a  question  to  which 
even  the  courts  of  justice  cannot  extort  an  an- 
swer. 

BudgelPs  character  appears  to  have  been  a 
compomid  of  great  vanity  and  ungovernable 
passions ;  iailings  which  in  prosperity  are  not 
always  hurtful,  because  they  may  be  gratified  by 
applause  and  submission,  but  which,  on  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  generally  undermine  all  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  bring  the  strongest  minds  to  a  level 
with  the  weakest.  In  his  civil  employments,  he 
was  not  only  indefatigable,  but  conscientious  in 
a  very  high  degree  *,  and  a  sense  of  the  ser- 


Tancred  and  Sigismunda.  Davies,  the  Biographer  of  Garrick, 
adds,  that  she  was  an  actress  of  considerable  powers,  and  died  at^ 
I3ath  about  the  year  1755. 

*  His  conduct  in  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  &c.  to  be  sent 
from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  during  the  rebellion  in  1716,  was  "  sin- 
gularly disinterested ;  for  he  took  no  extraordinary  service-money, 
and  would  not  receive  any  gratuity  or  fees  for  the  commissions 
which  passed  through  his  office  for  the  colonels  and  officers  of  mi- 
litia then  rmsing  in  Ireland.  The  lords  Justices  were  desirous  that 
a  handsome  present  should  be  made  him  for  his  distinguished  zeal 
amd  labour  in  this  affair,  but  he  generously  and  firmly  refused  to 
draw  up  a  warrant  for  that  purpose."   Biog.  Brit  new  edit* 
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"Vices  he  had  rendered  to  the  public  may  have, 
no  doubt,  aggravated  the  insult  which  he  re^ 
treived  from  tne  ministry,  and  which  certainly 
cannot  be  palliated. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  is  said  by 
Cibber,  or  rather  Shiells,  to  have  been  in  the 
Tader,  but  no  inquiry  has  been  able  to  trace  his 
pen  in  that  work.  In  the  Spectator,  he  wi  ote 
twenty-eight  papers,  with  the  signature  letter 
X  *,  which  he  used,  it  is  said,  instead  of  the  ini- 
tials of  his  name  to  mark  upon  his  linen.  Of 
these  papers,  few  rise  above  mediocrity;  he  had 
talents  that  enabled  him  to  assist  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  could  have  acted  as  a  principal.  His  best 
papers  are  Nos.  S07, 813,  337,  and  353,  on  edu- 
cation :  they  contain  many  useful  remarks,  il- 
lustrated by  apposite  examples  and  authorities. 
The  only  papers  distinguishable  for  wit,  are 
Nos.  365  and  395,  on  the  effects  of  the  month 
of  May  on  the  female  constitution  ;  in  these  the 
style  of  Addison  is  imitated  with  great  felicity; 
but  I  know  not  what  praise  we  can  assign  to 
them,  if  what  Dr.  Johnson  reports,  from  tradi- 
tional authority,  be  true,  that  "  Addison  wrote 
Budgell's  papers,  at  least  mended  them  so  nmch 
that  he  made  them  almost  his  ownf ." 

Besides  these  twenty-eight  papers  attributed 
to  him  in  consequence  of  the  signature,  he  is,  in 

•  No.  232.  was  marked  X  in  the  folio  edit,  hut  Z  in  the  fust 
fivo. ;  the  annotators  think  it  was  tlie  composition  of  Mr.  II.  IVIar.- 
tyn,  but  more  probably  tlie  alteration  of  tlie  signature  was  a  typo- 
/;raphieal  error.  The  signature  is  omitted  in  the  first  ISuio.,  a 
vt-ry  correct  ctlitiou,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

■f  nosweU's  Life  of  John -on. 

d  2 
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the  opinion  of  the  atinotators  on  the  Spectator, 
the  presumptive  author  of  a  short  letter,  signed 
Eustace^  in  No.  539,  and  of  Nos.  591,  602,  605, 
and  628,  the  last  of  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation  of  Cato's  soliloquy,  formerly  said  to 
be  the  production  of  Atterbury,  but  which  Mr. 
Nichols  has  discovered  to  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Henry  Bland,  head-master  of  Eto»  school. 
These  last-mentioned  papers  occur  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  common  editions  of  the  Spectator, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  Addi- 
son and  Budgell. 

The  annotators  on  the  Guardian  have  as- 
signed  to  him  Nos.  25  and  31 ;  but  if  their  au- 
thority was  the  notice  in  the  Preface,  that  "those 
which  are  marked  with  a  star  were  composed  by 
Mr.  Budgell,"  they  seem  to  have  committed  an 
error.     1  he  24th  is  marked  with  a  star  in  the 
folio  and  first  octavo  editions,  but  not  the  25th. 
No.  31,  his  last  contribution,  cannot  be  read 
without  regret  that  the  author  should  have  de- 
parted from  his  own  principles  in  all  the  critical 
periods  of  his  life.    A  similar  reflection  will  oc- 
cur in  reading  his  Spectator,  No.  389,  on  Infi- 
delity, to  which  he  ceitainly  verged  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  which,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  think,  was  occasioned  by  his  connexion 
with  Tindall*. 

*  Budgell  published  a  translation  of  the  characters  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  a  history  of  the  family  of  the  Boyles,  and  some  political 
pamphlets.  He  also  compiled  a  periodical  work,  called  the  Bee> 
chiefly  from  the  newspapers,  in  the  form  of  a  magazine,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  quarrelling  with  the  booksellers,  and  filling  the  pam- 
phlet with  his  own  disputes  and  concerns,  he  was  obliged  to  drop 
the  undertaking.     Seven  volumes  of  this  work  are  now  before  me. 
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The  next  contributor,  of  perhaps  move  value, 
vras  Mr.  John  Hughes.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
citizen  of  London,  and  was  born  at  Marlbo- 
rough, July  29,  1677.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  a  dissenting  academy,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  where,  at  the  same  time, 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  was 
a  student,  whose  piety,  and  friendship  for  Mr. 
Hughes,  induced  him  to  regret  that  he  had  em- 
ployed any  part  of  his  talents  in  writing  for  the 
sti^. 

It  does  not  appear  for  what  profession  he  was 
originally  intended.  He  was  early  distinguished 
for  nis  poetical  and  musical  abilities,  when  they 
oould  be  e^terted  only  in  his  leisure  hours,  as  he 
held  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  was 
secretary  to  several  commissions  for  purchasing 
lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal  docks  at 
Chatham  and  Portsmouth. 

His  poetical  pieces  were  written,  partly  on 
temporary  subjects,  and  partly  for  musical  en- 
tertainments. Some  of  the  latter  were  set  by 
Pepusch,  and  some  by  Handel.  The  general 
character  of  his  poetry  is  not  high.  Swift  and 
Pope  ranked  him  among  the  mediocrzsfSy  and 
this  opinion,  which  they  gave  when  his  works 
were  published  in  1735,  and  long  after  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  blame,  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Joluison.     The  performance 

It  exhibits  little  more  than  the  ruins  of  a  mind.  He  was  attacked 
on  all  sides  by  contemporary  writers  respecting  the  affair  of  Tin- 
dall*8  will,  and  he  endeavours  by  long,  wild,  and  incoherent  rhap- 
sodies, to  r^ain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  which,  howew, 
he  had  ior  ever  forfeited  by  that  transaction. 

d3 
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for  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered,  is  his 
trajgedy  of  the  Siege  of  Damascus^  which  still 
holds  its  rank  on  the  stage,  though  ^^  it  is  nei- 
ther acted  nor  printed  according  to  the  author's 
original  draught,  or  his  settled  intention.  He 
had  made  Fhocyas  apostatize  from  his  religion; 
after  which,  the  abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would 
have  been  reasonable,  his  misery  would  have 
been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  repentance  ex- 
emplary. The  players,  however,  required  that 
the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  terminate  in  deser- 
tion to  the  enemy :  and  Hughes,  unwilling  that 
his  relations  should  lose  the  oenefit  of  his  work, 
complied  with  the  alteration  "*. 

He  died  Feb.  17,  1719-20,  the  same  day  on 
which  this  play  was  first  represented.  Steele, 
who  has  dniwn  a  very  favourable  character  of 
him  in  The  Theatre,  No.  15,  says,  "  I  cannot, 
in  the  first  place,  but  felicitate  a  death  on  the 
same  evening  in  which  he  received,  and  merited, 
the  applause  of  his  country,  for  a  great  and 
good  action ;  his  work  is  fiiU  of  such  sentiments 
as  only  can  give  comfort  in  the  last  hour ;  and,  I 
am  told,  he  showed  a  pleasure  in  hearing  that 
the  labours,  which  he  so  honestly  and  virtuous- 
ly intended,  had  met  with  a  suitable  success.'' 

In  this,  however,  Steele  was  deceived;  audit 
is  singular  that  he  did  not  perceive  he  was 
placing  his  firiend  in  the  novel  and  ridiculous  si- 
tuation of  an  author  preparing  for  etemi^  by 
the  recoUection  of  a  well-written  play^  9xA  the 
iqpplause  of  a  crowded  theatre.    The  truth  is, 

.  *  Johnson's  Life  of  Hu^ies.  His  Life  u  also  wntten  by  Dibk 
eombe^  by  Gibber,  and  by  Dr.  CampbeU.  in  tbe  Biog.  Bril. 
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however,  the  annotators  on  the  Spectator  assign 
to  him  Nos.  224?  and  467  *. 

In  the  Guardian,  only  one  paper,  No.  37,  has 
been  discoyered  to  be  his,  and  in  his  correspond- 
ence, published  in  1772,  are  three  short  letters, 
intended  for  the  Guardian,  which  are  added  to 
the  present  edition.  The  general  character  of 
all  his  essays  is  favourable ;  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  mild  and  agreeable  humour,  some  of 
the  strokes  of  which  are  truly  Addisonian;  and 
his  serious  papers  are  excellent  both  for  matter 
and  manner.  Such  was  his  regard  for  decency, 
that  he  withdrew  his  contributions  to  a  volume 
of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  published  by  Steele, 
because  Pope's  imitation  of  Chaucer's  Wife  of 
Bath  was  to  be  inserted  in  it. 

The  name  of  Pope  has  been  currently  re- 
peated among  those  of  the  authors  of  the  Spec- 
tator, yet  one  article  only,  and  that  a  very  trifling 
one,  in  No.  527,  a  short  letter  with  a  few  verses, 
is  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him. 
His  "  Messiah"  was  published  in  No.  378,  and 
the  annotators  deduce  that  he  wrote  No.  408, 
from  its  train  of  thought,  which  is  the  same  that 
occurs  frequently  in  his  works,  and  especially  in 
his  "  Essay  on  Man."     His  contributions  to  the 

•  In  "  Duncoinbe*8  Letters  by  several  eminent  Persons  deceased, 
including  the  Correspondence  of  John  Hughes,  Esq.**  is  printed  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Hughes,  intended  for  the  Spectator,  on  English 
Operas,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  edit  1772.  The  letter  signed  Part/ienissa, 
in  No.  S06,  is  claimed  for  Hughes,  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  adds, 
that  the  real  person  alluded  to  was  a  Miss  Rotherham,  sister  to  the 
second  lady  of  the  sixth  Lord  Effingham,  and  aflerwards  married 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyatt,  master  of  Felstead  School,  in  Essex. — 
Gent.  Mag.  1780. 
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Guardian  are  more  important,  and  will  be  no- 
ticed in  tlie  Prefece  to  that  paper. 

Two  excellent  papers  on  dreaming,  Nos.  586 
and  59S,  and  which  nave  been  the  foundation  ol 
many  succeeding  essays  on  the  same  subject,  con- 
sidered in  the  same  point  of  \-iew,  were  written 
by  Mr.  John  Byrom,  whose  facetious  talents  were 
well  suited  to  this  species  of  composition,  and 
whose  delicate  and  simple  humour  appears  so  &- 
vourably  in  the  well-known  verses  in  No.  603, 
beginning  "  My  time,  O  ye  muses,"  &c.  His 
Phebe,  was  the  youngest  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Bentley's  daughters,  and  the  mother  of  Richard 
Cumberland,  Esq.  the  late  well-known  drama- 
tic and  miscellaneous  writer.  The  annotators 
ascribe  to  Mr.  Byrom  also  No.  587.  a  paper  to 
which  he  was  certainly  equal,  but  in  this  assign- 
ment they  have  overlooked  a  passage  in  No.  593, 
in  which  his  being  the  author  is  positively  de- 
nied. They  are  perhaps  more  correct  in  giving 
bun  credit  tor  No.  597,  although  even  that  ap- 
pears doubtful. 

This  ingenious  writer,  a  younger  son  of  Ed- 
ward Byrom,  of  Kersal,  in  Lancasnire,  was  bom 
at  MaiKhester,  1691.  He  was  educated  first  in 
his  nadve  town,  and  afterwards  at  Mercbant- 
L  Taylor's  School  in  London,  whence  he  was  ad- 

""  1  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
^  If  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Baker,  July  6, 
STOB.     His  first  pri>ductions  were  the  pa)iers  in 

e  Spectator  we  hn^e  enumerated.    In  the  same 

jar  ill  which  theyqipenred,  ni+jhe  was  elected 
ileUow  ot'  his  collegv,  but  not  choosing  to  enter 
into  orders,  hi;  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  follow- 
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ship  in  1716,  and  went  to  Montpeiler,  where, 
applying  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  physic, 
he  acquired  the  appellation  of  Dr.  Byrom*.  On 
his  return  to  London,  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Byrom,  against  the  consent  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  consequently  gave  her  no  fortune,  and 
our  author's  little  property  havuig  been  exhausted 
in  his  travels,  he  engaged  in  teadiing  short-hand 
writing,  and  for  some  years  obtained  a  compe- 
tent subsistence  by  that  ingenious  and  useful 
art,  and  taught,  amongst  many  others,  the  cele- 
brated Earl  of  Chestenield.  His  talents,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  otherwise  conspicuous,  as, 
in  1724,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roy^ 
Society.  Some  time  after  the  family  estate  at 
Kersal  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  and  relieved  him  from  the  business  of 
teaching  short-hand. 

He  now  retired  to  enjoy,  what  it  appears  he 
was  eminently  qualified  for,  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  life,  and  indulged  Jiis  pen  in  a  variety 
of  poetical  attempts,  chiefly  on  religious  sub- 
jects ;  but  his  lighter  verses,  which  in  mature 
years  he  despised,  have  generally  been  allowed 
the  preference.  His  religion,  which  was  strongly 
tinctured  with  Behmenism,  led  him  to  discuss 
subjects  in  verse,  which  perhaps  no  man  but  him- 
self would  have  clothed  in  that  dress.  His  hu- 
mour was,  however,  generally  predominant,  and 
inclines  us  to  wish  that  he  had  been  less  attached 
to  rhyme,  a  propensity  which  betrayed  him  into 
more  than  poetical  freedoms  with  subjects  be- 

•  Nicholses  Select  CpUection  of  Poems,  vol.  vii. 
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yond  his  province.  In  one  of  his  critical  disser- 
tations in  verse,  he  denied  the  existence  of  St. 
George,  the  patron  of  England,  and  challenged 
the  antiquaries  to  consider  the  question.  Tlie 
contest  between  a  poet  and  an  antiquary  seems 
very  unequal,  yet  the  late  venerable  Dr. 
Pegge  accepted  the  challenge,  and  confuted 
the  poet's  hypothesis  in  a  paper  in  the  Archae- 
ologia. 

Mr.  Bjnrom  died  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1763,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  man 
of  piety,  wit,  and  learning.  The  general  tenour 
of  his  life  was  innocent  and  ino&nsive,  and  it 
appears  that  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  had, 
from  his  earliest  years,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  mind^.  It  is  some  deduction  from 
his  character,  however,  that  he  not  only  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  reading  the  mystic  writers, 
but  even  professed  to  understand  the  works  of 
Jacob  Behmen. 

Four  papers  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spec- 
tator, were  the  production  of  Mr.  Henry  Grove, 
of  Taunton,  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine  of 
the  dissenting  persuasion,  who  died  in  1737,  and 
of  whom  a  very  copious  account  is  given  in  the 
Biographia.  His  papers  are  of  the  serious  kind. 
Nos.  588  and  601,  on  self-love  and  benevolence; 
No.  626,  on  the  force  of  novelty;  and  No.  635, 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
a  future  state.  Of  these  essays  the  praise  has 
been  uniform.  Dr.  Johnson  declared  No.  588 
to  be  ^^  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  English 

•  Biog.  Brit,  new  edit^ 
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language* ;"  and  No.  GS5,  was  re-publlshed  by 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London, 
along irith Addison's  Evidences,  inalSmo. edi- 
tion, dated  1731  f- 

Mr.  Grove's  publications  in  his  lifetime  were 
very  numerous,  and  after  his  death,  four  volumes 
of  postbamous  pieces  were  added  to  his  works. 
Hb  "  Mora]  Philosophy"  is  a  very  useM  book, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  the  various  subjects  connected  with 
morals,  but  as  forming  an  index  of  reference  to 
every  publication  that  had  then  i^ipeared,  in 
idiich  each  topic  had  been  directly  or  collaterally 
treated. 

In  the  list  of  the  writers  of  the  Spectator, 

S'len  bv  Steele  in  No.  555,  the  name  of  Mr. 
eniy  Martyn  occurs,  but  no  part  of  his  share 
can  be  ascertained,  except  the  letter  to  the  king 
of  France,  in  No.  180.  No.  200,  on  the  same 
subject,  is  conjectured  by  the  annotators  to  be 
his,  and  they  nave  the  same  suspicion  of  No. 
232.  Some  account  of  this  gentleman  is  given 
IB  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  ProfessorsJ. 
He  was  an  exellent  scholar  and  an  able  lawyer, 
bat  hb  infirm  state  of  health  would  not  permit 
Uia  to  attend  the  courts.  He  had  a  principal 
ni  in  a  paper  called  "  The  British  Mer- 
f  or  Commerce  Preserved,"  in  answer  to 


*  Bmwdl'i  Life  of  Johnnui.    See  alio  the  Ad^tian)  to  hi* 
lifci  >  K.  gdedit.  1798. 
fBlofC-Brii. 
'     ^^P-  8SS,  iftct  tlip  He  of  hi]  hrolher,  EiJfrard  Martyn,  pro- 
I     w«w  rfHheloric,  snd  At  immedUte  predecessor  of  Ward,  ihe 
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"  The  Mercator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved," 
written  by  Defoe,  in  179  nmnbers,  from  May 
26th,  1713,  to  July  20,  1714,  with  a  view  to  set 
the  treaty  of  commerce  made  with  France  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  ratified  by  parliament.  The 
rejection  of  that  treaty  was  in  a  great  measure 
promoted  by  Mr.  Martyn's  paper,  and  govem- 
raent  rewarded  him  for  it  by  making  him  In- 
spector-General of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  customs.  He  died  at  Blackheath,  March 
25, 1721. 

In  the  same  list,  in  No.  SSS,  are  given  the 
names  of  Mr.  Carey,  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
Mr.  Tickell,  and  Mr.  Eusden*,  but  no  inquiry 
into  their  respective  shares  has  been  yet  satis- 
factory. The  signature  T.  has  been  frequently 
suspected  to  mean  Tickell;  yet  nothing  of  his 
can  be  ascertained,  except  what  will  not  rank 
him  among  Essayists,  a  Poem  entitled  "  The 
Royal  Progress,"  in  No.  620  f. 

An  ingenious  letter  on  the  eye,  in  No.  250,  is 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Golding,  of  whom  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  any  information. 

A  very  short  letter,  written  with  a  tradesman- 
like simplicity,  in  No.  268,  and  signed  James 
Easy,  was  the  production  of  Mr.  James  Hey- 
wood,  many  years  a  wholesale  linen-draper  od 
Fish-Stteet^Iiill,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Aus- 


*  A  short  letter  in  No.  84,  on  idols,  is  ascribed  by  the  annotators 
to  Mr.  Eusden,  afterwards  the  poet-laureat,  but  this  cannot  deserve 
the  acknowledgment  in  No.  555. 

t  The  annotators  give  him  the  first  part  of  No.  410,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned. 
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tin-friars,  iii  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  July  23, 
1776. 

The  excellent  character  oi  Emilia^  in  No.  302, 
was  claimed  by  Mr.  Duncombe  for  Mr.  Hughes, 
but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Broome;  but  whether  Dr.  Broome, 
the  poet,  and  partner  with  Pope  in  translating 
the  Odyssey,  is  not  so  clearly  determined.  Bro- 
mius  mentioned  in  this  paper,  will  not  agree  with 
his  character,  who,  when  rector  of  Sturston,  in 
SuflTolk,"  married  a  wealthy  widow*."  The  lady 
named  here  Emilia^  was  the  "  mother  of  Mrs. 
Ascham,  of  Connington,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
grandmother  of  the  present  Lady  Hatton." 

The  letter  on  foreign  travel,  in  J^o.  364,  signed 
Philip  Homebred^  was  written  by  Mr.  Philip 
Yorke,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke.  Mr.  Boswell  informs  us, 
probably  in  too  decisive  language,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  would  not  allow  merit  to  this  letter,  and 
said  that  "  it  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had  nothing 
luminous."  It  is  certainly  not  the  paper  we 
might  expect  from  a  Lord  Chancellor,  but  it 
was  written  by  a  young  man,  just  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  who  had  sense  enough  to  censure  a 
prevailing  folly  with  some  degree  of  humour, 
and  great  justice.  The  same  subject  has  been 
since  illustrated  in  the  World  by  another  noble- 
man, Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfieldf . 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  another  paper,  which 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  was  one   of  those 

♦  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  art.  Brome»  or  Broome. 
f  See  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Addison,  in  Tatler,  No.  9  3. 
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illustrious  characters  who  have  ennobled  their 
families  by  merit  in  a  profession,  in  which,  with 
vey  few  exceptions,  merit  only  has  been  found 
to  succeed.  In  very  early  life  he  appears  to 
have  been  noted  for  learning  and  industry,  and 
for  qualities  which  were  fitted  to  shine  in  public 
life.  When  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
had  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  the  following  year 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  solicitor-^neral, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Parker.  In  Feb.  172S-4,  he  was  appointed  at- 
torney-general, and  in  October,  173S,  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  On  the  decease  of 
Lord  Talbot  in  1736-7,  he  was  called  to  the 
high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  when  only  in  his 
forty-seventh  year.  Yet  this  rapid  succession  of 
honours  was  followed  by  a  correspondent  share 
of  popularity.  In  each  office  he  discharged  his 
duty  in  a  manner  both  honourable  and  dignified: 
his  station  derived  lustre  from  his  piety,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  justice,  and  he  at  once  enjoyed  and 
deserved  the  esteem  of  the  public.  Of  his  abili- 
ties the  following  character  is  said  to  be  strictly 
just :  "  The  sWle  of  his  eloquence  was  more 
adapted  to  the  House  of  Lords  than  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  pleasing 
and  melodious;  his  manner  was  placid  and  dig- 
nified. Precision  of  arrangement,  closeness  of 
argument,  fluency  of  expression,  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, great  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
spoke,  were  his  particular  characteristics.  He 
seldom  rose  into  great  animation :  his  chief  aim 
was  more  to  convince  than  amuse;  to  appeal  to 
the  judgement  rather  than  to  the  feelings  of  his 
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auditors.   He  possessed  a  perfect  command  over 
himself  and  his  even  temper  was  never  ruffled  by 

Etulant  opposition,  or  malignant  invective*." 
e  died  March  6,  1764,  and  it  is  by  general 
consent  that  the  epithets  great  and  good  have 
been  ever  since  connected  with  his  name. 

Two  visions,  in  Nos.  460  and  501,  were  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Thomas  Pamell.  This  allegorical 
mode  of  conveying  instruction  was  much  encou- 
raged and  practised  by  Addison  and  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Steele,  there 
was  always  a  particular  demand  for  such  papers. 
Dr.  Parnell's  Visions  have  considerable  merit, 
but  firom  a  member  of  the  Scriblenis  Club^  and  a 
man  of  acknowledged  wit,  we  might  have  surely 
expected  contributions  of  a  more  numorous  cast. 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Pamell,  prefixed  to  his 
works,  was  the  first  attempt  to  collect  memorials 
of  him;  although  enrolled  among  the  English 
poets  in  Dr.  Johnson's  edition,  his  name  had  not 
appeared  in  the  General  Dictionary,  or  in  the 
BiographiaBritannica.  Goldsmith's  materials  are 
very  scanty,  and  Johnson,  while  he  compliments 
Goldsmith  on  what  he  had  done,  seems  averse 
to  the  subject. 

Thomas  Pamell,  D.D.,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  of  Qongleton,  in  Cheshire,  was 
bom  ui  Dublin,  in  the  year  1679,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  Dublin  College,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
July  9,  1700,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained 
a  deacon,  by  Dr.  William  King,  then  bishop  of 

*  Coxe*s  Memoirs  of  Sir  tl.  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  4S,  4to. 
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As  there  was  no  admittance  to  his  oratory,  with*- 
out  paying  a  sum  at  the  door,  generally. a  ishil- 
ling,  such  expedients  served  occasionally  to  re-* 
cruit  his  finances.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
weekly  paper,  of  unintelligible  declamation, 
called  Tne  Hyp-Doctor,  for  which  "  secret  ser- 
vice*" he  had  100/.  a  year.  The  origin  of  The 
Hyp-Doctor,  as  it  has  been  related  to  the  writer 
of  this  article,  will  show  the  peculiar  turn  of 
Henley's  humour.  He  went  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  represented  himself  as  a  man  who 
could  do  great  service  to  the  state,  and  hinted 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  employ  him.  Sir  Ro- 
bert declined  the  oflfer  in  very  polite  terms,  and 
Henley  left  the  room  with  a  threat,  that  "  he 
could  wield  a  pen !"  On  recollection,  the  mi- 
nister thought  it  might  be  proper  to  stop  this 
writer's  opposition  by  a  small  salary,  and  called 
after  him  from  the  top  of  the  stair-case,  "  Hyp ! 
Doctor ! "  promised  him  his  support,  and  inrnie- 
diately  the  Hyp-Doctor,  No.  1,  made  its  appear- 
ance. Its  purpose  was  to  ridicule  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Craftsman. 

In  No.  288,  is  a  letter  from  a  tradesman,  re- 
commending his  wares,  signed  Peter  Motteux, 
the  real  name  of  a  man  of  some  talents,  but,  if 
the  manner  of  his  death  has  not  been  misrepre- 
sented, of  immoral  character.  He  was  a  native 
of  France,  and  came  to  England  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz.     Such  was  the  skill 

*  Biog.  Diet.  In  Cooke's  Preacher's  Assistant  is  a  list  of  fif- 
teen  sermons  preached  on  public  occasions,  and  printed,  by  our 
orator.  One  is  entitled,  «*  The  Butcher's  Lecture."  Mr.  Cooke 
calls  him  ««  Rector  of  Chelraondiston,  Suffolk." 
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he  acquired  in  the  English  language,  that  he 
translirted  with  success  Rabelais  and  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  wrote  some  very  popular  plays.  He 
had  a  large  East-India  warehouse  in  Leaden- 
ball-street,  and  held  a  place  in  the  Foreign  Post- 
office.  Although  advanced  in  life,  and  married 
to  a  very  beautiful  woman,  he  indulged  in  the 
licentiousness  of  brothels,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  found  dead,  Feb.  19,  1717-18*. 

The  aflFectionate  letter  on  the  death  of  a  wife, 
in  No.  520,  is  attributed  to  a  Mr.  Francham, 
of  NOTwich,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  now  re- 
membered :  and  an  excellent  dream,  in  No.  524*, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  Mr. 
Dunlop,  then  Greek  professor  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  a  merchant. 
Of  the  latter  gentleman,  we  are  told,  that  he 
traded  to  Swecfen,  and  his  business  carrying  him 
there,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  kingdom 
abruptly,  in  consequence  of  "something  be- 
tween" him  and  Queen  Christina.  This  event 
is  supposed  to  have  affected  his  intellects,  much 
in  the  manner  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  injured  by  his  passion 
for  the  widow  f.  Mr.  Dunlop  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  used  in  most 
of  the  schools  and  universities  of  Scotland. 
Upon  what  authority  the  joint  concern  of  these 
gentlemen  in  this  paper  is  asserted,  does  not 
appear.  It  was  formerly  ascribed  to  Professor 
Simpson,  of  Glasgow,  but  whether  the  mathe- 
matician or  the  divine,  for  there  were  two  of  the 
name  contemporaries,  we  are  not  informed. 

•  Biog.  Diet  and  Dram,    f  Spect.  8vo.  vol.  vii.  p.  284,  note. 
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A  letter  in  No.  140,  signed  Leonora,  and 
another  in  No.  163,  with  the  same  signature, 
are  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  Miss  Shep- 
heard,  and  a  letter  in  No.  92,  by  her  sister.  Of 
these  ladies  it  is  only  related  that  they  were  col- 
lateral descendants  of  Sir  Fleetwood  Shepheard^ 
"  of  facetious  memoiy."  A  very  short  letter  in 
No.  480,  signed  M.  D.  was  written  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Harper,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  an  eminent  coor 
veyancer.  Steele  omitted  some  parts  of  it,  and 
made  some  alterations  in  it 

The  last  contributor  to  the  Spectator,  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge,  and  who  was  the  long- 
est survivor,  is  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  a  late 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
opulent  distiller  in  Holbom,  and  was  bom  in 
1690.  He  had  his  education  at  Westminster 
school,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  his  merits 
and  elected  one  of  the  king's  scholars.  In  1 710» 
he  was  elected  to  Trinity-College,  Cambridge. 
In  1716,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
'*  Cicero  de  Oraiore^^  and  at  the  desire  of  a  friend 
dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  whom  he  .was  an 
entu*e  stranger.  This  incident  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  fortune,  for  Lord  Parker  soon  af- 
ter recommended  him  to  Dr.  Bentley,  master  of 
Trinity,  to  be  made  one  of  the  fellows.  In  1 7 1 7, 
bein^  then  M.A.,  he  was  ordained,  and  in  1718, 
was  mvited  to  live  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Parker,  as  his  lordship's  domestic  chaplain. 
In  1719,  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Sta- 
pleford  Abbots,  in  Essex,  and  in  1720,  to  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew  Exchange,  London.     In 
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1723,  his  noble  patron  presented  him  to  St. 
Martin*s-in-the-Fields,  and  in  1726,  he  preached 
a  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  that  church, 
when  rebuilt  in  its  present  splendid  form.     In 

1724,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him 
bjT  Archbishop  Wake.    In  1739,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  deanery  of  Winchester,  and  m 
1748  to  the  bishoprick  of  Bangor;  in  1756,  he 
vas  removed  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  the 
deanery  of  Westminster.  In  1763,  when  the  in- 
firmities of  age  began  to  be  felt,  he  wished  to 
resign  both,  and  retire  into  a  quiet  station,  but 
his  Majesty  prevailed  on  him  to  continue.    Dr. 
Pearce's  reasons  for  an  application  so  unusual, 
do  him  much  honour ;  he  said,  that  as  he  never 
made  a  sinecure  of  his  preferments,  he  was  tired 
with  business,  and  being  in  the  74tfi  year  of  his 
age,  he  wished  to  resign  his  preferments  while 
his  foculties  were  entire,  lest  he  should  outlive 
them,  and  the  church  suffer  by  his  infirmities  ♦. 
In  1763,  however,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign 
the  deanery.     In  1773,  he  lost  his  lady,  with 
whom  he  had  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  domestic  comfort  for  fifty-two  years,  and  after 
some  months  of  lingering  decay,  he  died   at 
Little  Ealing,  June  29,  1774.    Being  asked  one 
day  how  he  could  live  with  so  little  nutriment, 
**  1  live,"  said  he,  "  upon  the  recollection  of  an 
innocent  and  well  spent  life,  which  is  my  only 
sustenance! ."    He  supported  through  this  long 

•  MS.  Letter  from  Dr.  Pettingal  to  Mr,  Cole,  in  Brit.  Mus. 
f  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bo^^yer. 
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life  the  character  of  an  able  divine,  and  a  sound 
critic  and  philologer*. 

During  his  early  years,  he  amused  himself  with 
light  compositions,  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 
he  did  not  publish  more  than  the  Spectator, 
No.  572,  on  quacks,  which  was  a  little  retouched 
by  Addison,  and  No.  633,  on  eloquence  f.  He 
wrote  also  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  its  proper  place,  and  an  exquisite 
little  &ncy  in  a  periodical  paper  entitled  The 
Freethinker. 

At  the  conclusion  of  No.  555,  Steele  says, 
'^  It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left 
off  the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  several  excellent 
sentiments  and  agreeable  pieces  in  that  work  ta 
Mr.  Ince,  of  Gray's  Inn."  The  annotators  fol- 
low this  intimation  with  some  account  of  Mr. 
Ince,  but  no  discovery  has  been  made  of  his 
"  sentiments,''  or  "  pieces."  In  a  conversatioa 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1777,  Mr.  Mur];diy  said^ 
he  remembered  when  there  were  several  people 
alive  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  re- 
putation merely  from  having  written  a  paper  in 
the  Spectator.  He  mentioned  particularly  Mr. 
Ince,  who  used  to  frequent  Tom's  coiiee4iouser 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  seemed  to  think  this  kind  of 

*  His  life  was  prefixed  to  his  posthumous  works  hy  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Derby,  his  chaplain,  2  vols.  4to.  1777,  but  his  papers  in  the 
Spectator  and  Guardian,  were  acknowledged  by  Dr,  Feuce,  ia  m- 
letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  dated  June  5,  1764« 

f  The  annotators  on  the  Spectator,  by  some  mistake,  say  that 
No.  636  was  printed  by  Tickell,  in  his  edition  of  Addison's 
works.  Tickell  published  no  Spectotort  in  that  editioD>  after 
No.  600. 
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mention  depreciating,  repeated  how  highly  Steele 
speaks  of  Mr.  Ince.  He  was  secretary  to  the  ac* 
ooiinLs  of  the  army,  and  died  October  11,  1758. 
That  many  persons  wrote  single  papers  or  letters 
in  the  Spectator,  whose  names  are  now  irreco- 
verable, may  be  easily  supposed.  Mr.  Cole,  in 
his  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  mentions  a  Mr. 
Western,  father  of  Thomas  Western  of  Riven- 
hall,  in  Essex  (which  last  died  in  1766),  as  the 
author  of  a  few  numbers;  and  I  learn  from  a 
recent  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  that 
die  Rev.  John  Lloyd,  M.  A.  who  published  a 
poem  entitled  "  God,"  about  the  year  1724, 
calls  himself,  in  the  title-page,  "  Author  of  se- 
veral of  the  Spectators." 

The  paper  in  which  the  above  compliment  is 
paid  to  Mr.  Ince,  is  the  concluding  one  of  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  original  second  edition,  to 
which  Steele  signs  his  name,  and  in  which  he 
introduces  the  names  of  the  principal  writers. 
The  Spectator  was  then  laid  down  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  in  which  interval  the  Guardian,  and 
its  sequel,  the  Englishman,  were  published.   The 
time   when  the    Spectator  was   revived,    Dr. 
Johnson  thought  "  unfavourable  to  literature," 
as  "  the  succession  of  a  new  family  to  the  throne 
filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  con- 
fusion."   The  attempt,  however,  was  made,  for 
which  a  whimsical  reason  is  assigned  in  No.  632, 
and  not  unsuccessfully  with  respect  to  merit,  but 
the  sale  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding papers.     They  now  came  out  only  three 
times  a  week,  and  Steele,  it  is  thought,  had  no 
concern  in  it     Addison  wrote  above  a  fourth 

VOL.  V.  f 
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part,  and  conducted  the  whole  with  Eustace 
Budgell,  whose  share,  if  he  had  any,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  There  arelione  of  the  papers 
lettered  at  the  close,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
and  Addison's  contributions  are  marKed  in  this 
edition  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tickell,  who 
collected  them  in  his  works. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  this  volume  is  more 
valuable  than  any  of  wose  which  went  before  it. 
There  is  certainly  more  variety  of  style  and  man- 
ner in  it,  and  perhaps  of  subject ;  but  in  general 
the  papers  are  less  hvely,  and  have  been  less  po- 
pular. Why  the  Spectator  was  revived  after 
the  Guardian  had  closed,  and  why  it  ends 
abruptly  with  a  paper  from  a  stranger,  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  now  be  resolved.  There  is 
some  reason  to  think  this  eighth  volume  was  a 
bookseller's  project,  who  perhaps  employed  Bud- 
gell  as  editor,  and  engaged  Aadison  as  a  writer. 

Of  the  great  success  of  the  Spectator,  both 
in  papers  and  in  volumes,  we  have  unequivocal, 
evidence  from  Steele's  declaration,  in'  No.  555y 
that  an  edition  of  the  reprinted  volumes,  of 
above  "  nine  thousand  each  book,"  were  then 
sold  off,  such  was  the  laudable  avidity  in  those 
days  for  moral  instruction  and  elegant  amuse- 
ment. The  tax  on  each  half  sheet  brought  into 
the  stamp  office,  one  week  with  another,  above 
201.  per  week,  notwithstanding  it  at  first  reduced 
the  sale  to  less  than  half  the  number  that  was 
usually  printed  before  the  tax  was  imposed. 
This  stamp-duty  took  place,  Aug.  1,  1712,  and 
every  single  half  sheet  paid  a  halfpenny  to  the 
Queen.     "  Have  you  seen,"  says  Swift,  "  the 
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stamp?  Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  half- 
penny. The  Observator  is  fallen;  the  Med- 
leys are  jumbled  together  with  the  Flying  Post; 
the  Examiner  is  deadly  sick;  the  Spectator 
keeps  up  and  doubles  its  price."  This  increased 
the  price  of  each  paper  to  two-pence,  the  price, 
as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  of  periodical  papers  *, 
consisting  of  three  half  sheets  elegantly  printed 
on  fine  paper,  while  the  Tatlers,  Spectators, 
and  Guardians,  consisted  of  a  single  half-sheet, 
printed  on  the  vilest  paper  of  which  any  speci- 
mens have  descended  to  posterity. 

But  the  exact  amount  of  the  daily  sale  has 
been,  with  some,  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. Dr.  Johnson,  estimating  by  the  20/. 
paid  to  the  revenue  weekly,  gives  1680  for  the 
daily  number  f.  One  of  the  annotators  thinks 
that  this  calculation  is  not  made  with  the  Doc- 
tor's usual  accuracy;  that  it  is  probable  we 
ought  to  read  above  "  29/.  instead  of  above 
2oJL"  in  Steele's  concluding  number;  or,  that 
admitting  the  other  sum,  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered that  the  greatest  number  of  the  Specta- 
tors were  actualKr  published  before  the  duty,  on 
which  the  calculation  rests,  took  place.  It  is 
added,  on  the  express  testimony  of  Dr.  Fleet- 
wood, in  a  letter  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, that  the  daily  sale  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand. 

Wliatever  die  precise  number  was,  it  is  cer- 

*  Rambler,  Adventurer,  &c. 

f  In  opposition  to  this  we  have  Addison's  declaration,  tliat  three 
ihouiand  were  sold  daily  about  the  comniciicement  of  the  work, 
iiee  No.  10. 
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withheld,  although  it  might  have  been  placed 
with  perhaps  more  propriety  among  the  ^ino- 
tations.  This  information  was  lately  commu- 
nicated, by  the  Rev.  Duke  Yonge  of  Flymptofi, 
to  my  excellent  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Nares,  to  whom  I  am  immediately  in- 
debted for  a  copy. 

"  My  attention,"  says  Mr.  Yonge,  "  was  first 
drawn  to  this  subject  by  a  very  vague  tradition 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Crawley  Boevey, 
of  Flaxley  Abbey  in  Gloucestershire,  that  Mrs. 
Catherine  Boevey,  widow  of  William  Boevey, 
Esquire,  and  who  died  January  21,  1726,  was 
the  original  from  whence  the  picture  was  drawn. 
She  was  left  a  widow  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  by  her  portrait  (now  at  Flaxley  Abbey, 
and  drawn  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  her 
life),  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  hand- 
some dignified  figure,  as  she  is  described  to 
have  been  in  the  1 13th  number  of  the  Spectator. 
She  was  a  personage  well  known  and  much 
distinguished  in  her  day,  and  is  described  very 
respectably  in  the  New  Atalantis,  under  the 
name  of  Fortia. 

^^  From  these  facts  I  was  induced  to  examine 
whether  any  internal  evidence  could  be  traced 
in  the  Spectator  to  justify  the  tradition.  The 
result  of  that  inquiry  is  as  follows. 

"  The  papers  in  uie  Spectator  which  give  the 
description  of  the  widow  were  certainly  written 
by  Steele,  and  that  Mrs.  Boevey  was  well  known 
to  Steele,  and  held  by  him  in  high  estimation, 
is  equally  certain.  He  dedicates  the  three,  vo- 
lumes of  the  "  JLady's  Library"  to  three  differ- 
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ent  ladies,  Lady  Burlington,  Mrs.  Boevey,  and 
Mrs.  Steele :  he  describes  each  of  them  in  terms 
of  the  liigfaest  commendation,  but  each  of  them 
is  distinguished  by  very  discriminating  charac- 
teristics. However  exalted  the  characters  of 
Lady  Burlington  or  Mrs.  Steele,  there  is  not 
one  word  in  the  dedication  to  either,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  character  of  the  Widow,  but 
die  characters  of  Mrs.  Boevey  and  the  Widow 
«e  drawn  with  marks  of  very  striking  coinci- 
dence.  No.  113  of  the  Spectator,  as  &r  as  it 
relates  to  the  Widow,  is  almost  a  parody  on  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Boevey,  as  drawn  in  the  de- 
dication. Sir  Roger  tells  his  friend  that  she  is 
a  reading  lady,  and  that  her  discourse  was  as 
learned  as  the  best  philosopher  could  possibly 
make.  She  reads  upon  the  nature  of  plants, 
and  understands  every  thing.  In  the  dedica- 
tion, Steele  says,  ^^  instead  of  assemblies  and 
conversations,  books  and  solitude  have  been  your 
choice :  you  have  charms  of  your  own  sex,  and 
knowledge  not  inferior  to  the  most  learned  of 
ours."  In  No.  118,  '*  her  superior  merit  is 
such,"  says  Sir  Roger,  "  that  I  cannot  approach 
her  without  awe ;  my  heart  is  checked  by  too 
much  esteem." — Dedication.  "  Your  person 
and  fortune  equally  raise  the  admiration  and 
awe  of  our  whole  sex." 

<<  She  is  described  as  having  a  confident,  as 
the  Knight  calls  her,  to  whom  he  expresses  a 
peculiar  aversion.  No.  118  being  chiefly  on  that 
subject.  "  Of  all  persons  under  the  sun,"  says 
the  good  old  Knight,  "  be  sure  to  set  a  mark 
upon  confidents."  I  know  not  whether  the  lady 
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was  deserving  6f  the  Knight's  reprobation,  but 
Mrs.  Boevey  certainly  had  a  female  friend  of 
this  description,  of  the  name  of  Pope,  who  lived 
with  her  more  than  forty  years,  whom  she  left 
executrix,  and  who,  it  is  believed  in  the  family, 
did  not  execute  her  office  in  the  most  liberal 
manner. 

"  The  character  of  Mrs.  Boevey  was  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  applause  which  Steele  bestows 
upon  her ;  and  tnough  these  coinciding  marks 
do  not  prove  that  Mrs.  Boevey  and  the  VVidow 
were  the  same,  yet  the  presumption  appears 
reasonable  that  he  who  drew  the  two  portraits 
so  much  alike  painted  from  the  same  original, 
and  one  he  tells  us  himself  was  Mrs.  Boevey. 

^^  Two  objectionsp  may  be  started  against  this 
presumptive  evidence:  That  the  Knight  first 
saw  the  Widow  at  the  assizes  at  Worcester, 
where  she  appeared,  according  to  his  account, 
to  contest  a  law-suit. 

"  That  this  law-suit  was  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  the  heir-at-law  of  her  hUsband. 

"  There  is  no  tradition  of  any  such  dispute 
having  arisen :  and  if  there  had,  as  Mrs.  Boe- 
vey*s  residence  and  the  property  she  occupied 
was  in  Gloucestershire,  Gloucester  would  have 
been  the  place  where  die  issue  must  have  been 
tried. 

^^  I  do  not  consider  the  objections  as  carrying 
much  weight.  Steele,  in  delineating  the  cha- 
racter, might  reasonably  be  unwilhng  to  de- 
scribe her  too  closely :  her  residence  at  Flaxley 
Abbey  was  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Wor- 
cestershire, and  the  Knight,  in  making  his  first 
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visit,  speaks  of  his  going  across  the  country  for 
that  purpose. 

**  Mrs.  Boevey  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 
at  Flaxiey,  with  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of 
the  chapel  to  her  memory.  There  is  also  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

On  this  ingenious  paper  I  have  only  to  re- 
mark, that  it  carries  as  much  probability  as  de- 
ductions from  such  facts  can  be  expected  to 
carry  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  unproper  to  suggest  to  the  reader,  who 
may  wish  to  examine  the  evidence  more  closely, 
that  Mrs.  Boevey  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  in  the  year  1691,  and  consequently 
at  the  dates  of  the  Spectators  in  which  she  is 
described,  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
Sir  Roger  is  described  as  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
a  disproportion  which  seems  not  unsuitable  to 
the  character  in  which  he  is  drawn,  or  to  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  addresses. 
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VOL.  I. 

'  TO 

JOHN  LORD  SOMERS, 

BARON  OP  BTESHAJC 
MT  LORD^ 

I  SHOULD  not  act  the  part  of  jan  impartial  Spec- 
tator^ if  I  dedicated  the  following  papers  to  one 
who  is  not  of  the  most  consummate  and  most  ac« 
knowledged  merit. 

None  but  a  person  of  a  finished  character  can  be 
the  proper  patron  of  a  work  which  endeavours  to  cul- 
tivate and  polish  human  life^  by  promoting  virtue  and 
knowledge^  and  by  recommending  whatsoever  may 
be  either  useful  or  ornamental  to  society. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you^  is  offering 
a  kind  of  violence  to  one  who  is  as  solicitous  to 
shun  applause  as  he  is  assiduous  to  deserve  it.  But^ 
my  lord^  this  is  perhaps  the  only  particular  in  which 
your  prudence  will  be  always  disappointedT 

While  justice,  candour,  equanimity,  a  zeal  for  the 
good  of  your  country,  and  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
quence in  bringing  over  others  to  it,  are  valuable 
distinctions  ;  you  are  not  to  expect  that  the  public 
will  so  for  comply  with  your  inclinations,  as  to  for- 
bear celebrating  such  extraordinary  qualities.     li 
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is  in  vain  that  you  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  your 
share  of  merit  in  the  many  national  services  wnich 
you  have  effected.  Do  what  you  will^  the  present 
age  will  be  talking  of  your  virtues^  though  posterity 
alone  will  do  them  justice. 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and  contend- 
ing interests  in  the  ways  of  ambition ;  but  your  great 
abilities  have  been  invited  to  power^  and  impor- 
tuned to  accept  of  advancement.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  this  should  happen  to  your  lordship^  who  could 
bring  into  the  service  of  your  sovereign  the  arts  and 
policies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  as  ivell  as 
the  most  exact  knowledge  of  our  own  constitudon 
in  particular^  and  of  the  interests  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral ;  to  which  I  must  also  add^  a  certain  dignity 
in  yourself,  that^  to  say  the  least  of  it^  has  been  al- 
ways equal  to  those  great  honours  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the  chnrdi 
owed  to  you^  in  the  most  dangerous  day  it  ever 
saw^  that  of  the  arraignment  of  its  prelates ;  and 
how  fsa  the  civil  power^  in  the  late  and  present 
reign,  has  been  indebted  to  your  coonsels  and  wi»« 
dom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages  which  the 
public  has  received  from  your  administration,  would 
be  a  more  proper  work  for  an  history^  than  for  an 
address  of  this  nature. 

Your  lordship  appears  as  great  in  your  pnTStft 
life^  as  in  the  most  important  offices  which  you  have 
borne.  I  would,  therefore,  rather  choose  to  speak 
of  the  pleasure  you  afford  all  who  are  admitted  to 
your  conversation,  of  your  elegant  taste  in  all  the 
polite  arts  of  learning,  of  your  great  humanity  and 
complacency  of  manners,  and  of  the  surprising  in-* 
fluence  which  is  peculiar  to  yon,  in  mairing  every 
one  who  converses  with  your  lorcbhip  prefer  yoa  tMii 
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T,  witiiout  tfainkinff  fiit  less  meanly  of  his  own 

ttknts.  But  if  I  should  take  notice  of  all  that 
mieht  be  observed  in  your  lordship^  I  should  have 
nothing  n^w  to  say  upon  any  other  character  of 
distinctiim*     I  am, 

ur  honp, 
Your  Lordship's  most  devoted^ 
Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


VOL.  IL 


TO 

CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 
MY  LORD, 

Similitude  of  manners  and  studies  is  usually  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  stroi^est  motives  to  affection 
and  esteem ;  but  the  passionate  veneration  I  have 
for  your  lordship,  I  thmk  flows  firom  an  admiration 
of  qualities  in  you,  of  which  in  the  whole  course  of 
these  papers,  I  have  acknowledged  myself  incapable. 
While  I  busy  myself  as  a  stranger  upon  earth,  and 
can  pretend  to  no  other  than  being  a  looker-on,  you 
are  conspicuous  in  the  busy  and  polite  world,  both 
in  the  world  of  men,  and  that  of  letters.  Wbile  I 
am  silent  and  unobserved  in  public  meetings,  you 
are  admired  by  all  that  approach  you,  as  the  fife  and 
eenius  of  the  conversation.  What  a  happy  con« 
junction  of  different  talents  meets  in  him  whose 
whole  discourse  is  at  once  animated  by  the  strength 
and  force  of  reason,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
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and  embellishments  of  wit !  When  learning  im- 
diates  common  U£e,  it  is  then  in  its  highest  use  and 
perfection ;  and  it  is  to  such  as  your  lordship,  that 
the  sciences  owe  the  esteem  which  they  have  with 
the  active  part  of  mankind.  Knowledge  of  books 
in  recluse  men^  is  like  that  sort  of  lantern^  which 
hides  him  who  carries  it^  and  serves  only  to  pass 
through  secret  and  gloomy  paths  of  his  own ;  but 
in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  business^  it  is^  as  a 
torch  in  the  hand  of  one  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
show  those  who  were  bewildered,  the  way  which 
leads  to  their  prosperity  and  wel&re.  A  generous 
concern  for  your  country,  and  a  passion  for  every 
thing  which  is  truly  great  and  noble,  are  what  ac- 
tuate all  your  life  and  actions ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  that  I  have  an  ambition  this  book  may  be 
placed  in  the  library  of  so  good  a  judge  of  what  is 
valuable,  in  that  library  where  the  choice  is  such, 
that  it  will  not  be  a  disparagement  to  be  the  meanest 
author  in  it.  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  taking  this 
occasion  of  telling  all  the  world  how  ardently  I  love 
and  honour  you ;  and  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost 
gratitmde  for  all  your  favours, 

MT  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
most  obedient,  and  most 

humble  Servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 
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VOL.   III. 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  BOYLE  •. 

SIB,  1712. 

As  the  professed  design  of  this  work  is  to  entertain 
its  readers  in  general,  without  giving  offence  to  any 
particular  person,  it  would  be  difficidt  to  find  out  so 
proper  a  patron  for  it  as  yourself,  there  being  none 
whose  merit  is  more  umversally  acknowledged  by 
all  parties,  and  who  has  made  himself  more  ftends, 
and  fewer  enemies.  Your  great  abilities  and  un- 
questioned integrity,  in  those  high  employments 
which  you  have  passed  through,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  raised  you  this  general  approba- 
tion, had  they  not  been  accompanied  with  that  mo- 
deration in  a  high  fortune,  and  that  affability  of 
manners,  which  are  so  conspicuous  through  all  parts 
of  your  life.  Your  aversion  to  any  ostentatious  arts 
of  setting  to  show  those  great  services  which  you 
have  done  the  public,  has  not,  likewise,  a  little  con- 
tributed to  that  universal  acknowledgment  which  is 
paid  you  by  your  country. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  your  character, 
is  that  which  hinders  me  from  enlarging  on  those 
extraordinary  talents,  which  have  given  you  so  great 
a  figure  in  the  British  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  ele- 
gance and  politeness  which  appear  in  your  more  re- 
tired conversation.     I  should   be  unpardonable  if, 

•  Youngest  son  of  Charles,  Lord  Clifford,  and  aftervrards  Lor^ 
Cafleton. 

b2 
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after  wliat  I  liave  said^  I  should  longer  detain  yon 
with  an  address  of  this  nature:  I  cannot,  howeyer^ 
oondude  it^  without  acknowledging  thoee  great  ob- 
ligations which  you  have  hiid  upon^ 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient 

humble  Servant, 

THE  8PECTATOB. 
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TO 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

mr  LORD,  171s. 

As  it  is  natural  to  have  a  fondness  for  what  has  cost 
us  much  time  and  attention  to  produce,  I  hope  your 
grace  will  fomve  my  endeavour  to  preserve  this 
work  firom  obuvion,  by  affixing  to  it  your  memo- 
raUe  name. 

I  shall  not  here  presume  to  mention  the  illus-r 
trious  passages  of  your  life,  which  are  celebrated  by 
the  whole  age,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  tlie 
most  sublime  pens ;  but  if  I  could  convey  yoa  to 
posterity  in  your  private  character,  and  describe  the 
stature,  the  behaviour,  and  aspect,  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  I  question  not  but  it  would  fill  the 
reader  wi£  more  agreeable  images,  and  give  him 
a  more  delightful  entertainment  than  what  can  be 
found  in  the  following,  or  any  other  book. 

One  cannot  indeed  without  offence  to  yourself 
observe,  that  you  excel  the  rest  of  mankini  in  the 
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leasts  as  well  as  the  greatest  endowments.  Nor  were 
it  a  circanistance  to  be  mentioned^  if  the  graces  and 
attractions  of  yonr  person  were  not  the  only  pre-emi- 
nence you  have  above  others^  which  is  left  almost 
unobserved  by  greater  writers. 

Yet  how  pleasing  would  it  be  to  those  who  shall 
read  the  surprising  revolutions  in  your  story^  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  your  ordinary  life  and  deport- 
ment !  How  pleasing  would  it  be  to  hear  that  the 
same  man,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  coun- 
tries of  all  that  had  opposed  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  struck  a  terror  into  the  armies  of  France,  had, 
in  the  midst  of  his  high  station,  a  behaviour  as  gentle 
as  is  usual  in  the  first  steps  towards  greatness !  And 
if  it  were  possible  to  express  that  easy  grandeur, 
which  did  at  once  persuade  and  command ;  it  would 
appear  as  clearly  to  those  to  come,  as  it  does  to  his 
contemporaries,  that  all  the  great  events  which  were 
brought  to  pass  under  the  conduct  of  so  well- 
governed  a  spirit,  were  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon 
wisdom  and  valour ;  and  all  which  seem  adverse,  fell 
out,  by  divine  permission,  which  we  are  not  to  search 
mto. 

You  have  passed  that  year  of  life  wherein  the  most 
able  and  fortunate  captain,  before  your  time,  de- 
clared he  had  lived  long  enough  both  to  nature  and  to 
^ory ;  and  your  grace  may  make  that  reflection  with 
mudi  more  justice.     He  spoke  it  after  he  had  ar- 
rived at  empire  by  an  usurpation  upon  those  whom 
.he  had  enslaved ;   but  the  Prince  of  Mindelheim 
JOB,y  rejoice  in  a  sovereignty  which  was  the  gift  of 
liim  whose  dominions  he  had  preserved. 
•   61(Mry  established  upon  the  uninterrupted  success 
of  honourable  designs  and  actions,  is  not  subject  to 
diminution;  nor  can  any  attempts  prevail  against 
it,  but  in  the  proportion  which  the  narrow  circuit 
of  rumour  bears  to  the  unlimited  extent  of  fiemie. 

b3 
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We  may  oongratnlate  your  grace  not  only  upon 
yoor  high  aduevements^  but  likewise  upon  the 
happy  expiration  of  your  oominand^  by  whidi  your 
glory  is  put  out  of  the  power  of  fortune :  and  whea 
your  person  shall  be  so  too,  that  the  Autlunr  and 
Dispose  of  all  things  may  place  you  in  that  higher 
mansion  of  bliss  and  imnuntality  which  is  prepared 
for  good  princes,  law-givers,  and  heroes,  ^nien  He, 
in  ifis  due  time,  removes  themfirom  the  envy  of  man- 
kind,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 

UYfLORD, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient. 
Most  devoted, 

humble  Servant, 

THE  SPSCTATOB. 


VOL.  V. 


10 
THE  EAEL  OF  WHARTON. 

mr  LORD,  1712-13. 

Thb  author  of  the  Spectator,  having  prefixed  befote 
each  of  his  volumes  uie  name  of  some  great  persons 
to  whom  he  has  particular  obligations,  hjs  his  daim 
to  yoor  lordship's  patronage  upon  the  same  aoooont. 
I  must  confess,  my  lord,  had  not  I  already  received 
great  instanoes  of  your  £Eivour,  I  should  nave  been 
afraid  of  submitting  a  work  of  this  nature  to  your 
perusal.  You  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  men,  and  aU  tne  parts  of  human 
life,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  least  misrepresenta* 
tion  of  them  to  escape  your  notice.     It  is  your  Imd* 
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ship's  pardcalar  distinctioii  that  you  are  master  of 
the  whole  oompass  of  busmess^  and  have  signalized 
yourself  in  all  the  different  scenes  of  it.  We  admire 
•ome  for  their  dignity^  others  hr  the  popularity  of 
Aeir  behaviour;  some  for  thdr  clearness  of  jndge^ 
liient>  others  for  thdr  happiness  of  expression ;  scnne 
far  the  laying  of  schemes^  and  others  for  the  putting 
«f  them  in  execution.  It  is  your  lordship  only  who 
enjoys  these  several  talents  united^  and  that  too  in- 
as  great  perfection  as  others  possess  them  singly. 
Your  enemies  acknowledge  this  great  extent  in  your 
lordship's  character^  at  ute  same  time  that  they  use 
their  utmost  industry  and  invention  to  derogate  £ram 
it  But  it  is  for  your  honour^  that  those  who  are 
now  your  enemies  were  always  so.  You  have  acted 
in  so  much  consistency  with  yourself,  and  promoted 
tiie  interests  of  your  country  m  so  uniform  a  manner^ 
that  even  those  who  would  misrepresent  your  gene- 
rous designs  for  the  public  good^  cannot  but  approve 
the  steadiness  and  intrepidity  with  which  you  pursue 
them.  It  is  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to  me  that  I 
have  this  opportunity  of  professmg  myself  one  of  your 
great  admirers^  and^  in  a  very  particular  manner, 

MT  LOBD> 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient^ 

humble  servant, 

THE  8FECTAT0B. 
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VOL.  VI. 

TO 

THE  EARL  OF  SUIVDERLAND. 

MT  LORD^  1712-13. 

Very  many  favours  and  civilities^  received  from  you 
in  a  private  capacity,  which  I  have  no  other  way  to 
acknowledge,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  this  presumption  ; 
but  the  justice  I,  as  a  Spectator,  owe  your  character, 
places  me  above  the  want  of  an  excuse.  Candour 
and  openness  of  heart,  which  shine  in  all  your  words 
and  actions,  exact  the  highest  esteem  from  all  who 
hsLve  the  honour  to  know  you ;  and  a  winning  con- 
descension to  all  subordinate  to  you,  made  business 
a  pleasure  to  those  who  executed  it  under  you,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  heightened  her  majesty's  &vour 
to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  having  it  conveyed 
through  your  hands.  A  secretarr  o^  state,  in  the 
interest  of  mankind,  joined  with  that  of  his  fellow- 
subjects,  accomplished  isi-ith  a  great  facility  and  ele- 
gance in  all  the  modem  as  well  as  ancient  languages, 
was  a  happy  and  proper  member  of  a  mini^bry,  by 
whose  services  your  sovereign  and  country  are  in  so 
hif  h  and  flourishing  a  condition,  as  makes  all  other 
pnnces  and  potentates  poinnrful  or  incoosidenble  in 
£uiope,  as  they  are  firiends  or  enemies  to  Great 
Britain.  The  importance  of  those  great  events 
wbidi  buppened  during  that  administntion  in  viiiidi 
jwir  loraship  bore  »  important  a  charge,  will  be 
idtawmledged  as  kng  as  time  shall  enduie.  I  shall 
thcrefare  attempt  to  rehearse  those  illnstrioiu 
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passages^  bat  give  this  application  a  mne  private 
and  paiticalar  torn,  in  desiring  yoar  lordship  would 
oepitinae  your  fiivour  and  patronage  to  me,  as  you 
me  a  genUemanof  the  most  polite  literature,  and  per- 
fectly accomplished  in  the  Imowledge  of  books  *  and 
men,  which  makes  it  necessary:4o  beseech  your  in- 
dulgence to  the  following  leaves,  and  the  author  of 
them;  who  is,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect, 

BfY  liORD, 

Your  Lordship's 

obliged,  obedient, 
and  humble  Servant, 

THS  8PBCTATOB. 
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TO 


MR.  METHUENf. 

SIR,  1712. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  take  an  opportunity  of 
publishing  &e  gratitude  I  owe  you  for  the  place  you 
allow  me  in  your  friendship  and  ^Euniliarity.  I  will 
not  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  have  often  had  you 

*  Ifis  lordship  was  the  founder  of  the  splendid  and  truly  valu- 
lUe  fibmry  at  Althorp. 

t  Afterwards  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  Knight  of  the  Bath.  This 
▼ay  ingenious  gentleman,  whilst  ambassador  at  the  court  of  For- 
tn^p],  concluded  the  famous  commercial  treaty  which  bears  his 
name ;  and  in  the  same  capacity,  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  exerted 
Umsdf  nobly  as  a  military  hero. 
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in  my  thoughts,  when  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw," 
in  some  parts  of  these  discourses,  the  character  of  a 
good-natured,  honest,  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
But  such  representations  give  my  reader  an  idea  of 
a  person  blameless  only,  or  only  laudable  for  such 
perfections  as  extend  no  further  than  to  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage  and  reputation. 

But  when  I  speak  of  you  I  celebrate  one  who  has 
had  the  happiness  of  possessing  also  those  qualities 
which  make  a  man  useful  to  society,  and  of  having 
had  opportunities  of  exerting  them  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous maimer. 

The  great  part  you  had,  as  British  ambassador, 
in  procuring  and  cultivating  the  advantageous  com- 
merce between  the  courts  of  England  and  Portugal, 
has  purchased  you  the  lasting  esteem  of  all  who  un- 
derstand the  interest  of  either  nation. 

Those  personal  excellenees  which  are  overrated 
by  the  ordinary  world,  and  too  much  neglected  by 
wise  men,  you  nave  applied  with  the  justest  skill  and 
judgement.  The  most  graceful  address  in  horse- 
manship, in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  in  dancing, 
has  been  employed  by  you  as  lower  arts ;  and  as  they 
have  occasionally  served  to  cover  or  introduce  the 
talents  of  a  skilful  minister. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  appeared  only  in  one 
nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to  act  as  her 
majesty's  minister  at  tne  court  of  Savoy,  at  that 
time  encamped,  you  accompanied  that  gallant  prince 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  and  shared 
by  his  side  the  dangers  of  that  glorious  day  in  which 
he  recovered  his  capital.  As  for  at  it  regards  per- 
sonal qualities,  you  attained,  in  that  one  hour,  the 
highest  military  reputation.  The  behaviour  of  our 
minister  in  the  action,  and  the  good  offices  done  the 
vanquished  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
gave  both  the  conqueror  and  the  captive  the  most 
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lively  examples  of  the  courage  and  generosity  of  the 
nation  he  represented. 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  absence  fre- 
quently talk  these  things  of  you;  and  you  cannot 
hide  from  us,  by  the  most  discreet  silence  in  any 
thing  which  regards  yourself,  that  the  frank  enter- 
tainment we  have  at  your  table,  your  easy  conde- 
scension in  little  incidents  of  mirth  and  diversion, 
and  general  complacency  of  manners,  are  £ur  from 
being  the  greatest  obligations  we  have  to  you.  I  do 
assure  you,  there  is  not  one  of  your  friends  has  a 
greater  sense  of  your  merit  in  general,  and  of  the 
iivoiirs  you  every  day  do  us,  than, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient,    . 
and  most  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 
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VOL.  VIII. 


TO 


WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB,  ESQ*. 

Thb  seven  former  volumes  of  the  Spectator  having 
been  declicated  to  some  of  the  most  celebratedjpersoiis 
of  the  age^  I  take  leave  to  inscribe  t  this  eignth  and 
last  to  you^  as  to  a  eentleman  who  hath  ever  been 
ambitious  of  appearmg  in  the  best  company. 

You  are  now  wholly  retired  from  the  bus3^;part  of 
mankind^  tod  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon  your  past 
achievements ;  for  which  reason  I  lo(Uc  upon  you  as 
a  person  very  well  qualified  for  a  dedication. 

I  may  possibly  disappoint  my  readers^  and  vour- 
self  too^  if  I  do  not  endeavour  on  this  occasion  to 
make  the  world  acquainted  with  your  virtues.  And 
here^  Sir^  I  shall  not  compliment  you  upon  your 
birth^  person,  or  fortune ;  nor  any  other  the  like 
perfections  which  you  possess,  whether  you  will  or 
no ;  but  shall  only  touch  upon  those  which  are  of 
your  own  acquiring,  and  in  which  every  one  must 
allow  you  have  a  real  merit. 

Your  janty  air  and  easy  motion,  the  volubility  of 
your  discourse,  the  suddenness  of  your  laugh,  the 
management  of  your  snuflT-box,  with  the  whiteness 
of  your  hands  and  teeth,  which  have  justly  gained 
you  the  envy  of  the  most  polite  part  of  tne  male 

♦  Generally  supposed  to  be  CoL  Cleland. 
f  This  dedication  is  suspected  to  have  been  written  by  Eustace 
BudgeU,  who  might  have  better  dedicated  it  toWUl  WimUe. 
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worlds  and  the  love  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
female^  are  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  your  own  per^ 
soaal  genius  and  applicati<m. 

You  are  fi»rmed  for  these  accomplishments  by  a 
happy  turn  of  nature^  and  have  finished  yourself  in 
them  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  art.  A  man 
that  is  defective  in  either  of  these  qualifications^ 
whatever  may  be  the  se<»^  ambition  of  his  hearty 
must  never  hime  to  make  the  figure  you  have  done^ 
among  the  fashionable  part  of  his  species.  It  is 
thereroie  no  wonder  we  see  sudi  multitudes  of 
aspiring  young  men  fiiJl  shcit  of  you  in  all  these  beau- 
ties of  your  c^iracter^  notwithstanding  the  study  and 
Caoe  of  them  is  the  whqle  business  of  l^eir  lives. 
I  need  not  tdl  you  that  the  free  and  disengaged 
MttTiovir  of  a  fine  gentleman  makes  as  many  awk- 
waid  beaux^  as  the  easiness  of  your  fiavourite  hath 
made  insipid  poets. 

At  present  you  are  content  to  aim  all  your  charms 
at  your  own  spouse^  without  further  thought  of  mis- 
duef  to  any  oth^s  of  the  sex.  I  know  you  had 
formerly  a  very  great  contempt  for  that  pedantic 
race  of  mortals  who  call  themselves  philosophers; 
and  yet^  to  your  honour  be  it  spoken^  there  is  not  a 
sage  of  them  all  could  have  better  acted  up  to  their 
pecepts  in  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  life : 
I  mean^  in  that  generous  disregard  of  popular  opinion 
which  you  showed  some  years  ago,  when  you  chose 
for  your  wife  an  obscure  young  woman,  who  doth 
iiot  indeed  pretend  to  an  ancient  family,  but  has 
certainly  as  many  forefathers  as  any  lady  m  the  land, 
if  she  could  but  reckon  up  their  names. 

I  must  own  I  conceived  very  extraordinary  hopes 
of  you  from  the  moment  that  you  confessed  your 
age,  and  from  eight-and-forty,  where  you  had  stuck 
80  many  years,  very  ingeniously  stepped  into  your 
grand  climacteric.    Your  deportment  iias  since  been 

VOL.  v.  c 
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very  venerable  and  becoming.  If  I  am  rightly  iii- 
formed  you  make  a  r^ular  appearance  every  quarter- 
sessions  among  your  brothers  of  the  quorum ;  and 
if  things  go  on  as  they  do^  stand  £ur  for  being  a 
colonel  of  the  militia.  I  am  told  that  your  time 
passes  away  as  agreeably  in  the  amusements  of  a 
country  life^  as  it  ever  did  in  the  gallantries  of  the 
town ;  and  that  you  now  take  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
planting  of  young  trees^  as  you  did  rormerly  in  the 
cutting  down  of  your  old  ones.  In  shorty  we  hear 
from  all  hands  that  you  are  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
your  dirty  acres^  ana  have  not  too  much  wit  to  look 
into  your  own  estate. 

Aner  having  spoken  thus  much  of  my  patron^  I 
must  take  the  privilege  of  an  author  in  saying  somei- 
thing  of  myself.  I  shall  therefore  b^  leavie  to  add^ 
that  I  have  purposely  omitted  setting  those  marks  to 
the  end  of  every^r,  which  appearld  in  my  former 
volumes^  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing Mrs.  Honeycomb  the  shrewoness  of  your  oonr 
jectures^  by  ascribing  every  speculation  to  its  proper 
author :  though  you  know  now  often  many  profound 
critics  in  style  and  sentiments  have  very  juoidously 
erred  in  this  particular^  before  they  were  let  into  the 
secret.     I  am^ 

SIR^ 

Your  most  faithful 

humble  Servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


THE 

BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READER. 


In  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-second  number  of  the 
l^ectator  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  rise 
of  this  eighth  and  last  volume. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  several 
gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  this  work  to  let  me 
aoooaint  the  world  with  their  names. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader^ 
that  no  other  papers  which  have  appeared  under  the 
title  of  the  Spectator^  since  the  closing  of  this  eighth 
▼dome,  were  written  by  any  of  those  gentlemen  who 
bad  a  hand  in  this  or  the  former  volumes. 


THE 
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Ncnfamum  atfidgore,  «d  aefumo  dare  lucem 
CogUat,  ut  speciosa  dehmc  mxracvla  promat. 

H0&.  ARg  POET.  149. 

One  with  a  flash  b^ns,  and  ends  in  smoke ; 
Another  out  of  smoke  brings  glorious  light. 
And,  without  raising  expectation  high. 
Surprises  us  with  dazzling  miracles. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I  HAVE  observed,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a 
book  with  pleasure,  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer 
of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fail  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particu- 
lars of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to 
the  right  understanding  of  an  author.  To  gratify 
this  curiosity,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  reader,  I 
design  this  paper  and  my  next,  as  pre£eitory  dis- 
courses to  my  following  writings,  and  shall  give 
some  account  in  them  of  the  several  persons  that 
ure  engaged  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of 
compibng,  digesting,  and  correcting,  will  fill  to  my 

c3 
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share^  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  open  the  work 
with  my  own  history. 

I  was  bom  to  a  small  hereditary  estate^  which^ 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it 
lies^  was  bounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditcheg 
in  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  pre* 
sent^  and  has  been  delivered  down  from  fiather  to 
8on^  whole  and  entire^  without  the  loss  or  acquisition 
of  a  single  field  or  meadow^  during  the  space  of  six 
hundred  years.  There  runs  a  story  in  the  fiunily, 
that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child  of  me 
about  three  months^  she  dreamt  that  she  was  bron^t 
to  bed  of  a  judge.  Whether  this  might  proceed 
from  a  law-suit  which  was  then  depending  in  the 
£Eunily^  or  my  fiather's  being  a  justice  of  the  "peace, 
I  cannot  determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to 
think  it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I  should  arrive  at 
in  mv  future  me,  though  thi^  was  the  interpretation 
which  the  neighbourhood  put  upon  it.  The  gravity 
of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  and  aU  the  time  that  I  sucked,  seemed  to 
fevour  my  mother's  dream:  for,  as  she  has  ofiten 
told  me,  I  threw  away  my  rattle  before  I  was  two 
months  old,  and  would  not  make  use  of  my  coral 
till  they  had  taken  away  the  bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  beins  nothing 
in  it  remarkable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I 
find,  that  during  my  nonage  I  had  the  reputation 
of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was  always  a  mvourite 
of  my  school-master,  who  used  to  say,  'that  my 
parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well.'  I  had  not 
Deen  long  at  the  university,  before  I  distinguished 
myself  by  a  most  profound  silence ;  for  dunng  the 
space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the  public  ezer«- 
cises  of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the  quantity  of 
a  hundred  words;  and  indeed  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  spoke  three  sentences  together  in  my 
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whde  life.  Wliilst  I  was  in  this  learned  body^  I 
mlied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies, 
tnat  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books,  either  in 
1^  learned  or  the  modem  tongues,  which  I  am  not 
aofoainted  with. 

upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  resolred  to 
tiiTel  into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the 
udversity,  with  the  character  of  an  odd  unaccount- 
•ble  fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I 
irould  but  show  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after  know- 
ledse  carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in 
which  there  was  any  thing  new  or  strange  to  be 
leen ;  nay  to  such  a  degree  was  my  curiosity  raised, 
tint,  having  read  the  controversies  of  some  great 
fewn  eonoeming  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a 
voyage  to  Ghrand  Cairo  on  purpose  to  take  the  mea^ 
nre  of  a  pyramid :  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself 
lig^t  in  tnat  particular,  returned  to  my  native 
eoontry  with  great  satisfeiction*. 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where 
I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though 
there  are  not  aoove  half  a  dozen  of  my  select  friends 
that  know  me ;  of  whom  my  next  paper  shall  give 
1  more  particular  account.  There  is  no  place  of 
general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often  make  my  ap- 
pearance. Sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  h^id 
into  a  round  of  politicians  at  Will's,  and  listening 
with  great  attention  to  the  narratives  that  are  made 
in  those  little  circular  audiences.  Sometimes  I 
moke  a  pipe  at  Child's  t ;  and,  whilst  I  seem  atten- 
tive to  nothing  but  the  Postman,  overhear  the  con- 

*  A  tarcasm  on  Mr.  Greaves,  and  his  book  intitled  Pyramido- 
gaphia. 

t  Child's  cofie&-hou3e  was  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and  the 
raort  of  the  clergy;  St  James's  stood  then  where  it  does  now; 
Jonathan's  was  in  Change-alley,  and  the  Rose  tavern  was  on  th« 
««taide  of  Temple  bar* 
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vcrsation  of  every  table  in  the  rooin.  I  appear  on 
Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's  coffee-house^  ana  some- 
times join  we  little  committee  of  politics  in  the  inner- 
room^  as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improTe. 
My  face  is  likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Oreciaii, 
the  Cocoa-tree^  and  in  the  theatres  both  of  Dnury- 
lane  and  the  Hay-market.  I  have  been  taken  for  a 
merchant  upon  the  Exchange  for  above  these  ten 
years^  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly 
of  stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In  shorty  wherever 
I  see  a  cluster  of  people,  I  always  mix  with  them^ 
though  I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my  own  dub. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  spectator  of 
mankind^  than  as  one  of  the  species^  by  which  means 
I  have  made  myself  a  speculative  statesman^  soldier^ 
merchant,  and  artisan,  without  ever  meddling  with 
any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very  well '  versed 
in  the  theory  of  a  husband,  or  a  father,  and  can 
discern  the  errors  in  the  economy,  business^  and 
'diversion  of  others,  better  than  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  them  ;  as  standers-by  discover  blots  which 
are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  game.  I 
never  espoused  any  party  with  violence,  and  am  re- 
solved to  observe  an  exact  neutrality  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I  shall  be  forced  to  de- 
clare myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either  side.  In 
short,  I  have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a 
looker  on,  which  is  the  character  I  intend  to  pre- 
serve in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of  my  his- 
tory and  character,  as  to  let  him  see  I  am  not  altoge- 
ther unqualified  for  the  business  I  have  undertaken. 
As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I 
shall  insert  them  in  the  following  papers,  as  I  shall 
see  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I  consider 
how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and  heard,  I  begin  to 
blame  my  own  taciturnity ;  and  since  I  have  neither 
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time  iHHT  indinatioii^  to  amunaiiicate  the  fulness  of 
my  heart  in  speech^  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in  writings 
aiid  to  print  myself  out^  if  possible^  before  I  die.  I 
\mve  been  often  told  by  my  mends^  that  it  is  a  pity  so 
many  useful  discoveries  which  I  have  made  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  a  silent  man.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  I  shall  publish  a  sheet-full  of  thoughts 
every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  contempora« 
ries  ;  and  if  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  mver- 
noD,  or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I  live, 
I  shall  leave  it,  when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it,  with 
the  secret  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  have  not 
Ii?edin  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have 
not  qpoken  to  in  this  paper ;  and  which,  for  several 
important  reasons,  I  must  keep  to  myself,  at  least 
ftr  some  time :  I  mean  an  account  of  my  name,  my 
age,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I  would  gra- 
tSy  my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is  reasonable ;  but 
as  for  these  three  particulars,  though  I  am  sensible 
they  might  tend  very  much  to  the  embellishment  of 
my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  resolution  of  com- 
municating them  to  the  public.  They  would  indeed 
draw  me  out  of  that  obscurity  which  I  have  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  and  expose  me  in  public  places  to 
several  salutes  and  civilities,  which  have  been  always 
very  disagreeable  to  me ;  for  the  greatest  pain  I  can 
suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and  being  stared  at. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  com- 
plexion and  dress  as  very  great  secrets ;  though 
It  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  make  discoveries  of 
both  in  the  progress  of  the  work  I  have  imdertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself,  I 
shall  in  to-morrow's  paper  give  an  account  of  those 
eentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  me  in  this  work ; 
mr,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid 
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and  concerted^  as  all  other  matters  of  importanoe 
are,  in  a  club.  However,  as  my  friends  have  en- 
gaged me  to  stand  in  the  front,  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  correspond  with  me,  may  direct  their  letters 
to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buckley's,  in  Little  Britain. 
For  I  must  further  acquaint  the  reader,  that  thou^ 
our  club  meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for  the 
inspection  of  all  such  papers  as  may  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  public  weal. 
C 
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—  AU  alii  sex 
El  plures  uno  conclamarU  ore.'— 

jnv.  8AT.  Til.  166. 
Six  more  at  least  join  their  consenting  voice. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worces- 
tershire, of  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  His  great  grandfather  was  in- 
ventor of  that  famous  country-dance  which  is  called 
after  him.  All  who  know  that  shire  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Koger. 
He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  bdia- 
viour,  but  his  singularities  proceed  from  his  good 
sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the 
world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong. 
However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  ftw 
lie  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy ;  and  his 
being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms,  makes  him  but 
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tlie  readier  and  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige 
all  who  know  him.  When  he  i$  m  town^  he  lives 
in  Soho-sqnare  *.  It  is  said^  he  keeps  himself  a 
badielor  hy  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  per- 
vene  beaudful  widow  of  the  next  county  to  him. 
Before  this  disappointment^  Sir  Roger  was  what  you 
oU  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped  with  my 
Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  Greorge  Etherege^  fought  a 
dnel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully 
Dawson  f  in  a  public  coffee-house  for  calling  him 
yoongster.  But  being  ill-used  by  the  above-men- 
tumed  widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a 
half;  and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally  jovial, 
he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless  of  hunself, 
and  never  dressed  afterwards.  He  continues  to 
wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were 
in  fitfhion  at  the  time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his 
menry  humours,  he  tells  us,  has  been  m  and  out 
twelve  times  since  he  first  wore  it.  It  is  said  Sir 
Roger  grew  humble  in  his  desires  after  he  had  forgot 
this  cruel  beauty,  insomuch  that  it  is  reported  he 
hag  frequently  offended  in  point  of  chastity  with 
beggars  and  gipsies :  but  this  is  looked  upon,  by 
his  friends,  rather  as  matter  of  raillery  than  truth. 
He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheerful,  gay,  and 
hearty  ;  keeps  a  good  house  both  in  town  and  country ; 
a  great  lover  of  mankind ;  but  there  is  such  a  mirth- 
fnl  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved 
than  esteemed. 

His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied, 
all  the  young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the 
yoong  men  are  glad  of  his  company.     When  he 

*  At  that  time  the  genteelest  -part  of  the  town. 

f  This  fdlow  was  a  noted  sharper,  swaggerer,  and  debauchee 
about  town,  at  the  ^e  here  pointed  out ;  he  was  well  known  in 
BUck  Friars  and  its  then  infomous  purlieus.    . 
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comes  into  a  house^  he  calls  the  servants  by  their 
names^  and  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  I 
must  not  omit^  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the 
quorum ;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-session 
with  great  abilities^  and^  three  months  ago  gained 
universal  applause  by  explaining  a  passage  m  the 
game-act. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority 
among  us  is  another  bachelor^  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple^  a  man  of  great  probity^  wit^  and 
understanding ;  but  he  has  chosen  his  place  of  red** 
dence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  humour* 
some  father>  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own  indinations^ 
He  was  placed  there  to  study  the  laws  of  the  land^ 
and  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those 
of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and  Longinus  are  much 
better  understood  by  him  than  Littleton  or  Coke. 
The  father  sends  up  every  post  questions  relating  to 
marriage-articles^  leases^  and  tenures^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  all  which  questions  he  agrees  with  an  at-^ 
tomey  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the  liunp.  He 
is  studying  the  passions  themselves^  when  he  should 
be  inquiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which 
arise  from  them.  He  knows  the  argument  of  each 
of  the  nations  of  Demosthenes  and  TuUy^  but  not 
one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  courts.  No  one 
ever  took  him  for  a  fool :  but  none^  except  his  inti- 
mate friends^  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  This 
turn  makes  him  at  once  both  disinterested  and 
agreeable.  As  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  j^xnn 
business^  they  are  most  of  them  fit  for  conversation. 
His  taste  for  books  is  a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he 
lives  in ;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few. 
His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners,  actions, 
and  writings,  of  the  ancients,  makes  him  a  very  deli- 
cate observer  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present 
world.    He  is  an  excellent  critic,  and  the  tune  o 
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die  play  is  his  hour  of  business :  exactly  at  fiye  he 
passes  through  New-Inn^  crosses  through  Russel- 
caart,  and  ts^es  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  pky  b^ns; 
he  has  his  shoes  rubbed  and  his  periwig  powdered 
at  the  barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Kose.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  the  audience  when  he  is  at  the  play^  for  the 
actors  have  an  ambition  to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  dty 
of  London:  a  person  of  iude^Eitigable  industry, 
strong  reason,  and  great  experience.  His  notions 
of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and,  as  every  rich 
nun  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which 
would  make  no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich 
man,  he  calls  the  sea  the  British  Common.  He  is 
aoanainted  with  commerce  in  all  its  parts;  and 
will  tell  you  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way  to 
extend  dominion  by  arms ;  for  true  power  is  to  be 
oot  by  arts  and  industry.  He  will  often  argue,  that, 
if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we 
should  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  another,  from 
another.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence 
makes  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valour,  and 
that  sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than  the  sword. 
He  abounds  in  several  frugal  maxims,  amongst  which 
the  greatest  fevourite  is,  '  A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got.'  A  general  trader  of  good  sense  is  plea- 
Banter  company  than  a  general  scholar ;  and  Sir 
Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffected  eloquence,  the 
perspicuity  of  his  discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure 
that  wit  would  in  another  man.  He  has  made  his 
fortunes  himself;  and  says,  that  England  may  be 
richer  than  other  kingdoms,  by  as  plain  methods  as 
he  himself  is  richer  than  other  men  ;  though  at  the 
■une  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a 
pnnt  in  the  compass,  but  blows  home  a  ship  in  which 
ae  is  an  owner. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  dub-room  »ts  Captain 
Sentry*,  a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  and  un- 
derstanding, but  invincible  modesty.  He  is  one  of 
those  that  deserve  very  well,  but  are  very  awkward 
at  putting  their  talents  within  the  observation  of 
sudi  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  some 
years  a  captain,  and  behaved  himself  with  great 
gallantry  m  several  engagements  and  at  several 
si^es ;  but  having  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and 
being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way 
of  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  hia 
merit,  who  is  not  something  of  a  courtier  as  well 
as  a  soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that 
in  a  profession,  where  merit  is  placed  in  so  conspi- 
cuous a  view,  impudence  should  get  the  better  of 
modesty.  When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpose,  I 
never  heard  him  make  a  sour  expression,  but 
frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  world  because  be 
was  not  fit  for  it.  A  strict  honesty  and  an  even 
r^ular  behaviour,  are  in  themselves  obstacles  to 
him  that  must  press  through  crowds,  who  endea- 
vour at  the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favour  oi  a 
coomiander.  He  will,  however,  in  his  way  of  talk, 
excuse  generals  for  not  disposing  according  to 
men's  desert,  or  inquiring  into  it ;  for,  says  he,  that 
great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many 
to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  oome 
at  him :  therefore,  he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who 
would  make  a  figure,  especially  in  a  military  way, 
must  get  over  all  false  modesty,  and  assist  his  patron 
against  the  importunity  of  other  pretenders,  by  a 
proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindication.  He  says 
it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in  asserting 

*  It  has  been  said,  that  the  real  person  alluded  to  under  this 
name  was  C  Kempenfelt,  father  of  the  Admiral  Kempenfdt  who 
deplorably  lost  his  life^  when  the  Royal  George  of  1<M)  guns  auiik 
at  SpithM  Aug.  29,  1782, 
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what  TOO  cmght  to  expect^  as  it  is  a  military  fear 
to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  is  your  duty.  With 
this  candour  does  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself 
and  others.  The  same  frankness  runs  through  all 
his  conversation.  The  military  part  of  his  life  has 
famished  him  with  many  adventures^i  in  the  rela- 
tioa  of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company  ; 
ftr  he  is  never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to 
command  men  in  the  utmost  d^ree  below  him  ;  nor 
ever  too  obsequious^  from  a  habit  of  obeying  men 
h^bly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  hu- 
mourists, unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and  plea- 
soies  of  the  age,  we  have  amongst  us  the  gallant 
Will  Honeycomb^,  *a  gentleman,  who,  according  to 
bis  jearsy  should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life ;  but 
having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  person,  and 
always  had  a  very  easy  fortune,  time  has  made  but 
very  little  impression,  either  by  wrinkles  on  his 
forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His  person  is 
well  turned,  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at 
that  sort  of  discourse  with  which  men  usually  en- 
tertain women.  He  is  all  his  life  dressed  very  well ; 
and  remembers  habits,  as  others  do  men.  He  can 
smile  when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laugh  easily. 
He  knows  the  history  of  every  mode,  and  can  in- 
form you  from  which  of  the  French  king's  wenches 
our  ^ives  and  daughters  had  this  manner  of  curling 
their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their  hoods ;  whose 
frailty  was  covered  by  such  a  sort  of  petticoat ;  and 
whose  vanity  to  show  her  foot  made  that  part  of  the 
dress  so  short  in  such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his 
conversation  and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female 
world.     As  other  men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to 

*  It  lias  been  said  that  a  Colonel  Cleland  was  supposed  to  hare 
Uen  the  real  person  alluded  to  under  ^this  character. 

d2 
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The  thoughts  of  the  day  gare  my  mind  employ* 
ment  for  the  whole  night ;  so  that  I  fell  insennluY 
into  a  kind  of  methodical  dream,  which  disposed  aU 
my  contemplations  into  a  vision,  or  allegory,  or  what 
else  the  reader  shall  place  to  call  it. 

Methoughts  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I 
had  been  the  morning  before ;  but  to  my  surprise^ 
instead  of  the  company  that  I  left  there,  I  saw,  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  a  beautiful  virgin, 
seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name,  as  they  told 
me,  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls,  instead  of  beinff 
adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were  hung  with 
many  acts  of  parliament  written  in  golden  letters. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  magna  charta, 
with  the  act  of  uniformity  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
act  of  toleration  on  the  left.  At  tike  lower  end  of 
the  hall  was  the  act  of  settlement,  which  was  placed 
full  in  the  eve  of  the  virgin  that  sate  upon  the  tnrone. 
Both  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  covered  with  such 
acts  of  parliament  as  had  been  made  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  fimds.  The  lady  seemed  to  set 
an  unspeakable  value  upon  these  several  pieces  of 
furniture,  insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed  her  eye 
with  them,  and  often  snuled  with  a  secret  pleasure 
as  she  looked  upon  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
showed  a  very  particular  uneasiness  if  she  saw  any 
thing  approachii^  that  might  hurt  them.  She  ap- 
peared, indeed,  mfinitely  timorous  in  all  her  beha- 
viour :  and  whether  it  was  from  the  delicacy  of  her 
constitution,  or  that  she  was  troubled  with  vapours, 
as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who  I  found  was 
none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed  colour,  and 
startled  at  every  thing  she  heard.  She  was  likewise, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  a  greater  valetudinarian 
than  any  I  had  ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  sex, 
and  subject  to  such  momentary  consumptions,  that 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  sne  should  fiaU  away 
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finnn  the  most  florid  complexion  and  the  most  health- 
fid  state  of  hodjy  and  wither  into  a  skeleton.  Her 
leooveries  were  often  as  sndden  as  her  decays^  inso;- 
mudbi  that  she  would  revive  in  a  moment  out  of 
a  wasting  distemper^  into  a  habit  of  the  highest  health 
and  vigour. 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  these 
quick  turns  and  changes  in  her  constitution.  There 
sate  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  secretaries^  who  received 
every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  worlds  which 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually  read- 
ing to  her  ;  and  according  to  the  news  she  heard^  to 
wmch  she  was  excedingly  attentive^  she  changed 
colour^  and  discovered  many  symptoms  of  health  or 


Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags 
of  money,  which  were  piled  upon  one  another  so 
hi^  that  they  touched  the  ceiling.  The  floor  on 
her  right  hand,  and  on  her  left,  was  covered  with 
TBst  sums  of  gold,  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on  either 
side  of  her.  But  this  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at, 
when  I  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  she  had  the  same 
virtue  in  her  touch,  which  the  poets  tell  us  a  Lydian 
king  was  formerly  possessed  of ;  and  that  she  could 
convert  whatever  she  pleased  into  that  precious 
metaL 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hurry  of 
thought,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  in  a  dream, 
methoughts  the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  doors  flew 
open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
hideous  phantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen,  even  in  a 
dream,  before  that -time.  They  came  in  two  by 
two,  though  matched  in  the  most  dissociable  man- 
ner, and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of  dance.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and  per- 
sons; for  which  reason  I  shall  only  inform  my  reader, 
that  the  first  couple  were  Tpanny  and  Anarchy  ; 
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the  second  were  Bigotry. and  Atheism;  the  thirds 
the  Greniiis  of  a  commonwealth  and  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age*,  whose  name  I  could 
not  learn.  He  had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
which  in  the  dance  he  often  brandished  at  the  act 
of  settlement;  and  a  citizen,  who  stood  by  me, 
whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he  saw  a  sponge  m  his 
left  handt.  The  dance  of  so  many  jarring  natures 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  in  the 
Kehearsal,  that  danced  together  for  no  other  end 
but  to  eclipse  one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  has  beea 
before  said,  that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  have 
been  almost  frighted  to  distraction,  had  she  seen  bat 
any  otie  of  these  spectres :  what  then  must  have  been 
her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a  body  ?  She 
fainted,  and  died  away  at  the  sight. 

Et  nequejam  color  est  misto  candore  rubori ; 
Nee  vigor,  et  vires,  et  qtuB  modd  visa  ptacebatU  ; 
Nee  corpus  remanet-^, 

OVID.  MET.  iii.  491; 

—Her  spirits  faint. 
Her  blooming  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  teint, 
And  scarce  her  form  remains.* 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill  of  money- 
bags, and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former  shrinking, 
and  felling  into  so  many  empty  bags,  that  I  now 
found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  filled 
with  money. 

The  rest,  that  took  up  the  same  space  and  made 
the  same  figure  as  the  bags  that  were  really  filled 
with  money,  had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called 

»  James  Stuart,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  born  June  10. 
1688.     See  Tat.  No.  187. 
f  To  wipe  owt  the  national  debL 
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into  my  memory  the  bags  fall  of  wind^  which^  Homer 
telk  xa,  his  hero  received  as  b  present  &om  .^lus. 
The  great  heaps  of  gold  on  either  side  the  throne 
now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little 
piles  m  notched  sticks^  bound  up  together  in  bundles^ 
nke  Bath  faggots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation 
that  had  been  made  before  me^  the  whole  scene  va- 
nished. In  the  room  of  the  frighful  spectres,  there 
now  entered  a  second  dance  of  apparitions,  very 
agreeably  matched  tc^ether,  and  made  up  of  very 
amiable  phantoms :  the  first  pair  was  Liberty  with 
Monarchy  at  her  right  hand ;  the  second  was  Mode- 
ntiom  leading  in  Religion ;  and  the  third,  a  person 
whom  I  had  never  seen*,  with  the  Grenius  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  first  entrance^  the  lady  revived;  the 
bags  swelled  to  their  fisrmer  bulk ;  the  piles  of  &g- 
gots  and  heaps  of  paper  changed  into  pyramids  of 
goineas :  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  so  transported 
with  joy,  that  I  a^^^ed,  though  I  must  confess  I 
would  fain  have  fallen  asleep  again  to  have  closed  my 
irision,  if  I  could  have  done  it. 

C 

*  The  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I. 
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'^JSgr^ii  moridUm  aiiiquc  nlentt? 

BOR.  SAT.  ii.  6.  68. 
« 

One  of  uncommon  silence  and  reserve. 

An  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world,  is 
vary  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  his 
performances.  With  a  good  share  of  this  vanity  in 
my  heart,  I  made  it  my  business  these  three  days  to 
listen  after  my  own  fame ;  and  as  I  have  sometimes 
met  with  circumstances  which  did  not  displease  me, 
I  have  been  encountered  by  others  which  gave  me  as 
much  mortification.  It  is  incredible  to  think  how 
empty  I  have  in  this  time  observed  some  part  of  the 
species  to  be  ;  what  mere  blanks  they  are  when  they 
first  come  abroad  in  the  morning ;  how  utterly  they 
are  at  a  stand,  till  they  are  set  a-going  by  some 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a  young  author, 
for  they  desire  no  more  in  any  thing  but  to  be  new 
to  be  agreeable.  If  I  found  consolation  among 
such,  I  was  as  much  disquieted  by  the  incapacity  of 
others.  These  are  mortals,  ^\*ho  have  a  certain  curio- 
sity without  power  of  reflection,  and  perused  my  pa- 
pers like  spectators  rather  than  readers.  But  there  is 
so  little  pleasure  in  inquiries  that  so  nearly  concern 
ourselves,  it  being  the  worst  way  in  the  world  to 
fame,  to  be  too  anxious  about  it,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
I  resolved  for  the  future  to  go  on  in  my  ordinary 
way  ;  and,  without  too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the 
business  of  reputation,  to  be  very  careful  of  the  design 
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of  nay  actions^  but  very  n^ligent  of  the  consequences 
of  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act  by  any 
other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisi^ing  our  own  minds 
in  what  we  do.  One  would  think  a  silent  man^  who 
concerned  himself  with  no  one  breathings  should  be 
very  little  liable  to  misrepresentations;  and  yet  I 
remember  I  was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit^  for  no 
other  reason  but  my  profound  taciturnity.  It  is 
from  this  misfortune^  that^  to  be  out  of  harm's  way, 
I  have  ever  since  affected  crowds.  He  who  comes 
iifeo  assemblies  only  to  gratify  his  curiosity^  and  not 
to  make  a  figure^  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  retirement 
in  a  more  exi^uisite  aegree  than  he  possibly  coulcT 
in  his  closet;  the  lover,  the  ambitious,  and  the 
mis^,  are  followed  thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  any 
they  can  withdraw  from.  To  be  exempt  from  the 
passions  with  which  others  are  tormented,  is  the  only 
pleasing  solitude.  I  can  very  justly  say  with  the 
ancient  sage,  ^  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone.' 

As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in  public 
places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither,  as 
most  do,  to  show  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance,  and  have  often 
as  kind  looks  from  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
as  a  poet  would  bestow  upon  one  of  his  audience. 
There  are  so  many  gratifications  attend  this  public 
sort  of  obscurity,  that  some  little  distates  I  daily 
receive  have  lost  their  anguish  ;  and  I  did,  the  other 
day,  without  the  least  displeasure  overhear  one  say 
of  me,  *  that  strange  fellow' ;  and  another  answer, 
'  I  have  known  the  fellow's  face  these  twelve  years, 
and  so  must  you ;  but  I  believe  you  are  the  first  ever 
asked  who  he  was.'  There  are,  1  must  confess,  many 
to  whom  my  person  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  their 
nearest  relations,  who  give  themselves  no  further 
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trouble  about  calling  me  by  my  name  or  quality^  but 
speak  of  me  very  currently  by  Mr.  What-d'-ye*call- 
bim. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages^  I  have 
the  high  satis&ction  of  beholding  all  nature  with 
an  unprejudiced  eye ;  and^  having  nothing  to  do  with 
men's  passions  or  interests^  I  can^  with  the  greater 
sagacity,  consider  their  talents^  manners^  fedlingSy 
and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable^  that  those  who  vrant  any  one 
sense  possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and  viva- 
city. Thus  my  want  of^  or  rather  resignation  of 
speech,  gives  me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb  man. 
1  have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration 
in  seeing;  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  looked  into 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  mankind,  and  made  shrewd 
guesses,  without  being  admitted  to  their  conversa- 
tion, at  the  inmost  thoughts  and  reflections  of  all 
whom  I  behold.  It  is  from  hence  that  good  or  ill- 
fortune  has  no  manner  of  force  towards  affecting  my 
judgement.  I  see  men  flourishing  in  courts,  and  lan- 
guishing in  jails,  without  being  prejudiced,  from  their 
circumstances,  to  their  favour  or  disadvantage ;  but^ 
from  their  inward  manner  of  bearing  their  condi- 
tion, often  pity  the  prosperous,  and  admire  the  un- 
happy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb  know,  from 
the  turn  of  their  eyes  and  the  changes  of  their  coun- 
tenance, their  sentiments  of  the  objects  before  them. 
I  have  indulged  my  silence  to  such  an  extravagance^ 
that  the  few  who  are  intimate  with  me  answer  my 
smiles  with  concurrent  sentences,  and  argue  to  the 
very  point  I  shaked  my  head  at,  without  my  speaking. 
Will  Honeycomb  was  very  entertaining  the  other 
night  at  a  pW^  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  on  his  ri^t 
hs^d,  while  I  was  at  his  left.  The  eentleman  be- 
lieved Will  was  talking  to  himself^  when  upon  mj 
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kokiiig  with  great  approbation  at  a  young  thing  in  a 
box  before  us^  he  said,  'I  am  quite  of  another  opinion. 
She  has,  I  will  allow,  a  very  pleasing  aspect ;  but, 
HMthinks,  that  simplicity  in  her  countenance  is 
nther  childish  than  innocent,'  When  I  observed 
her  a  second  time,  he  said,  '  I  grant  her  dress  is  very 
becoming,  but  perhaps  the  merit  of  that  choice  is 
oiring  to  her  mother  ;  for  though,'  continued  he,  ^I 
tUow  a  beauty  to  be  as  much  to  be  commended  for 
the  el^ance  of  her  dress,  as  a  wit  for  that  of  his 
kngoage;  yet  if  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of  her 
libaoids  £rom  another,  or  had  advice  about  her  trim- 
mii^^  I  shall  not  allow  her  the  praise  of  dress,  any 
more  than  I  would  call  a  plagiary  an  author.'  When 
I  threw  my  eye  towards  the  next  wotnan  to  her.  Will 
spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his  romantic  ima- 
gmation,  in  the  following  manner : 

'Behold,  you  who  daxe,  that  charming  virgin; 
behold  the  beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts.  Chastity,  good-nature, 
and  affability,  are  the  graces  that  play  in  her  coun- 
tenance ;  she  knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she  knows 
she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty,  adorned  with  con- 
scious virtue  !  What  a  spirit  is  there  in  those  eyes ! 
What  a  bloom  in  that  person !  How  is  the  whole 
woman  expressed  in  her  appearance!  Her  air  has 
the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look  the  force  of 
language.' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  this 
object,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thought- 
IcM  creatures  who  make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex,  and 
move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than  tne  portraitures  of 
insignificant  people  by  ordinary  painters,  which  are 
batpictures  of  pictures. 

Thus,  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  general 
entertainment  of  my  life :  I  never  enter  into  the 
commerce  of  discourse  with  any  but  my  particular 
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friends^  and  not  in  public  even  with  them.  Sudt  a 
habit  has  perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon  reflectieiiB; 
but  this  effect  I  cannot  communicate  but  by  my 
writings.  As  my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  oodh 
£ned  to  those  of  the  sights  I  take  it  for  a  particular 
happiness  that  I  have  always  had  an  easy  and  fJEuniliar 
admittance  to  the  £aji  sex.  If  I  never  praised  or  flat- 
tered^ I  never  belied  or  contradicted  them.  As  theae 
compose  half  the  worlds  and  are^  by  the  just  oom- 
plaisance  and  gallantry  of  ournation^  the  more  powea^- 
ful  part  of  our  people^  I  shall  dedicate  a  considerable 
share  of  these  my  speculations  to  their  service ;  and 
shall  lead  the  young  through  all  the  becoming  duties 
of  virginitv>  marriage^  and  widowhood.  When  it  is  a 
woman's  day^  in  my  works^  I  shall  endeavour  at  a 
style  and  air  suitable  to  their  understanding.  When 
I  say  this^  I  must  be  understood  to  mean^  that  I  shall 
not  lower  but  exalt  the  subjects  I  treat  upon.  Dis- 
course for  their  entertainment^  is  not  to  be  debased 
but  refined.  A  man  may  appear  learned^  without 
talking  sentences ;  as  in  his  ordinary  gesture  he  dis- 
covers he  can  dance^  though  he  does  not  cut  capers* 
In  a  word^  I  shall  take  it  for  the  greatest  glory  of  my 
work^  if  amon^  reasonable  women  this  paper  may 
furnish  tea-table  talk.  In  order  to  it^  I  shall  treat  on 
matters  which  relate  to  females^  as  they  are  concerned 
to  approach  or  fly  from  the  other  sex^  or  as  they  are 
tied  to  them  by  bloody  interest^  or  affection,  tjpon 
this  occasion  I  think  it  but  reasonable  to  declare^  that^ 
whatever  skill  I  may  have  in  speculation^  I  shall  never 
betray  what  the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to  each  other  in  my 
presence.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  think  myseu 
obliged  by  this  promise  to  conceal  any  false  protesta- 
tions which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in  public  as- 
semblies ;  but  endeavour  to  make  both  sexes  appear 
in  their  conduct  what  they  are  in  their  hearts.  By 
this  means^  love^  during  the  time  of  my  speculation^ 
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sfaall  be  carried  on  with  the  same  siiicerity  as  any- 
other  afl^r  of  less  consideration.  As  this  is  the 
greatesl  omcem^  men  shall  be  horn  henceforth  liable 
tt  the  greatest  reproach  for  misbehaviour  in  it. 
Fabdiood  in  love  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker 
aqieet  than  infidelity  in  firiendship^  or  villany  in  bu- 
ainesB.  For  this  great  and  good  end^  all  breaches 
Msinst  that  noble  passion^  uie  cement  of  society^ 
abdl  be  severely  examined.  But  this^  and  all  other 
mattera  loosely  hinted  at  now^  and  in  my  former 
mpen,  shall  have  their  proper  place  in  my  following 
diiooiiraes.  The  present  writing  is  only  to  admonish 
te  worid,  that  uiey  shall  not  find  me  an  idle  but  a 
Toy  busy  Spectator. 
R 
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Admitted  to  the  sight,  would  you  not  laugh  ?  y^V  :«  \' 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavish 
in  its  decorations,  as  its  only  design  is  to  gratify  the 
ttnses,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  attention  in  the 
todienoe.  Common  sense,  however,  requires  that 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  machines 
wiiidi  may  appear  childish  and  absurd.  How  would 
the  wits  of  King  Charles's  time  have  laughed,  to 
have  seen  Nioolim  exposed  to  a  tempest  in  robes  of 
ennine,  and  sailing  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  sea  of 
pasteboard?  What  a  field  of  raillery  would  they 
have  been  led  into,  had  they  been  entertained  with 
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painted  dragons  spitting  wildfire^  enchanted  chari 
drawn  by  Flanders  marcs^  and  real  cascades  in  ai 
ficial  landscapes  ?  A  little  skill  in  criticism  woi 
inform  us^  that  shadows  and  realities  ought  not  to 
mixed  together  in  the  same  piece;  and  that  the  scei 
which  are  designed  as  the  representations  of  nati 
should  be  filled  with  resemblances^  and  not  with  1 
things  themselves.  If  one  would  represent  a  w 
champaign  country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks. 
jjlljl  woula  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country  only  u^ 

the  scenes^  and  to  crowd  several  parts  of  the  sti 
with  sheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining  tc^ther 
consistencies^  and  making  the  decoration  partly  i 
and  partly  imaginary.  I  would  recommend  wha 
have  here  said  to  the  directors^  as  well  as  to  the  t 
mirers  of  our  modem  opera. 
inw  As  I  ^vas  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fortnij 

1^  ago^  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full 

,vy:>^  little  birds  upon  his  shoulder;  and  as  I  was  wi 

J^v-  dering  ^vith  myself  what  use  he  would  put  them 

J^  he  was  met  very  luckily  bv  an  acquaintance^  m 

had  the  same  curiosity.  I^poii  his  asking  what 
had  upon  his  shoulder^  he  told  him  that  he  had  \h 
buying  sparrows  for  the  opera.  '  Sparrows  for  1 
opera  !'  says  his  friend,  licking  his  lips  ;  '  what,  : 
they  to  bt*  roasted  ?* — *  No,  no,'  says  the  oth 
Jy^  *  they  are  to  enter  to^vards  the  end  of  the  first  a 

Vji'!  and  to  fly  about  the  sta<.re.* 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiositv  so  f 

{;;  that  I  inmiediatelv  bought  the  ojwra,  by  whict  m« 

■il*  I  perceived  that  the  s|)arro\*'s  were  to  act  the  pari 

singing  birds  in  a  delightful  grove  ;  though,  upoi 
nearer  inquiry,  I  found  the  sparrows  put  the  sai 
trick  upon  the  audience  tliat  Sir  3Iartni   ^lar-al 

•  A  eonictly  by  J.  Drydnix,  boTTowvd  from  Quiiiault's  Am 
Inducret  aiid  t!ic  Etourdi  of  Mi^Ucir. 
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prectiaed  upon  his  mistress:  for  though  they  flew  in 
sights  the  music  proceeded  from  a  contort  oi  flageo* 
m  and  bird-calis>  whidi  were  planted  bdiind  the 
scenes.     At  the  same  time  I  maae  this  discovery^  I 
fbond,  by  the  discourse  of  the  actors^  that  there  were 
greaC  designs  mi  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the 
opera;  that  it  had  been  proposea  to  break  down  a 
part  of  the  wall^  and  to  surprise  th^  audience  with 
a  party  of  a  hundred  horse;   and  that  there  was 
actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New-river  into  the 
hoiiae^  to  be  employed  in  jet-d'eaus  and  water-works. 
This  project,  as  I  have  since  heard^  is  postponed  till 
the  summer  season ;  when  it  is  thought  the  coolness 
that  proceeds  from  fountains  and  cascades  will  be 
more  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  people  of  quality. 
In  the  mean  time^  to  find  out  a  more  agreeable  en* 
tertainment  for  the  winter-season^  the  ij/pen.  of  Ri- 
naldo  is  filled  with  thunder  andli^tning,  illumina- 
tHms  and  fire-works ;  which  the  audience  may  lock 
upon  without  catching  cold^  and  indeed  without 
mach  danger  of  being  burnt ;  for  there  are  several 
engines  filled  with  water^  and  ready  to  play  at  a 
minute's  warning,  in  case  any  such  accident  should 
bappen.     However,  as  I  have  a  very  great  friendship 
for  the  owner  of  this  theatre,  I  hope  that  he  has  been 
wise  enough  to  insure  his  house  before  he  would  let 
this  opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  those  scenes  should  be  very 
surprising,  which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of 
diferent  nations,  and  raised  by  two  magicians  oi 
different  sexes.  Armida,  as  we  are  told  in  the  ar- 
goment,  was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poor 
oignior  Cassani,  as  we  learn  from  the  persons  repre- 
sented, a  Christian  conjuror,  Mago  Christiano.  I 
most  confess  I  am  very  much  puzzleed  to  find  how  an 
Amazon  should  be  versed  in  the  black  art,  or  how  a 
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good  Christian^  for  such  is  the  part  of  the  magidaii, 
should  deal  with  the  devil. 

To  consider  the  poets  after  the  conjurors^  I  shall 
give  you  a  taste  of  the  Italian  horn  the  first  lines  of 
his  preface :  ^  Eccoti,  benigno  lettore,  unparto  di  pocke 
sere,  che  se  ben  nato  di  notte,  non  e  perd  aborto  di  tene-* 
bre,  nid  sifard  conoscere  Jiglv>  d'  Apollo  con  qualche 
raggio  di  Parnasso*  *  Behold,  gentle  reader^  the  birth 
of  a  few  evenings,  which  though  it  be  the  offspring 
of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  darkness,  but  will 
make  itself  known  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  with  a 
certain  ray  of  Parnassus.'  He  afterwards  proceeds  to 
call  Mynheer  Handel  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to 
acquaint  us,  in  the  same  sulnimity  of  style,  that  he 
composed  this  opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  wits 
to  whose  tastes  we  so  ambitiously  conform  ourselves. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  finest  writers  among  the  modem 
Italians  express  themselves  in  such  a  florid  form  of 
words,  and  such  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  used 
by  none  but  pedants  in  our  own  country ;  and  at  the 
same  time  fill  their  writings  with  such  poor  imagina- 
tions and  conceits,  as  our  youths  are  ashamed  of 
before  they  have  been  two  years  at  the  university. 
Some  may  be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of 
genius  which  produces  this  difference  in  the  works 
ef  the  two  nations ;  but  to  show  thero  is  nothing 
in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Italians^ 
such  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  shall  find  that  the 
English  writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  eXf 
pressing  themselves,  resemble  those  authors  much 
more  than  the  modem  Italians  pretend  to  do.  And 
as  for  the  poet  himself,  from  whom  the  dreams  of 
this  opera*  arc  taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with 

*  Rinaldo,  an  opera,  8vo.  1711.  The  plan  by  Aaron  Hill;  thff 
italian  words  b^  Si{f.  G.  Rossi ;  and  the  music  by  Jlandel, 
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Monsieur  Boileau^  that  one  verse  in  Virgil  is  worth 
all  the  clinquant  or  tinsil  of  Tasso. 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows.     There  have  been 
80  many  flights  of  them  let  loose  in  this  opera^  that 
it  is  feared  the  house  will  never  get  rid  of  them ; 
and  that  in  other  plays  they  may  msJce  their  entrance 
m  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes^  so  as  to  be  seen 
flviog  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber^  or  perching  up<m  a 
long^s  throne ;  besides  the  inconvemences  wmcJi  the 
heads  of  the  audience  may  sometimes  suffer  from 
than.     I  am  credibly  informed^  that  there  was  once 
a  design  of  casting  into  an  opera  the  story  of  Whit- 
tineton  and  his  Cat^  and  that  in  order  to  it>  there 
bad  been  got  together  a  great  quantity  of  mice ;  but 
Mr.  Rich  the  proprietor  of  the  play-house,  very  pru- 
dently considered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  cat  to  kill  them  all ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
princes  of  his  stage  might  be  as  much  infested  with 
mice,  as  the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's 
arrival  upon  it ;  for  which  reason  he  would  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.     And  indeed  I  can- 
not blame  him :  for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon  that 
occasion,  I  do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  performers 
in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous  pied  piper  *, 
who  made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  m  Germany 
ftUow  his  music,  and  by  that  means  cleared  the 
place  of  those  little  noxious  animals. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  inform  my 
reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  witn 
London  and  Wisef ,  who  will  be  appointed  gardeners 
of  the  playhouse,  to  furnish  the  opera  of  Rinaldo 
and  Armida  with  an  orange-grove ;  and  that,  the 

*  June  26,  1284,  the  rats  and  mice  by  which  Hamelen  was 
bifested,  were  allured,  it  is  said,  by  a  piper,  to  a  contiguous  river, 
in  which  tliey  were  all  drowned. 

f  liondon  and  Wbe  were  the  Queen's  gardeners  at  tlii»  time. 
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next  time  it  is  acted,  the  ginging-birds  will  be  per- 
sonated by  tom-tits,  the  undertakers  being  resolved 
to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money  fi>r  the  gratifiGation 
of  the  audience. 
C 
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Credebata  hoc  grande  ntfasy  et  morte  piandunh 
Sijuvenu  veitUo  non  assurreterat^^' 

jxpr.  SAT.  xiii.  64. 

T  was  impwus  tbeRr  so  much  waa  age  revered. 

For  youth  to  keep  their  seats  when  an  old  man  appeared. 

I  KNOW  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the  abuse 
of  the  understanding ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice 
more  conunon.  It  has  diffused  itself  through  both 
sexes,  and  all  qualities  of  mankind ;  and  there  la 
hardly  that  person  to  be  found,  who  is  not  more  com- 
cemed  for  the  reputation  of  wit  and  sense,  than 
honesty  and  yirtue.  But  this  unhappy  affectation 
of  beine  wise  rather  than  honest,  witty  than  good- 
natured,  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ill  habits  of  life. 
Such  Mse  impressions  are  owing  to  the  abandoned 
writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the  awkward  imitatioii 
of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason.  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last  nighty 
that  he  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  parts 
deserved  to  be  hanged.  The  reflectifms  of  such  men 
are  so  delicate  upon  all  occurrences  which  they  are 
concerned  in,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  more 
than  ordinary  infamy  and  punishment,  for  offending 
a^nst  such  quick  admonitions  as  their  own  sodb 
give  them>  and  blunting  the  fine  edge  of  thdr  minds 
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in  such  a  manner^  that  they  are  no  more  shocked  at 
vice  and  folly  than  men  of  slower  capacities.    There 
is  no  greater  monster  in  being,  than  a  very  ill  man 
of  great  parts.     He  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palsy^  with 
one  side  of  him  dead.     While  perhaps  he  enjoys 
the  satisfaction  of  luxury^  of  wealthy  of  ambition^  he 
has  lost  the  taste  of  good-will^  of  friendship^  of  in- 
nocence.    Scarecrow^  the  beggar  in  Lincoln' s-fnn- 
fields^  who  disabled  himself  in  his  right  1^^  and  asks 
ahns  all  day  to  get  himself  a  warm  supper  and  a 
trull  at  nighty  is  not  half  so  despicable  a  wretch  as 
snch  a  man  of  sense.     The  b^;gar  has  no  relish 
above  sensations ;  he  finds  rest  more  agreeable  than 
motion ;  and^  while  he  has  a  warm  fire  and  his  doxy^ 
never  reflects  that    he  deserves  to    be  whipped. 
Every  man  who  terminates  his  satisfactions  and  en- 
joyments within  the  sup^y  of  his  own  necessities 
and  passions^  is>  says  Sir  Koger^  in  my  eye^  as  poor 
a  n^e  as  Scarecrow.     ^  But/  continued  he,  *  for 
the  loss  of  public  and  private  virtue,  we  are  be- 
holden to  your  men  of  parts  forsooth ;  it  is  with 
them  no  matter  what  is  done,  so  it  is  done  with  an 
air.     But  to  me,  who  am  so  whimsical  in  a  corrupt 
age  as  to  act  according  to  nature  and  reason,  a  selfish 
man,  in  the  most  shining  circumstance  and  equipage, 
appears  in  the  same  condition  with  the  fellow  above- 
mentioned,  but  more  contemptible,  in  proportion  to 
what  more  he  robs  the  public  of  and  enjoys  above 
him.     I  lay  it  down  therefore   for  a  rule,  that  the 
whole  man  is  to  move  tc^ether ;  that  every  action  of 
any  importance,  is  to  have  a  prospect  of  public 
good ;  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  our  indif- 
ferent actions,  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,    of  religion,  of  good-breeding :  without 
this,  a  man,  as  I  before  have  hinted,  is  hopping  in- 
stead of  walking,  he  is  not  in  his  entire  and  proper 
motion.' 
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While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewildexing 
himself  in  good  starts^  I  looked  intentiyely  upon 
him^  which  made  him,  I  thought^  collect  his  mind 
a  little.  '  What  I  aim  at/  says  he,  '  is  to  repreaenty 
that  I  am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  understandingt 
and  neglect  our  manners  is  of  all  things  the  most 
inexcusable.  Reason  should  govern  passion ;  boty 
instead  of  that^  you  see,  it  is  often  subservient  to  it; 
and,  as  unaccountable  as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise 
man  is  not  always  a  good  man.'  This  d^enenusj 
is  not  only  the  guilt  of  particular  persons,  but  also 
at  some  tunes  of  a  whole  people ;  and  perhaps  it  maj 
appear  upon  examination  that  the  most  polite  agn 
are  the  least  virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  te 
the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning  as  merit  in 
themselves,  without  considering  the  application  of 
them.  By  this  means  it  becomes  a  nde,  not  so 
much  to  r^ard  what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it.  But 
this  false  beauty  will  not  pass  upon  men  of  honest 
minds  and  true  taste.  Sir  Richard  Blacknune 
says,  with  as  much  good  sense  as  virtue^  '  It  is  a 
mighty  dishcmour  and  shame  to  employ  excellent 
£Eiculties  and  abundance  of  wit,  to  humour  and 
please  men  in  their  vices  and  follies.  The  ffieat 
enefny  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his  wit  ana  aa« 
gelic  faculties,  is  the  most  odious  being  in  the  whole 
creation.'  He  goes  on  soon  after  to  say,  very  gene- 
rously, that  he  undertook  the  writing  of  his  poem 
'  to  rescue  the  Muses  out  of  the  hands  of  ravisners ; 
to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and  chaste  mansioiis ; 
and  to  engage  them  in  an  employment  suitable  to 
their  dignity.'  This  certainly  ought  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  every  man  who  appears  in  public ;  and  who- 
ever does  not  proceed  upon  that  foundation,  injures 
his  country  as  fast  as  he  succeeds  in  his  studies. 
When  moaesty  ceases  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of 
one  sex,  and  integrity  of  the  other,  society  is  upon 
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t  wrong  basis ;  and  we  shall  be  ever  after  withoat 
nles  to  guide  our  judgement  in  what  is  really  becom* 
ins  and  omamenteL  Nature  and  reason  direct  one 
tkmgy  peaiioo  snd  humour  another.  To  follow  the 
dictates  of  the  two  latter^  is  going  into  a  road  that 
II  both  endless  and  intricate ;  when  we  pursue  the 
fltfaer,  onr  passage  is  delightfiil^  and  what  we  aim  at 
eadly  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  polite 
i  nataen  as  any  in  the  world;  but  any  man  who 
thinks,  ean  easily  see^  that  the  affectation  of  beinff 
^y  and  In  fiuhioa  has  very  near  eaten  up  our  good 
aenae  and  oar  religion.  Is  there  any  thing  so  just, 
as  that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be  built  upon  ex- 
ertmg  ourselves  in  what  is  proper  and  agreeable 
to  the  institutions  of  justice  and  piety  among  us  ? 
And  yet  is  there  any  uing  more  common,  than  that 
we  run  in  perfect  contradiction  to  them  ?  All  which 
is  supported  by  no  other  pretension,  than  that  it  is 
done  with  what  we  call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming, 
but  what  nature  itself  should  prompt  us  to  think  so. 
Respect  to  all  kind  of  superiors  is  founded,  methinks, 
upso  instinct ;  and  yet  what  is  so  ridiculous  as  age? 
I  make  this  abrupt  transition  to  the  mention  of  this 
vice  more  than  any  other,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
little  story,  which  I  think  a  pretty  instance,  that  the 
moat  polite  age  is  in  danger  €i  being  the  most  vicious. 

'  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  represen- 
tation of  some  play  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  an  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for 
a  place  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the 
yoong  gentlemen  who  observed  the  difficulty  and 
OQiifasion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him  that  they 
.waold  accmnmodate  him  if  he  came  where  they  sat. 
The  good  man  bustled  through  the  crowd  accords 
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ingly ;  but  tvhen  he  came  to  the  seats  to  which  he  was 
invited^  the  jest  was  to  sit  close  and  expose  him^  at 
he  stood  out  of  countenance^  to  the  whole  audience. 
The  £rolic  went  round  all  the  Athenian  benches.  But 
on  those  occasions  there  were  also  particular  placet 
assigned  for  foreigners.  When  the  good  man  skulked 
towards  the  boxes  appointed  for  the  Laoedsemonian8> 
that  honest  people^  more  virtuous  than  polite^  rose 
up  all  to  a  man^  and  with  the  greatest  respect  reoeiy- 
ed  him  among  them.  The  Athenians^  being  suddenly 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue  and  their 
own  degeneracy^  gave  a  thunder  of  applause ;  and 
the  old  man  cned  out,  ^  The  Athenians  understand 
what  is  good,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  practise  it.'  . 
R 
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SomniOf  terrores  magicoSf  mtraculOf  sagas, 
Nbctumos  lemureSf  iwrtentaque  T/iessaia  rides  T 

HOR.  EP.  u.  8.  206. 

Visions  and  magic  spells,  can  you  despise, 
And  laugh  at  witches,  ghosts,  and  prodigies  ? 

Going  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  whole  &mily  very 
much  dejected.  Upon  asking  him  the  occasion  of  it, 
he  told  me  that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  very  strange 
dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were  amdd  por- 
tended some  misfortune  to  themselves  or  to  tneir 
children.  At  her  coming  into  the  room,  I  observed 
a  settled  melancholy  in  her  countenance,  which  I 
should  have  been  troubled  for,  had  I  not  heard  horn 
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wiwiioe   it    proceeded.     We  were   no    sooner  sate 
down^  but,  after  having  looked  upon  me  a  little 
wiiile,  '  My  dear^'  says  she,  tnming  to  her  husband, 
'joa  may  now  see  the  stranger  that  was  in  the  can- 
dle last  night.'     Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to 
tilk  of  family  afiairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table  told  her  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-hand 
«  Thursday.   '  Thursday !'  says  she ;  '  No,  child; 
if  it  please  God,  you  shall  not  b^n  upon  Childer- 
nas-day ;  teU  your  writing-master  that  Friday  will 
be  socm  enough.'     I  was  reflecting  with  myself  on 
tile  oddness  of  her  fancy,  and  wondering  that  any 
body  would  establish  it  as  a  rule,  to  lose  a  day  in 
every  week.    In  the  midst  of  these  my  musings,  she 
desired  me  to  reach  her  a  little  salt  upon  the  point  of 
my  knife,  which  I  did  in  such  a  trepidation  and 
hurry  of  obedience  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  way ;  at 
whi<^  she  immediately  startled,  and  said  it  fell  to- 
unards  her.     Upon  this  I  looked  \exy  blank ;  and 
observing  the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  to 
consider  myself,  %vith  some  confusion,  as  a  person 
that  had  brought  a  disaster  upon  the  ^rnily.  The 
lady,  however,  recovering  herself  after  a  little  space, 
aaid  to  her  husband  with  a  sigh,  '  ]\Iy  dear,  misfor- 
tunes never  come  single/  IMy  friend,  I  found,  acted 
bat  an  under  part  at  his  table  ;  and,  being  a  man  of 
more  good-nature  than  understanding,  thinks  himself 
oUiged  to  fiedl  in  with  all  the  passions  and  humours  of 
hit  3roke-fellow.  '  Do  not  you  remember,  child,'  says 
die,  '  that  the  pigeon-house  fell  the  very  afternoon 
that  our  careless  wench  spilt  the  salt  upon  the  table  ? ' 
— ^  Yes/  Sftys  he, '  my  dear ;  and  the  next  post  brought 
II  an  aoooont  of  the  battle  of  Almanza.'  The  reader 
aay  goeai  at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  done  all 
Ail  ndaehief.     I  despatched  my  dinner  as  soon  as  I 
flmld,  with  my  usual  taciturnity;  when  to  my  utter 
wftiiionj  the  lady  teeing  me  quitting  my  kmfe  and 

▼OL.  Y.  F 
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fork^  and  laying  them  across  one  another  upon  mj 
plate^  desirea  me  that  I  would  humour  her  so  fiur  as 
to  take  than  out  of  that  figure^  and  place  them  nds 
by  side.  What  the  absurdity  was  which  I  had  oom- 
mitted  I  did  not  know^  but  I  suppose  there  was  some 
traditionary  superstition  in  it ;  and  therefore^  in  obs» 
dience  to  the  lady  of  the  house^  I  disposed  of  toy 
knife  and  fork  in  two  parallel  lines^  whidi  is  the  £* 

fire  I  shall  always  lay  tnem  in  for  the  ftiture^  thoa^ 
do  not  know  any  reason  £br  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  frar  a  man  to  see  that  a  psnon 
has  conceived  an  aversion  to  him.  Far  my  own 
part^  I  quickly  founds  by  the  lady's  looks^  that  Ab 
regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow^  with  aa  im* 
fortunate  aspect :  for  which  reason  I  took  my  letsfe 
immediately  after  dinner^  and  withdrew  to  my  own 
lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home^  I  fell  into  a  pi»- 
found  contemplation,  on  the  evils  that  attend  trnw 
superstitious  follies  of  mankind ;  how  they  subject 
us  to  imaginary  afflictions^  and  additional  sorrows, 
that  do  not  properly  come  within  our  lot.  As  if  the 
natural  calamities  of  life  were  not  sufficient  Ibr  it, 
we  turn  the  most  indifferent  circumstances  into 
misfortunes^  and  suffer  as  much  from  trifling  aocU 
dents  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the  shoot* 
ing  of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest ;  and  have  seen  a 
man  in  love  grow  pale^  and  lose  his  appetite^  upon 
the  plucking  of  a  merry-thought.  A  screech-owl  at 
midnight  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of 
robbers ;  nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  strubk 
more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  Thers  is 
nothing  so  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear 
dreadful  to  an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  omens 
and  prognostics :  a  rusty  nail  or  a  crooked  pin  shoot 
up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  assembly,  that 
was  fidl  of  ndse  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an 
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old  womazi  nnluckilT  observed  there  were  thirteen 
of  08  in  company,  lliis  remark  struck  a  panic  ter« 
ror  into  aewml  who  were  present^  insomuch  that  one 
or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room ; 
bat  a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  fe- 
male oompanions  was  big  with  child^  affirmed  there 
were  ^Duiteen  in  the  room^  and  that,  instead  of  por- 
tendiag  one  of  the  companv  should  die,  it  plamly 
fivetdid  one  of  them  should  be  bom.  Had  not  my 
friend  found  this  expedient  to  break  the  omen,  I 
qncBtion  not  but  half  the  women  in  the  company 
would  have  fallen  sick  that  very  night. 

An  old  maid  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours 
pioduoes  infinite  disturbances  of  this  kind  among 
nor  friends  and  nei^bours.     I  know  a  maiden  aunt 
«£  a  great  fiunily,  who  is  one  of  these  antiquated 
Sbylsy  that  forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end 
«£  the  year  to  the  other.    She  is  always  seeing  ap- 
paritions and  hearing  death-watches ;  and  was  the 
other  day  almost  frighted  out.  of  her  wits  by  the 
great  house-doe  that  howled  in  the  stable,  at  a  time 
when  she  lay  m  of  the  tooth-ache.     Such  an  extra- 
vagant cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of  people 
not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  supernume- 
rary duties  of  life ;  and  arises  from  that  fear  and 
igiorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul   of   man. 
The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of 
death,  or  indeed  of  any  future  evil,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with 
imiumerable  apprehensions  and  suspicions,  and  con- 
sequently dispose    it   to    the  observation  of   such 
groundless  prodigies  and  predictions.     For  as  it  is 
the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils 
of  life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy ;  it  is  the  em- 
ployment of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  sentiments 
of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much  troubled 
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werc  I  endowed  with  this  divining  quality^  though 
it  should  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing  that  can 
befal  me.  I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any 
happiness^  nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery^  before 
it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against 
these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of  mmd ;  and  that 
is^  by  securing  to  myself  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  that  Being  who  disposes  of  events  and  go- 
verns futurity.  He  sees,  at  one  view,  the  whole 
thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it  which 
I  have  already  passed  through,  but,  that  which  runs 
forward  into  all  the  depths  of  eternity.  When  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  mys^  to  His  care; 
when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  His  direction. 
Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up 
to  Him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  He  will  either 
avert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my  advantage.  Though 
I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  me 
death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it; 
because  I  am  sure  that  He  knows  them  both,  anc} 
that  He  will  not  &il  to  comfort  and  support  mo 
under  them. 
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jdi  VeimsoBwcwrogradSaUesalireMepskf 
Et  mtdto  ntbulm  drcim  Jkafudk  amklUf 
Camare  ne  qvis  eotd 

TUUI.  MS,  u  411. 

Thejr  mareb  obKare^  for  Veaus  kindly  shrouds 
Wkh  mitts  tbeir  persons,  and  involYes  in  cloods. 

DftmKK, 

I  SHALL  here  eommanicate  to  the  world  a  oosple 
•f  letterSy  which  I  believe  will  give  the  reader  as 
geod  an  entertaimnent  as  any  that  I  am  able  to  far- 
nigh  him  with,  and  therefore  shall  make  no  apology 
Northern: 


<e 


TO  THE  SPECTATOR,   ETC. 


"  SIR, 

'^  I  AM  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  for  the 
reformation  of  manners,  and  therefore  think  myself 
a  proper  person  for  your  correspondence.  I  have 
tWooghly  examined  Uie  present  state  of  religion  in 
Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you  with 
tb  predominant  vice  of  every  market-town  in  the 
whole  island.  I  can  tell  you  the  progress  that  vir- 
tue has  made  in  all  our  cities,  borousbs,  and  oorpo- 
ntions;  and  know  as  well  the  evu  practices  tnat 
are  committed  in  Berwidc  or  Exeter,  as  what  is 
done  in  my  own  £Eunily.  In  a  wwd.  Sir,  I  have  my 
correspondents  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  nation, 
who  send  me  up  punctual  accounts  from  time  tQ 

f3 
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time  of  all  the  little  irregularities  that  fall  under 
their  notice  in  their  several  districts  and  divisions. 

^^  I  am  no  less  acquainted  with  the  particular  quar- 
ters and  regions  of  this  great  town^  than  with  the 
difi^rent  parts  and  distributions  of  the  whole  nation. 
I  can  describe  every  parish  by  its  impieties^  and  can 
tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewdness  prevails ; 
which  gaming  has  taken  the  possession  of;  and  where 
drunkenness  has  got  the  better  of  them  both.  When 
I  am  disposed  to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know  the 
lanes  and  alleys  that  are  inhabited  by  common  swear- 
ers. When  I  would  encourage  the  hospital  of  Bride- 
well, and  improve  the  hempen  manu&cture,  I  am 
very  well  acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts 
of  female  night-walkers. 

^'  After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  let  you 
know,  that  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give  you 
information  of  a  certain  irregular  assembly,  which 
I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  observaticm, 
especially  since  the  persons  it  is  composed  of  are 
criminals  too  considerable  for  the  animadversions  of 
our  society.  I  mean.  Sir,  the  Midnight  Mask,  which 
has  of  late  been  frequently  held  in  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  hear  will 
be  continued  with  additions  and  improvements.  As 
all  the  persons  who  compose  this  lawless  assembly  are 
masked,  we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  wbj, 
lest  we  should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bridewefl^ 
or  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Counter :  besides 
their  numbers  are  so  very  great,  that  I  am  a&aid  they 
would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity,  thou^ 
we  were  accompanied  vnth  all  our  guard  of  con- 
stables. Both  these  reasons,  which  secure  them  fnaa 
our  authority,  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours;  as 
both  their  disguise  and  their  numbers  will  give  no 
particular  person  reason  to  think  himself  afironted 
by  you. 
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'^  If  we  are  rightly  informed^  the  rules  that  are  ob- 
served by  this  new  society  are  wonderfully  contrived 
for  the  advancement  of  cuckoldom.  The  women  either 
oome  by  themselves,  or  are  introduced  by  friends  who 
are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their  first  entrance,  to 
the  oonyersation  of  any  body  that  addresses  himself  to 
tliem.  There  are  several  rooms  where  the  parties 
may  retire,  aiad,  if  they  please  show  their  faces  by 
oonsent.  Whispers,  squeezes,  nods,  and  embraces, 
are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  place.  In  short, 
the  whole  design  of  this  libidinous  assembly  seems  to 
terminate  in  assignations  and  intrigues ;  and  I  hope 
yon  will  take  effectual  methods,  by  your  public  ad- 
vice and  admonitions,  to  prevent  such  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  both  sexes  mm  meeting  together  in  so 
clandestine  a  manner.     I  am 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
^'  and  fellow-labourer, 

"  T.  B." 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  received 
another  upon  the  same  subject ;  which,  by  the  date 
and  st}ie  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by  some  young 
Templar: 

"  SIR, 

**Whbn  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice 
or  folly,  I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can  make  for 
It,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  faHl  into  the  like.  In 
order  to  this,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  some  time 
in  February  last  I  went  to  the  Tuesday's  masquerade. 
Upon  my  nrst  going  in  I  was  attacked  by  a  half  a 
d<wen  female  quakers,  who  seemed  willing  to  adopt 
me  for  a  brother ;  but  upon  a  nearer  examination  I 
found  they  were  a  sisterhood  of  coquettes,  disguised 
in  that  precise  habit.     I  was-  soon  after  taken  but 
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to  (lanoe,  and,  as  I  fancied  by  a  woman  of  the  iint 
auid[ity»  for  she  was  very  tall,  and  moTed  graoefnUy. 
As  soon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  we  of^ledoneamdiflr 
through  our  masks;  and  as  I  am  verr  well  read m 
Waller>  I  repeated  to  her  the  four  foUowing  Tenea 
out  of  his  poem  to  Vandyke: 

The  Kcedlen  lover  doc*  sot  know 
Wboae  evct  tiMy  are  tbet  wQud  Mm  m; 
But*  ecmnHinded  vith  thy  art. 
Inquires  her  name  thai  hits  hk  heart. 

I  prommaced  these  words  with  audi  a  kngniahing 
air  that  I  had  some  reason  to  oondnde  I  Ind  made 
accttquest.  She  told  me  that  she  hoped  my  fiboewaa 
not  akin  to  my  tongue ;  and>  looking  npon  her  watd^ 
I  acddentally  diacovered  the  figmre  of  a  oovonet  OB  tiba 
backpartofit.  I wassotranmttedwiththetlMNii^ 
of  such  an  amoiir»  that  I  plira  her  firom  one  room  t» 
another  with  all  the  gidkntries  I  oonld  inxent ;  and 
at  length  brought  things  to  so  happy  an  issoe^  that 
she  gtHTo  me  a  private  meeting  the  next  daT>  with- 
out page  or  fwlman*  condi  er  cmiqpage.  lly  heart 
danwd  in  nqptnrsa;  but  I  haa  not  lived  m  iIbb 
golden  dreun  absre  three  dsya^  hftSun  I  fDond  goad 
rvuson  to  wi^  that  I  had  continiied  true  to  mw  ' 
dnras.  I  hoT^  since  hword*  by  a  tht  great 
thai  thk  line  ladr  does  net  five  &r  fieaa 
UaidiNi>  and  that  lam  wt  the  tKncst  ci^ 
haa  vasa^d  Wefself  iqp^ 

''^  TWufi^^.Ton  see  hsMr  i  hnve 
finraJluni^;  aaiilif  3WS  can  make  anr 
^nmini^  iw  dN^  Vmit  edr  thsee  wW 
j»  xnin  ywaag  eau  teaibn  aa  mysrifc  1  ^ 
gmjM^bavew 

^iam^sou 
^Ye«»ww« 
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I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade  myself  in 
the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo ;  and  till  then 
shaU  suspend  my  judgement  of  this  midnight  enter- 
tainment. 

C 

*»*  Letters  for  tbe  Spectator,  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Buckley,  at 
the  Dolphin,  in  little  Britain. — Spect.  in  folio. 
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'—Tigris  of^rabiddcum  tignde  paccm 
PerpOuam,  stems  inter  se  convenit  urns. 

JUV.  SAT.  XV.  168. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear  you  *11  find 
In  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  join*d. 

TATE. 

^f  AN  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  it  we  may  observe  that  we  take  all  occa- 
fflons  and  pretences  of  forming  ourselves  into  those 
fetle  nocturnal  assemblies  which  are  commonly  known 
^  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men  find  them- 
selves agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial, 
they  establish  themselves  into  a  kind  of  fraternity, 
and  meet  once  or  twice  a- week  upon  the  account  of 
such  a  fantastic  resemblance.  I  know  a  considerable 
inarket-town,  in  which  there  was  a  club  of  fat  men, 
that  did  not  come  together,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
to  entertain  one  another  Avith  sprightliness  and  wit, 
hut  to  keep  one  another  in  countenance.  The  room 
where  the  club  met  was  something  of  the  largest. 
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and  had  two  entrances ;  the  one  by  a  door  of  a  mo- 
derate siae,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  folding-doon. 
If  a  candidate  for  this  corpolent  dub  coold  make  his 
entrance  throu^  the  firsts  ne  was  looked  npon  as  qb- 
qualified ;  but  if  he  stuck  in  the  passage,  and  ooald 
not  force  his  way  throu^  it,  the  folding-doors  were 
immediately  thrown  <^pen  ftor  his  reoeptiony  and  he 
was  saluted  as  abrother.  I  have  heard  that  this  dob, 
though  it  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persons^  weif^hed 
above  three  ton. 

In  opposition  to  this  sodety,  there  sprung  up  an- 
other composed  of  scarecrows  and  skdetons,  irfio^ 
being  very  meagre,  and  enyioos,  did  all  they  ooold 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  bulky  brethren,  wktm. 
they  represented  as  moi  of  dangerous  prindples; 
tiUat  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the  fitToor  of 
the  people,  and  oonsequentlv  out  of  the  macistiaer* 
The^&ctiaiis  t««?e  <»mnt«i  in  pi«»  ftr  » 
veral  years,  till  at  length  tner  came  to  this  aocom- 
modadon ;  that  the  two  baili^  of  the  town  should 
be  annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  dubs ;  br  whidi 
means  the  prindpal  magistrates  are  at  diis  day 
coupled  like  rabbits,  one  ht  and  one  lean. 

Arery  one  has  heard  of  the  dub,  or  rather  tka 
oonfederacT  of  the  Kings.  This  grand  allianoe  waa 
formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  King  Charlea  tka 
Second,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all  qualitiea  and 
proliessioiis,  pTovided  they  agreed  in  this  snmaaie 
of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  sufficiently  di^ 
daivd  the  ownersi  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted 
with  republican  and  anti-monaidiical  principles. 

A  christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used  aa  a 
badge  of  distinction,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  dnhu 
That  of  the  George's,  which  usied  to  meet  at  the  sub 
of  the  George  on  8t«  Georges  day,  and  swear,  'm- 
foie  Geoige**  is  still  fresh  in  everv  one  s  wMmmcy. 

That  WK  at  present,  in  sercrJ  parts  of  tkia*dty« 
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what  Hmj  call  street  clubB^  in  which  the  chief  inha* 
bitiiits  of  the  street  converse  together  every  night. 
I  nmember,  npon  my  inquiring  afiter  lodgings  in 
Qnmmd-street^  the  landlord^  to  recommend  that 
quarter  of  the  town^  told  me  there  was  at  that  time 
ft  very  good  dub  in  it ;  he  also  told  me^  upon  further 
disooarae  with  him^  that  two  or  three  ncnsy  country 
'ifiiiies^  who  were  settled  there  the  year  before^  had 
eoosiderahly  sunk  the  price  of  house-rent ;  and  that 
tlie  dub,  to  prevent  the  like  inconveniences  for  the 
tatiat,  had  uiou|^ts  of  taking  everv  house  that  be- 
cme  vacant  into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had  fimnd 
ft  tenant  ftr  it  of  a  sociable  nature  and  good  convert 


The  Hnm-Dmm  dub,  ei  which  I  was  formerly 
u  nnworthy  member,  was  made  np  of  very  honest 
gotlemett  of  peaeeable  dispositions,  that  used  to  sit 
tonther,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing  tiU 
Budnight.  The  Mum  (Mub,  as  I  am  informed,  is  an 
inatitntion  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy 
to  noise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  for- 
bnr  mentioning  a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was 
erected  in  the  reien  of  King  Charles  the  Second :  I 
nean,  the  Club  oiDueUists,  in  which  none  was  to  be 
idnitted  that  had  not  &ught  his  man.  The  pre-i 
■dent  of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a  doaen  in 
Ottle  combat ;  and  as  for  the  other  members,  thej 
to£  their  seats  according  to  the  number  of  their 
ikdn.  There  was  likewise  a  side  table,  for  sudi 
M  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  shown  a  laudable  am« 
bkion  <tf  taking  the  first  importunity  to  qualify  them- 
adves  for  the  first  table.  This  club,  consistii^  only 
of  men  of  honour,  did  not  continue  long,  most  of  the 
monbers  of  it  being  put  to  the  sword,  or  hanged,  a 
little  after  its  institatioB. 

Our  modem  cdebrated  dubs  are  founded  upon 
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eating  and  drinking,  which  are  points  wherein  moBt 
men  agree,  and  in  which  the  learned  and  the  illite- 
rate, the  dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher  and  the 
buffoon,  can  all  of  them  hear  a  part.  The  Kit-cat  * 
itself  is  said  to  have  taken  its  original  hem.  a  mut- 
ton-pie. The  Beef-steak  t  and  October  dubs  are 
neitner  of  them  averse  to  eating  and  drinking,  if  we 
may  form  a  judgement  of  them  ham  their  respective 
titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together  by  a  love  of 
society,  not  a  spirit  of  &ction,  and  do  not  meet  to 
censure  or  annoy  those  that  are  absent,  but  to  enjoy 
one  another ;  wnen  they  are  thus  combined  for  their 
own  improvement,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at 
least  to  relax  themselves  from  the  business  of  the 
day,  by  an  innocent  and  cheerful  conversation;  there 
may  be  something  very  useful  in  these  little  institu- 
tions and  establishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper  with  a 
scheme  of  laws  that  I  met  vnth  upon  a  wall  in  a 
little  alehouse.     How  I  came  thither  I  may  inform 

*  An  account  of  this  club,  which  took  its  name  from  Christo* 
pher  Cat,  the  maker  of  thdr  mutton-pes,  has  been  gtvea  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Tatkr,  with  notes,  in  6  vols.  The  portraits  of 
its  members  were  drawn  by  Kndler,  who  was  himself  one  of  their 
number ;  and  all  portraits  of  the  same  dimennons  and  form  are  at 
this  time  called  kit-cat  pictures.  The  original  portraits  are  now 
the  property  of  William  Baker,  Esq.  to  whom  they  came  by  inhe* 
ritance  from  J.  Tonson,  who  was  secretary  to  the  club.  It  wis 
originally  formed  in  Shire-lane,  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
seven  bishops,  for  a  Uttle  free  evening  conversation ;  but,  in 
Queen  Anne's  rdgn,  comprehended  above  forty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  for  quality,  merit,  axid  fortune  firm 
friends  to  the  Hanoverian  succession. 

f  Of  this  dub,  it  is  said,  that  Mrs.  Woffington,  the  only 
woman  in  it,  was  president ;  Richard  Estcourt,  the  comedian,  was 
their  providore,  and,  as  an  honourable  badge  of  his  office^  woim 
a  small  gridiron  of  gold  hung  round  his  neck  with  a  green  lilk 
riband. 
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mj  reader  at  a  more  convenient  time.  These  laws 
were  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics^ 
who  used  to  meet  every  night ;  and^  as  there  is  some-, 
thing  in  them  which  gives  us  a  pretty  picture  of  low 
life,  I  shall  transcribe  them  word  for  wwd. 

Roles  to  be  observed  in  the  two-psnnt  club, 
erected  in  this  place  for  the  preservation  of  friend- 
ship and  good  neighbourhood. 

I.  Every  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall  lay 
down  hia  two-pence. 

II.  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  his  own 
box. 

III.  If  any  meinber  absents  himself,  he  shall  for- 
feit a  penny  for  the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  case 
of  sidaiess  or  imprisonment. 

IV.  If  any  ihember  swears  or  curses,  his  neighbour 
may  give  him  a  kick  upon  the  shins. 

V.  If  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  club  that  are 
not  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  a  half- 
penny. 

VI.  If  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully,  he 
shall  pay  his  club  for  him. 

Vn.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club, 
he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she  drinks  or  smokes. 

VIII.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him 
home  from  the  club,  she  shall  speak  to  him  without 
the  door. 

IX.  If  any  member  calls  another  a  cuckold,  he 
shall  be  turned  out  of  the  club. 

X.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  dub  that  is  of 
the  same  trade  with  any  member  of  it. 

XL  None  of  the  dub  shall  have  his  clothes  or  shoes 
inade  or  mended,  but  by  a  brother  member. 

XII.  No  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
member. 

VOL.  V.  G 
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The  morality  of  this  little  dub  is  guarded  by  such 
wholesome  laws  and  penalties^  that  I  ^uestioii  not 
but  my  reader  will  be  as  well  pleased  with  them,  as 
he  would  have  been  with  the  Leges  Commvales  ef 
Ben  Jonson^  the  regulations  of  an  dd  Roman  dnlb 
cited  by  Lipsius^  or  the  rules  of  a  Symposium  in  an 
ancient  Greek  author. 
C 
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Non  aUter  qu^  qui  adoeno  vkcibimme  lemium 
Benugus  subigii :  ri  bradm  forte  remisU, 
Jbque  ilium  in  pracepsprono  rapit  alveus  €mvnL 

TDtO.  GSOKO.  i.  801. 

So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem. 
And,  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the  stream : 
But,  if  they  skck  their  hands,  or  cease  to  strive^ 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste  they  drhre. 

iMiTimr* 


It  is  with  much  satisfeustion  that  I  hear  this  great 
city  inquiring  day  by  day  after  these,  my  papers,  and 
receiving  my  mormng  lectures  with  a  becoming  se- 
riousness and  attention.  My  publisher  tells  ai% 
that  there  are  already  three  thousand  of  them  distrf* 
buted  every  day :  so  that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers 
to  every  paper,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  modest 
computation,  I  m^  reckon  about  threescore  thou- 
sand disciples  in  Ijondon  and  Westminster,  w^  I 
hope  will  take  care  to  distinguish  themselves  fiom 
the  thoughtless  herd  of  their  ignorattt  and  unattm 
live  l»ethren.  Since  I  have  raised  to  my«elf  so 
great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  mate 
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tkeir  inrtnictHm  agreeable^  and  their  diveraion  use* 
toL  For  which  reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven 
morality  with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality, 
tibat  my  readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find 
tkiir  account  in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  And  to 
the  cad  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not 
be  short,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of  thought,  I 
lave  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to 
day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
ilate  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  nllen. 
The  mind  that  lies  fiulow  but  a  single  a&j,  sprouts 
v^  in  £d11]€8  that  are  cmly  to  be  killed  by  a  constant 
and  assiduous  culture,  it  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
lie  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven,  to  inha- 
bit  amoog  men ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it 
■id  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  j^osophy  out  of 
dflaels  and  libraries,  schools  and  coU^cs,  to  dwell 
in  dubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables,  and  in  coffee- 
bouses. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular  manner  re- 
commend these  my  speculations  to  all  well-r^ulated 
fionilies,  that  set  apart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for 
let  and  bread  and  butter ;  and  would  earnestly  ad- 
vise them  for  thdr  good  to  order  this  paper  to  be 
pnactually  served  up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part 
«f  the  tea-equi]^ge. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well-written 
book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is. 
like  Moses's  serpent,  that  immediately  swallowed 
19  and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians.  I  shall 
not  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that,  where  the  Spectator 
mears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish;  but 
nill  leave  it  to  my  reader's  consideration,  whether 
11  it  not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the  knowledge  of 
om's  self,  than  to  hear  what  passes  in  Muscovy  or 
Poland ;  and  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  writings 
u  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion, 
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and  prejudice^  than  such  as  naturally  conduce  to 
inflame  hatreds^  and  make  enmities  irreooncile- 
able  ? 

In  the  next  place  I  would  recommend  this  paper 
to  the  daily  perusal  of  those  gentleman  whom  I  can- 
not but  consider  as  my  good  brothers  and  allies ;  I 
mean^  the  fraternity  of  Spectators,  who  live  in  the 
world  without  having  any  thing  to  do  in  it ;  and> 
either  by  the  aiHuence  of  their  fortunes^  or  laziness 
of  their  dispositions,  have  no  other  business  with 
the  rest  of  mankind  but  to  look  upon  them.  Under 
this  dads  of  men  are  comprehended  all  contemplatiw 
tradesmen,  titular  physicians,  fellows  of  the  royal 
society,  templars  that  are  not  given  to  be  contcntioasy 
and  statesmen  that  are  out  of  business ;  in  shorty 
every  one  that  considers  the  world  as  a  theatre,  and 
desires  to  form  a  right  judgement  of  those  who  are 
the  actors  on  it. 

There  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must  likewise 
lay  a  claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  blanks 
of  society,  as  being  altogether  unfurnished  with  idea^ 
till  the  business  and  conversation  of  the  day  has 
supplied  them.  I  have  often  considered  these  poor 
souLb  vnth  an  eye  of  great  commiseration,  when  I 
have  heard  them  asking  the  first  man  they  have  met 
with,  whether  there  was  any  news  stirring ;  and  by 
that  means  gathering  together  materials  for  thinking. 
These  needy  persons  do  not  know  what  to  talk  of 
till  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning;  for  by 
that  time  they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather, 
know  which  way  the  wind  sits,  and  whetlicr  the 
Dutch  mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  im- 
pertinent all  the  day  long  according  to  the  notions 
which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would 
earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their  cham- 
bers till  they  have  read  this  pajxir,  and  d/j  promise 
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Uwm  that  I  will  dail^  instil  into  them  stich  aoiuid 
aad  wholesoine  sentiment^  as  shall  haire  a  good 
effwt  on  their  oonTonation  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
hours. 

Bat  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be 
■ore  uaefbl  than  to  the  female  world,  i  hare  often 
thaog^t  there  has  not  been  sufficient  pains  taken  in 
finding  out  proper  onph^jrments  and  diveraiona  fost 
tke  fiur  ones.  Their  amusements  seem  oontrived 
tor  them,  rathtf  as  tbejr  are  women,  than  as  they  are 
reasooahle  creatures;  and  are  more  adapted  to  the 
sa  than  to  the  ^>ecie8.  The  toilet  is  their  great 
some  of  business,  and  the  right  adjusting  of  their 
hair  the  principal  emplojrment  of  their  livea.  The 
sorting  m  a  suit  of  nbands  is  reddened  a  very  good 
moming^s  wwk ;  and  if  they  make  an  excursion  to 
ft  neroer'a  or  a  toy-shop,  so  great  a  fatigue  makes 
them  unfit  for  any  thing  else  Si  the  day  i^r.  Their 
Bore  serious  occupations  are  sewing  and  embroidery, 
sod  their  greatest  drudgery  the  preparation  of  jelliea 
and  sweetmeats.  This^  I  say,  is  the  state  of  ordi* 
nary  women ;  though  I  know  there  are  multitudes  of 
those  of  a  more  elevated  life  and  conversation,  that 
move  in  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
that  join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments 
of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe  and  respect,  as 
well  as  love,  into  their  male  beholders.  I  nope  to 
increase  the  number  of  these  by  publishing  this  daily 
paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  make  an 
uinocent  if  not  an  improving  entertainment,  and  by 
that  means  at  least  divert  ue  minds  of  my  female 
leaders  from  greater  trifles.  At  the  same  tin^,  as  I 
would  fun  give  some  fipi^^hmg  touches  to  those  which 
«e  already  the  most  beautiAil  pieces  inhuman  meiture,. 
I  akall  endeavour  to  point  out  all  those  iBaperfeetiowa 
that,  are  the  Uenushes,  as  well  as  those  virtues  which 
«e  the  embellishments,  of  the  sex.    In  the  meaa 
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while,  I  hope  these  my  gentle  readers,  who  have 
so  much  time  on  their  hands,  will  not  grudge  throw- 
ing away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this 
paper,  since  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindranos 
to  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well-wisheni 
are  in  great  pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  a  paper  which  I  oblige  my- 
self to  furnish  every  day  ;  but  to  make  them  easy  ini 
this  particular,  I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to  give 
it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know  will 
be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the  small  wits,  who 
will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise,  de- 
sire me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  me  that  it  is  high 
time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleasantries 
of  the  l&e  nature,  which  men  of  a  little  smart  ge- 
nius cannot  forbear  throwing  out  against  their  best 
friends,  when  they  have  such  a  handle  given  them 
of  being  witty.  But  let  them  remember,  that  I 
do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  against  this  piece  of 
raillery. 

C 
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Dot  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas, 

juv.  SAT.  ii.  6S. 

The  doves  are  censured,  while  the  crows  are  spared. 

Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry.  She  is 
in  that  time  of  life  which  is  neither  affected  with 
the  follies  of  youth  or  infirmities  of  age ;  and  her. 
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^Donversation  is  so  mixed  with  gaiety  and  prudence^ 
that  she  is  agreeable  both  to  the  old  and  the  young. 
fier  behaviour  is  very  frank,  without  being  in  the 
least  blameable :  and,  as  she  is  out  of  the  track  of  any 
amoroiis  or  ambitious  pursuits  of  her  own,  her  visit- 
ants entotain  her  with  accounts  of  themselves  very 
freely,  whether  they  concern  their  passions  or  their 
interests.     I  made  her  a  visit  this  afternoon,  having 
been  formerly  introduced  to  the  honour  of   her 
■cqnaintance  by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  sometimes  into 
her  assembly,  as  a  civil  inoffensive  man.     I  found 
her  accompanied  with  one  person  only,  a  common- 
phce  talker,  who  upon  my  entrance  arose,  and, 
tfter  a  very  slight  civility,  sat  down  again ;  then^ 
turning  to  Arietta,  pursued  his  discourse,  which  I 
Ibond  was  upon  the  old  topic  of  constancy  in  love^ 
He  went  on  with  great  fsicility  in  repeating  what  he 
tdks  every  day  of  his  life ;  and,  with  the  ornaments 
of  insignificant  laughs  and  gestures,   enforced   his 
arguments   by  quototions   out  of  plays  and  songs, 
which  allude  to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  the 
general  levity  of  women.     Methought  he  strove  to 
shine  more  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative  way,  that 
he  might  insult  my  silence,  and  distinguish  himself 
before  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste  and  understanding. 
She  had  often  an  inclination  to  interrupt  him,  but 
could  find   no  opportunity,  till   the   lanim  ceased 
of  itself,  which  it  did  not  till  he  had  repeated  and 
murdered  the  celebrated  story  of  the  Ephesian  Ma- 
tron. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery  as 
tn  outrage  done  to  her  sex;  as  indeed  I  have  al- 
ways observed  that  women,  whether  out  of  a  nicer 
Te^urd  to  their  honour,  or  what  other  reason  I  cannot 
tdU,  are  more  sensibly  touched  with  those  general  as- 
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peraioni  which  are  cast  upon  their  lez,  than  am 
hj  what  is  raid  of  theirs. 

When  she  had  a  little  reooreMd  herself  frotn 
serious  anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  in  the  &II01 


r,  when  I  cimsider  hew  perftctly  new  all 
have  said  on  this  auhject  ia,  and  that  the  atorf 
hare  given  us  is  not  qnite  two  tbouaad  yean 
I  cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of  presumptian  to 
pute  with  yon:  but  your  quoUtioBB  put  bh 
mind  <£  the  feble  of  the  lion  and  the  man. 
man  WBUdag  with  that  noble  animal,  shewed  1 
in  the  eetentati<m  v£  huBiaa  mporiori^,  a  >if;n 
man  Idlliw  a  lion-  Upon  which  the  uon  said 
jnstly,  'We  lioas  bi«  none  of  as  Muntcra,  dgt 
coold  shew  a  hundred  mea  killea  1^  limai  tm 
lionldUedbyamaa.'  Yoaraenaie  writ«s;aiid 
jepresent  us  wsaaen  as  Hnbecaming  aa  yoa  |dMi 
four  worlu,  while  we  are  unable  to  retoiB  d« 
jury.  Yon  have  twice  cr  thriee  obsKved  in 
diicooiM,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  Tcry  fcondadi 
our  education ;  and  that  an  ability  to  disMMbli 
affectiona,  bapraieiMdpaitof  onilRecdiDg.  T 
and  audi  other  reflectiinu  are  i|iiinUed  mp 
down  the  writings  of  all  ages,  by  authon,  1A0 1 
behind  them  menuHials  of  their  reseatBteat  agi 
the  scorn  of  particular  wmnen,  in  inrectiTta  i^ 
the  whole  sex.  Such  a  writ«,  I  doabt  >ot, 
the  celebrated  Petronius,  who  invented  the  plei 
a^ravationsctf  tbefiaikycf  the£phesian  lady; 
when  we  consider  this  question  between  the  ai 
which  has  been  either  a  pcant  of  diqmte  oc  >w 
ever  since  there  were  men  and  women,  let  m 
iacts  firatn  plain  people,  and  from  snch  as  b«n 
either  ambitioH  or  capacity  to  cashelliah  tbesi  a 
tuttu  with  any  bwittica  <ii  jpfgi'm^iJi      I  ^^ 
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Other  day  amusing  myself  with  Lignoii's  Account  of 
Barbadoes;  and,  in  answer  to  your  well-wrought 
tale,  I  will  give  you,  as  it  dwells  upon  my  memory, 
out  of  that  honest  traveller,  in  his  fifty-l^fth  page, 
tlie  history  of  Inkle  and  Yarico. 

'  JSir.  Thomas  Inkle,   of  London,   aged   twenty 
years,  embarked  in  the  Downs,  in  the  good  ship 
called  the  Achilles,  bound  for  the  West-Indies,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  order  to  improve  his  for- 
tone  by  trade  and  merchandize.     Our  adventurer 
was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent  citizen,  who  had 
tiken  particular  care  to  instil  into  his  mind  an  early 
We  of  gain,  by  making  him  a  perfect  master  of 
amnbers,  and  consequently  giving  him  a  quick  view 
<if  loss  and  advantage,  and  preventing  the  natural 
impulses  of  his  passions,  by  prepossession  towards  his 
interests.     With  a  mind  thus  turned,  young  Inkle 
had  a  person  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  ^ngour  in 
his  countenance,  strength  in  his  limbs,  \vith  ringlets 
of  fiiir  hair  loosely  flowing  on  his  shoulders.    It  hap- 
pened, in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  that  the  Achilles, 
in  smne  distress,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of 
America,  in  search  of  provisions.     The  youth,  who 
is  the  hero  of  my  story,  among  others  went  on  shore 
on  this  occasion.     From  their   first   landing  they 
were  observed  by  a   party   of  Indians,   who   hid 
themselves  in  the  \^'0(Kis   for  that  purpose.      The 
English  unadvisedly  marched  a  great  distance  from 
the  shore  into  the  country,  and  were  intercepted  by 
the  natives,  who  slew  the  greatest  number  of  them. 
Our  adventurer  escaped,  among  others,  by  flying 
into  a  forest.     Upon  his  coming  into  a  remote  and 
pathless  part  of  the  wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired 
and  breathless,  on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  Indian 
maid  rushed  from  a  thicket  behind  him.     After  the 
first  surprise  they  appeared  mutually  agreeable  to 
««ch  other.    If  the  Europcau  was  highly  charmed 
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with  the  limbs^  features^  and  wild  graces  of  the 
naked  American ;  the  American  was  no  less  taken 
with  the  dress^  complexion^  and  sl^pe  of  an  Euro- 
pean^ covered  from  head  to  foot.  Tjie  Indian  grew 
immediately  enamoured  of  him^  and  oonsequentlj 
solicitous  for  his  preservation.  She  therefofe  oon- 
veyed  him  to  a  cave^  where  she  gave  him  a  deli- 
cious repast  of  fruits^  and  led  him  to  a  stream  to 
slake  his  thirst.  In  the  midst  of  these  good  olBoei» 
she  would  sometimes  play  with  his  hair^  and  delist 
in  the  opposition  of  its  colour  to  that  of  her  fingcft; 
then  open  his  bosom^  then  laugh  at  him  for  covering 
it.  She  was^  it  seems^  a  person  of  distinction^  ftr 
she  every  day  came  to  him  in  a  different  dren^  flf 
the  most  beautiful  shells^  bugles^  and  bredes.  She 
likewise  brought  him  a  great  many  spoils^  whidi  her 
other  lovers  had  presented  to  her ;  so  that  his  cave 
was  richly  adorned  with  all  the  spotted  skiju  of 
beasts^  and  most  party-coloured  feathers  of  fowk^ 
which  that  world  afforded.  To  make  his  confine* 
ment  more  tolerable^  she  would  carry  him  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  favour  of  moonliffht, 
to  unfrequented  groves  and  solitudes^  and  anow 
him  where  to  lie  down  in  safety^  and  sleep  amidst 
the  ialls  of  waters  and  melody  of  nightingales.  Her 
part  was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake  in  her  ami^ 
for  fear  of  her  countrymen^  and  wake  him  on  ooea- 
sioiis  to  consult  his  safety.  In  this  manner  did  the 
lovers  pass  away  their  time^  till  they  had  learned  a 
language  of  their  own^  in  which  the  voyager  com- 
municated to  his  mistress  how  happy  he  should  be 
to  have  her  in  his  country,  where  she  should  be 
dothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat  was  made  of» 
end  be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by  horses,  withont 

Ibeing^  exposed  to  wind  or  weather.  All  this  he 
promised  her  the  eujoymeut  of,  without  such  fears 
and  alarms  us  they  were  there  tormented  with.    la 
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this  tender  oarrespondenoe  these  Wen  lived  for 
aefend  months,  when  Yarico,  instructed  by  her  lover, 
diaoovered  a  vessel  on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made 
ngnats  ;  and  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  joy  and 
atdsfiicticm,  accompanied  him  to  a  ship^  crew  of  his 
enintiTmen,  bound  for  Barbadoes.  When  a  vessel 
fivm  tne  main  arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  the 
pliBters  come  down  to  the  shore,  where  there  is  an 
rnmifd^fft^  market  of  the  Indians  and  other  slaves,  as 
with  us  of  hones  and  oxen. 

'  To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming  into 
Bwgiii^  territoriesy  began  seriously  to  reflect  upon 
kblon  of  time,  and  to  wagh  with  himself  how  many 
4qrs  interest  of  his  money  he  had  lost  during  his  stay 
with  Yarico.  This  thought  made  the  young  man 
my  pensive  and  careful  what  account  he  sho^d  be 
ible  to  give  his  firiends  of  his  voyage.  Upon  whidi 
eoDsidanitions,  the  prudent  and  frugal  young  man 
nid  Yarioo  to  a  Barbadian  merchant ;  notwithstand- 
tliat  the  poor  eirl,  to  incline  him  to  commiserate  her 
eondition^  tcdd  him  that  she  was  with  child  by  him : 
hat  he  only  made  use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in 
bis  demands  npmi  the  purchaser.' 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  stoij,  which  I  think 
shoold  be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephesian  Ma- 
tron, that  I  left  the  room  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  which 
a  woman  of  Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I  am  sure,  take 
for  greater  applause  than  any  compliments  I  could 
make  her. 
R 
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—  Veteres  avias  tUn  de  pvlmone  mtllo, 

TEBS.  SAT.  T.  92. 

I  root  th*  old  vronian  from  thy  trembling  heart. 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  wa&  some  time  before 
I  could  settle  myself  in  a  house  to  my  liking.  I 
was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodgings,  by  reason  of  au 
officious  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me.  every 
morning  how  1  had  slept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honest 
family  and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  week; 
when  my  landlord,  who  wbs  a  jolly  good-natured 
man,  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  wanted  company, 
and  therefore  would  frequently  come  into  my  cnam- 
ber  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This  1  bore  fov 
two  or  three  days ;  but  telling  me  one  day  that  he 
was  afraid  I  ^\'as  melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  higih 
time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and  accordingly  took  new 
lodgings  that  very  night.  About  a  week  after,  I 
found  my  joUy  landlord,  who,  as  1  said  before,  was 
an  honest  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Daily  Courant,  in  the  following 
words :  '  ^Vhereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his  lodg- 
ings on  Thursday  last  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  af- 
tern-ards  seen  going  towards  Islington ;  if  any  one 
can  give  notice  of  him  to  R.B.  fishmonger  in  the 
Strand,  he  shall  be  very  well  rewarded  for  his  pains.' 
As  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own 
oonnael,  and  my  landlord  the  fishmonger  not  knowing 
my  name,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never  " 
covered  to  this  very  day. 
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I  am  mfw  settled  with  a  widow  woinan>  who  has 
a  great  many  children^  and  complies  with  my  hn« 
meor  in  every  thing.     I  do  not  remmember  that  we 
hiTe  exchanged  a  word  together  these  five  years ; 
my  oofiee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning 
withont  asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire>  I  point  to  my 
diimney ;  if  water^  to  my  basin ;  upon  which  my 
landlady  nods^  as  much  as  to  say^  she  takes  my 
meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals.     She 
has  likewise  modelled  her  £eunily  so  well  that  when 
lier  little  boy  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle 
in  my  face,  his  eldest  sister  immediately  calls  him 
oC  and  bids  him  not  to  disturb  the  gentleman.    At 
my  first  altering  into  the  family,  1  was  troubled 
widi  the  civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time 
I  eame  into  the  room ;  but  my  landlady  observing 
that  upon  these  occasions  I  always  cried  Pish,  and 
went  oat  again,  has  forbidden  any  such  ceremony  to 
be  nsed  in  the  house ;  so  that  at  present  I  walk  mto 
the  kitchen  or  parlour  without  being  taken  notice 
of  or  giving  any  interruption  to  the  business  or  dis- 
course of  the  ^Eimily.     The  maid  will  ask  her  mis- 
tress, though  I  am  by,  whether  the  gentleman  is 
leady  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  mistress,  who  is  in- 
deed an  excellent  housewife,  scolds  at  the  servants 
as  heartily   before   my  face   as  behind  my   back. 
In  short,    I  move  up  and  down   the   house,   and 
eater  into  all  companies  with  the  same  liberty  as 
a  cat,  or  any  other  domestic  animal,  and  am  as 
Httle  suspected  of  telling  any  thing  that  I  hear  or 
see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  young 
girls  of  the  neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire  with 
my  landlady's  daughters,  and  telling  stories  of  spirits 
and  appantions.     Upon  my  opening  the  door  the 

Cmg  women  broke  off  their  discourse,    but  my 
dlady's  daughters  telling  them  that  it  was  nobody 

VOL.  V.  H 
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but  the  geutlcman^  for  tliat  is  the  name  that  I  go  bj 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  fisunily^  they 
went  on  without  minding  me.  I  seated  myself  by 
the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the 
room :  and^  pretending  to  read  a  book  that  I  took 
out  of  my  pockety  heard  several  dreadful  stories  of 
ghosts  as  pale  as  ashes  that  had  stood  at  the  feet  of 
a  bedj  or  walked  over  a  church-yard  by  moonl^ht ; 
and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured  mto  the  Red- 
sea^  for  disturbing  people's  rest^  and  drawing  their 
curtains  at  midnight ;  with  many  other  old  women's 
fables  of  the  like  nature.  As  one  spirit  raised  an- 
other^ I  observed  that  at  the  end  of  every  story  the 
whole  company  closed  their  ranks^  and  crowded 
about  the  fire.  I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  little 
boy^  who  was  so  attentive  to  every  story^  that  I  am 
mistaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himself  this 
twelvemonth.  Indeed  they  talked  so  long,  that  the 
imaginations  of  the  whole  assembly  were  manifestly 
crazed^  and  I  am  sure  will  be  the  worse  for  it  as 
long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one  of  the  girls^  that  had 
looked  upon  me  over  her  shoulder^  asking  the  com- 

rmy  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and  whether 
did  not  look  paler  than  I  used  to  do.  This  put  me 
under  some  apprehensions  that  I  should  be  forced  to 
explain  myself  if  I  did  not  retire ;  for  which  reason 
I  took  the  candle  into  my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my 
chamber,  not  ^nthout  wondering  at  this  unaccount- 
able weakness  in  reasonable  creatures,  that  they 
should  love  to  astonish  and  terrify  one  anotJier. 
Were  I  a  father,  I  should  take  a  particular  care  to 
preserve  my  children  from  these  little  horrors  of 
imagination,  which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when 
they  are  young,  and  are  not  able  to  shake  off  when 
they  are  m  years.  I  have  known  a  soldier  that  has 
entered  a  breach,  aflrighted  at  his  own  shadow,  and 
look  pale  upon  a  little  scratching  at  his  door,  who 
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the  day  before  had  marched  up  against  a  battery  of 
cannon.     There  are  instances  of  persons  who  have 
been  terrified^  even  to  distraction^  at  the  figure  of  a 
tree,  or  the  shaking  of  a  bulrush.     The  truth  of  it 
u,  I  look  upon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest 
Uessing  of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgement  and  a  good 
ognsdence.     In  the  mean  time,  since  there  are  very 
few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to 
these  dreadful  thoughts  and  apprehensions,  we  ought 
to  arm  ourselves  against  them  by  the  dictates  of 
nsatm  and  religion,  '  to  pull  the  old  woman  out  of 
oor  hearts/  as  Persius  expresses  it  in  the  motto  of 
my  paper^  and  extinguish  those  impertinent  notions 
wnich  we  imbibe  at  a  time  that  we  are  not  able 
to  judge  of  their  absurdity.     Or,  if  we  believe,  as 
many  wise  and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are 
tuch   phantoms   and   apparitions   as  those  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  to 
ourselves  an  interest  in  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of 
the  whole  creation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates  them 
after  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
being  to  break  loose  upon  another  without  His  know- 
led^  and  permission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  the  opinion 
with  those  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  na- 
ture swarm  with  spirits  ;  and'  that  we  have  multi- 
tudes of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think 
ourselves  most  alone  ;  but  instead  of  terrifying  my- 
self with  such  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to 
think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  such  an  innu- 
merable society  in  searching  out  the  wonders  of  the 
creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  consort  of  praise 
and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  commu- 
nion of  men  and  spirits  in  paradise ;  and  had  doubt- 
less his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old  Hcsiod,  which  is 

h2 
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almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third  line  in 
the  following  passage : 

-—Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  heav*n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise : 
MilUons  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  botli  when  we  iK-oke  and  when  we  sleep ; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  Ilis  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  steep 
()f  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  .heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other*s  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?     Oft  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heav'nly  touch  c^iustruinenlal  sounds. 
In  full  harmonic  number  join*d,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

FARAD.  LOST.  W.  675. 
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Die  mihit  sijias  tu  Av,  qualis  eri*  f 

MAKT.  xii.  93. 
Were  you  a  lion,  how  would  you  behave  ? 

TiiRKE  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afiTorded 
matter  of  greater  amusement  to  t)ie  town  than  Sig- 
nior  Nicoliui's  combat  witli  a  lion  in  the  Haymarket. 
which  has  been  yery  often  exhibittnl  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility  and  i^'ntr}'  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Y^^w  tlie  tir^t  rumour 
of  this  intendetl  combat,  it  was  conlidently  affirmed, 
and  is  still  bolieyed,  by  many  in  both  galleries,  that 
there  would  be  a  tame  lion  sent  fnun  tlie  tower 
evcrf  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killeil  by  Hydafr- 
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pes.     This  report,  though  altogether  groundless,  so 
universally  prevailed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
playhouse,  that  some  of  the  most  refined  politicians 
in  those  parts  of  the  audience  gave  it  out  in  whis- 
per, that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger 
who  made  his  appearance  in  King  William's  days, 
and  that  the  stage  would  be  supplied  with  lions  at  the 
public  expense  auring  the  whole  session.    Many  like- 
wise were  the  conjectures  of  the  treatment  which  this 
lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Signior 
Nioolini :  some  supposed  that  he  was  to  subdue  him 
in  redtativo,  as  Orpheus  used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts 
in  his  time, and  afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head; 
some  fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay 
His  paws  upon  the  hero,  by  reason  of  the  received 
o|Hmon,  that  a  lion  will  not  hurt  a  virgin :    several 
who  pretended  to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had 
inf(Mrmed  their  ^ends,  that  the  lion  was  to  act  a  part 
in  High  Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough- 
bass, before  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Hydaspes.     To  clear 
up  a  matter  that  was  so  variously  reported, .  I  have 
nide  it  my  business  to  examine  whether  this  pre- 
tended lion  is  really  the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or 
mij  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I  must 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind 
the  scenes  last  winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on  some- 
thing else,  I  accidentally  jostled  against  a  monstrous 
animal  that  extremely  startled  me,  and,  upon  my 
nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant. 
The  lion,  seeing  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  in 
a  gentle  voice,  that  I  might  come  by  him  if  I  pleased; 
'for,'  sajs  he,  *I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  any  body.' 
I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  passed  by  him:  and 
in  a  little  time  after  saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage, 
and  act  his  part  with  very  great  applause.  It  has 
been  observed  by  several,  that  the  lion  has  changed 
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his  mmiiicr  of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his  fint 
iqppearonec ;  which  will  not  seem  strange^  when  I 
acquaint  my  reader  that  the  li<m  has  heen  changed 
upon  the  audience  three  several  times.  The  fint 
lion  was  a  candle-snufier^  who^  being  a  fiellow  of  a 
testy  choleric  temper^  overdid  his  part>  and  wonUl 
not  sutfer  himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  oaebt 
to  have  done :  besides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that 
he  grew  more  surly  every  time  he  came  oat  of  the 
lion ;  and  having  dropt  some  words  in  ordinary  oon- 
versation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  best,  and  that 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  upon  his  back  in 
the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr.  ^^oa- 
lini  for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin,  it  wm 
thoudit  proper  to  discard  him :  and  it  is  verily  be- 
lieved to  this  day,  that,  had  he  been  brought  upon 
the  stage  another  time,  he  would  certainly  have  done 
mischi^.  Besides,  it  was  objected  against  the  fint 
lion,  that  he  reared  himself  so  high  upon  his  hinder 
paws,  and  walked  in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  he  look- 
ed  more  like  an  old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  bv  trade,  who  be* 
loiiged  to  the  playhouse,  and  had  the  diaractcr  of  a 
mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  prtufession.  If  tfaa 
former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  sheepish  lor  his 
port ;  inasmuch  that,  after  a  short  modest  walk  upon 
the  stage,  he  would  fidl  at  the  first  touch  of  Hyow- 
pes,  without  giappliiig  with  him.  and  giving  hnn  aa 
opportunity  of  ^owine  his  A'arietv  of  Ita&n  tripa. 
It  IS  said,  indeed,  that  ^e  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his 
l*esh>colour  doublet :  but  this  was  only  to  make  wok 
for  himself,  in  his  private  «.4nir&cter  of  a  tailor.  I 
must  not  omit,  that  it  was  this  seoimd  lioD  who  treat- 
ed me  with  so  much  humanity  Ushind  the  aoenea. 

The  acting  liim  at  present  is.  as  I  am  infionaedy 
a  c«antiT  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  divcnion, 
hut  dadzcs  hs  name  may  be  oonccaled     He  aayt 
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nrj  handsomely^  in  his  own  excuse^  that  he  does 
not  act  for  gain ;  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  plea- 
nue  in  it ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an  even- 
ing in  this  manner  than  in  gaming  and  drinking : 
but  at  the  same  time  says^  with  a  very  agreeable 
raillery  xmm  himself^  that^  if  his  name  should  be 
known^  vie  ill-natuied  world  might  call  him  '  the 
aas  in  the  lion's  skin.'  This  gentleman's  temper  is 
iBtde  oat  of  such  a  happy  mixture  of  the  mild  and 
the  choi^c^  that  he  outdoes  both  his  predecessors^ 
and  has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than  have 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without  taking 
mdoe  of  a  groundless  report  that  has  been  raised  to 
t  gentlenuin's  disadvantage,  of  whom  I  must  declare 
nyadf  an  admirer ;   namely,  that  Signior  Nioolini 
and  the  lion  have  been  seen  sitting  peaceably  by  one 
another,  and  smoking  a  pipe  together  behind  the 
aoenes;  by  which  their  common  enemies  would  in- 
onuate,  that  it  is  but  a  sham  combat  which  they  re- 
present upon  the  stage :  but  upon  inquiry  I  find,  that 
if  any  such  correspondence  has  passed  between  them, 
it  was  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  lion 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the 
received  rules  of  the  drama.     Besides,  this  is  what 
is  practised  every  day  in  Westminster-hall,  where 
nothing  is  more  uaual  than  to  see  a  couple  of  lawyers, 
who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the 
court,  embracing  one  -another  as  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  rela- 
tion, to  reflect  upon  Signior  Nicolini,  who,  in  acting 
this  part,  only  complies  with  the  wretched  taste  of 
his  audience :  he  knows  very  well,  that  the  lion  has 
many  more  admirers  than  himself;  as  they  say  of 
the  fiunous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont-Neuf  at 
Vms,  that  more  people  go  to  see  the  horse  than  the 
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king  who  sits  upon  it.  On  the  contrary^  it  givei 
me  a  just  indignation  to  see  a  person  whose  action 
gives  new  majesty  to  kings^  resolution  to  heroes^  and 
softness  to  lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the  greatness  of 
his  behaviour,  and  degraded  into  the  character  of 
the  London  Prentice.  I  have  often  wished  that 
our  tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  master 
in  action.  Could  they  make  the  same  use  of  their 
arms  and  1^,  and  inform  their  fsuses  with  as  signi- 
ficant looks  and  passions,  how  glorious  would  an 
£nglish  tragedy  appear  with  that  action  which  is 
capable  of  givins  a  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts^ 
cold  conceits,  ana  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian 
opera !  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related  this  com^ 
bat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are  at  present  the 
reiening  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of  G^reat- 
Bntain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  writera 
for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste;  but  our  present 
grievance  does  not  seem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good 
taste,  but  of  conmion  sense. 
C 
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—  Teque  hiSt  infdixf  exue  monttris, 

OTiD.  MKT.  iv.  590. 

Wretch  that  thou  art !  put  off  this  monstrous  shape. 

I  WAS  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the  spirit  and 
humour  of  the  public  diversions  five  and  twenty 
years  ago,  and  those  of  the  present  time  i  and  la< 
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mented  to  myself  that  though  in  those  days  they 
neglected  their  morality^  they  kept  up  their  good 
sense ;  but  that  the  beau  monde,  at  present^  is  only 
grown  more  childish^  not  more  innocent^  than  the  for- 
mer. While  I  was  in  this  train  of  thought^  an  odd 
fellow^  whose  face  I  have  often  seen  at  the  playhouse, 
gave  me  the  following  letter  with  these  words :  '  Sir^ 
the  Lion  presents  his  humble  service  to  jou,  and  de- 
sired me  to  give  this  into  your  own  hands.' 

"  I  HAVB  read  all  your  papers^  and  have  stifled 
my  resentment  i^ainst  your  reflections  upon  operas, 
till  that  of  this  ^y,  wherein  you  plainly  insinuate, 
thtt  Signior  Nioofini  and  myself  naye  a  correspon- 
dence more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the 
Takmr  of  his  character  or  the  fierceness  of  mine.  I 
desire  you  would,  for  your  own  sake,  forbear  such 
intimations  for  the  future ;  and  must  say  it  is  a  great 
piece  of  ill  nature  in  you,  to  show  so  great  an  esteem 
tor  a  foreigner,  and  to  discourage  a  lion  that  is  your 
own  countryman. 

"  l  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and  man, 

bat  am  so  equally  concerned  in  that  matter,  that  I 

shall  not  be  otfenaed  to  which  soever  of  the  animals 

the  superiority  is  given.     You  have  misrepresented 

me,  in  saying  that  I  am  a  country  gentleman  who 

act  only  ior  my  diversion  ;  whereas,  had  I  still  the 

same  woods  to  range  in  which  I  once  had  when  I 

was  a  fox  hunter,  I  should  not  resign  my  manhood 

for  a  maintenance ;   and  assure  you,  as  low  as  my 

circumstances  are  at  present,  I  am  so  much  a  man 

of  honour,  that  I  would  scorn  to  be  any  beast  for 

bread  but  a  lion. 

<'  Yours,"  &c. 

"  From  mv  Den  m  the  Hay  market,  March  15," 
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I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my  land- 
lady's children  brought  me  in  several  others^  with 
some  of  which  I  shall  make  up  my  present  paper^ 
they  all  having  a  tendency  to  the  same  subject^  vis. 
the  el^ance  of  our  present  diversions. 

'^  SIR, 

'^  I  HAVE  been  for  twenty  years  under-sexton  of 
this  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Grarden,  and  have 
not  missed  tolling  into  prayers  six  times  in  all  those 
years ;  which  office  I  have  performed  to  my  great 
satis&ction,  till  this  fortnight  last  past,  during  whidi 
time  I  find  my  congregation  take  the  warning  of  my 
bell,  morning  and  evening,  to  go  to  a  puppet-show  set 
forth  by  one  Powell  under  the  Piazzas.  By  this 
means  I  have  not  only  lost  my  two  customers,  whom 
I  used  to  place  for  sixpence  a  piece  over  against  Mrs. 
Rachel  Eyebri^t,  but  Mrs.  Kachel  hen^elf  is  gone 
thither  also.  There  now  appear  among  us  none  but 
a  few  ordinary  people,  who  come  to  church  only  to 
say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work  worth 
speaking  of  but  on  Sundays.  I  have  placed  my  son 
at  the  Piazzas,  to  acquaint  the  ladies  that  the  bell 
rings  for  church,  and  that  it  stands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  garden ;  but  they  only  laugh  at  the  child. 

"  I  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  worlds 
that  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool  for  the  futnre> 
and  that  punchinello  may  choose  hours  less  cano- 
nical. As  things  are  now,  Mr.  Powell  has  a  fiill  con- 
gregation, while  we  have  a  very  thin  house  ;  which 
if  you  can  remedy,  you  will  very  much  oblige^ 

"  SIR, 

"  Yours,"  &C- 
«  Corent-Garden,  March  13." 
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The  following  epistle  I  find  is  from  the  undertaker 
of  the  masquerade. 

"  SIB, 

'^  I  HAVE  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask  so  care- 
folly,  in  not  inquiring  into  persons,  that  I  cannot 
tell  whether  you  were  one  of  the  company  or  not, 
last  Tuesday;  but  if  you  were  not  and  still  de- 
lign  to  come,  I  desire  you  would,  for  your  own  en- 
tertainment, please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  aU 
persons  indifilerently  are  not  fit  for  this  sort  of  di- 
versioii.  I  could  wish.  Sir,  you  could  make  them 
Qnderstand  that  it  is  a  kind  of  acting  to  go  in  mas- 
qoenide,  and  a  man  should  be  able  to  say  or  do 
tilings  proper  for  the  dress  in  which  he  appears. 
Ve  hare  now  and  then  rakes  in  the  habit  of  Koman 
aeoators,  and  grave  politicians  in  the  dress  of  rakes. 
The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is,  that  people  dress 
tkemselves  in  what  they  have  a  mina  to  be,  and 
not  what  they  are  fit  for.  There  is  not  a  girl  in  the 
town,  but  let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a  mask, 
and  she  shall  dress  as  a  shepherdess.  But  let  me 
beg  of  them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  or  some  other  good 
romance,  before  they  appear  in  any  such  character 
at  my  house.  The  last  day  we  presented,  every 
body  was  so  rashly  habited,  that  when  they  came  to 
apeak  to  each  other,  a  n3nnph  with  a  crook  had  not 
a  word  to  say  but  in  the  pert  style  of  the  pit  baw- 
dry ;  and  a  man  in  the  habit  of  a  philosopher  was 
specxMess,  till  an  occasion  offered  of  expressing  him- 
self in  the  refuse  of  the  tyring  rooms.  We  had  a 
judge  that  danced  a  minuet,  with  a  quaker  for  his 
partner,  while  half  a  dozen  harlequins  stood  by  as 
spectators:  a  Turk  drank  me  off  two  bottles  of  wine, 
and  a  Jew  ate  me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon.  If  I  can 
bring  my  design  to  bear,  and  make  the  maskers  pre- 
serve their  characters  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope  you 
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will  allow  there  is  a  fonndation  laid  ior  more  el^ant 
and  improving  gallantries  than  any  the  town  at  pre- 
sent anbrds^  and^  consequently^  t^t  you  will  give 
your  approbation  to  the  endeavours  of^ 

^'  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

''humble  servant." 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obliges  me  to 
mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  the  same  paper; 
for  indeed  there  cannot  be  too  great  encouragement 
given  to  his  skill  in  motions  *,  provided  he  is  under 
proper  restrictions. 

"  SIR, 

''  The  opera  at  the  Hapnarket,  and  that  under 
the  little  Fiazza  in  Covent  Garden,  being  at  preaent 
the  two  leading  diversions  of  the  town,  and  Mr. 
Powell  professing  in  his  advertisements  to  set  up 
Whittington  and  his  Cat  against  Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mida,  my  curiosity  led  me  the  beginning  of  last  week 
to  view  hoth  these  performances,  and  make  my  ob« 
servations  upon  them. 

''  First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  Mr. 
Powell  wisely  forbearing  to  give  his  company  a  bill 
of  fare  before-hand,  every  scene  is  new  and  unex- 
pected ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  undertakers 
of  the  Haymarket,  having  raised  too  great  an  ex- 
pectation m  their  printed  opera,  very  much  disap- 
point their  audience  on  the  stage. 

''  The  king  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to  come  from 
the  city  on  foot,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  trium- 
phant chariot  by  white  horses,  as  my  opera-bo<^  had 
promised  me ;  and  thus,  while  I  expected  Armida's 
dragons  should  rush  forward  towards  Argantes,  I 

*  Puppet-shows  were  formerly  called  motions. 
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fbond  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go  to  Annida^  and 
hfmd  her  oat  of  her  coach.  We  had  also  but  a  very 
short  allowance  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  though  t 
cannot  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  the  boy 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  two  painted  dragons^ 
and  made  them  spit  fire  and  smoke.  He  flashed  out 
his  rosin  in  such  just  proportions  and  in  such  due 
time>  that  I  could  not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of 
his  being  one  day  a  most  excellent  player.  I  saw^ 
indeed^  but  two  things  wanting  to  render  his  whole 
aetiiRi  oomplete;  I  mean^  the  keeping  his  head  a 
little  lower^  and  hiding  his  candle. 

**  I  observe  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  undertakers 
had  both  the  same  thought^  and  I  think  much 
about  the  same  time^  of  introducing  animals  on 
their  several  stages^  though  indeed  with  very  diffe- 
rent  success.  The  sparrows  and  chaffinches  at  the 
Haymarket  fly  as  yet  very  irregularly  over  the 
stage;  and  instead  of  perching  on  the  trees^  and 
performing  their  parts,  these  young  actors  either  get 
into  the  galleries,  or  put  out  the  candles  ;  whereas 
Mr.  Powell  has  so  well  disciplined  his  pig,  that  in 
the  first  scene  he  and  Punch  dance  a  minuet  to- 
gether. I  am  informed,  however,  that  Mr.  Powell 
resolves  to  excel  his  adversaries  in  their  own  way  ; 
and  introduce  larks  in  his  next  opera  of  Susanna,  or 
Innocence  Betrayed,  which  will  be  exhibited  next 
week  with  a  pair  of  new  Elders. 

"  The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated  I 
confess,  by  Punch's  national  reflections  on  the 
Frendi,  and  King  Harry's  laying  his  leg  upon  the 
Queen's  lap,  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  before  so 
great  an  assembly. 

''  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every  thing, 
indeed,  was  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and  the  scenes 
were  managed  very  dexterously  ;  which  calls  on  me 
to  take  notice,  that  at' the  Haymarket,  the  under- 

VOL.  V.  J 
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takers  forgetting  to  change  their  side-scenes^  we  were 
presented  with  a  prospect  of  the  ocean  in  the  midst 
of  a  delightful  grove ;  and  though  the  gentlemen  on 
the  stage  had  very  much  contributed  to  the  beauty 
of  the  grove^  by  walking  up  and  down  between  the 
trees>  I  must  own  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see 
a  well-dressed  young  fellow^  in  a  full-bottomed  wig» 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  sea^  and  without  any 
visible  concern^  taking  snuff. 

«  I  shaU  only  observe  one  thing  further,  in  which 
both  dramas  agree ;  which  is,  that  by  the  squeak  of 
their  voices  the  heroes  of  each  are  eunuchs ;  and  as 
the  wit  in  both  pieces  is  equal,  I  must  prefer  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Powell,  besause  it  is  in  our  own 
language. 

R  ''I am,"  &c 
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Parva  leves  cnpiunt  arUmos,^^ 

OVID.  ARS  AM.  i.  159. 

Light  minds  are  pleased  with  trifles. 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gaze  with  great 
astonishment  at  the  splendid  equipages,  and  party- 
coloured  habits  of  that  ^ntastic  nation.  I  was  one 
day  in  particular  contemplating  a  lady  that  sate  in  a 
coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely  painted 
with  the  Loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  coach 
was  drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  and  loaden  be^ 
hind  with  the  same  number  of  powdered  footmen. 
Just  before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful  pages. 
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that  were  stuck  among  the  harness^  and^  by  their  gay 
dresses  and  smiling  features^  looked  like  the  elder 
brothers  of  the  little  boys  that  were  carved  and 
punted  in  every  comer  of  the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe^  who  after- 
iTBrds  eave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty  melancholy  novel. 
She  had^  for  several  years>  received  the  addresses  of 
a  gentleman^  whom^  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
onaintance,  she  forsook^  upon  the  account  of  this 
Mining  equipage^  which  had  been  offered  to  her  by 
cue  of  great  riches^  but  a  crazy  constitution.  The 
Gbeomstances  in  which  I  saw  her,  were,  it  seems,  the 
disguises  only  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of  pa- 
geantry to  cover  distress;  for  in  two  months  after  she 
was  carried  to  her  grave  with  the  same  pomp  and 
magnificence,  being  sent  thither  partly  by  the  loss  of 
cue  lover,  and  partly  by  the  possession  of  another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this  unac- 
•eonntable  humour  in  womankind,  of  being  smitten 
with  every  thing  that  is  showy  and  superficial ;  and 
on  the  numberless  evils  that  befal  the  sex  from  this 
light  fantastical  disposition.  I  myself  remember  a 
young  lady  that  was  very  warmly  solicited  by  a  cou- 
ple of  importunate  rivals,  who,  for  several  months 
aether,  did  all  they  could  to  recommend  them- 
ves,  by  complacency  of  behaviour  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  conversation.  At  len^h  when  the  compe- 
tition was  doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in 
her  choice,  one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily  be- 
thought himself  of  adding  a  supernumerary  lace  to 
his  liveries,  which  had  so  good  an  effect  that  he  mar- 
ried her  the  very  week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very 
much  cherishes  this  natural  weakness  of  being  taken 
with  outside  and  appearance.  Talk  of  a  new-mar- 
ried couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whether  they 
keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate.     Men- 
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tion  tlic  name  of  an  absent  lady^  and  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  you  learn  something  of  her  gown  and  petticoat. 
A  ball  is  a  great  help  to  discourse^  and  a  birth-day 
furnishes  conversation  for  a  twelvemonth  after.    A 
furbelow  of  precious  stones^  a  hat  buttoned  with 
a  diamond^  a  brocade  waistcoat  or  petticoat^  aie 
standing  topics.     In  shorty  they  consider  only  the 
drapery  of  tiie  species^  and  never  cast  away  a  thought 
on  those  ornaments  of  the  mind  that  make  penona 
illustrious  in  themselves  and  useful  to  others.    When 
women  are  thus  perpetually  dazzling  one  anoth€/t 
imaginations^  and  mling  tneir  heads  with  nothing 
but  colours^  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more 
attentive  to  the  superficial  parts  of  life,  than  the 
solid  and  substantial  blessings  of  it.    A  girl^  who 
has  been  trained  up  in  this  land  of  conversatioOy  is 
in  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat  that  oomea  in 
her  way.    A  pair  of  fringed  gloves  may  be  her  ruin. 
In  a  wordj  lace  and  ribands,  silver  and  gold  galloopi^ 
with  the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many  lurea 
to  women  of  weak  minds  or  low  educationgy  and^ 
when  artificially  displayed,  are  able  to  fetch  down 
the  most  airy  coquette  from  the  wildest  of  her  flights 
and  rambles, 

Tnie  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
cmeny  to  pomp  and  noise;  it  arises,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and,  in  the 
next,  from  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  a  few 
select  companions ;  it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and 
naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and  mei^ 
dows ;  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants  within 
itself,  and  receives  no  addition  from  multitudes  of 
witnesses  and  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  fidse  hap- 
piness loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of 
the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satis- 
faction from  the  applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but 
from  the  admiration  whicli  slie  raises  in  others.   She 
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flofuiishes  in  courts  and  palaces^  theatres  and  assem- 
hUeSy  and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  is  looked 
upon. 

Anieliay  though  a  woman  of  great  quality^  delights 
in  the  privacy  of  a  country  li&^  and  passes  away  a 
geat  part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks  and  gardens. 
Her  husband^  who  is  her  bosom  friend  and  companion 
in  her  solitudes^  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever  since 
be  knew  her.  They  both  abound  with  good  sense^ 
eonsommate  virtue^  and  a  mutual  esteem ;  and  are 
s  perpetual  entertainment  to  one  another.  Their 
&mily  is  under  so  r^ular  an  economy^  in  its  hours 
flf  devotion  and  repast,  employment  and  diversion, 
diat  it  looks  like  a  little  commonwealth  within  it- 
idH  They  often  go  into  company,  that  they  may 
letom  with  the  greater  delight  to  one  another; 
and  sometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  so  pro- 
perly, as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew 
m  uiemsdves  the  relish  of  a  country  Hfe.  By  this 
means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their 
diildren,  adored  by  their  servants,  and  are  become 
the  envy,  or  rather  the  delight,  of  aU  that  know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia !  She 
considers  her  husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks  upon 
discretion  and  good  housewifery  as  little  domestic 
virtues  unbecoming  a  woman  of  quality.  She  thinks 
life  lost  in  her  own  fEunily,  and  fancies  herself  out  of 
the  world,  when  she  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  playhouse, 
or  the  drawing-room.  She  lives  in  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion of  body  and  restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never 
easy  in  any  one  place,  when  she  thinks  there  is  more 
company  in  another.  The  missing  of  an  opera  the 
first  night,  would  be  more  afflicting  to  her  than  the 
death  of  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of 
her  own  sex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent, 
modest,  retired  life,  a  poor-spirited,  unpolished  crea- 
ture.   What  a  mortification  would  it  be  to  Fulvia, 
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if  she  knew  that  her  sotting  herself  to  view  is  but 
cxiMwiiig  herself,  and  that  she  grows  contemptiUe 
by  being  conspicuous. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper^  without  obsemne, 
that  Viml  has  very  finely  touched  upon  this  female 
passion  ror  dress  and  show,  in  the  cnaracter  d  Gfr- 
milla ;  who,  though  she  seems  to  have  shaken  off  all 
the  otiier  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  described  as 
a  woman  in  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  ns,  thst> 
after  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she 
unfortunately  cast  her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  aa 
embroidered  tunic,  a  beeiutiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a 
mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  *  A  golden  bow^'  saja 
he,  <  hung  upon  his  shoulder ;  his  garment  was  boe- 
kled  with  a  golden  dasp,  and  his  head  covered  widi 
a  helmet  of  the  same  snining  metal/  The  Amaaon 
immediately  singled  out  this  n^-dressed  wwniar, 
being  seised  ^nth  a  woman's  longing  fcr  the  prattj 
trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with : 


'So  greedy  was  the  bent 
On  goUvn  spoils*  and  on  her  prey  buenu 


781. 


This  heetlless  pursuit  after  these  glitteting  trifles^ 
the  |tQet«  by  a  nnre  concealed  monl.  nepments  to 
have  been  the  destroction  of  his  female  hero. 

C 
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No.  16.    MONDAY,  MARCH  19, 1710-11. 


Quad  nemm  atgue  decent  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnU  in  hoc  sum, 

BOE.SP.  i.  1.  11. 

What  right,  what  true^  what  fit  we  jusdy  caO, 
Let  thb  be  all  my  care— for  this  is  ali. 

roFs. 

I  HAVX  reoeiyed  a  letter  dedrins  me  to  be  very 
wtirical  upon  the  little  mnfT  that  is  now  in  fashion; 
another  iimrms  me  of  a  pair  of  diver  garters  buckled 
Mow  the  knee,  that  have  been^  lately  seen  at  the 
Itainbow  ooffse-house  in  Fleet-street ;  a  third  sends 
me  a  heavy  complaint  against  fringed  gloves.  To 
be  brief,  there  is  scarce  an  ornament  of  either  sex 
which  one  or  other  of  my  correspondents  has  not 
inveighed  against  with  some  bitterness,  and  recom« 
Hiended  to  my  obsa'vation.  I  must  therefore  once 
for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  sink  the  dignity  of  this  my  paper  with  reflections 
rnxm  red  heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather  to  enter  into 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct  those  de- 
praved aentiments  that  give  birth  to  all  those  little 
extravagances  which  appear  in  their  outward  dress 
and  behaviour.  Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are 
only  indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themselves. 
Extinguish  vanity  in  the  mind,  and  you  naturally 
retrendb  the  litde  superfluities  of  garniture  and 
equipage.  The  blossoms  will  fiedl  of  themselves,  when 
the  root  that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  reme- 
dies to  the  first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  affected 
dii66,  without  descending  to  the  Areas  itself ;  though 
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at  the  same  time  I  must  own  that  I  have  thondbti 
of  creating  an  officer  under  me  to  be  intitled  The 
Censor  of  Small  Wares^  and  of  allotting  him  one  day 
in  a  week  for  the  execution  of  sudi  his  office. 
An  operator  of  this  nature  might  act  under  me,  with 
the  same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a  physician  ;  the 
one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those  blotches  and 
tumours  which  oreak  out  in  the  body^  while  the 
other  is  sweetening  the  blood  and  rectifying  the 
constitution.  To  speak  truly^  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  'into 
long  swords  or  sweeping  trains^  bushy  head-dre«es 
or  full-bottomed  periwigs^  with  several  other  enemnp 
brances  of  dress^  that  they  stand  in  need  of  being 
pruned  yeij  frequently^  lest  they  should  be  op- 
pressed witn  ornaments^  and  over-run  with  the  Inx- 
uriancy  of  their  habits.  I  am  much  in  doubt«  "vdie- 
ther  I  should  give  the  preference  to  a  quaker  tint 
is  trimmed  dose  and  almost  cut  to  the  quick^  or  te 
a  beau  that  is  loaden  with  such  a  redundance  of  ez« 
crescences.  I  must  therefore  desire  my  correspond* 
ents  to  let  me  know  how  they  approve  my  project^ 
and  whether  they  think  the  erecting  of  such  a  petty 
censorship  may  not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the 
public ;  for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of  this  nature 
rashly  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom 
I  must  address  myself  in  the  second  place ;  I  mean> 
such  as  fill  their  letters  with  private  scandal  and 
black  accounts  of  particular  persons  and  families. 
The  world  is  so  full  of  ill-nature^  that  I  have  lam- 
poons sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell^  and  sa* 
tires  composed  by  those  who  scarce  know  how  to 
write.  By  the  last  post  in  particular  I  received  e 
packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  l^ible ;  and  have  a 
whole  bundle  of  letters  in  women's  hands  that  an 
full  of  blots  and  calumnies^  insomuch  that  when  I 
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see  the  name  Coelia,  Phillis^  Pastora^  or  the  like^  at 
tiie  bottom  of  a  scrawl^  I  condude  of  course  that  it 
brings  me  some  account  of  a  fallen  virgin^  a  faithless 
wife^  or  an  amorous  widow.      I  must  therefore  in- 
ftnh  these  my  correspondents,  that  it  is  not  my  de« 
«gn  to  be  a  publisher  of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms, 
«r  to  bring  little  infiunous  stories  out  of  their  present 
Imldng-boles  into  broad  day-light.     If  I  attack  the 
?icMNi8>  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body ;  and 
vill  not  be  provoked  by  the  worst  usage  I  can  re- 
ceive firatn  others,  to  make  an  example  of  any  parti- 
cular criminal.     In  short,  I  have  so  much  of  a  Draw- 
cuiair  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to 
change  whole  armies.    It  is  not  Lais  or  Silenus,  but 
die  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  shall  endeavour 
to  expose;  and  shall  omsider  the  crime  as  it  ap- 
peals in  the  species,  not  as  it  is  circumstanced  in  an 
mdividnal.     I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished 
the  whole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he 
might  beheaa  them  at  a  blow.     I  shall  do  out  of 
humanity,  what  that  emperor  would  have  done  in 
the  cruelty  of  his  temper,  and  aim  every  stroke  at 
a  collective  body  of  offenders.     At  the  same  time  I 
am  very  sensible  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like 

Erivate  calumny  and  defamation ;  but  as  my  specu- 
tions  are  not  under  this  necessity,  they  are  not 
exposed  to  this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  apply  myself  to  my  party 
correspondents,  who  are  continually  teasing  me  to 
take  notice  of  one  another's  proceedings.  How 
often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  rogueries 
that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is  opposite 
to  him  that  writes  the  letter  ?  About  two  days  since, 
I  was  reproached  with  an  old  Grecian  law,  that 
forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  a  neuter  or  a  looker-on 
in  the  divisions  of  his  country.     However,  as  I  am 
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of  moathj  or  obliquity  of  aspect.  It  is.happr  for  t 
man  that  hat  any  of  these  oddnessess  alNNit  him,  if 
he  can  be  at  merry  upon  himself^  as  othen  are  apt 
to  be  upon  that  occasion.  \^lien  he  can  posf 
himself  with  such  a  cheerfblness,  wmnen  and  duU- 
dren,  who  were  at  fiist  fii^ted  at  him,  will  aftei^ 
wards  be  as  much  pleased  with  him.  Aa  it  is  bar- 
barous in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural  defects,  it  is 
extremely  agreeable  -vnnea  he  can  jest  upon  himself 
for  them. 

Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband  was  a  hero  in 
this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  pleasantries  frma  the 
irregularity  of  his  shape,  which  he  describes  as  Yery 
mncfa  resembling  the  letter  Z.  He  diverts  himiefr 
likewise  h\  representing  to  his  reado*  the  make  of  an 
engine  ani  pulley,  with  which  he  used  to  take  off  hb 
hat.  When  there  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridi- 
culous in  a  visage,  and  the  owner  of  it  thinks  it  aa 
aspect  of  dignity,  he  must  be  of  very  great  quality  to 
be  exempt  from  raillery.  The  best  expedient  there- 
fore is  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.  Prince  Hanr 
and  Falstaff,  in  Shaki^ieare,  have  carried  the  ridi- 
onle  upon  ht  and  lean  as  fiur  as  it  will  go.  Faktiff 
is  humorously  called  woolsadk,  bedpresscr,  and 
hill  of  flesh ;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an  elf-sknii,  a 
sheath,  a  bow-case,  and  a  tuck.  There  is,  in  aevcnl 
incidents  of  the  conversation  between  them,  the  jot 
still  kept  up  upon  the  person.  Great  tendernoi 
and  sensibility  in  this  point  is  one  of  the  gr 
weaknesses  o/  self-love.  For  my  own  part,  I 
little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  &oe,  which  is 
quite  so  long  as  it  is  broad.  Whether  this  mi^ft 
not  partly  arise  from  my  opening  my  mouth  modi 
seldomer  than  other  people,  and  by  oonsequcnee 
not  so  much  lengthening  the  fibres  of  my  visage,  I 
am  not  at  leisure  to  determine.  Howevta-  it  be,  I 
have  been  often  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  short- 
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ef  my  &ice,  and  was  fbnnerly  at  great  pains  in 
ooDoealing  it  by  wearing  a  penwig  with  a  high 
ftre-top^  and  letting  my  beard  grow.  Bat  now  I 
have  thoroughly  got  over  this  delicacy^  and  could  be 
contented  it  were  mudi  shorter^  provided  it  might 
mu^bfv  me  for  a  member  of  the  merry  club  wluch 
the  ftUowii^  letter  gives  me  an  account  of.  I  have 
leoeived  it  from  Oxfwd ;  and,  as  it  abounds  with  the 
mirit  of  mirth  and  good  humour  which  is  natural  to 
that  plaoe^  I  shall  set  it  down  word  for  word  as  it 
cme  to  me* 

''  MOST  PROFOUND  SIB, 

"  Having  be^i  very  well  entertained,  in  the  last 
of  your  speculations  that  I  have  yet  seen,  by  your 
specimen  upon  dubs,  which  I  therefore  hope  you 
will  continue,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  furmsh  you 
with  a  brief  account  of  sudb  a  one  as  perhaps  you 
have  not  seen  in  all  your  travels,  unless  it  was  your 
£BTtune  to  touch  up<»i  some  of  the  woody  parts  of 
the  African  continent,  in  your  voyage  to  w  from 
Grand  Cairo.  There  have  arose  in  this  university, 
kwg  since  you  left  us  without  saying  any  thing, 
levaal  of  tiiese  inferior  hebdomadal  societies,  as  the 
Panning  dub,  the  Witty  club,  and,  amongst  the 
test,  the  Handsome  dub;  as  a  burlesque  upon  which, 
s  certain  m^rry  species,  that  seem  to  have  come  into 
the  world  in  masquerade,  for  some  years  last  past 
Ittve  assodated  themselves  together,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Ugly  dub.  This  ill-favoured  fra* 
temity  consists  of  a  president  and  twdve  fellows ; 
the  dioice  t>f  which  is  not  confined  by  patent  to  any 
particular  foundation,  as  St.  John's  men  would  have 
the  world  believe,  and  have  therefore  erected  a 
•mrate  sodety  within  themsdves,  but  liberty  is 
kn  to  elect  injm  any  school  in  Great  Britain,  pro- 

VOL.  V.  K 
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▼ided  the  candidates  be  within  the  rules  of  the  dnb, 
as  set  forth  in  a  table^  intitled.  The  Act  of  Defor- 
mity. A  clause  or  two  of  which  I  shall  transmit  to 
you. 

**  I.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted 
without  a  visible  queerity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance ;  of  which  the  president  and 
officers  for  the  time  being  are  to  determine^  and  the 
president  to  have  the  casting  voice. 

"  II.  That  a  singular  r^ard  be  had,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  the  gibbc«ity  of  the  gentlemen  that  offer 
themselves  as  founder's  kinsmen ;  or  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  figure,  in  what  sort  soever. 

*^  III.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be 
eminently  miscalculated,  whether  as  to  length  «r 
breadth,  ne  shall  have  a  just  pretence  to  be  elected. 

'^  Lastly,  That  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more  com- 
petitors for  the  same  vacancy,  ctBteris  paribus,  he 
that  has  the  thickest  skin  to  have  the  preference. 

^'  Every  fresh  member,  upon  his  first  night,  is  to 
entertain  the  company  with  a  dish  of  cod-fish,  and 
a  speech  in  praise  of  ^sop,  whose  portraiture  thej 
have  in  full  proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  over 
the  chimney ;  and  their  design  is,  as  soon  as  their 
funds  are  sufficient,  to  purchase  the  heads  of  Ther- 
sites,  Duns  Scotus,  Scarron,  Hudibras,  and  the  old 
gentleman  in  Oldham,  with  all  the  celebrated  ill  faces 
of  antiquity,  as  furniture  for  the  club-room. 

"  As  they  have  always  been  professed  admirers  of 
other  sex,  so  they  unanimously  declare  that  they 

'  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  such  as  will 
the  benefit  of  the  statute,  though  none  yet  have 
'  to  do  it. 

**  The  worthy  president,  who  is  their  utmost  devoted 
ipkm^  has  lately  shown  me  two  copies  of  verses, 

ipoaed  by  a  gentleman  of  his  society ;  the  first,  a 
iigmtolatory  ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Touchwood, 
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Mm  the  loss  of  her  two  fore  teeth ;  the  other,  a 
n^yric  upon  Mrs.  Andiron's  left  shoulder.  Mrs. 
unra,  he  says,  since  the  small  pox,  is  grown  to- 
rafaly  uglj,  and  a  top  toast  in  the  club;  but  I  never 
aid  him  so  lavish  of  his  fine  things,  as  upon  old 
dl  Trot,  who  constantly  officiates  at  their  table ; 
T  he  even  adores  and  extols  as  the  very  counter- 
irt  of  Mother  Shipton ;  in  short,  Nell,  says  he,  is 
le  of  the  extraormnary  works  of  nature ;  but  as 
r  complexion,  shape,  and  features,  so  valued  by 
hers,  they  are  all  mere  outside  and  symmetry,  whicn 
Ids  aversion.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that,  the  pre- 
ient  is  a  &cetious  pleasant  gentleman,  and  never 
ore  so,  than  when  he  has  got,  as  he  calls  them,  his 
mr  mummers  about  him ;  and  he  often  protests  it 
m  him  good  to  meet  a  fellow  with  a  right  genuine 
nnace  in  his  air,  which  is  so  agreeable  in  the  gene- 
lity  of  the  French  nation ;  and,  as  an  instance  of 
is  smcerity  in  this  particular,  he  give  me  a  sight  of 
list  in  his  pocket-book  of  all  of  this  class,  who  for 
lese  five  years  have  Mien  under  his  observation, 
ith  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the  rear, 
I  one  of  a  promising  and  improving  aspect. 

''  SIR, 

"  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

''  ALEXANDER  CARBUNCLE." 
Oxford,  March  12,  1710. 

R 
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'^JEquiiis  quoquejam  migrami  ab  aure  voh^iiai 
Omnis  ad  mcertos  ocuhs,  et  gaudia  vana, 

Hoa.  sp.  ii.  1.  187< 

But  now  our  nobles  too  are  fops  and  vain. 
Neglect  the  senses  but  love  the  paintad  scene. 

CBJEECH. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to 
posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  opera,  and 
of  the  gradual  progress  which  it  has  made  upon  thfl 
English  stage ;  for  there  is  no  question  but  our  great 
grand-children  will  be  very  curious  to  know  the  rea- 
son why  their  fore£eithers  used  to  sit  togetheir  liks 
an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their  own  country,  and 
to  hear  whole  plays  acted  before  them  in  a  tongue 
which  they  did  not  understand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a  taste  of 
Italian  music.  The  great  success  this  opera  met 
with,  produced  some  attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon 
Italian  plans,  which  should  give  a  more  natural  and 
reasonable  entertainment  tlum  what  can  be  met  with 
in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  nation.  This  alarmed 
the  poetasters  and  fiddlers  of  the  to%vn,  who  were 
used  to  deal  in  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware ;  and 
therefore  laid  down  an  established  rule,  which  is 
received  as  such  to  this  day,  '  That  nothing  is  ca- 
pable of  being  well  set  to  music,  that  is  not  non- 
sense.' 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we  im- 
mediately fell  to  translating  the  Italian  operas ;  and 
as  there  was  no  great  danger  of  hurting  the  sense  of 
those  extraordinary  pieces,  our  authors  would  often 
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ke  words  of  their  own  which  were  entirely  foreign 
the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  pretended  to 
adate ;  their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers 
the  English  verse  answer  to  those  of  the  Italian^ 
t  both  m  them  might  eo  to  the  same  tune.  Thus 
jBunons  song  in  Camilht : 

'  JSorftora  d  t*  intendo,*  ^c, 

Bazlnnnu  woman,  yes,  I  know  your  meaning,' 

leh  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  ai^ry  lover^ 
I  translated  into  that  English  lamentation^ 

*  Fran  are  a  lorer's  hopes,'  &c. 

d  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined 
I0III8  of  the  British  nation  dying  away  and  lan- 
ihiiiff  to  notes  that  were  filled  wiQi  a  spirit  of  rage 
L  indignation.  It  happened  also  very  frequently^ 
ere  the  sense  was  rightly  translated^  the  necessary 
isposition  of  words^  which  were  drawn  out  of  the 
Bse  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the 
sic  appear  very  absurd  in  one  tongue  that  was 
J  natural  in  the  other.  I  remember  an  Italian 
se  that  ran  thus,  word  for  word : 

*  And  turn*d  my  rage  into  pity ; ' 

ich  the  English  for  rhyme  sake  translated,. 

*  And  into  pity  tum*d  my  rage.' 

this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to 
J  in  the  Italian,  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the 
^iish ;  and  the  angry  sounds  that  were  turned  to 
e  in  the  original,  were  made  to  express  pity  in 
translation.  It  oftentimes  happened  fikewise,  that 
finest  notes  in  the  air  fell  upon  the  most  insigni-' 
at  words  in  the  sentence.  I  have  known  the  word 

k3 
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'  and'  pursued  through  the  whole  gamut ;  have  been 
entertained  with  many  a  melodious  '  the ;'  and  have 
heard  the  most  beautiful  graces,  quavers,  and  divi- 
sions bestowed  upon  ^  then/ '  for,'  and  '  from,'  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  our  English  particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement  was  the  intro- 
ducing of  Italian  actors  into  our  opera ;  who  sung 
their  parts  in  their  own  language,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  countrymen  performed  theirs  in  our  native 
tongue.  The  King  or  hero  of  the  play  generally 
spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in 
English.  The  lover  frequently  made  his  court,  and 
gained  the  heart  of  his  princess,  in  a  language  which 
she  did  not  understand.  One  would  have  thought  it 
very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  dialogues  after  thig 
manner  without  an  interpreter  between  the  persont 
that  conva'sed  together ;  out  this  was  the  state  of  the 
English  stage  for  about  three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  understand- 
ing half  the  opera ;  and  therefore,  to  ease  themselves 
entirely  of  the  £eitigue  of  thinking,  have  so  ordered  it 
at  present,  that  the  whole  opera  is  performed  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  We  no  longer  understand  the 
language  of  our  own  stage;  insomuch  that  I  have 
often  been  afraid,  when  I  have  seen  our  Italian  per- 
formers chattering  in  the  vehemence  of  action,  that 
they  have  been  calling  us  names,  and  abusing  us 
among  themselves ;  but  I  h(^,  since  we  put  such 
an  entire  confidence  in  them,  they  will  not  talk 
against  us  before  our  faces,  though  they  may  do  it 
with  the  same  safety  as  if  it  were  behind  our  backs* 
In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  how 
naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two  or  three  hun« 
dred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the  taste  of  bia 
wise  forefathers,  will  make  the  following  reflection : 
'In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Italian  tongue  was  so  well  understood  in  En^aod, 
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that  operas  were  acted  cm  the  public  stage  in  that 

Qpe  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in  the  con- 
futation of  an  absurdity  that  shows  itself  at  the  first 
sight.  It  does  not  want  any  great  measure  of  sense 
to  see  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous  practice ;  but 
what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing^  it  is  not  the 
taste  of  the  rabble^  but  of  persons  g£  the  greatest 
politeness,  which  has  established  it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the 
English^  the  English  have  a  genius  for  other  perform- 
ances of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving 
die  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment.  Would  one 
think  it  was  possiUe,  at  a  time  when  an  authw  lived 
that  was  able  to  write  the  Phndra  and  Hippolitus, 
fior  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian 
Mera,  as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that 
imunible  tragedy  ?  Music  is  certainly  a  very  agree- 
ifale  entertainment :  but  if  it  would  take  the  entire 
possession  of  oar  ears ;  if  it  would  make  us  incapable 
of  hearing  sense ;  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that  have 
a  mudi  greater  tendency  to  the  refinement  of  human 
mtiure ;  I  must  confess  I  would  allow  it  no  better 
quarter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  banishes  it  out  of 
ms  commonwealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very  uncer- 
tun,  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like ;  only, 
IB  general,  we  are  transported  with  any  thing  that  is 
not  English :  so  it  be  odF  a  foreign  growth^  let  it  be 
Italian,  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same  thing. 
In  short,  our  English  music  is  quite  rooted  out,  and 
nothing  yet  planted  in  its  stead. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every 
Ban  is  at  liberty  to  present  his  plan  for  a  new  one ; 
and,  though  it  oe  but  indifferently  put  together,  it 
nay  furnish  several  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to  a 
fiod  architect.     I  shall  take  the  same  liberty  in  a 
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following  paper  of  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  wib- 
ject  of  music ;  which  I  shall  lay  down  only  in  a 
problematical  manner^  to  be  considered  by  thoie 
who  are  masters  in  the  art. 
C 
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Dt  benefecerent,  inojiis  me  qubdque  putSBi 
F'mxerunt  animi,  rard  etperpawxi  loquenHt, 

HOR.  lAT.  i.  4.  17. 

Thank  heaven  that  made  me  of  a  humble  mind  ; 
To  action  little,  less  to  words  inclined ! 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was 
utter  stranger  to  nim,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye,  whidi, 
methought,  expressed  an  emotion  of  heart  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  could  be  raised  by  an  object  ao 
agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  bc^^  to 
consider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  condi- 
tion of  an  envious  man.  Some  have  fieuicied  that  envy 
has  a  certain  magical  force  in  it,  and  that  the  eje§ 
of  the  envious  have  by  their  fascination  blasted  the 
enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  aaySi 
some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  remark  the  tixnet 
and  seasons  when  the  stroke  of  an  envious  eye  ii 
most  effectually  pernicious,  and  have  observed  that 
it  has  been  when  the  person  envied  has  been  in  any 
circumstance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At  such  a  time 
the  mind  of  the  prosperous  man  goes,  as  it  were, 
abroad,  among  things  without  him,  and  is  more  ex- 
posed to  the  malignity.  But  I  shsdl  not  dwell  upon 
speculations  so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat  the  many 
t^^xcollont  things  which  one  might  collect  out  or 
authors  upon  this  miserable  affection ;  but,  keeping 
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ia  the  road  of  common  life^  consider  the  envious  man 
with  relation  to  these  three  heads^  his  pains>  his 
rdie&j  and  his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of 
his  life  is  inverted ;  and  the  objects  which  adminis- 
ter the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  exempt 
firam  this  passion^  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons 
who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  per^tions  of  their 
fellow-creatures  are  odious.  Youths  beauty^  valour^ 
and  wisdom  are  provocations  of  their  displeasure. 
What  a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is  this  ?  to  be 
dkaded  with  excellence^  and  to  hate  a  man  because 
we  approve  him !  The  condition  of  the  envious  mam. 
is  the  most  emphatically  miserable ;  he  is  not  only 
incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another's  merit  or  success^ 
imt  uves  in  a  world  werein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot 
ipinst  his  quiets  by  studying  their  own  happiness 
ttsd  advantage.  Will  Prosper  is  an  honest  tale- 
bearer^ he  makes  it  his  business  to  join  in  conversa- 
tioii  with  envious  men.  He  points  to  such  a  hand- 
aome  young  fellow^  and  whispers  that  he  is  secretly 
narried  to  a  great  fortune.  When  they  doubt,  he 
adds  circumstances  to  prove  it ;  and  never  fails  to 
aggravate  their  distress,  by  assuring  them,  that,  to 
ka  knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle  will  leave  him  some 
thousands.  Will  has  many  arts  of  this  kind  to  torture 
this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights  in  it.  When  he  finds 
them  change  colour,  and  say  faintly  they  wish  such 
a  piece  of  news  is  true,  he  has  the  mahce  to  speak 
some  good  or  other  of  every  man  of  their  acquaint- 
anee. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little 
Uemishes  and  imperfections  that  discover  themselves 
ia  an  illustrious  character.  It  is  matter  of  great 
consolation  to  an  envious  person,  wlien  a  man  of 
known  honour  docs  a  thing  unworthy  himself>  or 
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when  any  action  which  was  well  executed^  upon 
better  inionnation  appears  so  altered  in  its  drcnm- 
stances^  that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided  among  many, 
instead  of  being  attributed  to  one.  This  is  a  secret 
satisfaction  to  these  malignants ;  for  the  person  whom 
they  before  could  not  but  admire,  they  fieuicy  is  nearer 
their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his  merit  is  shared 
among  others.  I  remember  some  years  ago  there 
came  out  an  excellent  poem  without  the  name  of 
the  author.  The  little  wits  who  were  incapable  of 
writing  it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  thesupposea  writer. 
When  that  would  not  do,  they  took  great  pains  to 
suppress  the  opinion  that  it  was  his.  That  again 
failed.  The  next  refuge  was  to  say  it  was  overlooked 
by  one  man,  and  many  pages  wholly  written  by 
another.  An  honest  fellow  who  sate  among  a 
cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this  subject,  cried  mst, 
'  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure  none  of  you  yourselTes 
had  a  hand  in  it,  you  are  but  where  you  were,  who- 
ever writ  it.'  But  the  most  usual  succour  to  the 
envious,  in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in  this  kind^  it 
to  keep  the  property,  if  possible,  unfixed,  and  by  that 
means  to  hinder  the  reputation  of  it  from  railing 
upon  any  particular  person.  You  see  an  envious 
man  clear  up  his  countenance,  if,  in  the  relation  of 
any  man's  great  happiness  in  one  point,  you  mention 
his  uneasiness  in  another.  When  he  hears  such  a 
one  is  very  rich  he  turns  pale,  but  recovers  when 
you  add  that  he  has  many  children.  In  a  word,  the 
only  sure  \vay  to  an  envious  man's  favour,  is  not  to 
deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it 
is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  a  romance ; 
the  ma«^iificence  of  his  house  consists  in  the  many 
limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  pro- 
mised themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  under- 
taking miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at 
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wliat  would  have  been  useful  and  laudable  meets 
with  contempt  and  derision^  the  envious  man^  under 
theoQk>ar  of  hating  vain-glory^  can  smile  with  an  in- 
ward wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  effect  it  may  have 
upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the  future. 

Ebvine  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this 
pBwion^  I  have  made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the 
envy  that  may  accrue  to  me  from  these  my  specula- 
tiona ;  and>  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  myself,  1  think, 
have  a  genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hearing  in  a  coffee- 
hooae  one  of  my  papers  commended,  I  immediately 
qiprehended  the  envy  that  would  spring  from  that 
mplanse;  and  therefore  gave  a  description  of  my  face 
tne  next  day;  being  resolved,  as  I  grow  in  reputation 
fbr  wit,  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  beauty.     This,  I 
hope,  may  give  some  ease  to  those  unhappy  gentle- 
men who  do  me  the  honour  to  torment  tnemselves 
upon  the  account  of  this  my  paper.     As  their  case  is 
very  deplorable,  and  deserves  compassion,  I  shall 
sometimes  be  dull  in  pity  to  them,  and  will,  from 
tone  to  time,  administer  consolations  to  them  by  fur- 
ther discoveries  of  my  person.     In  the  mean  while, 
if  any  one  says  the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be  some 
relief  to  them  to  think  that  he  does  not  show  it  in 
oompany.  And  if  any  one  praises  his  morality,  they 
may  comfort  themselves  by  considering  that  nis  face 
is  none  of  the  longest. 

R 
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BOX.  IL.L896. 

Thou  dog  in  forehead  ^* 


AjMONO  the  other  hardy  undertakings  which  I  have 
proposed  to  myself,  that  of  the  correction  of  impu- 
dence is  what  1  have  very  much  at  heart.  This  ia 
a  particular  manner  is  my  province  as  Spectator ; 
for  it  is  generally  an  offence  committed  by  the  eyes, 
and  that  against  such  as  the  offenders  would  perhi^ 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  injuring  any  other 
way.  The  following  letter  is  a  complaint  of  a 
young  lady,  who  sets  forth  a  trespass  of  this  kind, 
with  that  command  of  herself  as  befits  beauty  and 
innocence,  and  yet  with  so  much  spirit  as  sufficientlv 
expresses  her  indignation.  The  whole  transaction  » 
performed  with  the  eyes ;  and  the  crime  is  no  less 
than  employing  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divert 
the  eyes  of  others  from  the  best  use  they  can  make 
of  them,  even  looking  up  to  heaven. 

''  SIR, 

"  There  never  was,  I  believe,  an  acceptable  man^ 
but  had  some  awkward  imitators.  Even  since  the 
Spectator  ap])eared,  have  I  remarked  a  kind  of 
men,  whom  I  choose  to  call  Starers ;  that  without 
any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  modesty,  disturb  a 
large  company  with  their  impertinent  eyes.  Spec- 
tators make  up  a  proper  assembly  for  a  puppet* 
show  or  a  bear-gurden ;  but  devout  supplicants  and 
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attentive  hearers^  are  the  audience  one  ought  to  ex- 

pect  in  churches.     I  am^  Sir^  member  of  a  small 

pious  congregation  near  one  of  the  north  gates  of 

this  city ;  much  the  greater  part  of  us  indeed  are 

females,  and  used  to  behave  ourselves  in  a  regular 

attentive  manner,  till  verv  lately  one  whole  aisle  has 

been  disturbed  hj  one  of  these  monstrous  starers : 

he  is  the  head  taller  than  any  one  in  the  church ;  but 

&r  the  greater  advantage  of  exposing  himself^  stands 

upon  a  hassock,  and  commands  the  whole  congre^ 

gation,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  devoutest  part 

tfthe  auditory;  for  what  with  blushing,  confusion, 

tnd  vexation,  we  can  neither  mind  the  prayers  nor 

Mnnon.     Your  animadversion  upon  this  insolence 

iroald  be  a  great  fevour  to, 

«  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  S.  C." 

I  have  firequently  seen  of  this  sort  of  fellows,  and 
do  not  think  there  can  be  a  greater  aggravation  of  an 
(^enoe,  than  that  it  is  committed  where  the  criminal 
is  protected  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place  which  he 
Tiolates.  Many  reflections  of  this  sort  might  be 
very  justly  made  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour,  but  a 
starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing ;  and  a  fellow  that  is  capable  of 
showing  an  impudent  front  before  a  whole  congre- 
gation, and  can  bear  being  a  public  spectacle,  is 
not  so  easily  rebuked  as  to  amend  by  admonitions. 
If,  therefore,  my  correspondent  does  not  inform  me, 
that  within  seven  days  after  this  date  the  barbarian 
does  not  at  least  stand  upon  his  own  legs  only, 
without  an  eminence,  my  friend  Will  Proroer  *  has 
promised  to  take  a  hassock  opposite  to  him,  and 

•  Sec  Spect  No.  19,  W.  Prosper,  in  honest  talc-bearer,  &c, 
VOL.  V.  Jj 
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stare  against  him  in  defence  of  the  ladies.  I  hsve 
given  him  directions^  according  to  the  most  exact 
rules  of  optics^  to  place  himself  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  he  shall  meet  his  eyes  wherever  he  throws  them. 
I  have  hopes^  that  when  Will  confronts  him,  and 
all  the  ladies^  in  whose  behalf  he  engages  him,  cast 
kind  looks  and  wishes  of  success  at  their  champion, 
he  will  have  some  shame^  and  feel  a  little  of  the  pain 
he  has  so  often  put  others  to,  of  being  out  of  coon- 
tenance. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  time  out  of  mind  generallj 
remarked,  and  as  often  lamented,  that  this  feunilj  of 
Starers  have  infested  public  assemblies :  and  I  knoir 
no  other  way  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  except,  in 
the  case  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  some  mak 
friend  vnll  take  the  part  of  such  as  are  under  the 
oppression  of  impudence,  and  encoimter  the  eyes  of 
the  Starers  wherever  they  meet  them.  While  we 
suffer  our  women  to  be  thus  impudently  attacked, 
they  have  no  defence,  but  in  the  end  to  cast  yielding 

fiances  at  the  Starers ;  and  in  this  case,  a  man  who 
as  no  sense  of  shame  has  the  same  advantage  over 
his  mistress,  as  he  who  has  no  regard  for  his  own  life 
has  over  his  adversary.  While  the  generality  rf 
the  world  are  fettered  by  rules,  and  move  by  propar 
and  just  methods ;  he  who  has  no  respect  to  any  of 
them,  carries  away  the  reward  due  to  that  propnety 
of  behaviour,  with  no  other  merit  but  that  of  luiTing 
neglected  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  outlaw 
in  good  breeding,  and  therefore  what  is  said  of  him 
no  nation  or  person  can  be  concerned  for.  For  this 
reason,  one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I  have  put  my-* 
self  to  great  pains  in  considering  this  prevailing  quft* 
lity  which  we  call  impudence,  and  have  taken  no- 
tice that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  different  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  soils  wherein  such  suljects 
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96  dominions  as  are  masters  of  it  were  bom. 
lenoe  in  an  Englishman  is  sullen  and  insolent; 
ootchman,  it  is  untractable  and  rapacious ;  in 
ahman^  absurd  and  fawning.     As  the  course  of 
irld  now  mng^  the  impudent  Englishman  be- 
like a  surly  landlord^  the  Scot  like  an  ill-re- 
guestj  and  the  Irishman  like  a  stranger^  who 
i  he  is  not  welcome.     There  is  seldom  any 
entertaining   either  in  the  impudence  of  a 
or  North  Briton ;  but  that  of  an  Irishman  is 
s  comic.     A  true  and  genuine  impudence   is 
he  effect  of  ignorance  without  the  least  sense 
The  best  and  most  successful  starers  now  in 
mn  are  of  that  nation ;  they  have  usually  the 
Cage  of  the  stature  mentioned  in  the  above  let- 
my  correspondent,  and  generally  take  their 
I  in  the  eye  of  women  of  fortune ;  insomuch 
hare  known  one  of  them,  three  months  after 
ne  from  the  plough,  with  a  tolerable  good  air 
at  a  woman  from  a  play^  which  one  of  our  o\vn 
,  after  four  years  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  the 
le,  would  have  been  afraid  to  look  at. 
Bnnot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but  these 
i  have  usually  the  preference  to  our  ovm  fools, 
opinion  of  the  sillier  part  of  womankind.  Per- 
t  IS  that  an  English  coxcomb  is  seldom  so  obse- 
B  as  an  Irish  one ;  and  when  the  design  of  pleas- 
visible,  an  absurdity  in  the  way  toward  it,  is 
forgiven. 

t  those  who  are  downright  impudent,  and  go 
thout  reflection  that  they  are  sudi,  are  more  to 
lerated,  than  a  set  of  fellows  among  us  who 
IS  impudence  with  an  air  of  humour,  and  think 
ry  off  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  faults  in  the 
,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying  in  a  gay 
*  I  put  an  impudent  face  upon  the  matter.' 
no  man  shall  be  allowed  the  advantages  of  imr 

l2 
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pudence^  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  such.  If  he 
knows  he  is  impudent^  he  may  as  well  be  otherwise; 
and  it  shall  be  expected  that  he  blush^  when  he  sees 
he  makes  another  do  it.  For  nothing  can  atone  for 
the  want  of  modesty ;  without  which,  beauty  ia  ua- 
gracefiil,  and  wit  detestable. 
R 
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•^Locui  est  et  jHuribus  umbris. 

HOR.  zp.  i.  5.  98m 

There  *8  room  enough,  and  each  may  bring  his  friend. 

CKMMCOm 

I  AM  sometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  I  reflect 
upon  th^  three  great  professions  of  divinity,  law, 
and  physic ;  how  they  are  each  of  them  overbm- 
dencd  with  practitioners,  and  filled  with  multitudes 
of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals,  field 
officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  the  first  we  may 
reckon  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons.  Amoiur 
the  second  are  doctors  of  divinity,  prebendaries,  and 
all  that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  comprehended 
under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class,  our 
constitution  preserves  it  from  any  redundancy  of 
incumbents,  notwithstanding  competitors  are  num- 
borl(;ss.  Upon  a  strict  calculation,  it  is  found  that 
there  has  been  a  great  exci»eding  of  late  years  in  the 
second  division,  several  brevets  having  been  granted 
ibr  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf-officenf 
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inaomuch  that  within  my  memory  the  price  of 
latestriiig  is  raised  ahove  two-pence  in  a  yard.  As 
f^r  the  subalterns^  they  are  not  to  be  numbered. 
Should  our  clergy  once  enter  into  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  the  laity^  by  the  splitting  of  their  freehoku. 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the  elections  iu 
England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  encumbered  with 
superflupos  members^  that  are  like  Virgil's  army^ 
which  he  tells  us  was  so  crowded^  many  of  them 
had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons.  This  prodigi- 
ous society  of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigi- 
ous and  peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  compre- 
hended all  those  who  are  carried  down  in  coach-fulls 
to  Westminster-hall,  every  morning  in  term  time. 
Martial's  [_Qu.  ?  Martial.^  description  of  this  species 
€f  lawyers  is  full  of  humour : 

*  Iras  et  verba  locant,* 

'  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger ;'  that  are 
more  or  less  passionate  according  as  they  are  paid 
for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath 
poportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from 
aim.  I  must,  however,  observe  to  the  reader,  that 
above  three  parts  of  those  whom  I  reckon  among 
the  litigious  are  such  as  are  only  quarrelsome  in  their 
hearts,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  showing  their 
passion  at  the  bar.  Nevertheless  as  they  do  not  know 
what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the  hall  every 
day,  that  they  may  show  themselves  in  readiness  to 
enter  the  lists,  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  for 
them. 

The  peaceable  lavryers  are,  in  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  benchers  of  the  several  inns  of  court, 
who  seem  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  and  are 
endowed  with  those  qualifications  of  mind  that  ac- 
complish a  man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader. 

l3 
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These  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habitatiooB^  eat- 
ing once  a  day^  and  dancing  once  a  year  *,  for  the 
honour  of  their  respective  societies. 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable  latt^ers^ 
are  those  young  men  who^  being  placed  at  the  inns 
of  court  in  order  to  study  the  laws  of  their  country^ 
frequent  the  playhouse  more  than  Westminster-hall, 
and  are  seen  in  all  public  assemblies^  except  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  silent 
and  busy  multitudes  that  are  employed  within  doon 
in  the  drawing  up  of  writings  and  conveyances; 
nor  of  those  greater  numbers  that  palliate  their 
tvant  of  business  with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber* 
practice. 

If,  in  the  third  iilace^  we  look  into  the  professioii 
of  physic,  we  shall  iind  a  most  formidable  body  of 
men.     The  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  make  a  maa 
serious  ;  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians  it  grows  thin 
of  people.     Sir  William  Temple  is  very  much  pm- 
zled  to  find  out  a  reason  why  the  Northern  Hive,  as 
he  calls  it^  does  not  send  out  such  prodigious  swarnUg 
and  over-run  the  world  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  Of 
it  did  formerly ;  but  had  that  excellent  author  ob 
served  that  there  were  no  students  in  physic  amoii' 
the  subjects  of  Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  dr 
science  very  much  flourishes  in  the  north  at  preseo 
he  might  have  found  a  better  solution  for  this  dif 
culty  than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  of.     Tl 
body  of  men  in  our  own  country  may  be  descril 
like  the  British  army  in  Cajsar's  time  :  some  of  tb 
slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot.     If  the  infSui 
do  less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  bees 
they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into  all  quarter 
the  towu^  and  despiitdi  so  much  business  in  so  s 
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a  time.  Besides  this  body  of  regular  troops^  there 
are  stragglers^  who^  without  being  duly  bsted  and 
enrolled^  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so 
unlucky  as  to  fisdl  into  their  hands. 

There  are^  besides  the  above-mentioned,  innu- 
merable retainers  to  physic^  who^  for  want  of  other 
jntients^  amuse  themselves  with  the  stifling  of  cats 
m  an  air-pump^  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or  impaling  of 
insects  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microscopical 
observations ;  besides  those  that  are  employed  in  the 
gathering  of  weeds,  and  the  chase  of  butterflies:  not 
to  mention  the  cockleshell-merchants  and  spider- 
catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions 
ue  crowded  with  multitudes  that  seek  their  liveli- 
hood in  them^  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there  are 
in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to  be  of  the 
sdenoe^  than  the  profession;  I  very  much  wonder  at 
tbe  humour  of  parents  who  will  not  rather  choose  to 
place  their  sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest  in- 
dustry cannot  but  thrive,  than  in  stations  where  the 
greatest  probity,  learning,  and  good  sense  may  mis- 
carry. How  many  men  are  country  curates,  that 
mi^t  have  made  themselves  aldermen  of  London^ 
br  a  right  improvement  of  a  smaller  sum  of  money 
than  what  is  usually  laid  out  upon  a  learned  educa- 
tion? A  sober  frugal  person,  of  slender  parts,  and  a 
•low  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in  trade, 
though  he  starves  upon  physic ;  as  a  man  would  be 
well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one  whom  he 
Would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse.  Vagellius  is  care- 
ful, studious,  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little  thick- 
drolled  ;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but  might  have 
had  abundance  of  customers.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  parents  take  a  liking  to  a  particular  profession, 
and  therefore  desire  their  sons  may  be  of  it:  whereas, 
in  so  great  an  affair  of  Jifc,  they  should  consider  the 
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genius  and  abilities  of  their  children^  more  than  their 
own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that 
there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  who  may 
not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life  which  may  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well- 
r^ulated  commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic,  or  divi- 
nity, to  be  overstocked  with  hands ;  but,  on  the  con-  ' 
trary,  flourishes  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment 
to  all  its  professors.  Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  so 
many  squadrons  of  floating  shops,  that  vend  our 
wares  and  manufactures  in  all  die  markets  of  the 
world,  and  And  out  chapmen  under  both  the  tropics* 
C 
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Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sict  mcrcdtdus  odi, 

HOK,  ARS  POET.   188. 

—  Whatever  contradicts  my  sense  " 
I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Thb  word  Spectator  being  most  usually  understood 
as  one  of  the  audience  at  public  representations  in 
our  theatres,  I  seldom  fiiil  of  many  letters  relating  to 
plays  and  operas.  But  indeed  there  are  such  mon- 
strous things  done  in  both,  that  if  one  had  not  been 
an  eye-witness  of  them,  one  could  not  believe  that 
such  matters  had  really  been  exhibited.  There  is 
very  little  which  concerns  human  life,  or  is  a  picture 
of  nature,  that  is  regarded  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
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cmnpany.  The  understanding  is  dismissed  from  our 
entertainments.  Our  mirth  is  the  laughter  of  fools, 
and  our  admiration  the  wonder  of  idiots ;  else  such 
improlMible^  molistrous^  and  incoherent  dreams  could 
not  go  off  as  they  do^  not  only  without  the  utmost 
soom  and  contempt^  but  even  with  the  loudest  ap- 
plause and  approbation.  But  the  letters  of  my  cor- 
lespondeilts  will  represent  this  affair  in  a  more  lively 
manner  than  any  discourse  of  my  own:  I  shall  there* 
fore  give  them  to  my  reader  with  only  this  prepara- 
tion^ that  they  all  come  from  players,  and  that  the 
bosiness  of  playing  is  now  so  managed^  that  you  are 
not  to  be  surprised  when  I  say  one  or  two  of  them 
are  rational,  others  sensitive  and  vegetative  actors, 
and  others  wholly  inanimate.  I  shall  not  place  these 
as  I  have  named  them,  but  as  they  have  precedence 
in  the  opinion  of  their  audiences. 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  Your  having  been  so  humble  as  to  take  notice 
of  the  epistles  of  other  animals,  emboldens  me,  who 
am  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  to 
represent  to  you,  that  I  think  I  was  hardly  used  in 
not  having  the  part  of  the  lion  in  Hydaspes  given  to 
me.  It  would  have  been  but  a  natural  step  for  me 
to  have  personated  that  noble  creature,  after  having 
behaved  myself  to  satisfaction  in  the  part  above 
mentioned.  But  that  of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  cha- 
racter for  one  that  never  trod  the  stage  before  but 
npon  two  legs.  As  for  the  little  resistance  which  I 
made,  I  hope  it  may  be  excused,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  dart  was  thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I 
must  confess  I  had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality  > 
and  Camilla's  charms  were  such,  that  beholding  her 
ereirt  mien^  hearing  her  charming  voice,  and  as- 
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tonished  with  her  graceful  motion^  I  could  not  keep 
up  to  my  assumed  fierceness^  but  died  like  a  man. 
'^  I  am,  SIB, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  THOMAS  PRONE." 
''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  the  play-, 
house  is  a  representation  of  the  world  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  this  particular,  that  no  one  rises  in  it  ac- 
cording to  his  merit.  I  have  acted  several  parts  of 
household-stuff  with  great  applause  for  iiumy  years; 
I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the  hangings  in  Tiie  Em- 
peror of  the  Moon ;  I  have  twice  performed  the  third 
chair  in  an  English  opera ;  and  have  rehearsed  the 
pump  in  the  Fortune-Hunters.  I  am  now  grown 
old,  and  hope  you  will  recommend  me  so  effectually^ 
as  that  I  may  sav  something  before  I  go  off  the  stage: 
in  which  you  will  do  a  great  act  of  charity  to 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'^  WILLIAM  SCREEN." 
'*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'*  Understanding  that  Mr.  Screen  has  writ  to 
you,  and  desired  to  be  raised  from  dumb  and  still 
psCrts ;  I  desire,  if  you  give  him  motion  or  speech, 
that  you  would  advance  me  in  my  way,  and  let  me 
keep  on  in  what  I  humbly  presume  I  am  a  master,  to 
wit,  in  representing  human  and  still  life  together.  I 
have  several  times  acted  one  of  the  finest  flower- 
pots in  the  same  opera  wherein  Mr.  Screen  is  a 
chair ;  therefore  upon  his  promotion,  request  that  I 
may  succeed  him  in  the  hangings,  with  my  hand  in 
the  orange-trees. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

^'  RALPH  SIMPLE.'* 
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"  SIR, 

"  I  SAW  your  friend  the  Temjplair  this  evening  in 
the  pit^  ana  thought  he  looked  verv  little  pleased 
with  the  representation  of  the  maa  scene  of  The 
Pilgrim.     I  wish^  Sir^  you  would  do  us  the  ^vour  to 
animadvert  frequently  upon  the  ^se  taste  the  town 
is  in,  with  relation  to  plays  as  well  as  operas.     It 
oertainly  requires  a  degree  of  understanding  to  play 
justly  ;  but  such  is  our  condition^  that  we  are  to  sns* 
pend  our  reason  to  perform  our  parts.    As  to  scenes 
of  madness,  you  know  Sir,  there  are  noble  instances 
of  this  kind  in  Shakspeare ;  but  then  it  is  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  noble  mind,  fmrn  generous  and  hu- 
mane resentments.     It  is  like  that  grief  which  we 
have  for  the  decease  of  our  friends.     It  is  no  dimi- 
nution, but  a  recommendation  of  human  nature,  that 
in  such  incidents  passion  gets  the  better  of  reason ; 
and  all  we  can  think  to  combat  ourselves,  is  impo- 
tent against  half  what  we  feci.     I  will  not  mention 
that  we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and  all  the  sense  it 
is  represented  to  have,  is  that  of  lust.     As  for  my- 
self, who  have  long  taken  pains  in  personating  the 
msions,  I   have  to-night  acted  only  an  appetite. 
The  part  I  played  is  Thirst,  but  it  is  represented  as 
written  rather  by  a  drayman  than  a  poet.     I  come 
in  with  a  tub  about  me,  that  tub  hung  with  quart 
pots,  with  a  full  gallon  at  my  mouth.    I  am  ashamed 
to  tell  you  that  I  pleased  very  much,  and  this  was 
introduced  as  a  madness ;  but  sure  it  was  not  human 
madness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may  have  been  as  dry 
as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 

^^  I  am,  SIR, 

^'  Your  most  obedient 
"  and  humble  s«vant. 


ft 


"  Drurj-lane  Marvb  2i,  171011.'* 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  If  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give  you 
this  trouble  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  the  unfortu« 
nate  King  Latinus,  and  believe  I  am  the  first  prince 
that  dated  from  this  palace  since  John  of  Gaunt. 
Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  that 
I,  who  lately  never  moved  without  a  guard,  am  now 
pressed  as  a  common  soldier,  and  am  to  sail  with 
the  first  fiiir  wind  against  my  brother  Lewis  of 
France.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  put  off  a  cha- 
racter which  one  has  appeared  in  with  applause. 
This  I  experienced  since  the  loss  of  my  diadem ;  for, 
upon  quarrelling  with  another  recruit,  I  spoke  my 
indignation  out  of  my  part  in  recitativo ; 

—Most  audacious  slave, 
Darest  thou  an  angry  monarch's  fury  brave  ? 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth,  when  a 
Serjeant  knocked  me  down,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a 
mind  to  mutiny,  in  talking  things  nobody  under- 
stood. You  see.  Sir,  my  unhappy  circumstances; 
and  if  by  your  mediation  you  can  procure  a  subsidy 
for  a  pnnce,  who  never  failed  to  make  all  that  be- 
held nim  merry  at  his  appearance,  you  will  merit  the 
thanks  of 

"  Your  friend, 

'^  THE  KING  OP  LATIUM." 
"  From  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

For  the  good  of  the  public. 

Within  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  lives  an  eminent  Italian 
chirurgeon,  arrived  from  the  carnival  at  Venice,  of  great  experif>nce 
in  private  cures.  Accomodations  are  proAnded  and  persons  ad- 
mitted in  their  masquing  habits. 
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'  He  hu  cored  ttnce  his  Goming  thither,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
lour  scaniDouches^  a  mountebank  doctor,  two  Turkish  bassas,  three 
Buns,  and  a  morris-dancerw^Venienti  occurrite  morbo. 

NJB.  Any  person  may  agree  by  the  great,  and  be  kept  in  repair 
ly  the  year.    The  doctor  draws  teeth  without  pulling  off  your 
Basque. 
R 
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Sink  atrooB  VobcefUj  nee  tdi  conqneii  ttsquam 
jitutorem,  nee  qud  $e  ardent  immiUere  possU, 

TIRG.  MS,  IX,  420. 

Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage^  and,  gazing  round, 
Deacry'd  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound ; 
Nor  Imew  to  fix  revenge. 

Tbsre  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  ungc-^ 
nenms  spirit  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a  man's 
lepatation*.  Lampoons  and  satires,  that  are  written 
with  wit  and  spirit  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which 
not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable.  For 
this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  see  the 
talents  of  humour  and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of 
an  ill-natured    man.     There  cannot  be   a  greater 

*  The  following  indorsement  at  the  top  of  this  paper,  No.  23,  is 
is  I  set  of  the  Spectator  in  12mo,  of  the  edition  in  1712,  which  con* 
tans  some  MS.  notes  by  a  Spanish  merchant,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  original  publication : 

*  The  character  of  Dr.  Swift* 

Tint  was  Mr.  BlundeU's  opinion,  and  whether  it  was  well-grounded» 
in-grounded,  or  ungrounded,  probably  he  was  not  singular  in  the 
thcKigfat.  Tlie  intimacy  between  Swifl,  Steele,  and  Addison  was 
BOW  over ;  and  that  they  were  about  this  time  estranged,  appears 
finn  Swift's  own  testimony,  dated  March  16,  1710-11. 
TOL.  V.  M 
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gratrficatHWi  to  ft  faoiiMDoiis  and  mnmBfli  wit^  !]■■ 
to  stir  np  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  priTate  penon,  to 
raise  uneasiness  among  near  rektioos,  and  to  rxpmt 
whole  families  to  derision,  at  the  same  time  tint  1m 
remains  nnseen  and  nndL«covexed.  If^  heridet  tlv  ae- 
onnplishments  of  being  witty  and  iU-natmed,  a  naa 
b  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of  the  Bait 
mischievoas  cieatnres  that  can  enter  into  a  cml 
sodetT.  His  satire  wiU  then  dueflr  fidl  vpaa  AoB 
who  ought  to  be  the  most  exempt  tiun  it.  Virtai^ 
merit,  and  erery  thing  that  is  praisewovthTy  wfll  be 
made  the  sobject  of  ridicnle  and  bnfiMBcrr-  It  m 
impossible  to  enomerate  the  evils  which  a 
these  aiTfCfw^  that  fly  in  the  dark ;  and  I 
other  excuse  that  is  or  can  be  made  fiv 
that  the  woonds  they  give  are  only 
pix/duce  nothing  move  than  a  secret  shame 
TCiw  in  the  mind  €i{  the  soflering  persao.  It 
indeed  be  ooniies&ed.  that  a  Lucpwa  or  a  aatne  da 
not  carry  in  them  rMxsr  or  murder;  bst  at  Ae 
sozaetime,  hown^uiy  aie  uerethat  woold  net  radar 
lose  a  oQcsideTAUe  s^im  of  nxmey,  or  ewn  life  itad^ 
than  be  Kt  iq>  as  a  mark  oc  infuny  and  dcriaiB? 
and  in  this  case  a  man  shoold  ocossder,  that  aa  !■- 
jciT  isxjoc  to  be  naesaiced  by  t2ae  nodocs  «f  hiM  Ail 
givesp  btit  of  him  x'rAt  receives  ft. 

T^ose  -vho  cm  piCi  the  best  oocntesaiset  npan  de 
octrs^es  oi  ihis  iL^rse  which  are  ^Matd 
not  withovt  their  accxec  aogiiish.     I  Lkiy 

nssee  in  Sooates's  behaviosr  at  Ida 
It  wbseEL  Kxx  of  th 


dnak  tise  bawl  «f 

of  ait  xdf 
it  savs. 
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tog  npoo  such  a  labject  at  such  at  a  time.  This 
fumgp,  I  thinks  evidently  glances  upon  Aristo- 
vbuies,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the 
oiiooiinea  of  that  divine  philosopher.  It  has  been 
dbwrved  by  many  writers^  that  Socrates  was  so  little 
moved  at  this  piece  of  buffoonery^  that  he  was  several 
times  present  at  its  being  acted  upon  the  stage^  and 
never  expressed  the  least  resentment  of  it.  But  with 
nfamiMum^  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here  made 
shews  nSy  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an  im- 
pwsiion  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been  too  wise 
tp  discgver  it. 

When  Julius  Caesar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus, 
ho  invited  him  to  a  supper  and  treated  him  with 
nch  a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  the  poet  his 
firimd  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  tne  same 
kbid  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Qimlet  who  had 
nieeted  upon  his  ^ninence  in  a  fBunous  Latin  poem. 
The  cardinal  sent  for  him,  and,  after  some  kind  ex- 
pflstniations  upon  \diat  he  had  written,  assured  him 
if  luB  esteem,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  promise  of 
the  next  good  abbey  that  should  ^eJI,  which  he  ac^ 
cndin^y  conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after. 
This  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  author,  that  he 
deSfcated  the  second  edition  of  his  book  to  the  car- 
Coal,  after  having  expunged  the  passages  which  had 
ghren  him  offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  foi^v- 
hig  a  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the  statue 
«f  Pasqum  was  one  night  £ressed  in  a  very  dirty 
ddit,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that  he  was 
faced  to  vrear  foul  linen  because  his  laundress 
vas  made  a  princess.  This  was  a  reflection  upon 
dtt  pope's  sister,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  her 
brotner,  was  in  those  mean  circumstance  that  Pas- 
quin  represented  her.  As  this  pasquinade  made  a 
great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  consider- 

m2 
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aible  sum  of  money  to  anyperson  that  should  di»« 
cover  the  author  of  it.  The  author^  relying  upon 
his  holiness's  generosity^  as  also  on  some  private  over* 
tures  which  he  had  received  from  him,  made  the  difi« 
covery  himself;  upon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the 
rewiu*d  he  had  promised^  but  at  the  same  time^  to 
disable  the  satirist  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue 
to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  o£ 
Aretine*  is  too  trite  an  instance.  Every  one  knows 
that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were  his  tributaries* 
Nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes 
his  boasts  that  he  had  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia  under 
contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have  hen 
drawn  together,  these  several  great  men  behaved 
themselves  very  differently  towards  the  wits  of  the 
age  who  had  reproached  them;  they  all  of  them 
plainly  showed  tnat  they  were  very  sensible  of  their 
reproaches,  and  consequently  thatthey  received  them 
as  very  greatinjuries.  For  my  ownpart,  I  wouldnever 
trust  a  man  that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  these 
secret  wounds ;  and  cannot  but  think  that  he  would 
hurt  the  person,  whose  reputation  he  thus  assaults^ 
in  his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  ^b 
same  security.  There  is  indeed  something  y&j 
barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary  scribblers  of 
lampoons.  An  innocent  young  lady  shall  be  exposed 
for  an  unhappy  feature :  a  father  of  a  ^Eunily  turned 
to  ridicule,  for  some  domestic  calamity :  a  wi£s  be 
made  uneasy  all  her  life  for  a  misinterpreted  word  or 
action :  nay,  'a  good,  a  temperate,  and  a  just  ^lan 
shall  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  representatioa 
of  those  qualities  that  should  do  him  nonour:  se 
pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  not  tempered 
with  virtue  and  humanity. 

*  Peter  Aretine,  infamous  for  Iiis  writings,  died  in  1566a 
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I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsiderate 
writers  that  without  any  malice  have  sacrifioed  the 
lepatatiom  of  their  friendus  and  acquaintance  to  a  cer- 
tain levity  of  tonper^  and  a  silly  ambition  of  distin- 
gmshitig  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery  and  satire : 
as  if  it  were  not  inmiitefy  more  honourable  to  be 
a  nod-natured  ^nan  than  a  wit.  Where  there  is 
this  little  petulant  humour  in  an  author^  he  is  often 
voy  miachievotts  without  designing  to  be  sa  For 
ulich  maoB  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule^  that  an 
indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured 
mut;  fi)r  as  the  one  will  qbIj  attack  his  enemies 
and  those  he  wishes  ill  to,  the  other  injures  indiffer- 
€ndy  both  friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forbear,  on 
dds  oocMioa,  transcribing  a  &ble  out  of  Sir  Roger 
fBstiaage^  which  aeddiraitally  lies  before  me.-— A 
iOBpuiy  «f  waggish  boys  were  watching  of  frogs  at 
the  ade  of  a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of  tiiem  put  up 
Iheir  heads,  tiiey  would  be  pelting  them  down  again 
widi  stmes.  *  Children,'  says  one  of  the  frogs,  *  you 
sever  consider  that  though  this  be  play  to  you^  'tis 
detthtons.' 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  dedi- 
CMed  to  serious  thoughts,  I  shall  indulge  myself  in 
tattk  speculations  as  may  not  be  altogether  unsuit- 
thle  to  the  season ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the 
aettliBg  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a 
litk  Tery  proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  this  pc^per 
mdeavoored  to  expose  that  particular  breach  of  cha- 
rity which  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  di- 
vines, because  they  are  but  few  who  can  be  guilty 
«fit. 
C 
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jfccurrii  quidam  notus  mVd  nomine  ton/iim, 
Arreptaque  manu,  Quid  agis  duldssime  rerum  T 

H<UU  SAT.  L  9. 8» 

Comes  up  a  fop  (I  knew  him  but  by  fame), 
And  sd^ed  my  hand,  and  called  me  by  name-*  - 
-»  My  dear  !~*how  dost  ? 

There  are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  insigiiifi* 
cant  people  who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  better 
sort  m  conversation^  and  yet  have  an  impertinent  am* 
bition  of  appearing  with  those  to  whom  they  are  nofe 
welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  Park^  one  of  them  w31 
certainly  join  with  you,  though  you  are  in  compaaj 
with  ladies ;  if  you  drink  a  bottle,  they  will  find  your 
haunts.  What  makes  such  fellows  the  more  buraeii<* 
some  is,  that  they  neither  ofiend  or  please  so  far  as  to 
be  taken  notice  of  for  either.  It  is,  I  presume,  &r 
this  reason  that  my  correspondents  are  willing  by  iliy 
means  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  following  letten 
are  writ  by  persons  who  sufier  by  such  impertiiieiioei^ 
A  worthy  old  bachelor,  who  sets  in  for  nis  doae  oC 
claret  every  night,  at  such  an  hour,  is  teased  by  %- 
swarm  of  them;  who  because  they  are  sure  of  room 
and  good  fire,  have  taken  it  in  their  heads  to  keep  a 
sort  of  club  in  his  company;  though  the  sober  gen** 
tleman  himself  is  an  utter  enemy  to  such  meetings. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had  to  dubs 
in  general^  gave  me  a  perfect  relish  for  your  specu« 
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ktion  on  that  subject ;  but  I  have  since  been  extre- 
mdy  mortified^  by  the  malicious  world's  ranking  me 
Imongst  the  supporters  of  such  impertinent  assem- 
Uies.  I  b^  leave  to  state  my  case  fairly ;  and  that 
done^  I  shall  expect  redress  from  your  judicious  pen. 
'^  I  am^  Sir^  a  bachelor  of  some  standings  and  a 
traveller ;  my  business^  to  consult  my  own  humour, 
which  I  gratify  without  controlling  other  people's : 
I  have  a  room  and  a  whole  bed  to  myself;  and  I 
have  a  dog,  a  fiddle^  and  a  gun ;  they  please  me, 
and  injure  no  creature  alive.  My  chief  meal  is  a 
sapper,  which  I  always  make  at  a  tavern.  I  am 
constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill-humoured;  for 
nhich  reasons,  though  I  invite  nobody,  I  have  no 
aooner  supped,  than  I  have  a  crowd  about  me  of 
that  sort  <h  good  company  that  know  not  whither 
dte  to  go.  It  is  true,  every  man  pays  his  share  ; 
yet,  as  &ej  are  intrud^,  I  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  be  the  only  speaker,  or  at  least  the  loudest ; 
idiich  I  maintain,  and  that  to  the  great  emolument 
sf  my  audience.  I  sometimes  tell  them  their  own 
in  pretty  free  language ;  and  sometimes  divert  them 
wiUi  merry  tales,  according  as  I  am  in  humour.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  live  in  taverns  to  a  great  age, 
by  a  sort  of  r^ular  intemperance ;  I  never  go  to 
bed  drunk,  but  always  flustered ;  I  wear  away  very 
nntly ;  am  apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never  angry.  Mr. 
qiectator,  it  you  have  kept  various  company,  you 
mm  there  is  in  evenr  tavern  in  town  some  old  nu- 
moorist  or  other,  who  is  master  of  the  house  as 
Bmch  as  he  that  keep  it.  The  drawers  are  all  in 
awe  of  him  ;  and  all  the  customers  who  frequent  his 
eompany  yield  him  a  sort  of  comical  obedience.  I 
do  not  know  but  I  may  be  such  a  fellow  as  this  my- 
self. But  I  appeal  to  you,  whether  this  is  to  be 
called  a  dub,  because  so  many  impertinents  will 
beak  in  upon  me,  and  come  without  appointment  ? 
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Clinch  of  Barnet  has  a  nightly  meetii^  and  shows 
to  every  one  that  will  come  in  and  pay ;  but  then 
he  is  the  only  actcM*.  Why  should  pec^e  Biiacall 
things  ?  If  his  is  allowed  to  be  a  consort^  why  may 
not  mine  be  a  lecture  ?  However,  Sir,  I  snbmit  to 
you,  and  am,     ^^"sib, 

**  Your  most  obedient,  &a 

<^  THOMAB  KIHXOW." 
"  GOOD  SIR, 

"  You  and  I  were  pressed  agunst  each  other  last 
winter  in  a  crowd,  in  .which  uneasy  posture  we  «§£• 
fered  together  for  almost  half  an  hour.  I  thank 
you  i<x  all  your  civilities  ever  since,  in  beii^  of  afty 
acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  me.  But  the  othflr 
day  you  pulled  off  your  hat  to  me  in  the  Park,  whsa 
I  was  walking  with  my  mistress.  She  did  not  lilMi 
your  air,  and  said  she  wondered  what  strange  £ellam 
I  was  acquainted  with.  Dear  Sir,  consider  it  is  «• 
much  as  my  life  is  w<Hrth,  if  she  should  think  we  1MV9 
intimate :  therefore  I  earnestly  entreat  you  for  thtt 
^tuve  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of^ 

"  SIB, 

'^  Your  obliged  humble  serran^ 

"  WILJL  FASHION." 

A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  troublesome  to 
the  superior  and  nMnre  intelligent  part  of  the  £ur 
sex.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  great  inconvenienoe,  that 
those  of  the  meanest  capacities  will  pretend  to  maks 
visits,  though  indeed  they  are  qualified  rather  to 
add  to  the  fiurniture  of  the  house,  by  filling  an  empty 
chair,  than  to  the  conversation  they  come  into  wiben 
they  visit.  A  friend  of  mine  hopes  for  redress  ia 
this  case,  by  the  publication  of  her  letter  in  my 
paner ;  which  she  thinks  those  she  would  be  rid  of 
%vill  take  to  themselves.     It  seems  to  be  written 
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with  an  eye  to  one  of  those  pert^  giddy^  nnthinking 
pr]B,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  only  of  an 
weeable  person  and  a  fstshionable  air^  take  them-« 
auves  to  be  upon  a  level  with  women  of  the  greatest 
merit. 

*^  MADAM, 

*^  I  TAKE  this  WSJ  to  acquaint  you  with  what 
oommon  rules  and  rarms  would  never  permit  me 
to  tell  you  otherwise;  to  wit^  that  you  and  I, 
tfaoug^  equals  in  quality  and  fortune^  are  by  no 
means  suitable  companions.  You  are,  it  is  true, 
wsy  pretty,  can  dance,  and  make  a  very  good  figure 
in  a  public  assembly ;  but  alas!  madam,  you  must 
gono  further;  distance  and  silence  are  your  best 
noommendations;  therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  never 
to  make  me  any"  more  visits.  You  come  in  a  literal 
sense  to  see  one,  for  you  have  nothing  to  say.  I  do 
not  say  this,  that  I  would  by  any  means  lose  your 
acquaintance;  but  I  would  keep  it  up  with  the 
stnctest  forms  of  good-breeding.  Let  us  pay  visits, 
bat  never  see  one  another.  If  you  will  be  so  good 
afl,to  deny  yourself  always  to  me,  I  shall  return  the 
obligation  by  giving  the  same  orders  to  my  servants. 
When  accident  nuJces  us  meet  at  a  third  place,  we 
may  mutually  lament  the  misfortune  of  never  findii^ 
cue  another  at  home,  go  in  the  same  party  to  a  be-> 
nefit  play,  and  smile  at  each  other,  and  put  down 
dasses  as  we  pass  in  our  coaches.  Thus  we  may  en- 
Joy  as  much  of  each  other's  friendship  as  we  are  ca- 
paUe:  for  there  are  some  people  who  are  to  be 
Known  only  by  sight,  with  which  sort  of  friendship 
I  hope  you  will  always  honour, 

''  MADAM, 

f^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

<*  If  ARY  TVBSDAV* 
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''  p.  S.  I  sabscribe  myself  by  the  name  of  the  day 
I  keep>  that  my  supernumerary  fnends  may  know 
who  1  am." 

ADYEBTISEMENT. 

To  prevent  all  mistakes  that  may  happen  among  gentlemen  of 
the  oUier  end  of  the  town,  who  come  but  once  a  week  to  Sc  James's 
coflfee-house^  either  fay  miscalling  the  servants,  or  requiring  nch 
tilings  from  tiiem  as  are  not  properly  witiiin  tiidr  respective  pn>- 
vinces  ;  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  Kidney,  keeper  A  the  boot 
debts  of  the  outlying  customers^  and  observer  of  those  who  go  oC 
without  paying,  having  lesgned  that  empbiyment,  is  lacceeded  hf 
Jchn  Sowton ;  to  whose  place  (rf*  enterer  of  messages  and  tal 
coflee^[tinder  Wilfiam  Bird  is  promoted;  and  Samud  Burdock 
comes  as  ahoe-detner  in  tiie  room  of  die  and  Bird. 


R 
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And  sickens  by  the  very 
The  fUkwing letter wm explain hself.«id»^ 

"  SIB, 

"1  AM  one  of  that  siekbr  tribe  who  are 


known  by  thg  jianie  of  Taletodinanans ,  and 
confess  to  yon,  that  I  first  contracted  this  ill  hahit 
of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  stndy  of  pkj*i& 
I  no  sooner  began  to  peruse  boi^  of  this  natni^ 
bat  I  finind  nxy  pulse  was  irregular ;  and  icsroe  ever 
itad  the  acoaiuit  of  any  disease  that  I  did  not  fiacy 
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uyidf  afflicted  with  \  Dr.  Sydenham's  learned 
treatue  of  fevers  threw  me  into  a  lii^ering  hectic^ 
wliich  hung  upon  me  all  the  while  f  was  reading 
Aat  exoellait  piece.  I  then  applied  myself  to  the 
itody  of  several  authors,  who  nave  written  upon 
phtmncal  distempers,  and  by  that  means  fell  into  a 
camniiptiaii ;  till  at  length  crowing  very  fet,  I  was 
in  a  Bianner  aliamed  out  of  Uiat  im sanation.  Not 
loig  sfter  this  I  feund  in  myself  all  the  symptoms  of 
tike  gouty  except  pain ;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  trea- 
tiw  upon  the  gravel,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  au- 
diaTy  who^  as  it  is  usual  for  physicians  to  convert  one 
bleiiiper  into  another,  eased  me  of  the  gout  by  giving 
Bs  the  stcme.  I  at  length  studied  myself  mto  a 
eiMplicatioii  of  distempers;  but,  accidentally  taking 
into  my  hand  that  ingenious  discourse  written  by 
Ssnctoiius,  I  was  reswved  to  direct  mys^  by  a 
scheme  vi  rules,  which  I  had  collected  mmi  his  ob- 
servaticms.      The  learned  world  are  very  well  ac* 

r luted  with  that  gentleman's  invention ;  who,  for 
better  carrying  an  of  his  experiments,  contrived 
a  eertain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artificially 
hang  upon  springs,  that  it  would  wei^  any  thing  as 
irdl  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  oiscovered 
how  many  ounces  of  kis  food  passed  by  perspiration, 
what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into  noun^ment,  and 
how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and  dis« 
tiibutions  of  nature. 

"  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used 
to  study,  eat,  drii^,  and  sleep  in  it ;  insomuch  that 
I  may  be  said,  fer  these  three  last  years,  to  have  liv«d 
in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself,  when  I  am 
ia  full  health,  to  be  j»eciseiy  two  hundred  weighty 
fiiUmg  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's  mst, 

*  Mr.  Tidcetl,  in  his  pre&ce  to  Addison's  Works,  savs,  thai 
'  Adfison  never  had  a  regular  pulse,*  which  Steele  questions,  in 
Us  dedkatiDiiof  tkeDmimner  to  Mr.  CSongrevt. 
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and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very  full  meal ;  m 
that  it  is  my  continual  employment  to  trim  the  ba- 
lance between  these  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  ooD' 
stitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  myself  up 
to  two  hundred  weight  and  half  a  pound ;  and  if 
after  having  dined^  I  find  myself  fan  short  of  it,  I 
drink  just  so  much  small  beer,  or  eat  such  a  quantity 
of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to  make  me  wei^t.  In 
my  greatest  excesses  I  do  not  transgress  more  than 
the  other  half  pound ;  which,  for  my  health's  sake, 
I  do  the  first  Monday  in  every  month.  As  soon  as 
I  find  myself  duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  viralk  till  I 
have  perspired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples ;  and 
when  I  discover,  by  my  chair^  that  I  am  so  fiur  le* 
duced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and  study  away  thxee 
ounces  more.  As  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
pound,  I  keep  no  account  of  them.  I  do  not  dine 
and  sup  by  the  clock,  but  by  my  chair ;  for  whea 
that  informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  I 
conclude  myself  to  be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with 
all  diligence.  In  my  days  of  abstinence  I  lose  a  pound 
and  a  half,  and  on  solemn  haXs  am  two  pound  lighter 
than  on  other  days  of  the  year. 

"  1  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grains  more  or 
less ;  and  if,  upon  my  rising,  I  find  tiiat  I  have  not 
consumed  my  whole  quantity',  I  take  out  the  rest  in 
my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  odculation  of  what  I  ex- 
pended and  received  the  last  year,  which  I  always 
IWghteff  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to  be  two  hun* 
dnd  weight,  so  that  I  cannot  discover  that  I  am  im« 
pairad  one  ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole  twelve- 
month. And  yet.  Sir,  notwithstanding  this  my  sreofc 
owe  to  baUast  myself  equally  every  day,  and  to  ke» 
my  body  in  its  proper  poise,  so  it  is  that  I  find  mys^ 
^  §.riak  aad  langwishing  condition.  ]\Iy  complexion 
Tery.aaUoWi  my  pulse  low^  and  my  body  hy- 
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dropical.  Let  me  therefore  beg  you>  Sir^  to  consi-* 
der  me  as  your  patient^  and  to  give  me  more  certain 
rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have  already  observed, 
and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  cpitapli, 
\mtten  on  the  monument  of  a  valetudinarian :  '  Stavo 
hen,  ma  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui :'  which  it  is  impos- 
nUe  to  translate  *.  The  fear  of  death  often  proves 
mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save  their  lives, 
diich  infidlibly  destroy  them.  This  is  a  reflection 
made  by  some  historians,  upon  observing  that  there 
are  many  more  thousands  kuled  in  a  flight  than  in  a 
battle;  and  may  be  applied  to  those  multitudes  of 
imaginaiy  sick  persons  that  break  their  constitutions 
by  physic,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
deatn  by  endeavouring  to  escape  it.  This  method  is 
not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the  practice  of  a  rca* 
8(mable  creature.  To  consult  the  preservation  of  life 
aa  the  only  end  of  it ;  to  make  our  health  our  business; 
to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a  regimen,  or 
course  of  physic;  are  purposes  so  abject,  so  mean,  so 
unworthy  human  nature,  that  a  generous  soul  would 
rather  die  than  submit  to  them.  Besides,  that  a  con* 
tiaual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the  relishes  of  it,  and 
casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  nature ;  as  it  is 
impossible  we  should  take  delight  in  any  thing  that 
we  are  every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  that  I 
think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their 
health.  On  the  contirary^  as  cheerfulness  of  mind 
and  capacity  for  business  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
efiects  of  a  well-tempered  constitution,  a  man  cannot 

*  The  following  translation,  however,  may  give  an  English 
Rider  some  idea  of  the  Italian  epitaph :  *  I  was  well ;  but,  trying 
tt  be  better,  I  am  here.' 

TOL.  r.  N 
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be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and  preserve  it.  But 
this  care  which  we  are  prompted  to^  not  only  by  com- 
mon sense^  but  by  duty  and  instinct^  should  never  en- 
gage us  in  groundless  fears>  melancholy  apprehen- 
sions^ and  imaginary  distempers^  which  are  natural  to 
every  man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live^  than  how  to 
live.  In  shorty  the  preservation  of  life  should  be  mUtj 
a  secondary  concern^  and  the  direction  of  it  our  prin- 
cipal. If  we  have  this  frame  of  mind^  we  shall  take 
the  best  means  to  preserve  life>  without  beii^  over 
solicitous  about  the  event ;  and  shall  arrive  at  that 
point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  mentioned  as  the 
perfection  of  happiness^  of  neither  fesaring  nor  widi- 
mg  for  death. 

'  In  answer  to  the  gentleman^  who  tempers  his  heaUh 
by  ounces  and  by  scruples^  and^  insteaa  of  omiplyiof 
with  those  natural  solicitations  of  hunger  and  thint;, 
drowsiness  or  love  of  exercise^  governs  himself  by  tlie 

Jrescriptions  of  his  chair^  I  shall  tell  him  a  short  nUe. 
upiter^  says  the  mythologist^  to  reward  the  piety  of  ft 
certain  countryman  promised  to  give  him  whstefV 
he  would  ask.  The  countryman  destted  that  ke  nu^ift 
have  the  management  of  tne  weather  in  his  own  estslB* 
He  obtained  hu  request ;  and  immediately  distributed 
rain,  snow,  and  sunshine  among  his  several  fields  as 
he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil  required.  At  As 
end  of  the  year,  when  he  expected  to  see  a  moro  tlaa 
ordinary  crop,  his  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  dwt 
of  his  neighbours.  Upon  whicA,  says  the  fid>I^  ks 
desired  Jupiter  to  take  the  weather  again  into  hii 
own  hands,  or  that  otherwise  he  should  utterly 
himself. 
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JPaBida  mors  €equo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 

B^gumqite  htrres,  ObeateSexti/ 
ViUB  gumma  bretds  q)em  nas  vetat  mdioare  longam. 

Jam  tepremetnoXjfabuUeque  maneSf 
JBt  domus  exSis  PiiU<mia,F^^ 

HOB.  OD.  i.  4.  IS. 

Witii  equal  foot,  rich  friead,  impartial  Fate 
Knocks  at  the  cottage,  and  the  palace  gate : 
life*!  span  fbrinds  tnee  to  extend  thy  cares. 
And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  3rears : 
IHght  soon  will  seize,  and  you  must  quickly  go 
To  ttozied  ghosts,  and  Fluto*8  house  below. 

C&EXCH. 

^SBN  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often 
ilk  by  myself  in  Westminster-abbey  ;  where  the 
Bominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is 
plied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building,  and 
e  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to 
L  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather 
B«g^tfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I  yesterday 
■ed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  church-yard,  the 
■Iters,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the 
db-8tones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those 
lend  regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded 
thing  else  of  the  buried  person,  but  that  he  was 
mupon  one  day,  and  died  upon  another:  the  whole 
rtosy  of  his  life  being  comprehended  in  those  two 
womstances  that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I 
old  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence, 
bether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon 
ke  departed  persons :  who  had  left  no  other  memo* 
al  of  them,  but  that  they  were  born,  and  that  they 
ied.   They  put  me  in  mind  of  several  persons  men- 
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tioned  in  the  battles  of  heroic  poems^  who  have  sound- 
ing names  given  them^  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
they  may  be  killed^  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing  but 
being  knocked  on  the  head. 

TXav»if  vt,  Mti§fr»  n,  Bt^ix^^n  ru 

HOM.iur.216. 

-^Glaucumque,  Medontague,  T^ertUockumgye. 

VIBG.  MS,  "wL  46S. 

GlaucuSi  and  Medon,  and  Thersilochus. 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  holy 
writ  by  ^  the  path  of  an  arrow^'  which  is  inunedi- 
atclv  closed  up  and  lost. 

I^pon  my  going  into  the  churchy  I  entertained 
myself  with  the  digging  of  a  grave;  and  saw  in 
every  shovel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  bone  or  skull  intermixt  with  a  kind  of 
fresh  mouldering  earth  that  some  time  or  other  had 
a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  human  body.  Upon 
this  I  b^an  to  consider  with  myself,  what  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  people  lay  confused  together 
under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathedral ;  how 
men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and 
soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled 
amongst  one  another,  and  blended  together  in  the 
same  common  mass;  how  beauty,  strength,  and 
youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay 
undistinguished,  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of 
mortality,  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it 
more  particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on 
aeverai  of  the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  every 
quarter  of  tliat  ancient  fabric.  Some  of  them  were 
covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that  if  it 
wserc  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted 
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with  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  hig 
firiends  have  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others 
to  excessively  modest,  that  they  deliver  the  character 
of  the  person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by 
that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 
In  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there  were  poets  who 
lad  no  monuments,  and  .monimients  whidi  had  no 
poets.  I  observed,  indeed,  that  the  present  war  had 
filled  the  church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited  mo« 
nnments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
peraoos  whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the 
plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  several 
Bodem  epitaphs,  whicn  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gmce  of  expression  and  justness  of  thought,  and 
thaefinne  do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the 
dead.  Aa  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea 
«f  the  ignorance  or  politeness  of  a  nation  from  the 
torn  of  their  public  monuments  and  inscriptions,  they 
dioald  be  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learn- 
IK  and  genius  before  they  are  put  in  execution.  Sir 
uondesley  Shovel's  monument  has  very  often  given 
Be  great  ofienoe.  Instead  of  the  brave  rough  English 
•dnural,  which  was  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Aat  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on  his  tomb 
by  tl^  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig, 
lad  reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions,  imder  a 
canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  the 
BMnnment ;  fi)r,  instead  of  celebrating  the  many  r&< 
narkable  actions  he  had  performed  in  the  service  of 
Ids  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner  of 
luB  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reap 
any  honour.  The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to  des- 
pise for  want  of  genius,  ^ow  an  infinitely  greater 
taste  of  antiquity  and  politeness  in  their  buildings 
and  works  of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country.     The  monuments  of  their 

n3 
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admirals^  which  have  been  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense^ represent  them  like  themselves,  and  are  adorn- 
ed with  rostral  crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with 
beautiful  festoons  of  sea- weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.     I  have  left  the  re- 
pository of  our  English  kings  for  the  contemplation 
of  another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my  mind  disposed 
for  so  serious  an  amusement.  I  know  that  entertain- 
ments of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  dismal 
thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy  imagina- 
tions; but  for  my  o^vn  part,  though  I  am  always 
serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy ; 
and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of  nature,  in  her  deep 
and  solemn  scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her 
most  gay  and  delightful  ones.     By  this  means  I  can 
improve  myself  \vith  those  objects,  which  others  con- 
sider ^vith  terror.     When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when 
I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate 
desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  pa- 
rents upon  a  tomb-stone,  my  heart  melts  with  com- 
passion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  them- 
selves, I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those 
whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lyinff 
by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rivu 
wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided 
the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competi- 
tions, feu^ions,  and  debates  of  mankind.     When  I 
read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  i^,  I 
eon»aer  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
contemporaries,  and  mike  our  appearance  together* 
C 
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TTt  nox  longa  quibus  mentUur  arnica,  diesque 
Lofnga  videtur  opus  debentibusj  tU  jnger  anjius 
PujriUis,  quos  dura  jrrenUt  custodia  matrum  ; 
Sic  mifu  tarda  Jluunt  in^ralaque  teinjxyra,  qute  sjtem 
CoHsiliumqite  morantur  agendi  gnavUer,  id  quod 
JEque  paujyer^nis  jvrodest,  locupletibus  ague, 
uEqui^  neglectum  pveris  seivbusque  noeebit. 

HOR.  £P.  i.  ] .  SO, 

IMITATED. 

Long  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt,  the  day  ; 
Long  as  the  night  to  her,  whose  love*s  away ; 
Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one ; 
So  slow  th*  unproiitable  moments  roll, 
That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul ; 
That  keep  me  from  myself,  and  still  delay 
life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day : 
That  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  despise, 
Tlie  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise : 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure^ 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

POPE. 

(■RE  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  world,  who 
involved  in  the  business  of  it,  but  lives  under  a 
fet  impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue  he  suf- 
I,  and  nas  formed  a  resolution  to  fix  himself,  one 
e  or  other,  in  such  a  state  as  is  suitable  to  the 
of  his  being.  You  hear  men  every  day  in  con- 
lation  profess,  that  all  the  honour,  power,  and 
.68,  which  they  propose  to  themselves,  cannot 
\  satisfaction  enough  to  reward  them  for  half  the 
iety  they  undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of 
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them.  While  men  are  in  this  temper^  which  hap- 
pens very  frequently^  how  inconsistent  are  they  with 
themselves?  They  are  wearied  with  the  toil  they 
bear^  but  cannot  nnd  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it : 
retirement  is  what  they  want^  but  they  cannot  betake 
themselves  to  it.  While  they  pant  after  shade  and 
covert^  they  still  affect  to  appear  in  the  most  glitter- 
ing scenes  of  life.  But  sure  this  is  but  lust  as  rea- 
sonable as  if  a  man  should  call  for  more  lights*  when 
he  has  a  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own  hearts  deceive 
us  in  the  love  of  the  worlds  and  that  we  cannot  oom« 
mand  ourselves  enough  to  resign  it>  though  we  every 
day  wish  ourselves  disengaged  from  its  allurements; 
let  us  not  stand  upon  a  formal  taking  of  leave^  but 
wean  ourselves  from  them  while  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention  d  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  to  accomplish  this  work^  and  live 
according  to  their  own  approbation^  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can.  But  since  the  duration  of  life  is  so 
uncertain^  and  that  has  been  a  oonunon  topic  of 
discourse  ever  since  there  was  sodi  a  thing  as  life 
itself^  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  defer  a  hmh 
ment  the  beginxung  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason  ? 

The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one  point  to 
csxrry,  and  then  he  tells  himself  he  wiH  bid  adieu  ts 
all  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  man  of  pleasiue 
resolves  to  take  his  leave  at  leasts  and  part  civilly 
with  his  mistress ;  but  the  ambitious  man  is  eataa- 
gled  every  moment  in  a  fresh  pursuit^  and  the  lover 
sees  ne^v  charms  in  the  object  he  fencied  he  ooqU 
abandon.  It  is  therefore  a  fentastical  way  of  think- 
ing,  when  we  promise  ourselves  an  alteration  in  ear 
conduct  from  change  of  place  and  difference  sf 
circumstances ;  the  same  passions  will   attend  Hi 
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wherever  we  arc,  till  they  are  conquered  ;  and  we 
can  never  live  to  our  satisfaction  in  the  dee])C8t 
retirement^  unless  we  arc  capable  of  living  so  in 
aome  measure  amidst  the  noise  and  business  of  the 
world. 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better  known  by 
what  oould  be  observed  of  them  from  a  perusiil  of 
their  private  letters^  than  any  other  way.  My  friend 
the  clergyman^  the  other  day^  upon  serious  dis- 
eourse  with  him  concerning  the  danger  of  procrasti- 
ution^  ga^e  me  the  following  letters  from  persons 
with  whom  he  lives  in  great  friendship  and  mtima- 
(j,  according  to  the  good  breeding  and  good  sense 
m  hia  character.  The  first  is  from  a  man  of  busi- 
MBS,  who  is  his  convert :  the  second  from  one  of 
whom  he  conceives  good  hopes :  the  third  from  one 
who  is  m  no  state  at  all.  but  carried  one  way  and 
tnother  by  starts. 

*'  SIR, 

**  I  KNOW  not  with  what  words  to  express  to  you 
the  sense  I  have  of  the  high  obligation  you  have 
hud  upon  me,  in  the  penance  you  enjoined  me  of 
doing  some  good  or  other  to  a  person  of  worth  every 
day  I  live.  The  station  I  am  in  furnishes  me  with 
daily  opportunities  of  this  kind:  and  the  noble  prin- 
ciple ^vith  which  you  have  inspired  me,  of  benevo- 
lence to  all  I  have  to  deal  with,  quickens  my  appli- 
cation in  every  thing  I  undertake.  When  I  relieve 
merit  from  discountenance;  when  I  assist  a  friendless 
person ;  when  I  produce  concealed  worth  ;  I  am 
displeased  with  myself,  for  having  designed  to  leave 
the  world  in  order  to  be  virtuous.  I  am  sony  you 
decline  the  occasions  which  the  condititm  I  am  in 
might  afford  me  of  enlarging  your  fortunes ;  but 
know  I  contribute  more  to  your  satisfaction,  when  I 
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acknowledge  I  am  the  better  man^  from  the  influence 
and  authority  you  have  over^ 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obliged  uid 

"  most  humble  servant, 

«  R.  O." 

"  SIR, 

^'  I  AM  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  cl 


what  you  were  pleased  to  say  to  me,  when  I 
last  with  you  alone.  You  told  me  thai  of  the  aiU| 
way  I  was  in ;  but  you  told  me  so  as  I  saw  jm 
loved  me,  otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  eoi» 
mands  in  letting  you  know  my  thoughts  so  8ioeefd| 
as  I  do  at  present.  I  know  '  the  creature,  for  wImh 
I  resign  so  much  of  my  character,'  is  all  that  yod  mU 
of  her ;  but  then  the  trifler  has  something  in  her  m 
undesigning  and  harmless,  that  her  guilt  in  <Hie  knk 
disappears  by  the  comparison  of  her  innocence  ii 
anotner.  Will  you,  virtuous  man,  allow  no  alteretioi 
of  offences  ?  must  dear  Chloe  be  called  by  the  hare 
name  you  pious  people  give  to  cfMnmon  women  ?  ] 
keep  tne  sdiemn  promise  I  made  you,  in  writine  t| 
you  the  state  of  my  mind,  after  your  kind  admonitwO; 
and  will  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  this  fbndneM. 
which  makes  me  so  much  her  humble  servant,  thai 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  subscribe  myself  yours, 

«  T.  D." 

*'  SIR, 

"  Thbrb  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxioos  as  that 
of  a  man  who  does  not  live  acocM^ng  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  reason.  It  will  seem  odd  to  jmt 
when  I  assure  you  that  my  love  of  retirement  finft 
of  all  brought  me  to  court';  but  this  will  be  no  ~' 
die,  when  I  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myaelf 
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with  a  design  of  getting  so  much  money  as  might 
enable  me  to  parchase  a  handsome  retreat  in  the 
country.  At  present  Iny  circumstances  enable  me^ 
and  my  duty  prompts  me^  to  pass  away  the  remain- 
ing part  of  my  life  in  such  a  retirement  as  1  at  firs^ 
proposed  to  myself;  but  to  my  great  misfortune  i 
We  entirely  lost  the  relish  of  it^  and  should  no\<^^ 
retam  to  the  country  with  greater  reluctance  than  1 
It  first  came  to  court.  I  am  so  unhappy^  as  to  know 
tkat  what  I  am  fond  of  are  trifles^  and  that  what  1 
ledlect  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  in  shorty  I 
lad  a  contest  in  my  own  mind  between  reason  and 
CttkUn.  I  remember  you  once  told  me^  that  I  might 
five  in  the  world,  and  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time. 
Let  me  b^  of  you  to  explain  this  paradox  more  at 
Inge  to  me,  that  I  may  c^orm  my  life,  if  possible, 
Wu  to  my  daty  and  my  inclination, 

'^  I  am  yours,  &c. 
R  «  R.  B." 

Letters  are  directed  *  For  the  Spectator,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Buck- 
le*! in  Little  Britain,  post-paid.*  N.  B.  In  the  form  of  a  direc- 
tion, dds  makes  a  ligure  in  the  last  column  of  the  Spectator  in 
who* 
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'^Neque  semper  aireum 
Temtit  .iipoUo, 

HOK.  OD.  ii.  10.  19. 

Nor  does  Apollo  always  bend  his  bow. 

I  SHALL,  bere  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  horn 
siMtijeetor,  concerning  a  new  office,  which  he  thinks 
may  very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of 
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the  city^  and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our 
streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  projectors  ia 
general^  and  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole  art  of 
modem  criticism. 


"  8IB, 

"  Obsebving  that  you  have  thoughts  of  creat* 
ing  certain  officers  under  you^  for  the  inspectioa 
of   several  petty    enormities   which    you    yoorself 
cannot  attend  to;  and  finding  daily  absurdities  hung 
out  upon  the  sign  posts*  of  this  city,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own 
countr}',  who  are  curious  spectators  of  the  same :  I 
do  humbly  propose  that  you  would  be  pleased  t» 
make  me  your  superintendant  of  all  such  ngnres  and 
devices,  as  are  or  shall  be  made  use  of  on  this  ocoh 
sion  ;  with  full  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  what- 
ever I  shall  find  irregular  or  defective.     For  want 
of  such  an  officer,  there  is  nothing  like  sound  lite- 
rature and  good  sense  to  be  met  ^vith  in  those  oIh 
jects,  that  are  every  where  thrusting  themselves  out 
to  the  eye,   and  endeavouring  to  become  visible. 
Our  streets  are  filled  ^vith  blue  boars,  black  swansi 
and  red  lions ;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  and  hogs 
in  armour,  with  many  other  creatures  more  extraor- 
dinary than  any  in  the  deserts  of  Africk.     Strange! 
that  one  who  has  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature 


*  As  the  plan  of  this  edition  can  only  admit  of  referencei^  or 
notes,  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  such  as  are  curious  to  know 
the  principles  on  which  signs  apparently  fanciful  may  be  tnoed 
to  their  originals  with  great  probability,  and  of^  with  cer- 
tnintv,  must  here  be  referred  to  the  notes  on  the  late  edition  of 
the  Tailtr,  Vol  I.  No.  18.,  Vol  III.  No.  87.  p.  82,  and  the 
additional  note  upon  it ;  Vol.  V.  p.  415.  It  would  be  very  ei^ 
to  show,  that  this  raillery  lo^es  much  of  its  poignancy,  when  pass- 
in;,'  WW  sign-posts  at  which  it  is  levelled;  it  falls  ultimately,  as  it 
i.-:ti&t  do>  un  the  devices  gf  heraldry. 
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todioose  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an  En* 
BaiionUf 

''  My  first  task,  therefore,  should  be,  like  that  of 
Hercules,  to  dear  the  dty  from  monsters.     In  the 
aeoQud  place,  I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jar- 
ring and  inocmgruous  natures  should  be  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  sign ;  such  as  the  bell  and  the 
neat's  tongue,  the    dog  and  gridiron.      The  fox 
and  ffpose  may  be  supposed  to  have  met ;  but  what 
bis  the  fox  and  the  seven  stars  to  do  together  ?  And 
iHben  did  the  lamb  and  dolphin  ever  meet,  except 
i^OB  a  sign-post  ?  As  for  the  cat  and  fiddle,  there  is 
i  eonoeit  in  it ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend  that 
tny  thing  I  have  here  said  should  affect  it.     I  must, 
wireter,  observe  to  you  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is 
mal  for  a  young  tradesman,  at  his  first  setting  up, 
to  add  to  bis  sign  that  of  the  master  whom  he  serv- 
ed ;  as  the  husrond,  after  marriage,  gives  a  place  to 
Us  mistress's  arms  in  his  own  coat,     lliis  I  take  to 
We  given  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities  which 
tre  committed  over  our  heads  ;  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, first  occasioned  the  three  nuns  and  a  hare, 
viiich  we  see  so  A*equently  joined  together.  I  would 
Aerefore  establish  certain  rules,  for  the  determining 
W  fiur  one  tradesman  may  give  the  sign  of  another, 
ood  in  what  cases  he  may  be  allowed  to  quarter  it 
with  his  own. 

"  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop  to 
make  use  of  a  sign  which  bears  some  affinity  to  the 
wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can  be  more  incon- 
liitent  than  to  see  a  bawd  at  the  sign  of  the  angel, 
or  a  tailor  at  the  lion  ?  A  cook  should  not  live  at  the 
boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  pig ;  and  yet, 
Ur  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have  seen  a  goat  set 
up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer,  and  the  French 
king's  head  at  a  sword-cutler's. 

"  An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  several  of 
VOL.  v.  o 
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those  gentlemen  who  value  themselves  upon  tliai 
£Eunilies,  and  overlook  such  as  are  bred  to  tnidei 
bear  the  tools  of  their  fbre&thers  in  their  ooots  of 
arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  htt, 
But^  though  it  mav  not  be  necessary  for  posteritv 
thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  forefiEtthers,  I  thmk 
it  highly  proper  for  those  who  actually  profeas  tbe 
trade^  to  show  some  such  marks  of  it  before  thai 
doors. 

''  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  inge- 
nious sign-po6t>  I  would  likewise  advise  the  owncf 
to  take  uiat  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know 
who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  £ar  dv 
ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  ol 
the  trout ;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  beftn 
her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is  her  name- 
sake. Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  distinguished  himadl 
by  a  device  of  the  same  nature :  and  here.  Sir,  I 
must  b^  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  porticil- 
lar  figure  of  a  bell  has  given  occasion  to  aevenl 
pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind.  A  man  of  your  readiag 
must  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  gained  great  ^- 
plause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.  Our  imo- 
cryphal  heathen  god*  is  also  represented  by  um 
figure;  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  dragoat, 
makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several  of  our 
streets.  As  for  the  bell-savage,  which  is  the  aua 
of  a  savage  man  stan4ing  by  a  bell,  I  was  fiormoOT 
very  much  puzzled  upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  1 
accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old  romaooB 
translated  out  of  the  French ;  which  gives  an 
count  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in 
Mdldemess,  and  is  called  in  the  French  la  Belle 
vage ;  and  is  every  where  translated  by  our  oomw 
trymcn  the  bell-savage.      This  piece  of  phildflgjr 

•  St,  George. 
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will,  I  hope,  convince  you  that  I  have  made  sign- 

rs  mj  study,  and  consequently  qualified  myself 
the  employment  which  I  solicit  at  your  hands. 
Bat,  before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I  must  communi- 
cate to  you  another  remark,  which  I  have  made 
upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining 
Tou^  namely,  that  1  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
humour  of  the  inhabitant  by  the  sign  that  hangs  be- 
fore  his  door.  A  surly  choleric  fellow  generally 
makes  choice  of  a  bear ;  as  men  of  milder  disposi- 
tions frequently  live  at  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch- 
bowl painted  upon  a  sign  near  Charing-cross,  and 
▼ery  curiously  garnished,  with  a  couple  of  angels 
bovering  over  it  and  squeezing  a  lemon  into  it,  I 
liadthe  curiosity  to  ask  after  the  master  of  the  house, 
aod  found,  upon  inquiry,  as  I  had  guessed  by  the 
little  agr&mens  upon  his  sign,  that  he  was  a  French- 
man. I  know.  Sir,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  en- 
hmd  upon  these  hints  to  a  gentleman  of  your  great 
afauities ;  so  humbly  recommending  myself  to  your 
&vour  and  patronage, 

"  I  remain,"  &c. 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another,  which 
came  to  me  by  the  same  penny-post. 

*'  HONOURED  SIR, 

"  Having  heard  that  this,  nation  is  a  great  en- 
coorager  of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods 
bdonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth  a 
monkey ;  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  reasonable 
creature.  He  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  qua- 
lity ;  and  if  they  will  make  a  subscription  for  him, 
I  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland,  that 
is  a  very  good  tumbler ;  and  also  for  another  of  the 

o2 
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Mine  family  whom  I  design  for  my  meny-andrew, 
as  being  an  excellent  mimic^  and  the  greatest  droU 
in  the  country  where  he  now  is.  I  hope  to  have 
this  entertainment  in  a  readiness  for  the  next  win- 
ter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the 
opera^  or  puppet-show.  I  will  not  say  that  a  mon- 
key is  a  better  man  than  some  of  the  opera  heroes  ; 
but  certainly  he  is  a  better  representative  of  a  man^ 
than  the  most  artificial  composition  of  wood  and 
wire.  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word 
in  your  paper^  you  shall  be  every  night  a  spectator 
at  my  show  for  nothing. 

''  I  am/'  &c . 
**  From  my  own  apartment  near  Charing  Crosi.** 

c 
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—  Sermo  Ungud  concirmus  vir&gtte 
Suavior :  tU  Chio  nota  si  commista  Falend  est, 

HOIU  SAT.  i.  10.  SS.    ' 

Both  tongues  united  sweeter  sounds  produce 
Like  Chian  mix'd  with  th«  Falemian  juice. 

Thbrs  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  EngUsh 
audience,  than  the  Italian  recitativo  at  its  first  eiif 
trance  upon  the  stage.  People  were  wonderfully 
surprised  to  hear  generals  singing  the  word  « 
command,  and  ladies  delivering  messages  in  musie* 
Our  countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing  when 
they  heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a  billet-doux^  and 
even  the  superscription  of  a  letter  set  to  a  tune^ 
The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  play  of  '  Enter  a 
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king  and  two  fiddlers  sqIus^'  was  now  no  longer  an 
ibsordity^  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a 
dtsert^  or  a  princess  in  her  doset^  to  speak  any  thing 
nnaooompanied  with  niusical  instruments. 

But^  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in  reci« 
titivo  might  appear  at  first  hearings  I  cannot  but 
think  it  much  more  just  than  that  which  prevailed 
ia  our  English  opera  before  this  innovation:  the 
transition  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more 
nstoraly  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain  and 
ordinary  speaking,  whida  was  the  common  method 
inPimell's  operas. 

The  only  mult  I  find  in  our  present  practice^  is 
the' making  use  of  Italian  redtativo  with  English 
words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter^  I  must  ob- 
KTve^  that  the  tone^  or^  as  the  French  call  it^  the 
accent  of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  speech^  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  every  other  people ; 
as  we  may  see  even  in  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  who 
border  so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I 
do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  particular 
word,  but  the  sound  of  the  whole  sentence.  Thus 
it  is  very  common  for  an  English  gentleman,  when 
he  hears  a  French  tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  ac- 
tors all  of  them  speak  in  a  tone :  and  therefore  he 
very  wisely  prefers  his  own  countrymen,  not  consi- 
dering that  a  foreigner  complains  of  the  same  tone 
in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in  every  lan- 
guage, should  be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  accent 
of  each  language ;  for,  otherwise,  what  may  pro- 
perly express  a  passion  in  one  language  will  not  do 
It  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  in 
Italy  knows  very  well,  that  the  cadences  in  the  re- 
citativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone  of  their 
voices  in  ordinary  conversation ;  or^  to  speak  more 

o3 
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properly^  are  only  the  accents  of  their  language  made 
more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation^  or  admiration^  in 
the  Italian  music^  if  one  may  so  call  them>  whidi 
resemble  their  accents  in  discourse  on  such  occa- 
sions^ are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  En- 
glish voice  when  we  are  angry;  insomuch  that  I 
have  often  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken^ 
as  to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the  stage>  and  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his  messenger, 
when  he  has  been  asking  him  a  question ;  or  fiuicV'- 
ing  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend^  when  he  ooIt 
bids  him  good-morrow. 

For  this  reason^  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree 
with  our  English  musicians  in  admiring  Puroell'i 
compositions  and  thinking  his  times  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  his  words;  because  both  natiooft 
do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the  eame 
sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  English 
composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian  recitatiTe 
too  servilely^  but  make  use  of  many  gentle  devia- 
tions from  it,  in  compliance  with  nis  own  native 
language.  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling 
softness  and  '  dying  fulls/  as  Shakspeare  calls  them, 
but  should  still  remember  that  he  ought  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  an  English  audience ;  andy 
by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordinary 
conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the  accent  it 
his  own  language,  as  those  persons  had  to  thein 
whom  he  professes  to  imitate.  It  is  observed^  that 
several  of  the  singing  birds  of  our  own  country  leaia 
to  sweeten  their  voices,  and  mellow  the  harshnefl 
of  their  natural  notes,  by  practising  under  those  thtt 
come  from  warmer  climates.  In  the  same  ■  man- 
ner, I  would  allow  the  Italian  opera  to  lend  our 
English  music  as  much  as  may  grace  and  soften  it; 
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bnt  never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let 
the  mfiisioa  be  as  strong  as  you  please^  but  still  let 
the  subject  matter  of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genius  of 
de  people^  and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hear- 
IB^  abid  taste  of  harmony,  has  been  formed  upon 
tiMNe  sounds  which  every  country  abounds  with : 
a  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and 
what  is  harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance  to 
mother. 

The  same  observations  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  recitative  part  of  music,  may  be  applied  to  all 
our  songs  and  airs  in  general. 

Signior  Baptist  Lully  acted  like  a  man  of  sense  in 
thii  particular.  He  round  the  French  music  ex- 
tnnely  defective,  and  very  often  barbarous.  How- 
Cffor,  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  humour 
d  tiheir  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had 
to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  the 
Rench  music,  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  stead;  but 
suly  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it  with  innumerable 
gnoes  and  modulations  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  Italians.  By  this  means*  the  French  music  is 
omr  perfect  in  its  kind;  and  when  you  say  it  is  not 

10  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does 
not  please  you  so  well ;  for  there  is  scarce  a  French- 
■tawbo  would  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the 
itadian  such  a  preference.   The  music  of  the  French 

11  indeed  very  properly  adapted  to  their  pronunda^ 
tin  and  accent,  as  their  whole  opera  wonderfully 
fcvcnrs  the  genius  of  such  a  gay  airy  people.  The 
dionis  in  which  that  opera  abounds,  gives  the  par- 
tore  frequent  opportumties  of  joining  in  consort  t 
with  the  stage.     This  inclination  of  the  audience  to 

''  •  These  means.  f  Concert. 
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sing along  with  the  actors,  so  jpreyails  with  them^ 
that  I  have  sometimes^  known  the  performer  on  the 
stage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  song,  than  the 
clerk  of  a  parish  church,  who  serves  only  to  mite 
the  psakn,  and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  munc 
of  the  congr^ation.  Every  actor  that  comes  on 
the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  queens  and  heroines  aie 
so  painted,  that  they  appear  as  ruddy  and  cherry- 
cheeked  as  milk-maids.  The  shepherds  are  all  em* 
broidered,  and  acquit  themselves  in  a  ball  better 
than  our  English  dancing-masters.  I  have  seen  a 
couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings ;  and  A^ 
pheus,  instead  of  haTang  his  head  covert  with  sedge 
and  bull-rushes,  making  love  in  a  £ur  full-bottom 
periwig  and  a  plume  of  feathers ;  but  with  a  voice 
so  full  of  shakes  and  quavers,  that  I  should  have 
thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the  much 
more  agreeable  music 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry 
nation  was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  where  Flutoi^to 
make  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  himself  in  a 
French  equipage,  and  bnngs  Ascalaphus  along  with 
him  as  his  valet  de  chambre.  This  is  ^at  we  call 
folly  and  impertinence ;  but  what  the  French  looik 
upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  ofiered^ 
than  that  music,  architecture,  and  painting  as  wdl 
as  poetry  and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  laws  and 
rules  from  the  general  sense  and  taste  of  mankind^ 
and  not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  themselves; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conform  to  the 
art,  but  the  art  to  the  ta&te.  Music  is  not  deirign^ 
to  please  only  chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  are  c^i^ 
ble  of  distinguishing  harsh  from  disagreeable  notes. 
A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge  whether  a 
passion  is  expressed  in  proper  sounds^  and  whe- 
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ther  the  melody  of  those  sounds  be  more  or  less 
pleasiiig. 
C 

*«*  Complete  lets  of  this  paper  for  the  month  of  March,  are 
hU  by  Mr.  GraTes,  in  St.  James's -street ;  Mr.  Iillie»  perfumer, 
the  comer  of  Beaulbrt-buildings ;  Messrs.  Sanger,  knapton, 
fisund,  and  Mra^  BaidwinwSpect.  in  folio. 
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Si,  Mimnet'imu  uH  omaef,  tme  amorejocuque 
JtjU  at  jucundwms  wmm  m  am/are  jocugue, 

HOR.  KPIST.  i.  6.  65. 

If  Dothiqgy  as  Mimnermus  strives  to  prove. 
Can  e*er  be  pleasant  without  mirth  and  love^ 
Then  five  in  mirth  and  love^  thy  sports  pursue. 

CRXECH. 

Onb  comm(m  calamity  makes  men  extremely  affect 
ctdi  other^  though  they  differ  in  every  other  par- 
ticular. The  passion  of  love  is  the  most  general 
eoooem  among  men ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by  my 
hat  advices  ^m  Oxford^  that  there  are  a  set  of 
itt^ers  in  that  university^  who  have  erected  them- 
Bttves  into  a  society  in  honour  of  that  tender  pas- 
Bbn.  These  gentlemen  are  of  that  sort  of  inamo- 
nlos^  who  are  not  so  very  much  lost  to  common 
WMe,  but  that  they  understand  the  folly  they  are 
gnihy  of;  and,  for  that  reason,  separate  themselves 
from  all  other  company^  because  they  will  enjoy  the 
I^easure  of  talking  incoherently^  without  being  ridi- 
cukms  to  any  but  each  other.  When  a  man  comes 
into  the  club,  he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  intro- 
duction to  his  discourse,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  seating 
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himself  in  his  chair^  speaks,  in  the  thread  of  his  own 
thoughts^  ^  She  gave  me  a  yery  obliging  glance;  she 
never  looked  so  well  in  her  life  as  this  evening;'  or 
the  like  reflection^  without  r^ard  to  any  other  mem- 
ber  of  the  society ;  for  in  this  assembly  they  do  not 
meet  to  talk  to  each  other^  but  every  man  claims  the 
full  liberty  of  talking  to  himself.  Instead  of  snuff- 
boxes ana  canes^  which  are  usual  helps  to  dis- 
course with  other  young  fellows,  these  have  each 
some  piece  of  riband^  a  broken  fan,  or  an  old  girdl^ 
which  they  play  with  while  they  talk  of  the  fur  per- 
son remembered  by  each  respective  token.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  representation  of  the  matter  from  my 
letters,  the  company  appear  like  so  many  players 
rehearsing  behind  the  scenes:  one  is  signing  and 
lamenting  his  destiny  in  beseeching  terms;  another 
declaring  he  will  break  his  chain;  and  another,  in 
dumb-show,  strivii^  to  express  his  passion  by  his 
gesture.  It  is  very  ordinary  in  the  assembly  for  one 
of  a  sudden  to  rise  and  make  a  discourse  concerning 
.  his  passion  in  general,  and  describe  the  temper  of 
his  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  whole  com- 
pany shall  join  in  the  description  and  feel  the  fbcce 
of  it.  In  this  case,  if  any  man  has  declared  the  vio- 
lence of  his  flame  in  more  pathetic  terms,  he  if 
made  president  for  that  night,  out  of  respect  to  hii 
superior  passion. 

We  had  some  years  aeo  in  this  town  a  set  of  peo- 
ple who  met  and  dressed  like  lovers,  and  were  diif 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  the  fringe-glove  dob; 
but  they  were  persons  of  such  moderate  intellecti^ 
even  before  they  were  impaired  by  their  pasaifvif 
that  their  irregularities  could  not  fiimish  sufficieiit 
variety  of  folly  to  afford  daily  new  impertinences; 
by  which  means  that  institution  dropped.  These 
fellows  could  express  their  passion  in  nothinc  bat 
their  dress;  but  the  Oxonians  are  fantastical  now 
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they  aie  loTers^  in  proportion  to  their  learning  and 
nnoerstandingbefore  they  became  such.  The  thoughts 
of  the  ancient  poets  on  this  agreeable  phrensy  are 
translated  in  honour  of  some  modem  beauty;  and 
CSiloris  is  won  to-day  by  the  same  compliment  that 
was  made  to  Lesbia  a  thousand  years  ago.  But, 
as  fiu*  as  I  can  learn,  the  patron  of  the  dub  is 
the  renowned  Don  Quixote.  The  adventures  of 
that  gentle  knisht  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
society,  under  the  colour  of  laugning  at  the  passion 
and  themselves :  but  at  the  same  time,  though  they 
are  sensible  of  the  extravagances  of  that  unhappy 
irarrior,  they  do  not  observe,  that  to  turn  all  uie 
reading  of  the  best  and  wisest  writings  into  rhapso- 
dies ofloye,  is  a  phrensy  no  less  diverting  than  that 
of  the  aforesaid  accomplished  Spaniard.  A  gentle* 
man,  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his  correspondence, 
is  lately  admitted  into  the  firatemity,  and  sent  me 
the  fidlowing  letter. 


€< 


SIR, 


*^  Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of  clubs,  1  beg 
leave  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  in  Oxford,  which 
Yon  have  no  where  mentioned,  and  perhaps  never 
beard  of.     We  distinguish  ourselves  by  the  title  of 
the  Amorous  Club,  are  all  votaries  of  Cupid  and 
admirers  of  the  fsdr-sex.     The  reason  that  we  are 
m  little  known  in  the  world,  is  the  secrecy  which  we 
are  obliged  to  live  under  in  the  university.  Our  con- 
^tution  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  place  wherein  we 
live,  for  in  love  there  are  no  doctors ;  and  we  all 
profess  so  high  passion,  that  we  admit  of  no  gradu- 
ates in  it.     Our  presidentship  is  bestowed  according 
to  the  dignity  of  passion ;  our  number  is  unlimited; 
and  our  statutes  are  like  those  of  the  druids,  recorded 
io  oar  own  breasts  only,  and  explained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  company.  A  mistress,  and  a  poem  in  her 
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Eraise^  will  introduce  any  candidate.  Withoat  the 
itter>  no  one  can  be  admitted ;  for  lie  that  is  not  in 
love  enough  to  rhyme^  is  unqualified  for  our  society. 
To  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  woman^  is  expulsiatt 
from  our  gentle  society.  As  we  are  at  present  all  of 
us  gownmen^  instead  of  duelling  when  we  are  riyals, 
we  drink  together  the  health  of  our  mistress.  The 
manner  of  doing  this  sometimes  indeed  creates  de- 
bates; on  such  occasions  we  have  recourse  to  the 
rules  of  love  among  the  ancients. 

Ncema  tex  cyathis ;  sejitem  Justina  b&atur, 

HART.  sno.  L  78. 

Six  cups  to  Nsevia ;  to  Justina  seven. 

This  method  of  a  glass  to  every  letter  of  her  namei 
occasioned  the  other  night  a  dispute  of  some  warmtL 
A  young  student^  who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Eliza- 
betn  Dunple^  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  begin  her 
health  under  the  name  of  Elizahetha  ;  which  so  exr 
asperated  the  club^  that  by  common  consent  we  re- 
trenched it  to  Betty.  We  look  upon  a  man  as  no 
company  that  does  not  sigh  ^y%  times  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  and  look  upon  a  member  as  very  absordi 
that  is  so  much  himself  as  to  make  a  direct  answer 
to  a  question.  In  fine^  the  whole  assembly  is  made 
up  of  absent  men ;  that  is^  of  such  persons  as  have 
lost  their  locality^  and  whose  minds  and  bodies  never 
keep  company  with  one  another.  As  I  am  an  un- 
fortunate member  of  this  distracted  society,  you  can* 
not  expect  a  very  regular  account  of  it :  for  whidi 
reason  I  hope  you  wm  pardon  me  that  I  so  abrupdf 
subscribe  myself, 

'^  SIR, 

'^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

''T.B. 

'^  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Albina,  who  has  six  vo- 
taries in  uiis  club,  is  one  of  your  readers." 
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8U  mSkifai  amdka  loqiOf^' 

Timo.  ^N.  Ti.  266. 

What  I  haye  heard,  permit  me  rehite. 

LigT  night,  upon  my  goinff  into  a  coffee-house  not 

fiv  from  the  Hay-marl^  theatre,  I  diverted  myself 

far  above  half  an  hour  with  overhearing  the  dis- 

oonrae  of  one,  who,  by  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress, 

die  extravagance  ^  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry 

of  hie  epeecm,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that  species  who 

are  generally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Frojectors. 

This  gentlonan,  for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  such 

by  his  aodience,  was  entertaining  a  whole  table  of 

littenen  with  the  project  of  an  opera,  which  he  told 

OS  had  not  cost  him  above  two  or  three  m<n*nings  in 

the  contrivance,  and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in 

eieeation,  provided  he  might  find  his  account  in  it. 

He  said,  that  he  had  observed  the  great  trouble  and 

iDoonvenience  which  ladies  were  at,  in  travelling  up 

aad  down  to  the  several  shows  that  are  exhibit^  in 

difierent  quarters  of  the  town.     The  dancing  mon- 

Iseys  are  in  one  place ;  the  puppet-show  in  another ; 

the  opera  in  a  tnird;  not  to  mention  the  lions,  that 

we  almoet  a  whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer 

part  of  the  town.    By  this  means,  people  of  figure 

tte  f(Hrced  to  lose  half  the  winter  after  their  coming 

to  town,  before  they  have  seen  all  the  strange  sights 

about  it.     In  order  to  remedy  this  great  inconve- 

luence,  our  projector  drew  out  of  lus  pocket  the 

seheHie  of  an  opera,  entitled.  The  Expedition  of 

VOL.  V.  p 
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Alexander  the'Oreat :  in  which  he  had  dispofled  all 
the  remarkable  shows  about  town  among  the  scenes 
and  decorations  of  his  piece.  The  thought^  he  oobh 
fessed^  was  not  originally  his  own^  but  that  he  had 
taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several  performances  whidi 
he  had  seen  upon  our  stage :  in  one  of  which  there 
was  a  raree-show ;  in  another^  a  ladder-danoe  ;  and 
in  others^  a  posture-man^  a  moving  picture,  with 
mamr  curiosities  of  the  like  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his  con* 
suiting  the  oracle  of  Delphos^  in  which  the  dumb 
conjuror^  who  has  been  visited  by  so  many  persoot 
of  quality  of  late  years^  is  to  be  introduced  as  tdling 
him  his  fortune.  At  the  same  time  Clinch^  of  Banut^ 
is  represented  in  another  comer  of  the  temple,  ai 
ringing  the  bdls  of  Delphos^  for  joy  of  his  arriTmL 
The  tent  of  Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  infleniioiii 
Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  piece  of  wax-work,  that  represents  the  bean- 
tiful  Statira.  When  Alexander  comes  into  that 
country,  in  which  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  the  dogi 
were  so  exceeding  fierce,  that  they  would  not  lose 
their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by 
limb,  and  that  l£ey  would  hang  upon  their  prey  by 
their  teeth  when  they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left^ 
there  is  to  be  a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in 
which  is  to  be  represented  all  the  diversions  of  that 
place,  the  bull-baiting  only  excepted,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  theatre,  by  reason  of 
the  lowness  of  the  roof.  The  several  woods  in 
Asia,  which  Alexander  must  be  supposed  to  pan 
through,  will  give  the  audience  a  sight  of  mon£eyi 
dancing  upon  ropes,  with  many  other  pleasantries  of 
that  ludicrous  species.  At  the  same  time,  if  there 
chance  to  be  any  strange  animals  in  town,  whether 
birds  or  beasts,  they  may  be  either  let  loose  anroog 
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the  wooAb,  or  driven  across  the  stage  by  some  of 
the  oountry  people  of  Asia.    In  the  last  great  battle^ 
Penkethman  -is  to  personate  King  Poms  upon  an 
elephant,  and  is  to  be  encounter^  by  Powell^  re- 
presenting Alexander  the  Grreat^   upon  a  drome- 
oary,  which  nevertheless  Mr.  Powell  is  desired  to 
adi  fay  the  name  of  Bucephalus.    Upon  the  dose 
of  this  great  decisive  battle^  when  the  two  kings  are 
thofOB^^y  reconciled,  to  diow  the  mutual  fnend- 
ahip  and  good  correspondence  that  reigns  between 
than,  they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  puppet- 
show,  in  wUch  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell^  junior, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  whole  art 
of  machinery,  for  the  diversion  of  the  two  monarchs. 
Some  of  the  table  urged,  that  a  puppet-show  was  not 
a  saitable  entertainment  for  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  that  it  might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if 
we  anppose  the  conqueror  touched  upon  tnat  part 
of  India  which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  pygmies. 
But  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  frivolous^  and 
the  proposal  immediately  overruled.    Our  projector 
fiirtner  added,  that,  after  the  reconciliation  of  these 
two  kings,  they  might  invite  one  another  to  dinner, 
and  either  of  tnem  entertain  his  guest  with  the  Ger- 
msn  artist,  Mr.  Penkethman's  heathen  gods^  or  any 
cf  the  like  diversions,  which  shall  then  diance  to  be 
in  vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very  great  ap- 
phnse  by  the  whole  table.  Upon  which  the  un- 
dertaker told  us,  that  he  had  not  yet  communicated 
to  us  above  half  his  design ;  for  that,  Alexander  be- 
ing a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention  that  the  whole 
opera  should  be  acted  in  that  language^  which  was  a 
tongue  he  was  sure  would  wonderfully  please  the 
hdies^  especially  when  it  was  a  little  raised  and 
lounded  by  the  Ionic  dialect;  and  could  not  but 
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be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience^  becBOie  there 
are  fewer  of  them  who  nndergtand  Ghneek  than  It** 
lian.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained^  was,  how  ta 
get  perfbrmera,  unless  we  could  persuade  same  gea* 
tlemen  of  the  universities  to  learn  to  sing,  in  order 
to  qualify  themselres  for  the  stage ;  but  this  objee- 
tion  soon  yanished^  when  the  projector  infbrmed  v 
that  the  Greeks  were  at  present  the  only  mndciaiis 
in  the  Turkish  empire^  and  that  it  would  be  'Fery 
easy  for  our  ^eustory  at  Smyrna  to  furnish  us  ercfy 
year  with  a  colony  of  musicians^  by  the  opportuniCy 
of  the  Turkey  fleet ;  besides^  says  he^  if  we  want  any 
single  voice  for  any  lower  part  in  the  opera,  Law- 
rence can  learn  to  speak  Gmek^  as  well  as  he  doM 
Italian^  in  a  fortnight's  time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  matters^  to  ths 
good-liking  of  all  that  heard  him^  he  left  his  seat  at 
the  table^  and  planted  himself  before  the  fire,  whcfS 
I  had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  for  the  convenienea 
of  overhearing  what  he  said.  Whether  he  had  ob« 
served  me  to  be  more  attentive  than  ordinary^  I  oai^ 
not  teU^  but  he  had  not  stood  by  me  above  a  qoarM 
of  a  minute^  but  he  turned  short  upon  me  on  a  sod- 
den^ and^  catching  me  by  a  button  of  my  eeot^  at* 
tacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  foUowii^  maaiMr. 
'  Besides^  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  eztraordiiiaij 
genius  for  music  that  lives  in  Switzerland^  who  haa  as 
strong  a  spring  in  his  fingers,  that  he  can  make  the 
board  of  an  organ  sound  like  a  drum;  and  if  I  osvU 
but  procure  a  subscription  of  about  ten  thooaaad 
pounds  every  winter^  I  would  undertake  to  fetch  hin 
over^  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set  every  thing 
that  should  be  sune  upon  the  English  stage.'  Aftff 
this  he  looked  fuU  in  my  fooe^  expecting  I  wovU 
make  an  answer^  when^  by  good  luck^  a  gentlenaa 
that  had  entered  the  cc^ee-house  since  the  pngcctav 
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applied  himaelf  to  me^  hearing  him  talk  of  liis  Swiss 
eompositioiis^  cried  out  in  a  kind  of  laugh^  '  Is  our 
music  then  to  receive  further  improvements  from 
Switserland !'  This  alarmed  the  projector^  who  im- 
mediately let  go  my  button^  and  turned  about  to 
answer  him.  Itook  the  opportunity  of  the  diversion 
which  seemed  tobe  made  m  favour  of  me^  and  laying 
down  my  penny  upon  the  bar^  retired  with  some  pre«- 
dpitatioii. 
C 
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NU  UH  barva  out  tragicu  oput  esse  cothumis. 

HOE.  SAT.  L  5.  64w 

He  wants  no  tragic  vizor  to  increase 
His  natural  deformity  of  face. 

The  late  discourse  concerning  the  statutes  of  the 
Ugly  Club,  having  been  so  weU  received  at  Oxford, 
that,  contrary  to  uie  strict  rules  of  the  society,  thev 
have  been  so  partial  as  to  take  my  own  testimonial, 
and  admit  me  into  that  select  body;  I  could  not 
restrain  the  vanity  of  publishing  to  the  world  the 
honoiir  which  is  done  me.  It  is  no  small  satisfac-* 
tMn  that  I  have  given  occasion  for  the  President's 
showing  both  his  invention  and  reading  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  my  correspondent  reports  he  did :  but  it 
18  not  to  be  doubted  there  were  many  very  proper 
hums  and  pauses  in  his  harangue,  which  lose  their 
ugliness  in  the  narration,  and  which  my  correspond- 
ent, b^ging  his  pardon,  has  no  very  good  talent  at 
Tepresenting.  I  very  much  approve  of  the  contempt 
the  society  has  of  beauty.    Nothing  ought  to  be 
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laudable  in  a  maax,  in  which  his  will  is  not  conoenied  ; 
therefore  our  society  can  follow  nature^  and  where 
she  has  thought  fit^  as  it  were^  to  mock  herself^  w« 
can  do  so  too,  and  be  merry  upon  the  occasion. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Your  making  public  the  late  tronUe  I  gsfV 
you,  you  will  find  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this. 
Who  should  I  meet  at  the  coffee-house  door  the 


other  night,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  President? 
I  saw  somewhat  had  pleased  him ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  '  Oho,  doctor,  nz» 
news  £rom  London,'  says  he  ;  '  the  Spectator  hm 
made  honourable  mention  of  the  club,  man^  and 
published  to  the  world  his  sincere  desire  to  be  R 
member,  with  a  recommendatory  description  of  kit 
phiz;  and  though  our  constitution  has  made  no 
particular  provision  for  short  faces,  yet  his  beins  an 
extraordinary  case^  I  believe  we  sLill  find  a  hole 
for  him  to  creep  in  at ;  for  I  assure  yoa  he  is  not 
against  the  canon ;  and,  if  his  sides  are  as  compact 
as  his  joles,  he  need  not  disguise  himself  to  make 
one  of  us.'  I  presently  called  for  the  paper,  te  see 
how  you  lookea  in  print ;  and  after  we  had  rmJed 
ourselves  awhile  upon  the  pleasant  image  of  oar 
proselyte,  Mr.  Prudent  told  me  I  shoiud  be  bit 
stranger  at  the  next  night's  dub :  where  we  were 
no  sooner  omie,  and  pipes  brought,  but  3It.  Pnai« 
dent  began  an  harangue  upon  your  introduction  to 
my  epistle,  setting  fwth,  n-ith  no  less  volubility  ef 
speech  than  strength  of  reason,  '  That  a  specnkh 
tion  of  this  nature  was  what  had  been  long  and 
much  wanted;  and  that  he  doubted  not  bnt  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  pnUic,  in  le- 
ocmciling  even  of  bodies  and  souls;  in  oomposiiir 
and  quieting  the  minds  ai  men  under  all  coqiflnl 
redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  irregnlaritiee  what-- 
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meter  ;  and  makuiff  every  one  sit  down  content  in 
kk  own  CBRass^   tkou^  it  were  not  perhaps  so 
soaiheBifltMaUf  pat  together  as  he  could  wish.'  And 
Mmm,  '  How  that  for  want  of  a  due  consideration 
of  what  you  first  advance^  viz.^ — ^that  our  faces  are 
n0t  ef  ear  own  ckeosing-— people  had  been  trans- 
ported beyond  all  good  breeding,  and  hurried  them- 
adres  into  unaccountable  and  ^Eital  extravagances ; 
«8y  how  many  impartial  looking-glasses  hi3  been 
edlsiired  and   calumniated^    nay^    and   sometimes 
shivered  into  t^  thousand  ralinters,  only  for  a  fair 
nmeacBtatieii  of  the  truth :  how  many  head-strings 
anil  nrtera  had  been  made  accessary,  and  actudly 
fcifuted,  only  because  folks  must  needs  quarrel  with 
their  own  shtdows.    And  who^'  continues  he,  '  but 
ii  deeply  seaiible,  that  one  great  source  of  ihe  un- 
gameaa  and  nisery  of  humanlife,  especially  amongst 
thflae  of  distinction^  arises  £rom  nothing  in  the  world 
Ae,  But  too  severe  a  contemplation  of  an  inde- 
fasiUe  contexture  of  our  external  parts,  or  cer- 
tain natural  and  invincible  dispositions  to  be  fSat  or 
fani;  when  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Spectator's  philo- 
sophy woold  take  off  all  this ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
kt  them  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their 
giievances  of  this  sort,  but  perhaps,  in  some  ages  of 
fte  world,  has  been  highly  m  vogue,  and  may  be 
»  again ;  nay,  in  some  country  or  other,  ten  to  one 
k  so  at  this  day.     My  lady  Ample  is  the  most 
■naeraUe  woman  in  the  world,  purely  of  her  own 
Baking.     She  even  grudges  herself  meat  and  drink, 
6r  fear  she  should  thrive  by  them ;  and  is  constantly 
Ciynig  out,  '  In  a  quarter  of  a  year  more  I  shall  be 
qnte  out  of  all  manner  of  shape !'     Now  the  lady's 
jaiafiirtuae  seems  to  be  only  this,  that  she  is  planted 
^  a  wrong  soil ;  for  go  but  to  the  other  side  of  the 
^ter,  it  is  a  jest  at  Ikerlem  to  talk  of  a  shape  under 
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eighteen  ttone.    These  wise  traden  regulate  thebr 
brauties  as  they  do  their  butter^  by  the  pound;  and 
Miss  Cross^   when  she  first  arrived  in  the  Loir 
Countries^  was  not  oompnted  to  be  so  handaome  aa 
Madam  Van  Brisket  by  near  half  a  ton.    On  the 
other  handy  there  is  'Squire  Lath^  a  proper  gentle- 
man of  fifteen  hundred  pound  per  anniun^  aa  well  aa 
of  an  unblameable  life  and  conversation ;  yet  would 
not  I  be  the  esquire  for  half  his  estate;  for  u  it  wasaa 
much  more^  he  would  freely  part  with  it  all  fior  a 
pair  of  1^  to  his  mind :  whereas^  in  the  reign  of  our 
first  king  Edward  of  glorious  memory^  nothing  mote 
modish  than  a  brace  of  your  fine  taper  mpportoa; 
and  his  Majesty^  without  an  inch  of  calf,  managed 
afikirs  in  peace  and  war  as  laudably  aa  tbe  faravett 
and  most  politic  of  his  ancestors ;  and  vaa  aa  terrible 
to  his  neighbours  under  the  rofpl  name  of  Long- 
shanksy  as  Coeur  de  lion  to  the  Saracens  before  him. 
If  we  look  further  back  into  history,  we  shall  find 
that  Alexander  the  Great  wore  his  head  a  little  over 
the  left  shoulder^  and  then  not  a  soul  stirred  out  till 
he  had  adjusted  his  neck-bone  ;  the  whole  nobilitv 
addressed  the  prince  and  each  other  obUqnely,  and 
all  matters  ai  importance  were  concerted  and  canied 
on  in  the  Macedonian  court  with  their  polls  on  one 
side.     For  about  the  first  century  nothing  made 
more  noise  in  the  world  than  Roman  nosesy  and  tliei 
not  a  word  of  them  till  they  revived  again  in  eidi^« 
dght  *.    Nor  is  it  so  very  long  since  Richara  ill 
Third  set  up  half  the  backs  of  ^e  nation ;  and  hif 
shoulders,  as  well  as  high  noses,  were  the  top  of  tt 
fiuhion.     But  to  come  to  ourselves,  gentleme 
thoD^  I   find  by  my  quinquennial  obaervatifli 

•On  the  arcession  of  King  WiUiMn  III.  in  compliinff 
»n  Bnrdn,  in  the  pUtes  to  his  translation  of  Vixgil,  bad  JBi 
™"j»  Rproented  with  a  RomaD  dosc 
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that  we  shall  never  get  ladies  enough  to  make  a 
tartj  in  oar  onm  ooimtry^  yet  might  we  meet  with 
better  success  among  some  of  our  allies.  And  what 
tiiink  joa  if  our  board  sate  for  a  Dutch  piece  ?  Truly 
I  sm  ii  opinion^  that  as  odd  as  we  appear  in  flesh 
ni  bloody  we  should  be  no  such  strange  things  in 
WiiiotiBlo  But  this  project  may  rest  till  our 
Bnmber  k  complete;  and  this  being  our  election 
n^^at,  give  me  leave  to  propose  Mr.  Spectator.  You 
ne  his  incJinRtions,  and  perhaps  we  may  not  have 
Ui^knv. 

"  I  ftsmd  most  of  them^  as  it  is  usual  in  all  such 

tiaei^  were  prepared ;  but  one  of  the  seniors^  whom 

by.  the  hy  Mr.  President  had  taken  all  this  pains  to 

bring  over^  sate  stilly  and,  cocking  his  chin^  which 

seemed  oolyto  be  levelled  at  his  nose^  very  gravely 

dedared,  ^  That  in  case  he  had  had  sufficient  know- 

Ube  of  you^  no  man  should  have  been  more  willing 

to  have  served  you ;  but  that  he^  for  his  part^  had 

always  had  r^ard  to  his  own  conscience^  as  well  as 

other  people's  merit ;  and  he  did  not  know  but  that 

you  might  be  a  handsome  fellow;  for  as  for  your 

own    certificate^   it  was  every  body's  business   to 

speak  for  themselves.'    Mr.  President  immediately 

retorted^  '  A  handsome  fellow !  why  he  is  a  wit^  sir^ 

snd  you  know  the  proverb :'  and^  to  ease  the  old 

gentleman  of  his  scruples^  cried^  ^  That  for  matter 

ef  merit  it  was  all  one^  you  might  wear  a  mask.' 

Hiis  threw  him  into  a  pause^  and  he  looked  desirous 

of  three  days  to  consider  on  it ;  but  Mr.  President 

hsproved  the  thought^  and  followed  him  up  with  an 

ola  story^  *  That  wits  were  privileged  to  wear  what 

masks  they  pleased  in  all  ages ;  and  that  a  vizard 

bad  been  the  constant  crovm  of  their  labours^  which 

was  generally  presented  them  by  the  hand  of  some 

Ktyr^  and  sometimes  of  Apollo  himself:'  for  the 

troth  of  which  he  appealea  to  the  frontispiece  of 
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sity  to  Have  very  well  considered  what  she  was  to  aay 
belore  she  uttered  it;  while  Leetitia  was  listened  to 
with  partiality^  and  approbation  sate  in  the  oomite* 
nances  of  those  she  conversed  with^  before  she  oonw 
municated  what  she  had  to  say.  These  causes  have 
produced  suitable  effects^  and  Lsetitia  is  as  insipid  a 
companion  as  Daphne  is  an  agreeable  one.  Lstitii^ 
confident  of  favour^  has  studied  no  arts  to  please; 
Daphne^  despairing  of  any  inclination  towards  her 
person^  has  depended  only  on  her  merit.  LaetitiA 
has  always  something  in  her  air  that  is  sullen^  gnJ9, 
and  disconsolate.  Daphne  has  a  conntenance  that 
appears  cheerful^  open^  and  unconcerned.  A  yoanff 
gentleman  saw  Lsetitia  this  winter  at  aplay^  and 
became  her  captive.  His  fortune  was  such^  that  he 
wanted  veryjuttle  introduction  to  speak  Ids  senti- 
ments to  her  fSather.  The  lover  was  admitted  with 
the  utmost  freedom  into  the  £unily^  where  a  coK 
strained  behaviour^  severe  looks^  and  distant  dviHtisi^ 
were  the  highest  favours  he  could  obtain  of  Letitia  ; 
while  Daphne  used  him  with  the  good-hmiioiir, 
Betmilianty^  and  innocence^  of  a  sister:  insomuch  that 
he  would  often  say  toher^ '  Dear  Daphne^  wert  thoB 
but  as  handsome  as  Letitia — .'  She  received  soch 
language  with  that  ingenuous  and  pleasing  miith, 
which  is  natural  to  a  woman  without  desicn*  He 
still  sighed  in  vain  for  Leetitia,  but  found  oertna 
relief  in  the  agreeable  conversation  of  Daphne.  At 
lengthy  heartly  tired  with  the  haughty  impertinawe 
of  Letitia^  and  charmed  with  the  repeated  instancM 
of  good-humour  he  had  observed  in  Daphne,  he 
one  day  told  the  latter  that  he  had  something  to 
say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would  be  pleased  wiui— * 
^  Faithj  Daphne^'  continued  he^  '  I  am  in  love  witk 
thee^  and  despise  thy  sister  sincerely.'  The  maimer 
of  his  declanng  himself^,  gave  his  mistress  oocwioa 
for  a  very  hewty  laughter.'—*  Nay/  says  he,  « I 
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knew  you  woold  lau^  at  me^  but  I  will  tok  your 
fiithear?'  He  did  bo;   the  father  received  his  intel- 
Imenoe  with  no  less  joy  than  surprise^  and  was  very 
gbd  he  had  now  no  care  left  but  for  his  beauty^ 
whidh  he  thought  he  could  carry  to  market  at  lus 
kisDie.     I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  has  pleased 
me  80  modi  a  great  while>  as  this  conquest  of  my 
finend  Daphne's.    All  h&p  acquaintance  congratulate 
her  upon  her  chance-medley;  and  laugh  at  Siat  pre- 
meditatiiig  murderer^  her  sister.    As  it  is  an  argu- 
ment of  a  light  mind  to  think  the  worse  of  our- 
idvte  for  the  imperfections  of  our  persons^  it  is 
eqniUy  below  us  to  value  ourselves  upon  the  ad- 
nmtages  of  them.    The  female  world  seem  to  be 
shnott  inoorrigibly  gone  astray  in  this  particular ; 
£»  which  reason  X  shall  recommend  the  following 
extract  out  of  a  friend's  letter  to  the  professed  beau- 
tiot,  ¥^  are  a  people  almost  as  unsufferable  as  the 
professed  wits. 

"  Monsieur  St.  Evrancmd  has  ecmduded  one  of 
lus  essays  with  affiraung,  that  the  last  sighs  of  a 
bandsome  woman  are  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  her 
Uby  88  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps  this  raillery  is  pur- 
raed  too  hr,  yet  it  is  tumea  upon  a  very  obvious 
KDHikj  that  woman's  strongest  passicm  is  for  her  own 
beauty^  and  that  she  values  it  as  her  favourite  dis- 
tinotion.  From  hence  it  is  that  all  arts^  which  pretend 
to  improve  or  preserve  it^  meet  with  so  general  a 
Inception  among  the  sex.  To  say  nothing  of  many 
Uae  helps  and  contraband  wares  of  beauty^  which 
tte  daily  vended  in  this  great  mart^  there  is  not  a 
ittuden  gentlewoman  of  a  good  feunily^  in  any  county 
of  South  Britain^  who  has  not  heard  of  the  virtues  m 
Uay-dew^  or  is  unfurnished  with  some  receipt  or 
<Aher  in  favour  of  her  complexicm  s  and  I  have  known 
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a  physician  of  learning  and  sense^  after  eight  yean' 
study  in  the  university^  and  a  course  of  travels  into 
most  countries  of  Europe^  owe  the  first  raising  of 
his  fortunes  to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

"  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider  how  so 
universal  a  disposition  in  womankind^  which  sprinci 
from  a  laudable  motive^  the  desire  dF  pleasing,  an& 
proceeds  upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  groundless, 
that  nature  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be  turned  to 
their  advantage.  And,  methinks,  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  service  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
quacks  and  pretenders,  and  to  prevent  their  impos- 
ing upon  themselves,  by  discovering  to  them  the  true 
secret  and  art  of  improving  beauty. 

^'  In  order  to  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  directly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  a  few  preliminary 
maxims:  viz. 

''  That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force  of 
features  alone,  any  more  than  she  can  be  witty  only 
by  the  help  of  speech. 

^'  That  pride  aestroys  all  symmetry  and  grace ;  and 
affectation  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine  faces  thsn 
the  small-pox. 

'^That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful,  who 
is  not  incapable  of  being  fSalse. 

^' And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend  if 
deformity  in  a  mistress. 

"  From  these  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it 
will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  tlie  true  art  of  assisting 
beauty  consists  in  embellishing  the  whole  person  )y 
the  proper  ornaments  of  virtuous  and  commendable 
qualities.  By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  those  who 
are  the  fiEivourite  work  of  nature,  or,  as  Mr.  Dryden 
expresses  it,  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,  be- 
come animated,  and  are  in  a  capacity  of  exerting 
their  charms ;   and  those  who  seem  to  have  been 
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neglected  by  lier,  like  models  wrought  in  haste^  aie 
capaUe,  in  a  great  measure^  of  finishing  what  she  has 
len  imperfect. 

"It  18^  methinks^  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of  that 
uex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys  and  soften 
the  cares  of  humanity  by  the  most  agreeable  partU 
dpation^  to  consider  them  merely  as  objects  of  sight. 
Tnis  is  abridging  them  of  their  natural  extent  of 
power,  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  their  pictures 
at  Kneller's.  How  much  nobler  is  the  contempla- 
tun  of  beauty,  heightened  by  virtue,  and  command- 
ii^  our  esteem  azid  love,  while  it  draws  our  obser- 
vatum  I  How  &int  and  spiritless  are  the  charms  of 
a  coquette,  when  compared  with  the  real  loveliness 
of  Sophronia's  innocence,  piety,  good-hwnour,  and 
truth !  virtues  which  add  a  new  softness  to  her  sex, 
tnd  even  beautify  her  beauty.  That  agreeableness, 
whieh  must  otherwise  have  appeared  no  longer  in 
the  modest  virgin,  is  now  preserved  in  the  tender 
mother,  the  prudent  friend,  and  the  fiuthful  wife. 
Colours  artfully  spread  upon  canvas  may  entertain 
the  eye,  but  not  affect  the  heart;  and  she,  who  takes 
no  care  to  add  to  the  natural  graces  of  her  person 
any  ezodUng  qualities,  may  be  aJlowed  still  to  amuse 
it  8  mcture,  but  not  to  triumph  as  a  beauty. 

''When  Adam  is  introducea  by  Milton,  describing 
£ve  in  Paradise,  and  relating  to  the  angel  the  im*- 

rmoDS  he  felt  upon  seeing  her  at  her  first  creation, 
does  not  represent  her  Uke  a  Grecian  Venus,  by 
lior  shape  or  features,  but  by  the  lustre  of  her  mind 
^liieh  snone  in  them,  and  gave  them  their  power  of 
charming: 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav*n  in  her  ej'e, 
In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  love ! 

"Without  this  irradiating  power,  the  proudest 
&ir-one  ought  to  know,  whatever  her  glass  may  tell 
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her  to  the  contrary^  that  her  most  perfect  features 
are  uninformed  and  dead. 

^'  I  cannot  better  close  this  moral,  than  by  a  short 
epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  with  a  spint  which 
nothmg  could  inspire  but  such  an  object  as  I  hare 
been  describing : 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die ; 
Which,  when  alive,  did  vigour  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  coidd  Uve. 

'*  I  am,  SIR, 

^'  Your  most  humble  servant, 
R  "R.B.- 
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—^parcU 
Cognatis  mactdis  simUisfera.  —^ 

JUV.  SAT.  XV.  1591 

From  spotted  skins  the  leopard  does  refrain. 

TATl. 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luddly 
composed  of  such  persons  as  are  engaged  in  different 
ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the  mart 
conspicuous  classes  of  mankind.  By  this  means  I 
am  furnished  with  the  greatest  variety  of  hints  and 
materials,  and  know  every  thing  that  passes  in  the 
different  quarters  and  divisions,  not  only  of  this  great 
city,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  My  readers,  too^ 
have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  there  is  no  rank  or 
degree  among  them  who  have  not  their  representa- 
tive in  this  dub,  and  that  there  is  always  somebody 
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present  who  will  take  caro  of  their  respective  in- 
terestSy  that  nothing  may  be  written  or  published  to 
the  prejadice  or  inMngement  of  their  just  rights  and 
privileges. 

I  last  ni^t  sate  very  late  in  company  with  this 
select  body  of  friends^  who  entertained  me  with  se* 
vend  remarks  which  they  and  others  had  made  upon 
these  my  speculations^  as  also  with  the  various  sue* 
cess  which  they  had  met  with  among  their  severat 
ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honeycomb  told 
me,  in  the  softest  maimer  he  could^  that  there  were 
Bome  ladiesy  but  for  your  comfort^  says  Will^  they 
ue  Dot  those  of  the  most  wit^  that  were  offended  at 
the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera  and  the 
pappet-show ;  that  some  »of  them  were  likewise  very 
modi  surprised^  that  I  should  think  such  serious 
points  as  tne  dress  and  equipage  of  persons  of  quality, 
prwper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took 
him  up  short,  and  told  him,  that  the  papers  he 
liinted  at,  had  done  great  good  in  the  dty,  and  that 
all  their  vtdves  and  daughters  were  the  better  for 
tiiem;  and  further  added,  that  the  whole  city 
thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for 
deduing  my  generous  intentions  to  scourge  vice  and 
^7  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude,  without  conde* 
Kending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  intrigues  and 
eockoldoms.  '  In  short,'  says  Sir  Andrew,  ^  if  you 
avdd  that  foolish  beaten  road  of  falling  upon  alder- 
men and  citizens,  and  employ  your  pen  upon  the 
^ty  and  luxury  of  courts,  your  paper  must  needs 
be  of  general  use.' 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  Andrew, 
tliat  he  wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sense  talk 
after  that  manner;  that  the  city  had  always  been 
the  province  for  satire ;  and  that  the  wits  of  King 
Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  during  his 
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whole  reign.  He  then  showed,  hj  the  examj^  of 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  the  best  writers  of 
every  age,  that  the  follies  of  the  sti^  and  court  had 
never  been  accounted  too  sacred  for  ridicule^  how 
great  soever  the  persons  might  be  that  patranised 
them.  '  But  after  all,'  says  he,  '  I  think  your  raiI-» 
liery  has  made  too  great  an  excursion,  in  attacking 
several  persons  of  the  inns  of  court;  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  show  me  any  precedent  for  your  be- 
haviour in  that  particular.' 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  had 
said  nothing  all  this  while,  began  his  speech  with  • 
pish  !  and  told  us,  that  he  wondered  to  see  so  many 
men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon  fooleries.  '  Let 
our  good  friend,'  says  he,  ^attack  every  one  that 
deserves  it ;  I  would  only  advise  you,  Mr.  Spectfr^ 
tor,'  applying  himself  to  me,  '  to  take  care  how  yoB 
meddle  with  country  'squires.  I^^J  are  the  onuh 
ments  of  the  English  nation ;  men  of  good  heads  «id 
sound  bodies!  and,  let  me  tell  you,  some  of  them 
take  it  ill  of  you,  that  you  mention  fox-hunters  with 
so  little  respect.' 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on  this  oooh 
sion.  What  he  said  was  only  to  commend  my  pru- 
dence in  not  touching  upon  the  army,  and  adviaed 
me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  that  point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  subject  of  my  apecn- 
lations  was  taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  dub ;  and  began  to  think  myself  in  the  ooih 
dition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who  took 
a-  dislike  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  bladr, 
tQl  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had 
Ml  arerrion  to,  they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and 
ndced. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  worthy 
fMend  Ae  clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  wm 
fll*  the  dub  tmtt  night,  undertook  my  cause.   Ife 
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tdld  tOy  that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons 
should  think  themselves  too  considerable  to  be  ad- 
vised :  that  it  was  not  quality^  but  innocence^  which 
exempted  men  from  reproof.  That  vice  and  folly 
ou^t  to  be  attacked  wherever  they  could  be  met 
wiu^  and  especially  when  they  were  placed  in  high 
•nd  conspicuous  stations  of  life.  He  further  add^, 
that  my  paper  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the 
pains  of  poverty^  if  it  chiefly  exposed  those  who  are 
ahready  depressed^  and  in  some  measure  turned  into 
ridicule^  by  the  meanness  of  their  conditions  and 
drcumstanoes.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take 
notiee  of  the  great  use  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the 
public^  by  reprehending  those  vices  which  are  too 
trivial  for  the  chastisement  of  the  law^  and  too  fEin- 
tastiGid  for  the  ci^nizance  of  the  pulpit.  He  then 
advised  me  to  prosecute  my  undertaking  with  cheer- 
fblnessy  and  assured  me^  that^  whoever  might  be  dis- 
{leased  with  me^  I  should  be  approved  by  all  those 
whose  praises  do  honour  to  the  persons  on  whom 
they  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the 
&ocmrse  of  this  gentleman^  and  are  drawn  into 
iHiat  he  says^  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenious 
Buumer  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as  by  the 
strength  of  argument  and  force  of  reason  which  he 
nalces  use  of.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately  agreed, 
that  what  he  had  said  was  right ;  and  that,  for  his 
part,  he  would  not  insist  upon  the  quarter  which  he 
aad  demanded  for  the  ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gave  up 
the  city  with  the  same  frankness.  The  Templar 
woald  not  stand  out,  and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger 
and  the  Captain;  who  all  agreed  that  I  should 
be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war  into  what  quarter  I 
pleased ;  provided  I  continued  to  combat  with  cri- 
minals in  a  body,  and  to  assault  the  vice  without 
hurting  the  person. 
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This  debate^  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mim^ 
kind  put  me  in  mind  of  that  which  the  Roman  tri* 
umvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in  for  their  destruc- 
tion.  Every  man  at  first  stood  hard  for  his  friend, 
till  they  found  that  by  this  means  they  should  spcSl 
their  proscription ;  and  at  lengthy  making  a  sacnfioe 
of  all  their  acquaintance  and  relations,  furnished  out 
a  very  decent  execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions  to  march  on 
boldly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  to 
annoy  their  adversaries  in  whatever  degree  or  rank 
of  men  they  may  be  found;  I  shall  be  deaf  finr  the 
future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  be  made  to 
me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I 
shall  reprimand  him  very  freely.  If  the  staoe  be- 
comes a  nursery  of  folh^  and  impertmenoCj  X  shall 
not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it.  In  shorty  if  I 
meet  with  any  thing  in  city,  court,  or  country,  that 
shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  ut- 
most endeavours  to  make  an  example  of  it.  I  mns^ 
however,  entreat  every  particular  person,  who  doea 
me  the  honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper,  never  to 
think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies 
aimed  at  in  what  is  said :  for  I  promise  him,  nevw 
to  draw  a  faulty  character  which  does  not  fit  at  least 
a  thousand  people ;  or  to  publish  a  single  paper,  that 
is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  with 
a  love  to  mankind. 

C 
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—  Rmiinepto  res  inepHor  nulla  ea, 

CATULL.  CASM.  89.  m  EfuU. 

Nothing  so  foolish  as  the  laugh  of  fools. 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in  which 
•athors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in  works  of 
hnmoar,  as  there  is  none  in  which  they  are  more 
•mibitioiiis  to  excel.     It  is  not  an  imagination  that 
teons  with  monsters,  a  head  that  is  iilled  with  ex« 
travBgant  conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  (Aversions  of  this  nature ;  and 
yet,  if  we  look  into  the  productions  of  several  writers, 
who  set  np  for  men  of  humour,  what  wild  irregular 
fimdes,  what  unnatural  distortions  of  thought  do  we 
meet  with  ?  If  they  speak  nonsense,  they  believe 
tbcy  are  talking  humour;  and  when  they  have  drawn 
together  a  scheme  of  absurd,  inconsistent  ideas,  they 
tire  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  themselves  without 
hnghing.     These  poor  gentlemen  endeavour  to  gain 
themselves  the  reputation  of  wits  and  humourists, 
by  tmeh  monstrous  conceits  as  almost  qualify  them 
for  Bedlam ;  not  considering,  that  humour  should 
always  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it 
requires  the  direction  of  the  nicest  judgement,  by  so 
much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  most 
boundless  freedoms.     There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that 
18  to  be  observed  in  this  sort  of  compositions,  as  well 
as  in  all  other ;  and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought 
^ch  must  discover  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense, 
at  the  game  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up 
to  caprice.     For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious 
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mirth  of  an  unskilfiil  author^  I  cannot  be  m  barbarous 
as  to  divert  myself  with  it^  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity 
the  man^  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he  writes. 

The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell^  who  had  himself  ft 
great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I  am  treating  of^  re- 
presents an  empty  rake^  in  one  of  his  plays^  as  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  one  say^  that  oreakinffof 
windows  was  not  humour ;  and  I  question  not  bnl 
several  English  readers  will  be  as  much  startled  to 
hear  me  affirm^  that  many  of  those  ravii^  inoohereiit 
pieces^  which  are  often  spread  among  us^  under  odd 
chimerical  titles^  are  ratner  the  offsprings  of  a  di»* 
tempered  brain  than  works  of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what  is  not 
humour^  than  what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it 
otherwise  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit^  by  n^;atives. 
Were  I  to  give  my  ovm  notions  of  it^  I  would  deliTer 
them  after  Plato's  manner^  in  a  kind  of  all^ory^  and^ 
by  supposing  Humour  to  be  a  person^  deduce  to  him 
all  his  qualifications^  according  to  the  following  sje- 
nealogy.     Truth  was  the  founder '  of  the  £unuy, 
and  the  father  of  Good  Sense,     (xood  Sense  was 
the  fEither  of  Wit^  who  married  a  lady  of  a  collateral 
line  called  Mirths  by  whom  he  had  issue  Humour. 
Humour  therefore  being  the  youngest  of  this  illus- 
trious family^  and  descended  from  parents  of  sudi 
different  dispositions^  is  very  various  and  unequal  in 
his  temper ;  sometimes  you  see  him  putting  on  grave 
looks  and  a  solemn  habit^  sometimes  airy  in  his  be- 
haviour and  fantastic  in  his  dress ;  insomuch  that  at 
different  times  he  appears  as  serious  as  a  judge^  and 
as  jocular  as  a  merry-andrew.     But^  as  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution^  wliatever  mood 
he  is  in^  he  never  fails  to  make  his  company  laugh. 

But  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad^  who  takes 
upon  him  the  name  of  this  young  gentleman,  and 
would  willingly  pass  for  him  in  the  world ;  to  the 
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end  that  well-meaning  persons  may  not  be  imposed 
npon  by  cheats^  I  would  desire  my  readers^  when 
they  meet  with  this  pretender^  to  look  into  his  pa- 
rentage^ and  to  exanune  him  strictly^  whether  or  no 
he  be  remotely  allied  to  Truths  and  lineally  descend- 
ed from  Qood.  Sense ;  if  not^  they  may  conclude  him 
a  oofonterfeit.  They  may  likewise  distinguish  him 
by  a  lofud  and  excessive  laughter^  in  which  he  sel- 
dom gets  his  company  to  join  with  him.  For  as 
True  Hunumr  generally  looks  serious  while  every 
body  laiig^  abqit  him ;  False  Humour  is  always 
kofffaiiig;  whilst  every  body  about  him  looks  serious. 
I  £b!1  only  add^  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  mixture  of 
both  parents^  that  is^  if  he  would  pass  for  the  oif- 
qMfing  of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit, 
yoa  may  oonclude  him  to  be  altogether  spurious  and 
a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speakings  descends 
originally  from  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Nonsense,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called 
Phrensy,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Folly, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on  whom 
he  b^ot  that  monstrous  infant  of  which  I  have  been 
here  speaking.  I  shall  set  down  at  length  the  ge- 
nealogical table  of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  place  under  it  the  genealogy  of  True  Humour, 
that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their  differ- 
ent pedigrees  and  relations : 

Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Prhensy. rLaughter. 

False  Humour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit. Mirth. 

Humour. 
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I  might  extend  the  allegor}'^  by  mentioning  several 
of  the  children  of  False  Humour^  who  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea^  and  might  in 
particular  enumerate  the  many  sons  and  daughters 
which  he  has  begot  in  this  island.  But  as  this  would 
be  a  very  invidious  task^  I  shall  only  observe  in  ge- 
neral that  False  Humour  diiSFers  ^m  the  True,  as  a 
monkey  does  from  a  man. 

First  of  aU^  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apish 
tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly^  He  so  much  delights  in  mimicry,  that 
it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  exposes  by  it  vice  and 
folly,  luxury  and  avarice;  or,  on  the  contrary,  virtue 
and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  insomuch  that 
he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour 
to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indifferently.  Fofy 
having  but  small  talents,  he  must  be  merry  where  lie 
can,  not  where  he  should. 

Fourthly,  Being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he  pnr« 
sues  no  point  either  of  morality  or  instruction,  but  if 
ludicrous  only  for  the  sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thing  but  mock 
representations,  his  ridicule  is  always  personal,  and 
aimed  at  the  \'icious  man,  or  the  writer ;  not  at  the 
vice,  or  at  the  ^\Titing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  spedea  of 
false  humourists ;  but,  as  one  of  my  principal  <^pMgM 
in  this  pajier  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant  spirity 
which  discovers  itself  in  the  \iTitings  of  the  present 
age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future,  to  single  out 
any  of  the  small  wits,  that  infest  the  world  with  audi 
compositions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  absurd. 
This  is  the  only  exception  which  I  shall  make  to  the 
general  rule  I  have  prescribed  myself,  of  attacking 
multitudes ;  sinci^  every  honest  man  ought  to  look 
uiKm  hinu>elf  as  in  a  natunil  slate  of  war  with  the 
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libeller  and  lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  wherever 
they  fall  in  his  way.     ITiis  is  l)ut  retaliating  ui^n 
them,  and  treating  them  as  they  treat  others. 
C 
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— '/mmanta  monttra 
Perferimus.1-^ 

viRG.  MK,  iii.  583. 

Things  the  mo^  out  of  nature  we  endure. 

I  SHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  further  pains  for  this 
day's  entertainment,  than  barely  to  publish  the  let- 
ters and  titles  of  petitions  from  the  playhouse,  with 
the  minutes  I  have  made  upon  the  latter  for  my  con- 
duct in  relation  to  them. 

"  Upon  reading  the  project  which  is  set  forth  in 
one  of  your  late  papers,  of  making  an  alliance  be- 
tween all  the  bulls,  bears,  elephants,  and  lions, 
which  are  separately  exposed  to  public  view  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  together  with  the 
other  wonders,  shows,  and  monsters,  whereof  you 
made  respective  mention  in  the  said  speculation ;  we, 
the  chief  actors  of  this  playhouse,  met  and  sate  upon 
the  said  design.  It  is  with  great  delight  that  we  ex- 
pect the  execution  of  this  work;  and,  in  order  to  coii- 
tribttte  to  it,  we  have  given  warning  to  all  our  ghosts 
to  get  their  livelihoods  where  they  can,  and  not  to 
appear  among  us  after  day-break  of  the  16th  instant. 
We  are  resolved  to  take  this  opportunity  to  part  with 
every  thing  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  human  life ;  and  shall  make  a  free  gift 

VOL.  V.  K 
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of  all  animated  utensils  to  your  projector.     The 
liangings  you  formerly  mentioned  are  run  away;  as 
are  likewise  a  set  of  chairs^  each  of  which  was  met 
upon  two  legs  going  through  the  Hose  tavern  at  two 
this  morning.     We  hope^  Sir,  you  will  give  proper 
notice  to  the  town  that  we  are  endeavouring  at  these 
regulations ;  and  that  we  intend  for  the  future  to 
show  no  monsters,  but  men  who  are  converted  into 
such  by  their  own  industry  and  affectation.     If  yoa 
will  please  to  be  at  the  house  to-night,  you  will  see 
me  do  my  endeavour  to  show  some  unnatural  appear- 
ances which  are  in  vogue  among  the  polite  and  well- 
bred.     I  am  to  represent,  in  the  character  of  a  fine 
lady  dancing,  all  the  distortions  which  are  frequently 
taken  for  graces  in  mien  and  gesture.     This,  Sir,  u 
a  specimen  of  the  method  we  shall  take  to  expoee  the 
monsters  which  come  within  the  notice  of  a  r^^ukr 
theatre ;  and  we  desire  nothing  more  gross  may  be 
admitted  by  you  Spectators  for  the  future.    We  have 
cashiered  three  companies  of  theatrical  guards,  and 
design  our  kings  shall  for  the  future  make  love,  and 
sit  in  council,  without  an  army ;  and  wait  only  your 
direction,  whether  you  will  have  them  reinforce  king 
Poms,  or  join  the  troops  of  Macedon.   Mr.  Penketh- 
man  resolves  to  consult  his  pantheon  of  heathen  gods 
in  opposition  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  doubts 
not  but  he  shall  turn  the  fortunes  of  Porus,  when  he 
personates  him.     I  am  desired  by  the  company  to  in- 
form you,  that  they  submit  to  your  censures ;  and 
shall  have  you  in  greater  veneration  than  Hercules 
was  in  of  old,  if  you  can  drive  monsters  from  the 
theatre ;  and  think  your  merit  will  be  as  much  greater 
than  his,  as  to  convince  is  more  than  to  conquer. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  obedient  ser%'ant, 

"  T.  D." 

"  Drurj'lane,  April  tli<;  9th.** 
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"  SIR, 

"  When  I  acquaint  you  with  the  great  and  un- 
enected  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  I  doubt  not  but 
I  uiall  obtain  your  pity  and  favour.  I  have  for  many 
years  last  past  been  iThunderer  to  the  playhouse; 
and  have  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of  the 
douds  as  any  predecessor  of  mine  in  the  theatre  that 
ever  bore  that  character,  but  also  have  descended 
and  spoke  on  the  stage  as  the  bold  Thunderer  in 
The  Rehearsal.  When  they  got  me  down  thus  low, 
they  thought  fit  to  degrade  me  further,  and  make 
me  a  ghost.  I  was  contented  with  this  for  these 
two  last  winters ;  but  they  carry  their  tyranny  still 
farther^  and,  not  satisiiea  that  I  am  banished  from 
above  ground,  they  have  given  me  to  understand 
that  I  am  wholly  to  depart  their  dominions,  and 
taken  from  me  even  my  subterraneous  emplo3rment. 
Now^  Sir,  what  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  if  your  un-i 
dertaker  thinks  fit  to  use  fire-arms,  as  other  authors 
have  done,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a 
canon  against  Porus,  or  else  provide  for  me  in  the 
biimins  of  Persepolis,  or  what  other  method  you  shall 
tiiink  fit. 

*'  SALMONEUS   OP   COVENT-GARDEN." 

The  petition  of  all  the  Devils  of  the  playhouse  in 
hehalf  of  themselves  and  families,  setting  forth  their 
expulsion  from  thence,  with  certificates  of  their 
guod  life  and  conversation,  and  praying  relief. 

The  merit  of  this  petition  referred  to  Mr.  Chr. 
Rich,  who  made  them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  to  com- 
mand the  pioneers  in  the  Expedition  of  Alexander. 
Granted. 

The  petition  of  "William  Bullock,  to  be  Hephcs- 
tion  to  renkcthman  the  Great. 
Granted. 

r2 
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tion  of  plays  and  pamphlets^  and  other  loose  papers, 
was  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  square^  consisting  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  grotesque  works  that  ever  I  saw, 
and  maae  up  of  scaramouches,  lions,  monkeys,  man^ 
darines,  trees,  shells,  and  a  thousand  other  odd 
figures  in  china  ware.  In  the  midst  of  the  room,  was 
a  little  japan  table,  with  a  quire  of  gilt  paper  upon 
it,  and  on  the  paper  a  silver  snuif-lMox  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  book.  I  found  there  were  several 
other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper  shelves, 
which  were  carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill 
up  the  numbers,  like  fagots  in  the  muster  oi  a  regi- 
ment. I  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  such  a  mixt 
kind  of  furniture,  as  seemed  very  suitable  to  both 
the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not  know  at  first 
whether  I  should  fancy  myself  in  a  grotto,  or  in  a 
library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  that 
were  some  few  which  the  lady  had  bought  for  her 
own  use,  but  that  most  of  them  had  been  got  toge* 
ther^  either  because  she  had  heard  them  praised,  or 
because  she  had  seen  the  authors  of  them.  Among 
several  that  I  examined^  I  very  well  remember  theis 
that  follow  : 

Ogleby's  Virgil. 
Dryden's  Juvenal. 
Cassandra. 
Cleopatra. 
Astrsea. 
^..  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works. 
Hie  Grand  Cyrus ;  with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  of  the 

middle  leaves. 
P^broke's  Arcadia. 
Idoeke  on  Human  Understanding ;  with  a  paper 

of  patches  in  it. 
A  SpeUing  Book. 
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A  Dictdonaiy  for  the  explaiiation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father  Malebranoie's  Search  after  Truths  tranfr- 

lated  into  English. 
A  book  of  Novdis. 
The  Academy  of  Ckmipliments. 
Culpepper's  Midwifery. 
The  I^es'  Calling. 
Tales  in  Verse  by  Mr.  IVUrfey :  bound  in  red 

leather^  gilt  on  the  back^  and  doubled  down  in 

several  places. 
All  the  classic  Authors  in  Wood. 
A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  Hand, 
delia ;  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that 

describes  two  lovers  in  a  bower. 
Btker^s  Chronicle. 
Advice  to  a  Daughter. 
The  New  Atalantis^  with  a  Key  to  it. 
Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 
A  Prayer-book :  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  Water 

by  Vie  side  of  it. 
Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 
Kelding's  Trial. 
Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 
La  Ferte's  Instructions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  W&8  taking  a  cstdogae  in  my  pocket-book  of 
these,  and  several  other  authors,  when  Leonora  en- 
tered, and  upon  my  presenting  her  with  a  letter 
&wn  the  knight,  told  me,  with  an  unspeakable  grace, 
tittt  she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health :  I  an- 
*«ered  Yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches,  and,  after  a 
WW  or  two,  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is 
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still  a  very  lovely  woman.  She  has  been  a  widow 
for  two  or  three  years^  and^  being  unfortunate  in  her 
first  marriage,  has  taken  a  resolution  never  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  second.  She  has  no  children  to  take 
care  of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate  to 
my  good  friend  Sir  Roger.  But  as  the  mind  natu- 
rally sinks  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  and  fulls  asleep, 
that  is  not  agitated  by  some  favourite  pleasures  and 
pursuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  passions  of  her 
sex  into  a  love  of  books  and  retirement.  She  con- 
verses chiefly  with  men,  as  she  has  often  said  her- 
self, but  it  IS  only  in  their  writings ;  and  admits  of 
very  few  male  visitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger, whom  she  hear^  with  great  pleasure  and  with- 
out scandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  very  much 
among  romances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particular 
turn  of  thinking,  and  discovers  itself  even  in  her 
house,  her  gardens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  Rdger 
has  entertained  me  an  hour  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  country  scat,  which  is  situated  in  a  kind 
of  wilderness,  about  an  hundred  miles  distant  firoin 
London,  and  looks  like  a  little  enchanted  palace. 
The  rocks  about  her  are  shaped  into  artificial  grot- 
toes covered  with  woodbines  and  jessamines.  The 
woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks,  twisted  into  bowers, 
and  filled  with  cages  of  turtles.  The  springs  are 
made  to  run  among  pebbles,  and  by  tnat  means 
taught  to  murmur  very  agreeably.  They  are  like- 
wise collected  into  a  beautiful  lake  that  is  inhabited 
hy  a  couple  of  swans,  and  empties  itself  by  a  little 
nvulet  which  runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is 
known  in  the  fEimily  by  the  name  of  The  Purling 
Stream.  The  knight  likewise  tells  me,  that  this 
lady  preserves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  country,  not,  says  Sir  Roeet',  tM 
she  sets  so  great  a  value  upon  her  partridges  vai 
pheasants^  as  upon  her  larks  and  nightingales.    For 
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8he  says  that  every  bird  which  is  killed  in  her 
gnmnd  will  sp<Hl  a  consorty  and  that  she  shall  cer- 
tainly miss  him  the  next  year. 

when  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved  by 
kaming,  I  look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  admira- 
tion and  pity.  Amidst  these  innocent  entertainments 
which  she  nas  formed  to  herself^  how  much  more 
valuable  does  she  appear  than  those  of  her  sex^  who 
emplay  themselves  m  diversions  that  are  less  rea- 
sonabk  though  more  in  fashion?  What  improve- 
'inents  would  a  woman  have  made>  who  is  so  suscep- 
tible of  impressions  from  what  she  reads^  had  she 
been  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  tendency  to 
•enlighten  the  understanding  and  rectify  the  passions, 
as  xrell  as  to  those  which  are  of  little  more  use  than 
-to  divert  the  imagination  ? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing  herself  use- 
folly  in  reading,  shall  be  the  subject  of  another 
paper,  in  which  I  design  to  recommend  such  pur- 
tkialar  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a  very  nice 
lutore,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to  give  me 
their  thoughts  upon  it. 

C 
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I  —-Cupku  non  pUtcuiste  ntmuw 

',  MART.  XT.  Ti.  20*  UU* 


One  would  not  please  too  much. 


A  LATE  conversation  which  I  fell  into,  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  oberviiig  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
iQ  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  as  much  wit  in  an 
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ingenious  man^  turned  into  defonnity  in  tb 
and  al)8urdity  in  the  other^  by  the  mere  ft 
affectation.  The  fair  one  had  something  i 
person  upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed 
she  attempted  to  show  to  advantage  in  every 
word^  and  gesture.  The  gentleman  was  as  ai 
to  do  justice  to  his  fine  parts^  as  the  lady  1 
l)eauteous  form.  You  might  see  his  imaginat 
the  stretch  to  find  out  something  uncommoi 
wliat  they  call  liright,  to  entertain  her ;  whi 
writhed  herself  into  as  many  different  posti] 
engage  him.  When  she  laughed^  her  bps  w 
sever  at  a  greater  distance  than  ordinary  to 
her  teeth :  her  fan  was  to  point  to  somewba' 
distance^  that  in  the  reach  she  may  discovi 
roundness  of  her  arm  ;  then  she  is  utterly  mil 
in  what  she  saw,  falls  back,  smiles  at  her  owe 
and  is  so  wholly  discomposed,  that  her  tucke 
be  adjusted,  her  bosom  exposed,  and  the 
woman  put  into  new  airs  and  graces.  Wh 
was  doing  all  this,  the  gallant  had  time  to  tb 
Hometliing  very  pleasant  to  say  next  to  her,  or 
some  unkind  observation  on  some  other  lady  t 
]wT  vanity.  Those  unhappy  effects  of  aftet 
natunillv  lod  me  to  look  into  that  strange  si 
mind  wliicli  so  generally  discolours  the  bebayj 
most  people  we  meet  with. 

The  liMinied  Dr.  Hurnet,  in  his  Theory 
Karth,  takes  occasion  to  obsrrve,  that  every  tl 
is  attended  with  consciousness  and  reprf 
tiveness  ;  the  niiiul  has  nothing  presented  to 
what  is  immediatelv  followed  l)y  a  reflecti 
conscience,  which  tells  you  whether  that  whi< 
so  presented  is  gnicofiil  or  unbecoming.  Tl 
of  the  mind  discovers  itself  in  the  gc»sturc,  by 
IHT  iM'haviour  in  those  whose  consciousness  gi 
further  than  to  direct  them  in  tlic  just  progi 
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their  present  thought  or  action ;  but  betrays  an  inter- 
ruption in  every  second  thought^  when  the  consci- 
ousness is  employed  in  too  fondly  approving  a  man's 
own  conceptions :  which  sort  of  consciousness  is  what 
we  call  adectation. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our  bosoms 
as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  actions^  it  is  a  very 
difBcolt  task  to  get  above  a  desire  of  it  for  things 
that  should  be  wholly  indifferent.  Women^  whose 
hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleasure  they  have  in  the 
OQoseioosness  that  they  are  the  objects  of  love  and 
sdmiration^  are  ever  changing  the  air  of  their  coun- 
tenances, and  altering  the  attitude  of  their  bodies,  to 
strike  the  hearts  of  their  beholders  with  new  sense 
of  their  beauty.  The  dressing  part  of  our  sex,  whose 
minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier  part  of  the  other, 
are  exactly  in  the  like  uneasy  condition  to  be  re-- 
gnded  £oar  a  well-tied  cravat,  a  hat  cocked  with  an 
umsnal  briskness,  a  very  well-chosen  coat,  or  other 
instances  of  merit,  which-  they  are  impatient  to  see 
Bsobserved. 

But  this  apparent  affectation,  arising  from  an  ill- 

Eemed  consciousness,  is  not  so  mudi  to  be  won- 
ed  at  in  such  loose  and  trivial  minds  as  these; 
bat  when  you  see  it  reign  in  characters  of  worth  and 
distinction,  it  is  what  you  cannot  but  lament,  not 
without  some  indignation.  It  creeps  into  the  heart 
of  the  wise  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  coxcomb. 
When  you  see  a  man  of  sense  look  about  for  applause, 
sad  discover  an  itching  inclination  to  be  commended; 
lay  traps  for  a  little  incense,  even  from  those  whose 

r'  'on  he  values  in  nothing  but  his  own  favour; 
is  safe  against  this  weakness?  or  who  knows 
whether  he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not  ?  The  best  way  to 
Set  dear  of  such  a  light  fondness  for  applause,  is  to 
take  all  possible  care  to  throw  off  the  love  of  it  upon 
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oocasions  that  are  not  in  themsclvefi  laudable^  but  as 
it  apears  we  hope  for  no  praise  from  them.  Of  this 
nature  are  all  graces  in  men's  persons^  dress,  and 
bodily  deportment,  which  wiU  naturally  be  winning 
and  attractive  if  we  think  not  of  them,  but  lose  th^r 
force  in  proportion  to  our  endeavour  to  make  them 
such. 

When  our  consiousness  turns  upon  the  main  de- 
sign of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed  upon  the 
chief  purpose  either  in  business  or  pleasure,  we  shall 
never  betray  an  affectation,  for  we  cannot  be  guilty 
of  it :  but  when  we  give  the  passion  for  praise  an  un- 
bridled liberty,  our  pleasure  in  little  perfections  robs 
us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for  great  virtues  and  worthy 
qualities.  How  many  excellent  speeches  and  honest 
actions  are  lost,  for  want  of  being  indifferent  where 
we  ought  ?  IVIen  are  oppressed  vriih  regard  to  their 
way  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  having  their 
thought  bent  upon  what  they  should  do  or  say;  and 
by  that  means  bury  a  capacity  for  great  things,  by 
their  fear  of  &iling  in  indifferent  things.  This,  per- 
haps, cannot  be  (»lled  affectation ;  but  it  has  some 
tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  &r,  as  that  their  fear  of 
erring  in  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  argues  they 
would  be  too  much  pleased  in  performing  it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to  himself  in 
such  particulars,  that  a  man  con  act  with  a  laudable 
sufficiency :  his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one  point  in 
view ;  and  he  commits  no  errors,  because  he  thinb 
nothing  an  error  but  what  de^'iates  from  that  in- 
tention. 

The  wild  havock  affectation  makes  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  should  be  most  polite,  is  visibly 
wherever  we  turn  our  eyes:  it  pushes  men  not  o^^^^ 
into  impertinences  in  conversation,  but  also  in  the^^ 
permeditated  speeches.     At  the  bar,  it  tonuents  t\;^ 
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Bench,  whose  busmees  it  is  to  cut  off  all  superflmties 
in  what  is  spoken  before  it  by  the  practitioner ;  as 
well  as  several  little  pieces  of  injustice  which  arise 
from  the  law  itself.  I  have  seen  it  make  a  man  run 
firom  the  purpose  before  a  judge^  who  was,  when 
at  the  bar  himself,  so  close  and  logical  a  pleader, 
thatj  with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  in  his  power,  he 
never  spoke  a  word  too  much*. 

It  might  be  borne  even  here,  but  it  often  ascends 
the  pnlpit  itself;  and  the  declaimer,  in  that  sacred 
plaee,  is  frequently  so  impertinently  witty,  speaks  of 
the  last  day  itself  with  so  many  quaint  phrases,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  understands  raillery,  but  must 
Raolve  to  sin  no  more.  Nay,  you  may  behold  him 
sometimes  in  prayer,  for  a  proper  delivery  of  the 
great  truths  he  is  to  utter,  humble  himself  with  so 
very  well-turned  phrase,  and  mention  his  own  un- 
worthiness  in  a  way  so  very  becoming,  that  the  air 
of  the  pretty  gentleman  is  preserved,  under  the  low- 
liness of  the  preacher. 

I  shall  ena  this  with  a  short  letter  I  writ  the  other 
day  to  a  very  witty  man,  overrun  with  the  fault  I  am 
tpeakingof: 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  SPENT  some  time  with  you  the  other  day,  and 
must  take  the  liberty  of  a  mend  to  tell  you  of  the 
insufferable  affectation  you  are  guilty  of  in  all  you 
«iy  and  do.  When  I  gave  you  a  Hint  of  it,  you 
Asked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold  to  what  his 
friends  think  of  him  ?  No  !  but  praise  is  not  to  be 
the  entertainment  of  every  moment.  He  that  hopes 
for  it  must  be  able  to  suspend  the  possession  of  it  till 
proper  periods  of  life,  or  death  itself.     If  you  would 

•  This  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Chancellor 
Cowper. 

VOL.  V.  S 
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not  rather  be  commended  than  be  praue-wortiijj 
contemn  little  merits ;  and  allow  no  man  to  be  ao 
free  with  you^  as  to  praise  you  to  your  face.  Your 
vanity  by  this  means  will  want  its  food.  At  the  bhdm 
time  your  passion  for  esteem  will  be  more  fallj 
gratified;  men  will  praise  you  in  their  actions:  'vriieie 
you  now  receive  one  compliment,  you  will  that 
receive  twenty  civilities.  Till  then  you  will 
have  of  either,  further  than, 

SIR^ 

Your  humble  servant. 


No.  39.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  I7II. 


MuUaJfro,  %U  placcm  genui  irrkabUe  ntfvm. 
Cum  irrifto  — 

HOK.  xrisr.  iL  2.  108. 


DCITATED. 


Much  do  I  suffer,  much  to  kcq>  in  peace 

This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head  rhj^-misg  nee. 


As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  productun  cf 
human  nature,  so  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  mind 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  improving  entop- 
tainments.  A  virtuous  man,  says  Seneca,  Stniff- 
gling  with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle  as  gsoi 
might  l(x>k  upon  \inth  pleasure ;  and  such  a  pleiinTf 
it  is  which  one  meets  \i-ith  in  the  representatiaa  d 
a  well-written  tragedy.  Diversions  of  this  kind  weff 
out  of  our  thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  a*i 
little.     They  cherish  anil  cultivate  that  humaiitj 
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which  is  the  ormunent  of  our  nature.  They  soften 
ioaolence^  soothe  affliction^  and  subdue  the  mind  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  polite 
nstiaiis  of  the  world,  this  part  of  the  drama  has  met 
with  public  encouragement. 

The  modem  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  the  intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable ; 
imt,  wbat  a  Christian  writer  would  be  ashamed  to 
own,  £Bdls  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of 
theperformance. 

lliis  I  may  show  more  at  large  hereafter :  and,  in 
the  OE^ean  time,  that  I  may  contribute  something 
toward^  the  improvement  of  the  English  tragedy,  I 
shall  take  notice,  in  this  and  in  other  following  pa- 
pers, of  some  particular  parts  in  it  that  seem  liable 
to  exception. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse  in  the 
Greek  tongue  was  the  most  proper  for  tragedy :  be- 
cause at  the  same  time  that  it  lifted  up  the  discourse 
from  prose,  it  was  that  which  approached  nearer  to 
it  than  any  other  kind  of  verse.  '  For,'  says  he, 
'we  may  observe  that  men  in  ordinary  discourse 
very  often  speak  iambics,  without  taking  notice  of 
it'  We  may  make  the  same  observation  of  our 
English  blank  verse  which  often  enters  into  our 
common  discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to  it, 
and  is  such  a  due  medium  between  rhyme  and  prose, 
that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  tragedy.  I  am 
therefore  very  much  offended  when  I  see  a  play  in 
rhyme ;  which  is  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a  tragedy 
of  hexaitieters  would  have  been  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
The  solecism  is,  I  think,  still  greater  in  those  plays 
that  have  some  scenes  in  rhyme,  and  some  in  blank 
verse,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  several 
languages;  or  where  we  see  some  particular  similies 
dignified  with  rhyme  at  the  same  time  that  every 

s2 
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thing  about  them  lies  in  blank  verse.  I  would  not 
however  debar  the  poet  from  conduding  his  tragedj, 
OT,  if  he  pleases^  every  act  of  it,  with  two  or  tbne 
couplets,  which  may  have  the  same  eflect  as  an  air 
in  tne  Italian  opera  after  a  long  redtativp,  and  gm 
the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Besides,  that  we  see  a 
diversity  of  numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  old  truedyi 
in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from  being  tired  wiu  the 
same  continued  modulation  of  voice.  For  the  same 
reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches  in  oor  Kngliah 
tragedy  that  close  with  a  hemistich,  or  half  vem^ 
notwithstanding  the  person  who  speaks  after  it  beguii 
a  new  verse,  without  filling  up  the  preceding  one ; 
nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  breakings  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  verse,  when  they  humour  any  paasioB 
that  is  expressed  by  it. 

Since  1  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  observe  thrt 
our  English  poets  have  succeeded  much  better  in 
the  style  than  in  the  sentiments  of  their  tragedies 
Their  language  is  very  often  noble  and  sonoroasjliiit 
the  sense  either  very  trifling  or  very  common.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  ancient  tragedies,  and  indeed  in 
those  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  though  the  enies- 
sions  are  very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  betis 
them  up  and  sweUs  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  pre- 
fer a  noble  sentiment  that  is  depressed  with  homely 
language,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown 
up  wiitk  all  the  sound  and  energy  of  ezpressifMi. 
Whether  this  defect  in  our  tragedies  may  rise  from 
ii-ant  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  experience  in  the 
\iTiters,  or  from  their  compliance  with  the  videos 
taste  of  their  readers,  who  are  better  judges  of  the 
language  than  of  the  sentiments,  and  consequently 
relish  the  one  m<Nre  than  the  other,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. But  I  believe  it  might  rectify  the  conduct 
lioth  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if  the  writer  laid 
down  the  whole  contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain 
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Englishj  before  he  turned  it  into  blank  verifie  *  and  if 
the  reader^  aftor  the  perusal  of  a  scenc^  would  con- 
aider  the  naked  thought  of  every  speech  in  it^  when 
divested  of  all  its  tragic  ornaments.  By  this  means^ 
without  being  imposed  upon  by  words^  we  may  judge 
impartially  of  the  thought^  and  consider  whether  it 
be  natural  or  great  enough  for  the  person  that  utters 
it,  whether  it  deserves  to  shine  m  such  a  blaze  of 
doquenoe^  or  show  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  lights 
18  are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  writers  of  our 
Kngliah  tragedy. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  when  our 
thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they  are  often  obscured 
hy  the  sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphors,  and  forced 
expressions  in  which  they  are  clothed.  Shakspeare 
is  often  very  foulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a  line 
observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  purpose,  which  I  have 
never  seen  quoted.  The  expression,  says  he,  ought 
to  be  very  much  laboured  in  the  unactive  parts  of  the 
&ble,  as  in  descriptions,  similitudes,  narrations,  and 
the  like;  in  which  the  opinions,  manners,  and  passions, 
of  men  are  not  represented ;  for  these,  namely,  the 
opinions,  manners,  and  passions,  are  apt  to  be  ob« 
scored  by  pompous  phrases  and  elaborate  exprcs- 
lions.  Horace,  who  copied  most  of  his  criticisms 
after  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  the 
foKgfnng  rule,  in  the  following  verses : 

JEt  tragicus  pler^mque  dolet  sermone  pedestri : 
Tdephus  et  Peleus,  aim  pauper  et  erul  uterque, 
Priffick  ampuUas  et  sesqtai)edalia  verba 
&  curat  cor  qtectands  tetigute  quereld. 

HOR.  ARS  POST.  95. 

Tragedians  too  lay  by  thdr  state  to  grieve : 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  exiVd  and  poor, 
Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Among  our  modem  English  poets^  there  is  none^ 

s3 
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who  has  a  better  turn  for  tragedy  than  Lee;  if^  instead 
of  fiivouring  the  impetuosity  of  his  genins  he  had 
restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper  banndSi 
His  thoughts  are  wonderfully  suited  to  tragedy,  but 
frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  that  it  ia 
Jiard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them.  There  is  an  infinifee 
fire  in  his  works,  but  so  involved  in  smoke,  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  half  its  lustre.  He  frequently 
succeeds  in  the  passionate  parts  of  the  tnugedy,  but 
more  particularly  where  he  slackens  his  efforts,  and 
eases  the  style  of  those  epithets  and  metaphors  in 
which  he  so  much  abounds.  What  can  oe  nuve 
natural,  more  soft,  or  more  passionate,  than  that  line 
in  Statira's  speech  where  she  describes  the  charms  eC 
Alexander's  conversation — 

*  Then  he  -would  talk— Good  gods !  how  he  woaki  talk  !* 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  tuzniitf 
the  description  of  his  manner  of  talking  into  an  a£ 
miration  of  it,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  won- 
derfully suited  to  the  fond  character  of  the  penon 
that  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  wordi^ 
that  outshines  the  utmost  pride  of  expressicm. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of  hb 
tragedy,  and  therefore  shines  in  the  passionate  partly 
more  than  any  of  our  English  poets.  As  there  is 
(something  familiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of  hii 
tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  any  other  poet,  he  has 
little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  his  expressions.  For 
which  reason,  though  he  has  admirably  succeeded  is 
^die  tender  and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  some* 
fiiUs  into  too  great  a  fiEmniliarity  of  phrase  is 
parts,  which,  by  Aristotle's  rule,  ought  to  have 
nised  and  supported  by  the  dignity  q£  Of 

}^^  l»«n  dbserved  by  others,  that  this  poet  hii 
~^  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  im  80  wii«i| 
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lot,  Aat  the  greatest  characters  in  it  are  those  of 
els  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  this  play  dis- 
Kied  the  same  good  qualities  in  the  defence  of 
ooontry  that  he  showed  for  its  ruin  and  subversion, 
■ndienoe  could  not  enough  pity  and  admire  him : 
as  he  is  now  represented,  we  can  only  say  of 
I,  what  the  Roman  historian  says  of  Catihne,  that 
&11  would  have  been  glorious,  si  pro  patrid  sic 
cidiuei,  had  he  so  fiedlen  in  the  service  of  his 
Airy* 
3 
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Ac  ngJbrt^piUes,  we,  qweftuxtt  que  recutem, 

dm  redk  iractanl  aid,  iaudare  nuiigHe : 

JOe  per  exUtUumfimem  miM  posse  vid^ur 

JrepdUa,  fneum  qui  pectus  wanker  an^, 

JrrktU,  mtdcetffalsis  terroribus  imj^et, 

Ui  magus  s  et  modd  me  Thebis,  modbponit  Athenis, 

uoR.  snsT.  ii.  I.  208. 

IMITATED. 

Yet  lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Or  praitte^  malignant,  arts  I  cannot  reach, 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t*  instruct  the  times. 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes ; 
Tis  be,  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  be  fngns : 
Knrage^  compose,  with  more  than  magic  sut, 
'With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the -air, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

TOPE. 

n  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed  with 
loCkm^  that  when  they  represent  a  virtuous  or  inno- 
It  person  in  distress^  they  oi^ht  not  to  leave  him  till 
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they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his  troablesy  or  made 
him  triumph  over  his  enemies.  This  error  they  have 
been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modem  criti- 
cism, that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  an  impartial  execution 
of  poetical  justice.  AVho  were  the  first  that  established 
this  rule  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  no  fbundfti* 
tiou  in  nature,  in  reason,  or  in  the  practice  of  the 
ancients.  We  find  that  good  and  evil  happen  alike  to 
all  men  on  this  side  the  grave ;  and,  as  the  principal 
design  of  tragedy  is  to  raise  commiseration  and  tenor 
in  the  minds  of  t&e  audience,  we  shall  defeat  this  great 
end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and  innocence  happy 
and  successfiil.  Whatever  crosses  and  disap^jomt* 
ments  a  good  man  suffers  in  the  body  of  the  tragedy, 
they  will  make  but  small  impression  on  our  minds, 
when  we  know  that  in  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  his  li-ishes  and  desires.  When  We  see  him 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  his  afflictions,  we  are  apt  to 
comfort  ourselves,  because  we  are  sure  he  will  find  his 
way  out  of  them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  soever 
it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  terminate  in  gladness. 
Fdr  this  reason,  the  ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated 
men  in  their  plays  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  world, 
by  making  virtue  sometimes  happy  and  sometimes 
miserable,  as  they  found  it  in  the  fable  whidi  they 
made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might  affect  their  audience  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  Aristotle  considers  the 
tragedies  that  were  written  in  either  of  these  lands, 
and  observes,  that  those  which  ended  unhappily  had 
always  pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away  the 
prize  in  the  public  disputes  of  the  stage,  from  those 
that  ended  happily.  Terror  and  commiseration  leave 
a  pleasing  anguish  in  the  mind;  and  fix  the  audience  in 
such  a  serious  composure  of  thought,  as  is  much  more 
lasting  and  delightful  than  any  little  transient  startsof 
joy  and  satisfaction.    Accormngly  we  find,  that  moic^ 
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of  oar  English  tragedies  have  succeeded^  in  which  the 
fiBiTourites  of  the  audience  sink  under  their  calamities^ 
than  those  in  which  they  recover  themselves  out  of 
them.     The  best  plays  of  this  kind  are  The  Orphan, 
Venioe  Preserved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Theodosius, 
All  for  Love,  CEdipus,  Oroonoko,  Othello,  &c.    King 
Lear  is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as 
Shakspeare  wrote  it ;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according 
to  the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my 
hmnble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  its  b^uty.     At  the 
same  time  I  must  allow,  that  there  are  very  noble  tra- 
gedies, which  have  been  framed  upon  the  other  plan, 
and  have  ended  happily ;  as  indeed  most  of  the  good 
tngedies,  which  have  been  written  since  the  starting  of 
the  abcyve-mentioned  criticism,  have  taken  this  turn ; 
as  The  Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlane,  Ulysses,  Phaedra 
and  Hippolytus,  with  most  of  Mr.  Dryaen's.   I  must 
also  allow,  that  many  of  Shakspeare's,  and  several  of 
the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity,  are  cast  in  the 
same  form.     I  do  not  therefore  dispute  against  this 
way  of  writing  tragedies,  but  against  the  criticism  that 
would  establish  this  as  the  only  method;  and  by  that 
means  would  very  much  cramp  the  English  tragedy, 
and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the  genius  of  our 
writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  En- 
glish theatre,  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  inventions 
that  ever  entered  into  a  poet's  thoughts.  An  author 
might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the  adventures  of 
iEneas  and.  Hudibras  into  one  poem,  as  of  writing 
such  a  motley  piece  of  mirth  and  sorrow.  But  the 
absurdity  of  these  performances  is  so  very  visible, 
that  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  tragi-come- 
dy, may  in  some  measure  be  applied  to  all  tragedies 
tnat  have  a  double  plot  in  them ;  which  are  likewise 
more  frequent  upon  the  English  stage  than  upon  any 
other ;  for,  though  the  grief  of  tlie  audience,  in  «ucu 
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performances^  be  not  changed  into  another  passion, 
as  in  tragi-comedics,  it  is  diverted  upon  another 
object,  which  weakens  their  concern  for  the  principal 
action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of  sorrow^  by  throwing  it 
into  different  channels.  This  inconvenience,  how- 
ever, may  in  a  great  measure  be  cured,  if  not  whollv 
removed,  by  the  skilful  choice  of  an  under-plot,  which 
may  l>ear  such  a  near  relation  to  the  principal  design, 
as  to  contribute  towards  the  OHnpletion  of  it,  and  be 
concluded  by  the  same  catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather  the  &lae 
beauties,  of  our  English  tragedy :  I  mean,  those  par* 
ticular  speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Hants.     The  warm  and  passionate  parts  of  a 
tnigcdy,  are  always  the  most  taking  with  the  audi« 
onco  ;  for  which  reas(m  we  often  see  the  players  pnn 
nouncing  in  all  the  violence  of  action  several  porta 
of  the  tragedy  which  the  author  writ  with  great 
toinpor,  and  designed  that  they  should  have  been  so 
act 0(1.     1  have  seen  Powell  very  often  raise  himself 
a  loud  clap  by  this  artifice.     The  poets  that  were 
ao(]u:untod  \\'ith  this  secret,  have  given  frequent  oo- 
nision  for  such  emotions  in  the  actor,   by  adding 
xchonicnco  to  words  whore  there  was  no  passion,  ot 
intluining  a  riMil  passion  into  fustian.   This  hath  filled 
tlio  mouths  of  our  heroes  \^'ith  bombast ;  and  givei 
thoui  NUi'h  sontimonts,  as  pn^ceed  rather  from  a  swd 
ling  than  a  groatni^ss  of  mind.     Uxmatural  exdami 
tiuiis,  cursi^s,  VIAL'S,  blaspliomies,  a  defiance  of  mar 
lond,  and  an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequently  pa 
vpon  the  audience  for  towering  thoughts,  and  ha 
Moordintrly  mot  with  infinite  applause. 

Ij^ihalUiere  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  c 
tligic  writers  may  make  an  ill  use  of.   As  our  her 
•W  generally  lovers,  tlioir  swelling  and  blustei 
*pw*  the  st»»'  very  much  reconmiends  them  to 
wr  ]«rt  of  their  audience.     The  hidies  are  wcm 
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ly  pleased  to  see  a  man  insulting  kings,  or  aflront- 
;  tne  gods>  in  one  scene,  and  throwing  liimHclf  at 
!  feet  of  his  mistress  in  another.  Let  him  behave 
uelf  insolently  towards  the  men,  and  abjectly  to^ 
rds  the  fiur  one,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  proves 
ivomite  with  the  boxes.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  se- 
al of  their  tragedies,  have  practised  this  secret 
h.  goodsuooess. 

Btit^  to  show  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond  the  most 
t  And  natural  thought  that  is  not  pronounced  \vith 
lemenoej  I  would  desire  the  reader,  when  he  sees 
i  tragedy  of  CBdipus,  to  observe  how  quietly  the 

0  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  after 
ring  pronounced  the  follo\ving  lines,  in  which 
(.thought  is  very  natural,  and  apt  to  move  com- 
■ion: 

To  you,  good  gods !  I  make  my  last  appeal ; 

Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveaL 

If  in  the  maze  of  fate  I  blindly  run, 

And  backward  tread  those  paths  I  sought  to  shun ; 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree : 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free« 

t  US  then  observe  with  what  thunder-claps  of  ap- 
ose  he  leaves  the  stage,  after  the  impieties  and 
derations  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act ;  and  you 

1  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so  cursed  and  so 
aied  at  the  same  time. 

O  that,  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  seen, 

[Where,  by  the  way  there  was  no  stage  till  many 
years  after  (Edipus,] 

llie  stage  arisen  and  the  big  clouds  descend : 
So  now,  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
Tills  ponderous  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof, 
Meet,  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  crush  mankind : 
For  all  the  elements,  &c. 


TtlfiS 
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»'«f  opaimi  I  luive  r&j  just  i»eteii8ioii»  to  • 
li  I  am  ft  mere  man  of  the  town,  and  haye 
ftSm  improyement,  bat  what  I  have  got  from 
<ii  lemember  in  the  Silent  Woman,  the  learned 
ritMdf  or  Dr.  Otter,  I  forget  which,  makes 
tAt  canaes  of  separation  to  be  Error  Pertomm, 
man  marries  a  woman,  and  finds  her  not  to  be 
ift  woman  whom  he  intended  to  many,  but 
ib  If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exactly 
■^  For  yon  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
oii  women  who  do  not  let  their  hosbluids  see 
jjtoea  till  thejr  are  married, 
ilk  to  keep  you  in  suspense^  I  mean  plainly  that 
Fdie  sex  who  paint.  They  are  some  of  them  so 
My  ddUnl  this  way,  that  give  them  but  a  to- 
ft war  of  ejres  to  set  up  with,  and  they  will  make 
iTOBy  dieeks,  and  eye-brows,  by  their  own  in- 
;  As  for  my  dear,  never  man.  was  so  enamoured 
■a  of  her  fsur  ^arehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well 
bright  jet  of  her  hair ;  but  to  my  great  asto- 
BDt  I  find  they  were  all  the  effect  of  art.  Her 
•  80  tamishea  with  this  practice,  that  when 
St  wakes  in  a  morning,  she  scarce  seems  youngs 
i  to  be  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to 
e  night  before.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  part 
Mr  by  the  first  opportunity,  unless  her  Either 
■ke  ner  portion  suitable  to  her  real,  not  her 
Bd,  countenance.  This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him 
V  know  by  your  means. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
'^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

nmot  tell  what  the  law,  or  the  parents  of  the 
irill  do  for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  must 
ke  has  very  much  justice  on  his  side.  I  have 
1  vny  long  observed  this  evil,  and  distinguished 
of  our  women  who  wear  their  own,  firom  those 
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in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the  Picta  and  the 
British.    There  does  not  need  any  great  disoemmeot 
to  judge  which  are  which.    The  firitish  have  a  lively 
animated  aspect ;  the  Picts,  though  never  so  beau- 
tifulj   have  dead  uninformed  countenances.      The 
muscles  of  a  real  f&ce  sometimes  swell  with  soft  pas- 
sion, sudden  surprise,  and  are  flushed  with  agreeable 
confusions,  according  as  the  objects  before  tnem,  or 
the  ideas  presented  to  them,  aflect  their  imagination. 
But  the  Picts  behold  all  things  with  the  same  air, 
whether  they  are  joyful  or  sad ;  the  same  fixed  in- 
sensibility appears   upon  all  occasions.      A   Pict, 
though  she  tsdces  all  that  pains  to  invite  the  approach 
of  lovers  is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  distance; 
a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if  fetched  too  near  her^ 
would  dissolve  a  feature :  and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a 
forward  one,  might  transfer  the  complexion  of  the 
mistress  to  the  a(hnirer.     It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these 
&lse  fair  ones,  without  saying  something  uncomplai- 
sant ;  but  I  would  only  reconmiend  to  them  to  con- 
sider how  they  like  coming  into  a  room  new  painted  3 
they  may  assure  themselves  the  near  approach  of  a 
ladv  who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more  offensive* 
Will  Honeycomb  told  us  one  day  an  adventure  bt 
once  had  with  a  Pict.     This  lady  had  wit,  as  well  • 
beauty,  at  will ;  and  made  it  her  business  to  ggi 
hearts,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  rally  the  tormen' 
of  her  lovers.   She  would  make  great  advances  to  « 
snare  men,  but  without  any  manner  of  scruple  bie 
off  when  there  was  no  provocation.     Her  ul-nati 
and  vanity  made  my  friend  very  easily  proof  agai 
the  charms  of  her  wit  and  conversation ;  but  her  be 
teous  form,  instead  of  being  blemished  by  her  fii 
hood  and  inconstancy,  every  day  increased  upon  1 
and  she  had  new  attractions  every  time  he  saw 
When  she  observed  Will  irrevocably  her  slavi^ 
began  to  use  him  as  such,  and  aiter  many  / 
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towards  such  a  cmelty,  she  at  last  utterly  banished 
him.  The  unhappy  lover  strove  in  vain^  by  servile 
epistles^  to  revoke  his  doom :  till  at  length  he  was 
forced  to  the  last  refuge^  a  round  sum  uf  money  to 
her  maid.  This  corrupt  attendant  placed  him  early 
in  the  morning  behind  the  hangings  in  her  mistress's 
dressing-room.  He  stood  very  conveniently  to  observe^ 
without  being  seen.  The  Pict  begins  the  face  she  de« 
signed  to  wear  that  day^  and  I  have  heard  him  pro- 
test she  had  worked  a  full  half  hour  before  he  knew 
her  to  be  the  same  woman.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
dawn  of  that  complexion^  for  which  he  had  so  long 
languished^  he  thought  fit  to  break  from  his  conceal* 
ment^  repeating  that  verse  of  Cowley : 

Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art, 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kiU. 

The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost  confusion^ 
with  the  prettiest  smirk  imaginable  on  the  finished 
side  of  her  face^  pale  as  ashes  on  the  other.  Honey- 
ocnnb  seized  all  her  gally-pots  and  washes^  and 
carried  ofiT  his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes^  scraps 
of  Spanish  wool^  and  phials  of  unguents.  The  lady 
went  into  the  country ;  the  lover  was  cured. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  ^vith  cheats^ 
and  an  oath  made  to  a  Pict  is  of  itself  void.  I  would 
therefore  exhort  all  the  British  ladies  to  single  them 
ont,  nor  do  I  know  any  but  Lindamira  who  should  be 
exempt  from  discovery  ;  for  her  own  complexion  is  so 
ddicate^  that  she  ought  to  be  allowed  the  covering  it 
with  painty  as  a  punishment  for  choosing  to  be  the 
viont  piece  of  art  extant^  instead  of  the  master-piece 
if  Nature.  As  for  my  part^  who  have  no  expectations 
fiam  vomen^  and  cpnsider  them  only  as  they  are  part 
tf  Ae  apeciea^  I  do  not  half  so  much  fear  offending  a 

t2 
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beauty^  as  a  woman  of  sense ;  I  shall  therefore  produce 
several  faces  which  have  been  in  public  tbese  many 
years^  and  never  appeared.  It  will  be  a  very  pretty 
entertainment  in  the  playhouse,  when  I  have  abon 
lished  this  custom,  to  see  so  many  ladies,  when  they 
first  lay  it  down,  incog,  in  their  own  faces. 

In  tne  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for  improving  their 
charms,  let  the  sex  study  the  agreeable  Statira.  Her 
features  are  enlivened  with  the  cheerfulness  of  her 
mind,  and  good  humour  gives  an  alacrity  to  her  eyes. 
She  is  graceful  without  affecting  an  air,  and  unoon- 
cemed  without  appearing  careless.  Her  having  no 
manner  of  art  in  her  mind,  makes  her  want  mme  in 
her  person. 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a  PicC, 
to  that  description  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  his  mistresi? 

—Her  pure  and  doquent  Uood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrougfat, 
liiat  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thot^t. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  young  gentlewoman  of  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  bred  in  the  £Eunily  of  a  person  of  quality,  ktdlj 
deceased,  who  paints  the  finest  fiesh-colonr,  wants  s 
pLice,  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  house  of  Mynlwar 
Grotesque,  a  Dutch  painter,  in  Barbican. 

N.  B.     She  is  also  well-skilled  in  the  drapoy 

part,  and  puts  on  hoods,  and  mixes  ribands  so  as  ti 

suit  the  colours  of  the  fiuDe  with  great  art  and 
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Gargftnum  mugire  putes  nemuSt  aiU  mare  Thtucunif 

Tanto  cum  strepUu  ludi  spectaniurt  et  artes, 

DmtuBque  per^rirue;  quibiu  oblUia  actor 

Cum  stetit  in  toend,  concurrit  dextera  lava. 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  f  NU  san^.     Quid  placet  ergo  f 

Lana  Tarentino  molas  imitata  veneno. 

HOK.  ErisT.  iu  1 .  202. 

IMITATED. 

Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orca's  stormy  steep» 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  northern  deep : 
Such  is  the  shout,  Uie  long  applau^ng  note^ 
At  Qjmn's  high  plume,  or  Oldiield's  petticoat ; 
Or  when  from  court  a  birth-day  suit  b^tow'd 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters        hark !  the  uniyersal  peal  !-^ 
But  has  he  spoken  ?        Not  a  syllable 
What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  ? 
Cato's  long  wig,  HowerM  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

POFE. 

UtBTOTLB  has  observed^  that  ordinary  writers  in  tra- 
dj  endeavour  to  raise  terror  and  pity  in  their  audi- 
se,  not  by  proper  sentiments  and  expressions^  but 
the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the  stage.  There 
ufenething  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the  English 
satre.  When  the  author  has  a  mind  to  terrify  us,  it 
iinders ;  when  he  would  make  us  melancholy,  the 
ige  is  darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragic  artifices, 
on  the  most  offended  at  those  which  are  made  use  of 
inspire  us  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the  persons  that 
eak.  The  ordinary  method  of  making  a  hero^  is  to 
if  il  huge  piimie'of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which 

t3 
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rises  so  very  higli^  that  there  is  often  a  greater  length 
from  his  chm  to  the  top  of  hishead^  than  to  the  sole  of 
his  foot.     One  would  believe^  that  we  thought  a  great 
man  and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing.     This  very  much 
embarrasses  the  actor^  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck 
extremely  stiff  and  steady  all  the  while  he  speaks;  and 
notwithstanding  any  anxieties  which  he  pretends  fior 
his  mistress^  his  country,  or  his  friends,  one  nuiy  see 
by  his  action,  that  his  greatest  care  and  concern  is  to 
keep  the  plume  of  feathers  from  felling  off  hig  head. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  man  uttering  his  com- 
plaints under  such  a  mountain  of  feathers,  lam  apt  to 
look  upon  him  rather  as  an  unfortunate  lunatic  than  a 
distressed  hero.  As  these  superfluous  ornaments  upon 
the  head  make  a  great  man,  a  princess  generally  re- 
ceives her  grandeur  from  those  additional  encum- 
brances that  fall  into  her  tail ;  I  mean  the  broad  sweep- 
ing train  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds 
constant  employment  for  a  boy  who  stands  behind  her 
to  open  and  spread  it  to  advantage.     I  do  not  know 
liow  others  are  affected  at  this  sight,  but  I  must  con- 
fess, my  eyes  arc  wholly  taken  up  with  the  page's  part; 
and,  as  for  the  queen,  I  am  not  so  attentive  to  anything 
she  speaks,  as  to  the  right  adjusting  of  her  tram,  kst 
it  should  chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode 
her  as  she  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  odd  spectacle,  to  see  a  queen  vent- 
ing her  passion  in  a  disordered  motion,  and  a  little  bonr 
taking  care  all  the  while  that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tan 
of  ]icr  gown.     The  parts  that  the  two  persons  act  on 
the  stage  at  the  same  time  are  very  different.     The 
princess  is  afraid  lest  she  should  incur  the  displeflp 
sure  of  the  king  her  father,  or  lose  the  hero  her  lofcr, 
whilst  her  attendant  is  only  concerned  lest  she  should 
entangle  her  feet  in  her  petticoat. 
^Ve  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet,  to  mow 
•be  pity  of  his  audience  for  his  exiled  ^bgs  and  d»- 
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tressed  heroes,  used  to  make  the  actors  represent 
tibem  in  dresses  and  clothes  that  were  thread-bare 
snd  decayed.  This  artifice  for  moving  pity^  seems 
88  ill  contriyed  as  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  to 
in^ire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the  persons  introduced 
ttpon  the  stage.  In  shorty  I  would  have  our  concept 
tHms  raised  by  the  dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity 
of  expression^  rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a 
plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great  men^ 
and  adding  dignity  to  kings  and  queens^  is  to  ac- 
oompany  tiaem  with  halberds  and  battle-axes.  Two 
sr  tnree  shifiters  of  scenes^  with  the  two  candlc- 
mufRsrs,  make  up  a  complete  body  of  guards  upon 
the  English  stage ;  ana,  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
Mrters  dressed  in  red  coats^  can  represent  above  a 
isaen  legions.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  couple  of 
srmiefl  drawn  up  together  upon  the  stage,  when  the 

Khas  been  disposed  to  do  honour  to  his  generals. 
J  impossible  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  mul« 
tiply  twenty  men  into  such  prodigious  multitudes, 
sr  to  £uicy  that  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers are  noting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in 
compass.  Incidents  of  such  nature  should  be  told, 
aofe  represented. 

*-  Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geripromes  m  scenam .-  muUague  toUes 
£x  ocutis,  qua  max  narretfticundia  pnesens. 

HOR.  ABS  rosT.  182. 

Tet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  scene, 
IVhich  men  of  judgement  only  will  relate. 

KOSCOMMOK. 

I  should  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend, 
to  my  countrymen  the  example  of  the  French  stage, 
where  the  kings  and  queens  alway  appear  unattend- 
ed, and  leave  their  guards  behind  the  scenes.  I  should 
likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French  in  ba«^ 
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nishing  from  our  stage  the  noise  of  dnuns^  trumpetSy. 
and  huzzas ;  which  is  sometimes  so  very  greats  that 
when  there  is  a  battle  in  the  Haymarket  theatre^ 
one  may  hear  it  as  fieur  as  Charing-cross. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulars 
which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and  aggrandize  the 
persons  of  a  tragedy ;  and  shall  show^  in  another  p*- 
pcr,  the  several  expedients  which  are  practised  by 
authors  of  a  vulgar  genius  to  move  terror^  P^^^  ^ 
admiration^  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to  the 
success  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet.  Scenes 
affect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches ;  and  oar 
actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well-dressed  play  has 
sometimes  brought  them  as  full  audiences  as  a  well- 
written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very  good  phranr 
to  express  this  art  of  imposing  upon  the  spectators 
by  appearances ;  they  call  it  the,  '  Fourheria  ddiOr 
scena/  '  The  knavery,  or  trickish  part  of  the  drama.^ 
But,  however  the  show  and  outside  of  the  tras 
may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  understand 

Sart  of  the  audience  immediately  see  through  it 
ospise  it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idetf 
of  an  army  or  a  battle  in  a  description,  than  if  hft 
actually  saw  them  drawn  up  in  squadrons  and  bat- 
t aliens,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight.    Our 
minds  should  be  opened  to  great  conceptions,  and 
inflamed  ivith  glorious  sentiments  by  what  the  actor 
speaks,  more  thian  by  what  he  appears.     Can  all  the 
trappings  or  equipage  of  a  king  or  hero  give  Brntni 
half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which  he  receives  from 
a  few  lines  in  Shakspeare  ? 
C 
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Ar  t9fi  ermU  arie*  ;  pacisque  imp<mere  jnorem^ 
Forcere  su^fectis,  el  debdlare  superbos. 

VIRG.  JBK.  vi.  852. 

Be  these  thy  arts ;  to  bid  contention  cease, 
Chain  up  stem  wars  and  give  the  nations  peace ; 
0*er  sulject  lands  extend  thy  gentle  sway, 
And  teach  with  iron  rod  the  haughty  to  obey. 

uutB  are  crowds  of  men,  whose  great  misfor- 
le  it  is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  mechanic  arts 
trades  ;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
led  by  some  continual  task  or  employment  These 
I  such  as  we  commonly  call  dull  fellows ;  persons, 
0  for  want  of  sometmng  to  do,  out  of  a  certain 
amcy  of  thought,  rather  than  curiosity,  are  ever 
ddlmg  with  things  for  which  they  are  unfit.  I 
mot  give  you  a  notion  of  them  better,  than  by 
nenting  you  with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who 
kmgs  to  a  society  of  this  order  of  men,  residing  at 
ifora. 

*'  SIR, 

"  In  some  of  your  late  speculations,  I  find  some 
utches  towards  a  history  of  dubs ;  but  you  seem 
i  me  to  show  them  in  somewhat  too  ludicrous  a  light. 
have  well  weighed  that  matter,  and  think,  that 
i»e  most  important  negotiations  may  best  be  carried 
»  in  such  assemblies.  I  shall  therefore,  for  the 
pod  of  mankind,  which  I  trust  you  and  I  are  equally 
«ncemed  for,  propose  an  institution  of  that  nature 
w  example  sake. 


Sleeting.  Our  president  continDea  fix*  a 
least,  and  Bometimes  four  or  five ;  we  are  al 
serious,  designing  men,  in  our  way  ;  we  thin 
duty,  OS  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  take  care  the  conn 
receives  no  harm — Ne  quid  deirimenti  re*  capi 
lica — to  censure  doctrines  or  facts,  persons  or 
which  wc  do  not  like ;  to  settle  the  nation  al 
and  to  cany  on  the  war  abroed,  where  and  i 
manner  wc  see  fit.  If  other  people  are  not 
opinion,  we  cannot  help  that.  It  were  belt 
were.  Moreover  wc  now  and  then  condes 
direct,  in  some  measure,  the  little  afiairs  of  01 
▼ersity. 

"  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much  offei 
the  act  for  importmg  French  wines.  A  bottle 
of  good  solid  edifying  port  at  honest  George's 
a  night  cheerful,  and  threw  off  reserve.  B 
plaguy  French  claret  will  not  only  coat  Oi 
money,  but  do  us  less  good.  Had  we  been  s\ 
it  hefiirc  it  had  gone  too  fer,  I  must  tell  yi 
would  hitve  petitioned  to  be  heard  npoD  thi 
jcct.     But  let  that  pass. 
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nature^  to  suspect  as  much^  as  a  penetrating  friend 
of  mine  tells  me. 

"  We  think  we  have  at  last  done  the  business  with 
the  malecontents  in  Hungary^  and  shall  cla])  up  a 
peace  there. 

*'  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or  what  the 
army  in  Flanders^  ana  what  twa  or  three  other 
princes,  is  not  yet  fully  determined  among  us ;  and 
ve  wait  impatiently  for  the  coming  in  of  the  next 
Dyer's,  who  you  must  know  is  our  authentic  intel- 
ligence, our  Aristotle  in  politics.  And  it  is  indeed 
bat  fit  there  should  be  some  dernier  resort,  the  abso* 
lute  decider  of  all  controversies. 

"  We  were  lately  informed,  that  the  gallant  train- 
ed-bands had  patrolled  all  night  long  about  the 
streets  of  London.  We  indeed  could  not  imagine 
any  occasion  for  it,  we  guessed  not  a  tittle  on  it 
afiirehand,  we  were  in  nothing  of  the  secret ;  and 
that  city  tradesmen,  or  their  apprentices,  should  do 
daty  or  work  during  the  holidays,  we  thought  abso- 
lutely impossible.  But  Dyer  being  positive  in  it, 
and  some  letters  from  other  people,  who  had  talked 
with  some  who  had  it  from  those  who  should  know, 
nring  some  countenance  to  it,  the  chairman  reported 
Dom  the  conmuttee  appointed  to  examine  into  that 
•ffiur,  that  it  was  possible  there  might  be  sometliing 
ia  it.  I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you,  but  my  two 
|Dod  friends  and  neighbours  Domime  and  Slyboots, 
ire  just  come  in,  and  the  coffee  is  ready.  I  am,  in 
tike  mean  time, 

'^  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

"  ABRAHAM  FROTH.*' 

"Oxfind.  April  13,  1711. 
Vow  o'dodk  in  the  morning.** 

Ton  may  observe  the  turn  of  their  minds  tends 
^'■ilj  ta.JM^fdt7«  &&4  ^'^^  satisfactiQU  in  any  thing. 
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It  would  be  disappointment  to  themi  to 
certainty  in  any  tlui^  for  that  would  gravel 
put  an  end  to  their  inquiries,  which  dull  A 
not  make  for  information,  but  for  exercise. 
know  but  this  may  be  a.  very  good  way  of 
ing  for  what  we  frequently  see,  to  wit,  tha; 
lows  prove  very  gocid  men  of  business. 
lelicTCB  them  from  their  own  natural  heai 
furnishing  them  with  what  to  do  ;  whereai 
to  mercurial  men,  is  au  interruption  from 
existence  and  happiness.  Though  the  dt 
mankind  are  harmfesfi  in  their  amusementSi 
be  wished  they  had  no  vacant  time,  bca 
UBuaUy  undertake  something  that  makes  til 
conspicuous  by  their  manner  of  supplyi 
You  shall  seldom  find  a  dull  fellow  of  go 
tion,  but  if  he  happens  to  have  any  leisure 
hands,  will  turn  his  head  to  one  of  tboee  ti 
ments  for  all  fools  of  eminence,  politics  i 
The  former  of  these  arts  is  the  study  of  aU 
pie  in  general ;  but  when  dulness  is  lot 
person  of  a  quick  animal  life,  it  generally 
self  in  poetry.  One  might  here  mention  i 
litary  writers  who  give  great  entertainmi 
age,  by  reason  that  the  stupidity  of  thei: 
quickened  by  the  alacrity  of  their  hearts.  ' 
atitution  in  a  dull  follow,  gives  vigour  to 
and  mokes  the  puddle  boil  which  would 
stagnate.  The  British  Prince,  that  celebra' 
which  was  written  in  the  reign  of  King  CI 
Second,  and  deseri'cdly  called  by  the  wits  01 
incomparable,  was  the  effect  of  such  a  h 
nius  as  we  are  speaking  of.  From  amo 
oiiici  distichs  no  less  to  be  quoted  on  this 
I  cannot  but  recite  the  two  following  lines 


-1i  ftoni  *  iMLcd  Pict  hit  gcindure  ■ 
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Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivacious^  as  well 
s  fltnpidy  he  oould  not^  in  the  \varmth  and  hurry  of 
maeaae,  have  been  capable  of  forgetting  that  nci- 
her  Prince  Voltager^  nor  his  grandrather^  could  strip 
naked  man  of  his  doublet ;  but  a  fool  of  a  colder 
onstitntion  would  have  staid  to  have  Head  the  Pict^ 
nd  made  buff  of  his  skin^  for  the  wearing  of  the  con- 
[oeror. 

To  bring  these  observations  to  some  useful  pur-* 
ose  of  life^  what  I  would  propose  should  be  that 
re  imitated  those  wise  nations^  wherein  every  man 
Bmu  some  handicraft-work.— ^Would  it  not  employ 
.  bean  prettily  enough^  if  instead  of  eternally  play- 
Bg  witn  a  snuff-box^  he  spent  some  part  of  his  time 
a  wiftlHng  one  ?  Such  a  method  as  this  would  very 
nuih  conduce  to  the  public  emolument^  by  making 
mr  man  living  good  for  something;  for  there 
roold  then  be  no  one  member  of  human  society^  but 
roold  have  some  little  pretension  for  some  degree  in 
t:  like  him  who  came  to  Will's  coffee-house,  upon 
he  merit  of  having  writ  a  posy  of  a  ring. 
R 
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Tu  quid  egOf  et  populus  mecum  desideret  audi, 

HOR.  ABS  POET,  153. 

Now  hear  what  every  auditor  expects. 

ROSCOMMON. 

fbiONa  the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in  prac« 
ioe  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience 
frith  terror^  the  first  place  is  due  to  thunder  and 
lijl^tning,  which  are  often  made  use  of  at  the  de-< 
ioending  of  a  god  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost;  at  the 

VOL.  Y.  U 
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Tanishing  of  a  devil,  or  at  the  death  of  a  tyrant.    I 
have  known  a  bell  introduced,  into  several  tragedies 
with  good  effect ;  and  have  seen  the  whole  assembly 
in  a  very  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ring- 
ing.     But  there  is  nothing  which  delights  andtem- 
fies  our  English  theatre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  espe- 
cially when  he  appears  in  a  bloody  shirt.     A  spectre 
has  very  often  saved  a  play,  though  he  has  done 
nothing  but  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through 
a  deft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  speaking  one 
word.     There  may  be  a  proper  season  for  these  seve- 
ral terrors ;  and  when  they  only  come  in  as  aids  and 
assistances  to  the  poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be  ex- 
cused, but  to  be  applauded.     Thus  the  sounding  of 
the  dock  in  Venice  Preserved  makes  the  hearts  cf 
the  whole  audience  quake ;  and  conveys  a  stronger 
terror  to  the  mind  than  it  is  possible  for  words  to 
do.    The  appearance  of  the  gnost  in  Handet  ii  s 
master-piece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with  all 
the  circumstances  that  can  create  either  attention  or 
horror.     The  mind  of  the  reader  is  wonderfidly  jv^ 
pared  for  his  reception  by  the  discourses  that  pre- 
cede it.     His  dumb  behaviour  at  his  first  entrance 
strikes  the  imagination  very  strongly ;  but  every  time 
he  enters,  he  is  still  more  terrifying.     Who  can  reid 
the  speech  with  which  young  Hamlet  accosts  him 
without  trembling  ? 

Hor,  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham,  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblm  damn*d ; 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav*n,  or  blasts  from  hell ; 
Be  thy  events  *  wicked  or  charitable ; 
Thou  com^st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
TliSt  I  will  speak  to  thee.     Til  call  tliee  HamH  . 
Kbgi  Father,  Royal  Dane.    Oh  !  answer  me. 

ftTtata  for  tdrents,  coinings  or  visits.    We  read  in  other 
intents. 


MMFfaiM  In  Ignoittiee ;  bat  tdl 
[jjftpiwiinil  hnnnji.  In  iim  i1  in  ili  illi. 

■I^thdrceremeiito?  Why  the  sepukhn^ 

.  ifie  anr  t^  quiedy  inum'd, 

rnif  poadenms  and  maiUe  Jaws 
E4li»»agdn?    What  m^  this  mean? 
■■  diew  cone  again  in  complete  sted 
te  thua  the  gfis^aes  of  the  moon, 
jj^jitfitUdeoaa? 

aisrefare  find  &iilt  with  the  artifices  above 
iriben  thejr  are  introduced  with  skill  and 
jpbd  lijr  proportionahle  sentiments  and  ex- 

Sbiihewntuig. 
Bnofingofpity^  oorprincipalmachine  isthe 
Muef ;  and  indeed  in  our  common  tragedies^ 
lU  not  know  very  often  that  the  persons  are 
iht  by  any  thing  they  say^  if  th^  did  not 
&  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their 
Mr  be  it  firom  me  to  think  of  banishing  this 
llttt  of  sorrowfrom  the  stage ;  I  know  a  tra« 
Mid  not  subsist  without  it :  all  that  I  would 
I'Ibr,  is  to  keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In 
f  I  would  have  the  actcnr's  tongue  sympathiase 
lieyes. 

beonsolate  mother^  with  a  child  in  her  hand, 
inently  drawn  compassion  from  the  audience, 

I  therefore  gained  a  place  in  several  tragedies. 
em  writer,  that  observed  how  this  had  took 
r  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the  distress, 
lit  his  audience  twice  as  much  as  those  before 
id  done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage 
little  boy  in  one  hand  and  a  girl  in  the  other. 
90  had  a  very  good  effect.  A  ukird  poet,  being 
d  to  outwrite  all  his  predecessors,  a  few  years 
broduced  three  children  with  great  success: 

I I  am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who  is 
leCennined  to  break  the  most  obdurate  hearts^ 

V2 
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has  a  tragedy  by  him,  where  the  first  person  that 
appears  upon  the  stage  is  an  afflicted  widow  in  her 
mourning  weeds,  with  half  a  dozen  &therles8  children 
attending  her  like  those  that  usually  hang  about  the 
figure  of  Charity.  Thus  several  incidents  that  are 
beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  fill- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  ter- 
ror, there  is  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  what 
more  exposes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  am 
neighbours,  than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one 
another,  which  is  so  very  frequent  upon  the  English 
Btage.     To  delight  in  seeing  men  stabbed,  poisonedf 
racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  si^  m  a  cruel 
temper:  and  as  this  is  often  practised  before  the 
British  audience,  several  French  critics,  who  think 
these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us,  take  occasion  finom 
them  to  represent  us  as  a  people  that  delight  iB 
blood.     It  IS  indeed  very  odd,  to  see  our  stage  strew- 
ed with  carcassess  in  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy : 
and  to  observe  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  pla^^ouse 
several  daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls  for  'pmaaa, 
and  many  other  instruments  of  death.     Murders  and 
executions  are  always  transacted  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  French  theatre ;  which  in  general  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized  people: 
but  as  these  arc  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the 
French  stage,  it  leads  them  into  absurdities  almost  as 
ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under  our  present  cen- 
sure.    I  remember  in  the  famous  play  of  Comeille, 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii; 
the  fierce  yoimg  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii 
one  after  another,  instead  of  being  congratulated  by 
his  sister  for  his  victory,  being  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover,  in  the  height  of  his  passion 
and  resentment  kills  her.     If  any  thing  could  exte- 
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faratal  an  action,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it 
Ide&j  before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason, 
Qod^  could  take  place  in  him.     However,  to 
iblic  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  passion  is 
to  its  height,  he  follows  his  sister  the  whole 
f  the  stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they 
'withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.   I  must  con« 
.  he  murdered  her  before  the  audience,  the 
sy  might  have  been  greater ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killing  in  cold 
To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  case,  the  fact 
ot  to  have  been  represented,  but  to  have  been 
there  was  any  occasion  for  it. 
ly  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see 
phodes  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the 
cate  circumstances.    Orestes  was  in  the  same 
n  with  Hamlet  in  Shakspeare,  his  mother 
murdered  his  &ther,  and  taken  possession  of 
;dom  in  conspiracy  with  her  adulterer.  That 
rince,  therefore,  being  determined  to  revenge 
.er's  death  upon  those  who  filled  his  throne, 
himself  by  a  beautiful  stratagem  into  his 
B  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to  kill  her. 
sause  such  a  spectacle  would  have  been  too 
2  to  the  audience,  this  dreadful  resolution  is 
d  behind  the  scenes:  the  mother  is  heard 
out  to  her  son  for  mercy ;  and  the  son  an- 
;  her,  that  she  showed  no  mercy  to  his  father; 
hich  she  shrieks  out  that  she  is  wounded,  and 
t  follows  we  find  that  she  is  slain.     I  do  not 
ler  that  in  any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches 
ehind  the  scenes,  though  there  are  other  in- 
of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in  those  of  the 
8 :  and  I  believe  my  reader  will  agree  with 
it  there  is  something  infinitely  more  affecting 
dreadful  dialogue  between  the  mother  and  her 

u3 
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son  behind  the  scenes^  than  could  have  been  in  any 
thing  transacted  before  the  audience.  Orestes  im*' 
mediately  after  meets  the  usurper  at  the  entrance  of 
his  palace;  and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet 
avoids  killing  him  before  the  audience^  by  telling  nim 
that  he  should  live  some  time  in  his  present  bitter- 
ness of  soul  before  he^  would  despatcn  him^  and  by 
ordering  him  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the  palace 
where  he  had  slain  his  father^  whose  murder  he 
would  revenge  in  the  very  same  place  where  it  was 
committed.  By  this  means  the  poet  observes  that 
decency^  which  Horace  afterwards  established  by  a 
rule^  of  forbearing  to  commit  parricides  or  unnatu- 
ral murders  before  the  audience. 

Nfcpuena  corampapuh  Medea  truddeL 

AmsTOOR.  185. 

Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murd'ring  knifes 
And  spiU  her  children**  blood  upon  the  stage. 

aoscoMMOsr. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  npoil 
Horace's  rule^  who  never  designed  to  banish  all 
kinds  of  death  from  the  stage ;  but  only  such  as  had 
too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would  have  a 
better  effect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted  be- 
hind the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  recommend  t» 
my  countrymen  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poeC% 
who  were  ^*ery  sparing  of  their  public  execntioiis^ 
and  rather  chose  to  perform  them  behind  the  acencsi 
if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  upon  the 
audience.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe^  that 
though  the  devoted  persons  of  the  tragedy  wexe  sdl- 
dom  sJain' before  the  audience^  which  has  generally 
something  ridiculous  in  it.  their  bodies  were  often 
produced  after  their  death,  which  has  in  it  always 
MOKthiDgmelaucholy  or  terrifying ;  so  that  the  killiog 
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on  the  stiige  does  not  seem  to  have  been  avoided  only 
as  an  indecency^  but  also  as  an  improbability. 

Neepuerot  carampoputo  Medea  trucidet ; 
Jiut  kumana  palttm  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreua  ; 
Avt  m  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  angueiUf 
Quodeunque  ostendu  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

HOR.  ARS  POST.  185. 

Medfea  must  not  draw  her  murd'ring  knife. 
Nor  Atreus  there  hb  horrid  feast  prepare ; 
Cadmus'  and  Progne's  metamorphoses, 
She  to  a  swallow  tum*d,  he  to  a  snake, 
And  whatsoerer  contradicts  my  senses 
I  hate  to  see^  and  never  can  bdieve. 

K08C0HH0V* 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  dramatic  in* 
ventions  which  are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant 
poets  to  supply  the  place  of  tragedy^  and  by  the 
skilful  to  improve  it ;  some  of  wich  I  could  wish 
entirely  rejected^  and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider  co- 
medy in  the  same  lights  and  to  mention  the  innume- 
rable shifts  that  small  wits  put  in  practice  to  raise  a 
kogh.  BuUock  in  a  short  coat>  and  Norris  in  a  long 
one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect.  In  ordinary  come- 
dies., a  broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are  different 
characters.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in 
a  shoulder-belt,  and  sometimes  in  a  pair  of  whiskers. 
A  lover  running  about  the  stage,  with  his  head  peep- 
ing out  of  a  barrel  *,  was  thought  a  very  good  jest 
in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  and  invented  by 
one  of  the  first  wits  of  that  age.  But  because  ridi- 
cule is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion,  and  because 
the  objects  that  make  us  laugn  are  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  those  that  make  us  weep,  there  is  a 

•  The  comedy  of  The  Comical  Revenge^  or  Love  in  a  Tub> 
hj  Sat  George  Etheridge,  lG6i. 
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much  greater  latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  artificei^ 
and,  by  consequence^  a  much  greater  indulgence  to 
be  allowed  them. 
C 
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JUT.  SAT.  in.  100. 

The  nation  is  a  coBxptnj  of  {dxvers. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  more  desire  than  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace,  though  at  the  same  time  I  am 
very  apprehensire  ijii  many  ill  consequences  that  maj 
attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  oar  politic^ 
but  to  our  manners.  What  an  inundation  of  ril 
and  brocades  will  break  in  upon  us !  What 
of  laughter  and  impertinence  shall  we  be 
to !  For  the  prerention  of  these  great  CTflsj.  I  eonld 
heartily  wish  tkat  there  was  an  act  of  parliament  ftr 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  French  fyppene^ 

The  ieznale  inhabitants  of  our  island  haTe 
receiTed  vi^ry  strong  impressicos  from  this 
nation,  though  bv  the  knjsrth  of  the  war,  as  there  ii 
no  evil  which  has  not  seme  good  attendiK  it,  thej 
are  pretty  widl  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  icmcH- 
ber  the  time  when  some  of  our  weQ-bred  cauaUj 
wumen  ki^  their  valet  de  cLunbre.  becanae^ 
aooth»  a  wbul  was  much  more  hamdr  about 
than  «ne  «£  their  «wn  sex.  I  myseif  \a«« 
o£  thne  male  AlMga>l^  ifippuig  aJMt  the 
a  iMHng  ghuB  jnlb  haadrMd  CMfab^  hk  b^« 
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b&ir  a  wlu>le  morning  together.  Whether  or  no 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  story  of  a  lady's  being 
got  with  child  by  one  of  these  her  hand-mai^^  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  I  think  at  present  the  whole  race  of 
them  is  extinct  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were  taken 
into  this  kind  of  service,  the  ladies  likewise  brought 
up  the  fiEuhion  of  receiving  visits  in  their  beds.  It 
was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for 
a  woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man^  because  she  was 
not  stirring ;  and  a  porter  would  have  been  thought 
unfit  for  ms  place,  that  could  have  made  so  awk- 
ward an  excuse.  As  I  love  to  see  every  thing  that 
is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my  friend  Will  Ho- 
neycomb to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of 
these  travelled  ladies,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time 
to  present  me  as  a  foreigner  who  could  not  speak 
Engliah,  that  so  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part 
in  uie  discourse.  The  lady,  though  willing  to  appear 
nndrest,  had  put  on  her  best  looks,  and  painted 
herself  for  our  reception.  Her  hair  appeared  in  a 
¥ery  nice  disorder,  as  the  night-gown  which  was 
thrown  upon  her  shoulders  was  ruffled  with  great 
care.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  shocked  with  every 
thine  which  looks  immodest  in  the  hli  sex,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  taking  off  my  eye  from  her  when 
she  moved  in  bed^  and  was  in  the  greatest  confusion 
imaginable  every  time  she  stirred  a  leg  or  an  arm. 
As  the  coquettes  who  introduced  this  custom  grew 
old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees ;  well  knowing,  that 
a  woman  of  threescore  may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart 
out,  without  making  any  impressions. 

Senipronia  is  at  present  the  most  profest  admirer 
of  the  French  nation,  but  is  so  modest  as  to  admit  her 
visitants  no  further  than  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd 
sight  that  beautiful  creature  makes,  when  she  is  talk* 
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ing  politics  with  her  tresses  flowing  about  her  shoul- 
ders^ and  examining  that  face  in  the  glass  whidi 
does  such  execution  upon  all  the  male  standers-by. 
How  prettily  does  she  divide  her  discourse  between 
her  woman  and  her  visitants !  What  sprightly  transi- 
tions does  she  make  from  an  opera  or  a  sermon^  to 
an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cushion !  How  have  I  been 
pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  her 
travels^  by  a  message  to  ner  footman ;  and  holding 
her*  tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection^  Iq^ 
applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch  ! 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  greater 
dangers^  than  that  gaiety  and  airiness  of  temper 
which  are  natural  to  most  of  the  sex.  It  should  b^ 
therefore  the  concern  of  every  wise  and  virtnoni 
woman  to  keep  this  sprightliness  from  degenerating 
into  levity.  On  the  contrary^  the  whole  disooone 
and  behaviour  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  sex  more 
fantastical^  or^  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it^  more 
awakened^  than  is  consistent  either  with  virtue  or  dis« 
cretion.  To  speak  loud  in  public  assemblies^  to  let 
every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  should  only  be 
mentioned  in  private^  or  in  whisper^  are  looked  upon 
as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  At  the  same  time  a 
blush  is  unfashionable^  and  silence  more  ill-bred  than 
any  thing  that  can  be  spoken.  In  shorty  discretkm 
and  modesty^  which  in  all  other  ages  and  countries 
have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
fair  sex,  are  considered  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow 
conversation  and  family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
and  unfortunately  placed  myself  under  a  woman  of 
quality  that  is  since  dead ;  who,  as  I  found  by  the 
noise  she  made,  was  newly  returned  from  France. 
A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  broke 
out  into  a  loud  soliloquy,   '  When  will  the  detf 
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witches  enter  ?'  and  immediately  upon  their  first  ap- 
peaianoe^  asked  a  lady  that  sat  three  boxes  horn  her 
on  her  right  hand^  if  those  witches  were  not  charm- 
11^  creatures.  A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was  in  one 
of  the  finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her  f&n 
at  another  lady  who  sat  as  far  on  the  left  hand,  and 
told  her  with  a  whisper  that  might  be  heard  all  over 
the  pitj  *  We  must  not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to- 
night/ Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  baro- 
net by  his  name,  who  sat  three  seats  before  me,  she 
asked  him  whether  Macbeth's  wife  was  still  alive ; 
and  before  he  could  give  an  answer,  fell  a  talking  of 
the  ghost  of  Banquo.  She  had  by  this  time  formed 
a  little  audience  to  herself,  and  fixed  the  attention 
of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the 
pkiY,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  impertinence, 
ana  planted  myself  in  one  of  the  remotest  comers  of 
thepit. 

Inis  pretty  childishness  of  behaviour  is  one  of  the 
most  refined  parts  of  coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained in  perrection  by  ladies  that  do  not  travel  for 
their  improvement.  A  natural  and  unconstrained  be- 
haviour has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring  after  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not 
bom  with  us,  that  people  often  make  themselves  ri- 
dicolous  in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us,  that  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  France  in  his  time  thought  it 
ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of  female  pedantry,  to  pro- 
nounce a  hard  word  right ;  for  which  reason  they 
todc  frequent  occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that  they 
ui^t  show  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He  fur- 
ther adds,  that  a  lady  of  some  Quality  at  court,  having 
accidentally  made  use  of  a  hard  word  in  a  proper 
pkce,  and  pnmoimced  it  rieht,  the  whole  assembly 
was  out  of  countenance  for  her. 
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I  must  however  be  so  just  to  own^  that  there  are 
many  ladies  who  have  travelled  several  thoiuands 
of  miles  without  being  the  worse  for  it^  and  have 
brought  home  with  them  all  the  modesty^  diacretioo, 
and  good  sense^  that  they  went  abroad  with.  As^  on 
the  contrary^  there  are  great  numbers  of  travelled 
ladies^  who  mive  lived  all  their  days  within  the  smoke 
of  London.  I  have  known  a  woman  that  never  was 
out  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's^  betray  as  many 
foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  she  could  have 
gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. 


No.  46.    MONDAY,  APRIL  23,  1711. 


Non  bene  juncUarum  discordia  teminn  rerum. 

OVID.  MKT.  L  ft. 

The  jarring  seeds  of  ill-concerted  things. 

When  I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my 
custom  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  game ;  and  when  I 
meet  any  proper  subject,  I  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  setting  down  a  hint  of  it  upon  paper.  At  the 
same  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  correspondenti^ 
and  if  I  find  any  thing  suggested  in  them  that  may 
afford  matter  of  speculation,  I  likewise  enter  a  minute 
of  it  in  my  collection  of  materials.  By  this  meant  I 
frequently  carry  about  me  a  whole  sheetf ul  of  hintib 
that  would  look  like  a  rhapsody  of  nonsense  to  any 
body  but  myself.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but 
obscurity  and  confusion,  raving  and  inconsistency^ 
In  short,  they  are  my  speculations  in  the  first  prino* 
pies,  that,  like  the  world  in  its  cbaos^  are  voiu  of  all 

£ght;  distinction;  and  order. 
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About  a  week  since  there  happened  to  me  a  very- 
odd  accident,  by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  papers 
of  minutes  which  I  had  accidentally  dropped  at 
Lloyd's  coffee-house,  where  the  auctions  are  usually 
Icept.  Before  I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of 
people  who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting  them- 
selves with  it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house.  It  had 
raised  so  much  laughter  among  them  before  I  had 
observed  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had  not  the 
omiiage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  the  coffee-house, 
when  they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his 
liand^  askimr  every  body  if  they  had  dropped  a 
written  pa^;  bat  rnddj  chalfenging  it,  ItlVwas 
ordered  by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  had  before 
perused  it,  to  get  up  into  the  auction  pulpit,  and 
read  it  to  the  whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would 
awn  it,  they  might.  The  boy  accordingly  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible  voice  read  as 
fidlows: 

MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  country-seat — Yes,  for  I 
hate  long  speeches — Query,  if  a  good  Christian  may 
be  a  conjuror— -Childermas-day,  saltseller,  house- 
dog, screech-owl,  cricket  ■  Mr.  Thomas  Incle 
of  London,  in  the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles. 
Yarico  '  Mgrescitque  medendo-^^ho&ts — ^The 
Lady's  Library— Lion  by  trade  a  tailor — ^Dromedary 
caQed  Bucephalus— Equipage  the  lady's  summum 
kiittfii— dharles  Lillie  to  be  taken  notice  of— -Short 
fiioe  a  relief  to  envy — Redundancies  in  the  three 
pofessions— King  iktinus  a  recruit— Jew  devour- 
Mg  a  ham  of  bacon— Westminster-abbey — Grand 
Cbito— -Procrastination— April  fools — ^Blue  boars,  red 
lions,  hoes  in  armouiv— Enter  aKing  and  two  Fiddlers 
<o£k»— Admission  into  the  Ugly  club — Beauty  how 
improveable— -Families  of  true  and  &lse  humour— # 

YOL.  V.  X 
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The  parrot's  school-mistress Face  half  Pict  half 

British — ^No  man  to  be  a  hero  of  a  trajzedy  under 
six  foot — Club  of  sighers — ^Letters  from  nower-pots, 

elbow-chairs^  tapestry-figures^  lion^  thunden ^The 

bell  rings  to  the  puppet-show — Old  woman  with  8 
beard  married  to  a  smock-fJEiced  boy — Mj  next  coat 
to  he  turned  up  with  blue — Fable  of  tongs  and 
gridiron — Flower  dyers — The  soldier's  prayer 

Thank  ye  for  nothings  says  the  galley-pot ^P^io* 

tolus  in  stockings  with  golden  docks  to  them— 
Bamboos^  cudgels^  drumsticks — Slip  of  my  land- 
lady's eldest  daughter — ^The  black  mare  witn  a  star 
in  her  forehead — ^The  barber's  pole — Will  Honey- 
comb's coat-pocket — Caesar's  behaviour  and  my  own 

in  parallel  circumstances — Poem  in  patch- work 

Nulli  eravis  est  percwtsus  AchtUes—The  female  can* 
ventider — The  ogle-master. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  oo/S^sd- 
house  very  merry ;  some  of  them  conduded  it  was 
written  by  a  madman^  and  others  by  somebody  that 
had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator.  One 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substantial  citi- 
zen>  told  us^  with  several  politic  winks  and  iiod% 
that  he  wished  there  was  no  more  in  the  paper  than 
what  was  expressed  in  it ;  that  for  his  part^  he  looked 
upon  the  dromedary^  the  gridiron^  and  the  barber's 
pole^  to  signify  something  more  than  what  is  usually 
meant  by  those  words:  and  that  he  thought  tlie 
coffee-man  could  not  do  better  than  to  carry  the 
paper  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  He  fnr^ 
ther  added^  that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the 
outlandish  man  with  the  golden  dock  in  his  stoddiu;!. 
A  young  Oxford  scholar^  who  chanced  to  be  with 
his  unde  at  the  coffee-house^  discovered  to  us  who 
this  Factolus  was :  and  by  that  means  turned  the 
whole  scheme  of  this  worthy  citizen  into 
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While  they  were  making  their  several  conjectures 
imon  this  innocent  paper^  I  reached  out  my  arm  to 
toe  boy  as  he  was  coming  6ut  of  the  pulpit^  to  give 
it  me ;  which  he  did  accordingly.  This  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me;  but  after 
having  cast  a  cursory  gknce  over  it^  and  shook  my 
head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of  it^  I  twisted  it 
into  a  kind  of  match^  and  lit  my  pipe  with  it. 
My  profbund  silence^  together  with  the  steadiness  of 
my  ooiontenance^  and  l£e  gravity  of  my  behaviour 
doling  this  whole  transaction^  raised  a  very  loud 
hng^  on  all  sides  of  me ;  but  as  I  had  escaped  all 
BQspiciQn  of  being  the  author^  I  was  very  well  satis- 
fiet^  and  applying  myself  to  my  pipe  and  the  Post- 
man^ took  no  further  notice  of  any  thing  that  had 
passed  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find^  that  I  have  already  made  use 
of  above  half  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  paper ; 
and  will  easily  suppose^  that  those  subjects  which  are 
yet  untouched  were  such  provisions  as  I  had  made 
for  his  future  entertainment.  But  as  I  have  been 
unluckily  prevented  by  this  accident^  I  shall  only  give 
him  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  two  last  hints. 
The  first  of  them  I  should  not  have  published^  were 
I  net  informed  that  there  is  many  a  husband  who 
suffers  very  much  in  his  private  affairs  by  the  indis- 
creet ^eal  of  such  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  mention- 
ed;  to  whom  I  may  apply  the  barbarous  inscription 
qaoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  his  travels ; 
'  Dum  nimia  pia  est,  facta  est  impia ;'  '  Through  too 
much  piety  idie  became  impious.' 

"  BIB, 

'<•  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are 
plagued  with  a  gospel-gossip,  so  common  among  dis- 
senters, especially  friends.  Lectures  in  the  morning, 
diurch-meetings  at -^  noon,  and  preparation  sermons 

x2 
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at  nighty  take  up  so  much  of  her  timc^  it  is  very  rare 
she  knows  what  we  have  for  dinner^  unless  when  the 
preacher  is  to  be  at  it.  With  him  come  a  tribe^  all 
brothers  and  sisters  it  seems;  while  others^ really 
such^  are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  i 
have  her  company  alone^  she  is  a  mere  sermon  pop- 
gan,  repeating  and  discharging  texts>  proofs,  and 
applications  so  perpetually,  that,  however  weary  I 
may  go  to  bed,  the  noisQ  in  my  head  will  not  let  me 
sleep  tiU  towards  morning.  The  misery  of  my  case, 
and  great  numbers  of  su<^  sufferers,  plead  your  pity 
and  speedy  relief;  otherwise  must  expect,  m  a  bttb 
time,  to  be  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed  into  want^ 
unless  the  happiness  of  being  sooner  talked  to  death 
prevent  it. 

"  I  am,  &C. 


The  second  letter  relating  to  the  ogling-master^ 
runs  thus: 

"  MK.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  I  am  an  Irish  gentleman  that  have  travelled* 
many  years  for  my  improvement ;  during  which  time 
I  have  accomplished  myself  in  the  whole  art  cf 
ogling,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  in  all  the  polite 
nations  of  Europe.  Being  thus  qualified,  I  intend, 
by  the  advice  oi  my  friends,  to  set  up  for  an  ogling 
master.  I  teach  the  church  ogle  in  the  moniiii|^ 
and  the  play-house  ogle  by  candle-light.  I  have 
also  brought  over  with  me  a  new  flying  ogle  fit  ftr 
the  ring ;  which  I  teach  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
or  in  any  hour  of  the  day,  by  darkening  one  of  my 
windows.  I  have  a  manuscnpt  by  me  called  The 
Complete  Ogler,  which  I  shall  be  ready  to  show  joa 
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npon  any  oceftrioii.  In  the  mean  time^  I  beg  you 
wili  publish  the  substance  of  this  letter  in  an  adver- 
tuementy  and  you  will  very  much  oblige^ 

"Your,"  &c. 
C 
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Bide  si  sapis --^  '    ka&t.  ii.  41* 

Laugh,  if  you  are  wise. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human  Nature, 
"which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  much  the  best  of 
•U  his  w<H-ks,  after  some  very  curious  observations 
upon  laughter,  concludes  thus:  ^ The. passion  of 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in 
ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others, 
or  with  our  own  formerly :  for  men  laugh  at  the  fol- 
bes  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to 
vonembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them  any  pre- 
8ent  dishonour.' 

According  to  this  author  therefore,  when  we  hear 
a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead  of  saying  he  is  very 
merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very  proud.  And 
indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
we  shall  meet  with  many  observations  to  confirm  us 
in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs  at  somebody  that 
18  in  an  inferior  state  of  folly  to  himself.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  for  every  great  house  in  England 
to  keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petticoats,  that  the 
heir  of  the  &mily  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
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joking  upon  him^  and  diverting  himself  with  his  ab- 
surdities. For  the  same  reason^  idiots  are  still  in 
request  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany^  where 
there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence^  who 
has  not  two  or  three  dressed^  distinguished,  undis- 
puted^ fools  in  his  retinue^  whom  the  rest  of  the 
courtiers  are  always  breaking  their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch^  who  are  more  fEimous  for  their  indns* 
try  and  application  than  for  wit  and  humour^  hang 
up  in  several  of  their  streets  what  they  call  the  sign 
of  the  Graper^  that  is^  the  head  of  an  idiot  dressed 
in  a  cap  and  bells^  and  gaping  in  a  most  immoderate 
manner.    This  is  a  standing  jest  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some  person 
or  other  that  is  below  him  in  point  of  understanding, 
and  triumphs  in  the  superionty  of  his  genius^  whilit 
he  has  such  objects  of  derision  before  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this  in  a  oouple  cf 
humorous  lines^  which  are  part  of  a  translatioii  cf 
a  satire  in  Monsieur  Boileau: 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another. 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  gives  us  the  reason  why  the 
insignificant  people  above-mentioned  are  stirrers  up 
of  laughter  among  men  of  a  gross  taste  :  but^  as  toe 
more  understanding  part  of  mankind  do  not  find 
their  risibility  affected  by  such  ordinary  objects,  it 
may  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  into  the  several 
provocatives  of  laughter,  in  men  of  superior  sense 
and  knowledge.  * 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  there  u  a 
set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  common  people  of  til 
countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  wcQl,  *ibst 
they  could  cat  them,'  according  to  the  old  proverb: 
I  mean  those  circumforaneous  wits  whom  every  na- 
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'tkm  callfl  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  it 
loves  best:  in  Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled 
Herrings;  in  France^  Jean  Pottages;  in  Italy, 
Macaronies ;  and  in  Great  Britain^  Jack  Puddings. 
These  meny  wags,  firom  whatsoever  food  they  re- 
ceive their  titles,  uiat  they  may  make  their  audiences 
hmgh,  always  appear  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  commit 
mm  blunders  and  mistakes  in  every  step  they  take, 
and  every  word  they  utter,  as  those  who  listen  to 
them  would  be  ashamed  of. 

Bat  this  little  triumph  of  the  understandings  under 

the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  no  where  more  visible 

than  in  that  custom  which    prevails  every  where 

among  iis  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  when 

every  body  takes  it  in  his  heaa  to  make  as  many 

iools  as  he  can.      In  proportion  as  there  are  more 

Allies  discovered,  so  there  is  more  laughter  raised 

en  this  day  than  on  any  other  in  the  whole  year.     A 

odifl^bour  of  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher  by  trade, 

and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow,  makes  his  boast 

that  for  these  ten  years  succesively  he  has  not  made 

less  than  an  hundred  April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a 

fidling  out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending 

•very  one  of  her  children  upon  some  sleeveless  er- 

md,  as  she  terms  it.     Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy 

n  halfpenny  worth  of  inkle  at  a  shoemaker's ;  the 

Idest  daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to  see  a 

Minster ;   and.,  in  short  the.  whole  ^unily  of  inno- 

nt  children  made  April  fools.     Nay,  my  landlady 

ndf  did  not  escape  him.     This  empty  fellow  has 

uiied  upon  these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined  to 

\  day  in  a  twelvemonth;  but  there  is  an  ingenious 

«  m  men  sprung  up  of  late  years,  who  are  for 

dng  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year.     These 

lemen  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name 

iters  i  a  race  of  men  that  are  perpetuaUy  em- 
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.)laYed  in  laughing  at  those  mistakes  which  are  of 
their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see^  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more 
refined  than  another^  he  chooses  his  fool  oat  aif  a 
lower  or  higher  class  of  mankind^  or^  to  speak  in  a 
more  philosophical  language^  that  secret  elation  or 
pride  of  hearty  which  is  generally  called  laudbter, 
arises  in  him^  from  his  comparing  himself  with  an 
object  below  him,  whether  it  so  happens  that  it  be  a 
natural  or  an  artificial  fool.  It  is^  indeed^  very  pos- 
sible^ that  the  persons  we  laugh  at  may  in  the  main 
of  their  characters  be  much  wiser  men  than  our- 
selves; but  if  they  would  have  us  laugh  at  them, 
they  must  ^eJI  short  of  us  in  those  respects  whicb 
stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  my 
speculations^  if  I  show^  that  when  a  man  of  witmakc* 
us  laugh^  it  is  by  betraying  some  oddness  or  infirmitr 
in  his  own  character^  or  in  the  representation  whia 
he  makes  of  others ;  and  that  when  we  laugh  at  a 
brute^  or  even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  sonie 
action  or  incident  that  bears  a  remote  analogy  to  am 
blunder  or  absurdity  in  reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life:  I  shall  pass  by  tJ 
consideration  of  those  stage  coxcombs  that  are  ti 
to  shake  a  whole  audience,    and  take  notice  of 
particular  sort  of  men  who  are  such  provokers 
mirth  in  conversation^  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  r 
or  merry  meeting  to  subsist  without  them;  I  m 
honest  gentlemen  that  are  always  ezpoif 
wit  and  nuUery  of  their  well-wishers  and 
Dt;  that  are  pelted  by  men^  women>  and 
fiiends  and  foes^  and^  in  a  word^  stand  at 
iTeraation^  for  every  one  to  shoot  at  that  p 
aerreral  of  these  butts  who  are  men  of  v 
though  by  some  odd  turn  of  humoui 
cut  in  their  person  or  behaviour^  tb 
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always  the  misfortune  to  make  the  company  merrj. 
The  tmth  of  it  is^  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  butt, 
who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity^  even  in 
the  ridiculous  side  of  his  character.    A  stupid  butt 
is  only  fit  for  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people : 
men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play^  and 
bestir  himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  his  behaviour. 
A  butt  with  these  accomplishments  frequently  gets 
tibe  laugh  of  his  side^  and  turns  the  ridicule  upon 
him  that  attacks  him.   Sir  John  FalstafF  was  a  hero 
frf  this  spedes^  and  gives  a  good  description  of  him- 
self in  nis  capacity  of  a  butt^  after  the  following 
manner :  '  Men  of  all  sorts^'  says  that  merry  knight, 
■ '  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.    The  brain  of  man  is 
not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter 
more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.    I  am  not 
only  witty  in  mysdf,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in 
•  odier  men/ 
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'■^Ter  muUas  adUum  sSn  ieepejiguras 
Bepperit — 

OVID.  MET.  xiv.  65S. 

Through  Tarious  shapes  he  often  iinds  access. 

My  correspondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from  time 
to  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received  their  letters. 
The  most  effectual  way  will  be  to  publish  some  of 
them  that  are  upon  important  subjects ;  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  a  letter  of  my  own  that  I  writ  a  fort- 
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night  ago  to  a  fraternity  who  thought  fit  to  make  me 
an  honorary  member. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF    THE  U6LT 

CLUB. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  DEFORMITIES^ 

I  HAVE  received  the  notification  of  the  honour 
Tou  have  done  me  in  admitting  me  into  your  society. 
1  acknowledge  my  want  of  merit,  and  for  thit 
reason  shall  endeavour  at  all  times  to  make  up  my 
own  fiEulures,  by  introducing  and  recommendias  t» 
the  dub  persons  of  more  undoubted  qualificatMBS 
than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  shall  next  week  come  down 
in  the  stage  coach,  in  order  to  take  my  seat  at  tk 
board ;  and  shall  bring  with  me  a  candidate  of  eadi 
sex.  The  persons  I  ^all  present  to  you,  are  an  all 
beau  and  a  modem  Pict.  If  they  are  not  so  aninendy 
gifted  by  nature  as  our  assembly  expects,  give  me 
leave  to  say  their  acquired  ugliness  is  greater  than 
any  that  has  ever  appeared  before  you.  The  beau  has 
varied  his  dress  every  day  of  his  bfe  for  these  thirty 
years  last  past,  and  still  added  to  the  defbrmjty  lie 
was  bom  ^vith.  The  Pict  has  still  greater  merit  to- 
^vards  us,  and  has,  ever  since  she  came  to  years  ct 
discretion,  deserted  the  handsome  party,  and  takea 
all  possible  pains  to  acquire  the  face  in  which  I  shall 
present  her  to  your  consideration  and  favour. 

I  am,    GENTLEMEN, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

THE  8PBCTAT0B. 


P.  S.  I  desire  to  know  whether  yon   admit  pes* 
pie  of  quality. 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  To  show  you  there  are  among  us  of  the  vain 
weak  sex,  some  that  have  honesty  and  fortitude 
enough  to  dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought 
so,  I  apply  myself  to  you,  to  beg  your  interest  and 
leoommendation  to  the  Ugly  dub.  If  my  ovm.  word 
will  not  be  taken,  though  in  this  case  a  woman's 
im,  I  can  bring  credible  witness  of  my  qualifi- 
cstions  for  their  company,  whether  they  insist  upon 
)mi,  forehead,  eyes,  chedcs,  or  chin;  to  which  I 
ninst  add,  that  I  find  it  easier  to  lean  to  my  left 
tide,  than  my  right.  I  hope  I  am  in  all  respects 
tgreeable,  and,  for  humour  and  mirth,  I  will  keep  up 
to  the  president  himself.  All  the  favour  I  will  pre- 
tend  to  18,  that,  as  I  am  the  first  woman  who  has 
speared  desirous  of  good  company  and  agreeable 
cqnveraation,  I  may  take  and  keq)  the  upper  end  of 
the  taUe.  And  indeed  I  think  they  want  a  carver, 
which  I  can  be,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  can 
wish.  I  desire  your  thoughts  of  my  claim  as  soon  as 
yta  can.  Add  to  my  features  the  length  of  my  fance, 
whidi  is  fiiU  half-yard ;  though  I  never  knew  the 
nuon  of  it  till  you  gave  one  for  the  shortness  of 
youn.  If  I  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  belong  to 
the  above  described  fisu^,  I  would  feign  one ;  but,  to 
my  unspeakable  misfortune,  my  name  is  the  only 
disagreeable  prettiness  about  me ;  so  prythee  make 
cqe  for  me  that  si^iifies  all  the  deformity  in  the 
world.  You  understand  Latin,  but  be  sure  bring  it 
>A  witk  my  being,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
"  Your  most  £rightful  admirer, 

"  and  servant, 

"  A^n  17.-  u  HBCATI8SA." 
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•-^  HonUnem  pagina  nostra  tapU, 

MAXT.  X.  4. 

Men  and  their  manners  I  describe. 


It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned  Ibr 
mirthful  meetings  of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the  £ur 
sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of  conversation  which  we 
.find  in  coffee-houses.  Here  a  man  of  my  temper  is 
in  his  element ;  for,  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can  stiHbe 
more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well  as  pleased 
in  himself,  in  being  only  a  hearer.  It  is  a  secret 
known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no  small  use  in  the  oondnct 
of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's  oonversatiflo, 
the  first  thing  you  should  consider  is,  whether  he  has 
a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  yoa  should 
hear  him.  The  latter  is  the  more  general  desire,  and 
I  know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak  a  wati 
in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  obtain  daily 
feivours,  but  still  practise  a  skilful  attention  to  what- 
ever is  uttered  by  those  with  whom  they  convene. 
We  are  very  curious  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  grfiat 
men  and  their  clients ;  but  the  same  passions  and  in- 
terests move  men  in  lower  spheres ;  and  I,  that  hsn 
nothing  else  to  do  but  make  observations,  see  in  every 
parish,  street,  lane,  and  alley,  of  this  populous  city,  a 
little  potentate  that  has  his  court  and  his  flattoeiBy 
who  lay  snares  for  his  affection  and  favour,  by  the 
same  arts  that  are  practised  upon  men  in  hig^ 
stations. 
In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent^  men  differ  nh 
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ther  in  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  make  a  figure^ 
than  in  any  real  greatness  above  one  another.  I^  who 
am  at  the  coffee-house  at  six  in  a  mornings  know  that 
my  friend  Beaver  the  haberdasher  has  a  levee  of  more 
undissembled  friends  and  admirers^  than  most  of  the 
courtiers  or  generals  of  Great  Britain.  Every  man 
about  him  has^  perhaps^  a  newspaper  in  his  hand ; 
but  none  can  pretend  to  guess  what  step  will  be 
taken  in  any  one  court  of  Europe^  till  Mr.  Beaver 
lias  thrown  down  his  pipe^  and  declares  what  mea- 
sures the  allies  must  enter  into  upon  this  new  posture 
of  af^drs.  Our  coffee-house  is  near  one  of  the  inns 
of  courts  and  Beaver  has  the  audience  and  admiration 
of  his  neighbours^  from  six  till  within  a  quarter  of 
o^t,  at  which  time  he  is  interrupted  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  house ;  some  of  whom  are  ready  dressed 
finr  Westminster  at  eight  in  a  mornings  with  faces  as 
busy  as  if  they  were  retained  in  every  cause  there  ; 
and  others  come  in  their  night-gowns  to  saunter  away 
their  time  as  if  they  never  designed  to  go  thither.  1 
do  not  know  that  I  meet  in  any  of  my  walks^  objects 
which  move  both  my  spleen  and  laughter  so  effectu- 
allyj  as  those  young  fellows  at  the  Grecian^  Squire's, 
Searle's,  and  all  other  coffee-houses  adjacent  to  the 
kw^  who  rise  early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  pub- 
lish their  laziness.  One  would  think  these  young 
virtuosos  take  a  gay  cap  and  slippers^  with  a  scarf 
sod  party-coloured  gown,  to  be  ensigns  of  dignity  ; 
fiir  the  vain  things  approach  each  other  with  an  air, 
which  shows  they  regard  one  another  for  their  vest- 
ments. I  have  observed  that  the  superiority  among 
these  proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gallantry  and 
fafihion.  The  gentleman  in  the  strawberry  sasn,  who 
presides  so  much  over  the  rest,  has,  it  seems,  sub- 
scribed to  every  opera  this  last  winter,  and  is  supposed 
to  receive  favours  from  one  of  the  actresses. 
When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these  gentlemen 

y2 
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to  enjoy  any  longer  the  pleasures  of  their  dishabille, 
with  any  manner  of  confidence^  they  give  place  to 
men  who  have  business  or  good  sense  in  their  faces, 
and  come  to  the  colTee-house  either  to  transact  afiairs, 
or  enjoy  conversation.  The  persons  to  whose  beha- 
viour and  discourse  I  have  most  regard^  are  such  as 
are  between  these  two  sorts  of  men ;  such  as  have  not 
spirits  too  active  to  be  happy  and  well  pleased  in  a 
private  condition^  nor  complexions  too  warm  to  make 
them  neglect  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  Of 
these  sort  of  men  consist  the  worthier  part  of  man- 
kind; of  these  are  all  good  fathers^  genenms  bro- 
thers^ sincere  friends^  and  fsedthfiil  subjects.  Their 
entertainments  are  derived  rather  from  reaaon  than 
imagination ;  which  is  the  cause  that  there  is  bo  inn 
patience  or  instability  in  their  speech  or  action.  Yon 
see  in  their  countenances  they  are  at  home,  and  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  present  instant  as  it  panel) 
without  desiring  to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  any  pas- 
sion^ or  prosecuting  any  new  design,  lliese  are  the 
men  formed  for  society  and  those  little  communities 
which  we  express  by  tne  word  neighbourhoods. 

The  coifee-house  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  all 
that  live  near  it^  who  are  thus  turned  to  relish  calm 
and  ordinary  life.  Eubulus  presides  over  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day^  when  this  assembly  of  men  meet  to- 
gether. He  enjoys  a  great  fortune  handsomely^  with- 
out launching  into  expense ;  and  exerts  many  noUe 
and  useful  qualities,  without  appearing  in  any  puUie 
employment.  His  \%4sdom  and  knowledge  are  ser- 
viceable to  all  that  think  fit  to  make  use  of  them; 
and  he  does  the  office  of  a  counsel,  a  judge,  an  exe- 
cutor, and  a  friend,  to  all  his  acquaintance,  not  only 
i^nthout  the  profits  which  attend  such  ofiioes,  but  alw 
without  the  deference  and  homage  which  are  usually 
paid  to  them.  The  gi^nng  of  thanks  is  displeasing 
|o  him.     The  greatest  gratitude  you  can  show  hinii 
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18  to  let  him  see  that  you  are  a  better  man  for  his 
services  ;  and  that  you  are  as  ready  to  oblige  others^ 
as  he  is  to  oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends^  he  lends 
at  l^al  ^ue  considerable  sums  which  he  might 
highly  increase  by  rolling  in  the  public  stocks.  He 
does  not  consider  in  whose  hands  nis  money  will  im- 
prove mofit^  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Eubulus  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his  little 
diurnal  audience^  that  when  he  shakes  his  head  at 
any  piece  of  public  news^  they  all  of  them  appear 
dejected;  and,  on  the  contrary^  go  home  to  tneir 
dinners  with  a  good  stomach  and  cheerful  aspect 
when  Eubulus  seems  to  intimate  that  things  go  well. 
Nay  their  veneration  towards  him  is  so  greats  that 
when  they  are  in  other  company  they  speak  and  act 
after  him;  are  wise  in  his  sentences,  and  are  no 
Moner  sat  down  at  their  own  tables^  but  they  hope 
or  fear^  rejoice  or  despond^  as  they  saw  him  do  at  the 
ooffee-house.  In  a  word,  every  man  is  £ubulus  as 
poon  as  his  back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the  several 
reigns  that  succeeded  each  other  &om  day-break  till 
dinner-time,  I  shall  mention  the  monarchs  of  the 
afternoon  on  another  occasion^  and  shut  up  the  whole 
leries  of  them  with  the  history  of  Tom  the  Tyrant*; 
whoy  as  the  first  minister  of  the  coffee-house^  takes 
the  government  upon  him  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives  his  orders  in 
ike  most  arbitrary  manner  to  the  servants  below  him^ 
88  to  the  disposition  of  liquors^  coal,  and  cinders. 

R 

*  Hie  waiter  of  that  cofTee-house^  frequently  nick-named  Sir 
IWmas. 
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Nunquam  aliud  juUuraf  aliud  sapientia  dicit. 

juv.  SAT.  xiv.  821. 

Good  taste  and  nature  always  speak  the  same. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this  country 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the 
rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day  together, 
being  wondcrftdly  struck  with  the  sight  of  every 
thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  since  their 
departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make  many  inqui- 
ries of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer  relating  to  their 
manners  and  conversation,  as  also  concerning  the  re- 
marks which  they  made  in  this  country :  for  next  to 
the  forming  a  right  notion  of  such  strangers  I  should 
be  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they  have  con- 
ceived of  us. 

The  upholsterer  finding  my  friend  very  inquisitive 
about  these  his  lodgers,  brought  him  sometime  since 
a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  assured  him  were 
^vritten  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Rash  Tow,  and,  as 
he  supposes,  left  behind  by  some  mistake.  These 
papers  arc  now  translated,  and  contain  abundance  of 
very  odd  observations,  which  I  find  this  little  frater- 
nity of  kings  made  during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of 
Great  Britain.  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  ft 
short  specimen  of  them  in  this  paper,  and  may  per- 
haps communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the 
article  of  London  are  the  following  words,  whidi 
without  doubt  arc  meant  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul : 

'  On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there  stands  a 
Luge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  nation  of 
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which  I  am  king.  Our  good  brother  E  Tow  O  Koam, 
.  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  opinion  it  was  made  by  the 
hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is  consecrated. 
The  kings  of  Granajar  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe 
that  it  was  created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on 
the  same  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But  for  my  own 
part,  by  the  best  information  that  I  could  get  of  this 
matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious  pile 
WBs  fgishioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears  by  several 
tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a  wonder- 
ful variety  in  this  country.  It  was  probably  at  first 
a  huge  misshapen  rock  that  grew  upon  tne  top  of 
the  hill,  which  the  natives  of  the  country,  after  having 
cut  into  a  kind  of  regular  figure,  bored  and  hollowed 
with  incredible  pains  and  industry,  till  they  had 
wrought  in  it  all  those  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns 
into  which  it  is  divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this 
rock  was  thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  pro- 
digious number  of  hands  must  have  been  employed  in 
dbipping  the  outside  of  it,  which  is  now  as  smooth  as 
the  surface  of  a  pebble ;  and  is  in  several  places  hewn 
out  into  pillars  that  stand  like  the  trunks  of  so  many 
trees  bound  about  the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.  It 
18  probable  that  when  this  great  work  was  begun, 
wmch  must  have  been  many  hundred  years  ago, 
there  was  some  religion  among  this  people;  for  they 
give  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and  have  a  tradition 
that  it  was  designed  for  men  to  pay  their  devotion  in. 
And  indeed  there  are  several  reasons  which  make  us 
think  that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly 
among  them  some  sort  of  worship;  for  they  set  apart 
every  seventh  day  as  sacred:  but  upon  my  going  into 
one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day,  I  could  not  ob- 
serve any  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their  behaviour. 
There  was  indeed  a  man  in  black,  who  was  mounted 
above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter  something  with  a 
great  deal  of  vehemence;  but  as  for  those  underneath 
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him^  instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity  of 
the  place^  they  were  most  of  them  bowing  and  cout- 
sying  to  one  another^  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  fast  asleep. 

^  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to 
attend  us^  that  had  enough  of  our  language  to  make 
themselves  understood  in  some  few  particulars.  But 
we  soon  perceived  these  two  were  great  enemies  to  one 
another^  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the  same  story. 
We  could  make  a  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them^ 
that  this  island  was  very  much  infested  with  a  moa- 
strous  kind  of  animals^  in  the  shape  of  men,  called 
whigs;  and  he  often  told  us,  that  he  hoped  we  should 
meet  with  none  of  them  in  our  way,  for  that,  if  we  didf 
they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for  being  kiofli. 

^  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much  of  s 
kind  of  animal  called  a  tory,  that  was  as  great  a  moo- 
ster  as  the  whig,  and  would  treat  us  as  ill  for  beinff  fin 
reigners.  These  two  creatures,  it  seems  are  bom  with  s 
secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and  engage  when  thef 
meet  as  naturally  as  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  • 
But  as  we  saw  none  of  eitner  of  these  species^  we  are 
ape  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  with  misrepre- 
sentations and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an  acommt 
of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really  in  their  country. 

'  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  out  wan. 
the  discourse  of  our  interpreters ;  which  we  put  toge- 
ther as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to  understand  bat 
here  and  there  a  word  of  what  they  said,  and  after- 
wards making  up  the  meaning  of  it  among  oursdves. 
The  men  of  the  country  are  very  cunning  and  ingeni- 
ous  in  handicraft  works,  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that 
we  often  saw  young  lusty  raw-boned  fellows  carried 

*  Of  these  two  animals  the  Indian  kings  could  have  no  i 
and  therefore  seem  here  to  be  illustrating  obscttrum  per  obta 
.md  explaining  the  monsters  spoken  of  here  by  animala  thtt 
not  reiUly  in  their  country. 
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np  and  down  the  streets  in  little  covered  rooms,  by  a 
.Goaple  of  porters^  who  were  hired  for  that  service. 
Their  dress  is  likewise  very  barbarous,  for  they  almost 
strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and  bind  their 
bodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
are  the  occasion  of  several  distempers  among  them, 
which  our  country  is  entirely  free  from.  Instead  of 
those  beautifid  feathers  with  which  we  adorn  our 
headsy  they  often  buy  up  a  mpnstrous  bush  of  hair, 
which  covers  their  heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large 
fleece  below  the  middle  of  their  backs ;  with  which 
they  walk  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proud 
of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  growth. 

'  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diversions, 
where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  men  of  their 
oountxy  running  down  a  st£^,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that 

discoi 


might  have  discovered  who  were  the  persons  of  the 
greatest  abilities  among  them ;  but  instead  of  that, 
they  conveyed  us  into  a  huge  room  lighted  up  with 
abimdance  of  candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still 
above  three  hours  to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  per- 
finrmed  by  others,  who  it  seems  were  paid  for  it. 

*  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able 

to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our  remarks 

upon  them  at  a  distance.     They  let  the  hair  of  their 

leads  grow  to  a  great  length;  but  as  the  men  make  a 

Teat  show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of  their 

jni,  the  women,  who  they  say  have  very  fine  heads 

■  hair^  tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  from  being 

en.     The  women  look  like  angels,  and  would  be 

we  beautiful  than  the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black 

its  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces,  and 

aetimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures.     I  have  observed 

t  those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very  soon ;  but 

sn  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are 

7  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have 
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seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  afternoon^  which 
was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
breeches  and  petticoats,  with  many  other  curious  ob- 
servations which  I  shall  reserve  for  another  occasioii. 
I  cannot  however  conclude  this  paper  without  taking 
notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  remarks  there  now  and 
then  appears  something  very  reasonable.  I  cannot 
likewise  forbear  observing,  that  we  are  all  guiltv  in 
some  measure  of  the  same  narrow  way  of  thiwlring 
which  we  meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the  Indian 
journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs,  dresses^  and  man- 
ners of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  extrava- 
gant, if  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  our  own. 
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Torquet  ab  obscemisjam  nunc  temumUnu  aurem^ 

HOR.  KP.  H.  ].  127» 

He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth. 

ron. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  My  fortune,  quality  and  person,  are  such  m 
render  me  as  conspicuous  as  any  young  woman  ui 
town.  It  is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  vain- 
ties;  but  I  have,  from  a  very  careful  education,  con- 
tracted a  great  aversion  to  the  forward  air  and  fashioo 
which  is  practised  in  all  public  places  and  ass^n- 
blies.     I  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  style  and 
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nanner  of  onr  plays.  I  was  last  night  at  the  Funeral 
trhere  a  confident  lover  in  the  play>  speaking  of  his 
feistress^  cries  out— ^  Oh  that  Harriot !  to  fmd  these 
inns  about  the  waist  of  that  beauteous^  struggling^ 
md  at  last  yielding  fedr !'  Such  an  image  as  this  ought 
iy  no  means  to  be  presented  to  a  chaste  and  regular 
(ndienoe.  I  expect  your  opinion  of  this  sentence, 
md  recommend  to  your  consideration,  as  a  Spectator, 
he  oondact  of  the  stage  at  present  with  relation  to 
iiflstity  and  modesty. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 
'*  Your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher." 

• 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is  so  just,  that 
!lie  offence  is  gross  enough  to  have  displeased  persons 
iHio  cannot  pretend  to  that  delicacy  and  modesty  of 
whack  she  is  mistress.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If  the  audience  would 
tmt  consider  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  sprightly 
lialogue  for  five  acts  together,  they  would  allow  a 
(mter,  when  he  wants  wit,  and  can't  please  any  other- 
vise,  to  help  it  out  with  a  little  smuttiness.  I  will 
uiswer  for  the  poets,  that  no  one  ever  writ  bawdry, 
for  any  other  reason  but  dearth  of  invention.  When 
llie  author  cannot  strike  out  of  himself  any  more  of 
^t  which  he  has  superior  to  those  who  make  up  the 
Iralk  of  his  audience,  his  natural  recourse  is  to  that 
wiaeh  he  has  in  common  with  them ;  and  a  descrip- 
dmi  which  gratifies  a  sensual  appetite  will  please, 
when  the  author  has  nothing  about  him  to  delight  a 
refined  imagination.  It  is  to  such  a  poverty  we  must 
inpnte  this  and  all  other  sentences  in  plays,  which 
ne  of  this  kind,  and  which  are  commonly  termed 
hscions  expressions*. 

*  Be  it  said  here  to  the  honour  of  the  author  of  this  paper, 
tefc  he  practised  the  lessons  which  he  taught,  and  did  not  re- 
ject good  advice  from  what  quarter  soever  it  came.    He  pv&bMv^ 
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Tills  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  wit  has 
been  used  more  or  less  by  most  cf  this  authors  who 
have  succeeded  on  the  stage;  though  I  know  but  one 
who  has  professedly  writ  a  play  upon  the  basis  of  the 
desire  of  multiplying  our  species^  and  that  is^  the  polite 
Sir  George  Etheridge ;  if  I  understand  what  the  lady 
would  be  at^  in  the  play  called  She  Would  if  Slie 
Could.  Other  poets  have  here  and  there  given  an  in-< 
timation  that  there  is  this  design^  under  all  the  dis- 
guises and  affectations  which  a  lady  may  put  on ;  but 
no  author^  except  this^  has  made  sure  work  of  it^  and 
put  the  imaginations  of  the  audienceupon  thisonepur- 
pose  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  comedy.  It 
has  always  fared  accordingly;  for  whether  it  be  that 
all  who  go  to  this  piece  would  if  they  could^  or  that 
the  innocents  go  to  it^  to  guess  only  what  she  would 
if  she  could^  the  play  has  always  been  well  received* 

It  lifts  a  heavy  empty  sentence^  when  there  is 
added  to  it  a  lascivious  gesture  of  body ;  and  when 
it  is  too  low  to  be  raised  even  by  that^  a  flat  mean- 
ing is  enlivened  by  making  it  a  double  one.  Writers 
who  want  genius  never  fail  of  keeping  this  secret 
in  reserve^  to  create  a  laugh  or  raise  a  clap.  I^  who 
know  nothing  of  women  but  &om  seeing  plays^  can 
give  great  guesses  at  the  whole  structure  of  the 
fair  sex^  by  being  innocently  placed  in  the  pitj  and 
insulted  by  the  petticoats  oi  their  dancers;  the  ad- 
vantages of  whose  pretty  persons  are  a  great  help  to 
a  dull  play.  When  a  poet  flags  in  writing  lusci- 
ously, a  pretty  girl  can  move  lasciviously,  and  have 
the  same  good  consequence  for  the  author.  Doll 
poets  in  this  case  use  their  audiences,  as  dull 
p  irasites  do  their  patrons ;  when  they  cannot  lon- 
ger divert  then  with  their  wit  or  humour,  they  bait 

tll':^;  liidy's  letter,  and  approved  her  indignation.     He  submitted  to 
hr-r  ccMSurc,  condemned  himself  publicly,  and  corrected  tbe  ob- 
noxlciis  passage  of  his  plav,  in  a  new  edition  which  waa  publiabed 
iu  1712, 
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thrir  esjtB  with  something  which  is  agreeable  to  their 
temper,  though  below  their  understanding.  Apicius 
cumot  resist  being  pleased,  if  you  give  him  an  ac- 
eoont  ci  a  delicious  meal ;  or  Clodius,  if  you  describe 
a  wanton  beauty ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
do  not  awake  those  inclinations  in  them,  no  men  are 
better  judges  of  what  is  just  and  delicate  in  convcr- 
astion.  But,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  easier 
to  talk  to  the  man  than  to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  ^vriters  of  least  learning 
are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious  way.  The  poetesses  of 
the  age  have  done  wonders  in  this  kind ;  and  we  are 
oUiged  to  the  lady  who  writ  Ibrahim*,  for  introduc- 
ing a  preparatory  scene  to  the  very  action,  when  the 
emperor  throws  his  handkerchief  as  a  signal  for  his 
miakress  to  f<^ow  him  into  the  most  retired  part  of 
the  seraglio.  It  must  be  confessed  his  Turkish  ma- 
jeilj  went  off  with  a  good  air ;  but  methoi^ht  we 
made  but  a  sad  figure  who  waited  without.  This  in- 
genious gentlewoman,  in  this  piece  of  bawdry,  re- 
ined upon  an  author  of  the  same  sext,  who,  m  the 
Ro/mr,  makes  a  country  'squire  strip  to  his  Holland 
drawers.  For  Blunt  is  disappointed,  and  the  empe- 
for  is  understood  to  go  on  to  the  utmost.  The  plea- 
ttatry  of  stripping  almost  naked  has  been  since  prac- 
tised, where  indeed  it  should  have  been  begun,  very 
suoeessfully  at  Bartholomew  fair :[. 

It  is  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that,  in  one  of  the 
absnre-mentioned  female  compositions,  the  Rover  is 
nay  frequently  sent  on  the  same  errand ;  as  I  take  it, 
dbcwe  once  erery  act.  This  is  not  wholly  unnatural ; 
ht,  they  say,  tne  men-authors  draw  themselves  in 
tiietr  chief  characters,  and  the  women- writers  may  be 
lUowed  the  same  liberty.  Thus,  as  the  male  wit  gives 

•  Mrs.  Mary  Pix.  f  Mrs.  Bhen. 

\  The  appearance  of  Lady  Mary,  a  rope-daticer  at  Bartho- 
lomew fair,  gave  occasion  to  this  proper  aniniadYersion. 
VOL.  V.  Z 
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his  hero  a  great  fortune^  the  female  gives  her  heroine 
a  good  gallant  at  the  end  of  the  play.  But,  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  play  one  can  go  to^  but  the  hero  or 
fine  gentleman  of  it  struts  off  upon  the  same  aooounty 
and  leaves  us  to  consider  what  good  ofiice  he  has  put 
us  to^  or  to  employ  ourselves  as  we  please.  To  be 
plain^  a  man  wo  frequents  plays  would  have  a  veij 
respectful  notion  of  himself^  were  he  to  reoollect  how 
often  he  has  been  used  as  a  pimp  to  ravishing  tyrants 
or  successful  rakes.  When  the  actors  make  uieir  exit 
on  this  good  occasion^  the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  an 
examining  glance  from  the  pit^  to  see  how  they  relish 
what  passes ;  and  a  few  lewd  fools  are  very  ready  tb 
employ  their  talents  upon  the  composure  or  freeaaai 
of  their  looks.     Such  incidents  as  these  make 


ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  from  the  playhonae; 
and  others  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a  play  *,  lest  it 
should  prove  too  luscious  to  admit  their  going  with 
any  countenance  to  it  on  the  second. 

If  men  of  wit^  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the  stagey 
instead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giving  delight,  wodd 
turn  their  thoughts  upon  raising  it  from  such  good 
natural  impulses  as  are  in  the  audience^  but  are  choked 
up  by  vice  and  luxury,  they  would  not  only  please^ 
but  befriend  us  at  the  same  time.  If  a  man  had  a 
mind  to  be  new  in  his  way  of  writing,  might  not  he 
who  is  now  represented  as  a  fine  gentleman,  thou^ 
he  betrays  the  honour  and  bed  of  his  neighbour  and 
friend,  and  lies  with  half  the  women  in  the  play,  and 
is  at  last  rewarded  with  her  of  the  best  character  in 
it ;  I  say,  upon  giving  the  comedy  another  cast,  midt 
not  such  a  one  divert  the  audience  quite  as  well,  ii  tt 
the  catastrophe  he  were  found  out  for  a  traitor,  and 

*  On  the  first  night  of  the  exhibition  of-  a  new  play,  virtuoui 
women  about  this  time  came  to  see  it  in  masks,  then  worn  hf 
women  of  the  town  as  the  characteristiG  mark  of  their  boB^ 
prostitutes. 
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met  with  contempt  accordingly  ?  There  is  seldom  a 
person  devoted  to  above  one  darling  vice  at  a  time^ 
80  that  there  is  room  enough  to  catdi  at  men's  hearts 
to  their  good  and  advantage^  if  the  poets  will  attempt 
it  with  the  honesty  which  becomes  their  characters. 

There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or  his  mis- 
tress^  in  a  manner  so  very  abandoned^  as  not  to  be  ca- 
pable of  relishins  an  agreeable  character^  that  is  no 
way  a  slave  to  ei^er  of  those  pursuits.  A  man  that, 
is  temperate^  generous^  valiant^  chaste^  flEiithful^  and 
honesty  maj,  at  the  same  time>  have  wit^  humour, 
mirth,  gooo-breedin^,  and  gallantry.  While  he  ex- 
erts these  latter  quidities,  twenty  occasions  might  be 
invented  to  showne  is  master  of  the  other  noble  vir- 
tues. Such  characters  would  smite  and  reprove  the 
beait  of  a  man  of  sense,  when  he  is  given  up  to  his 
pleasures.  He  would  see  he  has  been  mistaken  all 
this  while,  and  be  convinced  that  a  sound  constitu- 
tion and  an  innocent  mind  are  the  true  ingredients 
ftr  becoming  and  enjoying  life.  All  men  of  true 
tttte  would  call  a  man  of  wit,  who  should  turn  his 
ambition  this  way,  a  ^end  and  benefeu^or  to  his 
eonntry ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  what  name  they  would 
give  hun  who  makes  use  of  his  capacity  for  contrary 
purposes. 

R 
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No.  52.    MONDAY,  APRIL  3l>,  I7II. 


TUG.  .xy.  L  • 

To  crown  ihv  vorth.  sbe  sliall  tv  crvr  tikiaeb 
And  nulx  th«e  &dMr  «>f  a  Ixauuous  one. 

An  ingenious  ecunesiMMident,  like  a  8|triglitlT  vifc 
will  al^-ap  have  the  last  word.  I  did  not  thuk  Mf 
last  letter  to  the  deftirmed  fratemitT  would  liaT«  w^ 
casioned  anr  answer^  espedally  since  I  had  uiwnwdl 
them  so  sudden  a  visit :  but  as  they  think  thtj  ott* 
not  show  too  gnst  a  veneration  for  my  penMi,  thqf 
have  alxt^ady  sent  me  up  an  answer.  As  to  the  pry 
sal  of  a  marrii^  between  myself  and  the  "^■"^^■^ 
Hecaii^sa.  I  have  but  one  (Ejection  to  it :  which  Mb 
that  all  the  society  will  expect  to  be  acquainted  wilfc 
her:  and  who  can  be  sure  of  keeping  a  wtoamll 
heart  lon^^.  where  she  mav  have  «»  much  choice?  I 
am  the  nuuv  ulanucvi  at  this,  becaus^^  the  lady  ioeBi 
pait'oui'.irly  smitten  with  men  of  their  make. 

I  l-eliove  I  shall  sot  mv  hctirt  upim  her :  and  think 
newr  ;ho  a\  orse  of  r.iy  niistivss  for  an  opicram  a  smart 
fellow  uTit.  as  he  thouj:ht.ai::rkinst  her :  it  doe*  but  the 
more  reivmmend  hor  to  me.  At  the  s:mie  time  I  cn- 
not  but  discover  that  hismali<v  is  stixleu  tram  Martial: 

W>.ij«  in  the  iiTi:  c-j  try  j.*^  >irs:  I  r...rf. 
Am  Sc&ri  lie  tfcr.j'tir^  S.rcc;  :r.  :>.v  :»r^j*, 
WKiX  ^r>e&.  viv*:  oirtj^  wr^:  Ar^wsh  1  cr.i^nii  ' 
Bm  viws  the  cirsiic  <:r.:(r7*i  I  vw  cxnc>i. 
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''  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received,  as  a  signal 
mark  of  your  favour  and  brotherly  affection.     We 
shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  your  short  face  in  Oxford : 
and  since  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  your  speculations^  and  our  personal  de- 
formities in  some  sort  by  you  recorded  to  all  posterity ; 
we  hold  ourselves  in  gratitude  bound  to  receive,  with 
the  highest  respect,  all  such  persons  as  for  their  extra- 
ordinary merit  you  shall  think  fit^  from  time  to  time, 
to  recommend  unto  the  Board.     As  for  the  Pictish 
damsel,  we  have  an  easy  chair  prepared  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table :  whidi  we  doubt  not  but  she  will 
grace  with  a  veiy  hideous  aspect,  and  much  better  be- 
oometheseatinuienativeandunafiected  unoomeliness 
of  her  person,  than  with  all  the  superficial  airs  of  the 
pencQ^  which,  as  you  have  very  ingeniously  observed, 
vanish  with  a  breath,  and  the  most  innocent  adorer 
may  de&ce  the  shrine  with  a  salutation,  and,  in  the  li- 
teral sense  of  our  poets,  snatch  and  imprint  his  balmy 
kisses,  and  devour  her  melting  lips.     In  short,  the 
only  iaces  of  the  Pictish  kind  that  will  endure  the 
weather,  must  be  of  Dr.  Carbuncle's  die ;  though 
his,  in  truth,  has  cost  him  a  world  the  painting ;  but 
then  he  boasts  with  Zeuxis,  in  cetermtatem  pingo ; 
and  oft  jocosely  tells  the  fair  ones,  would  they  acquire 
colours  that  would  stand  kissing,  they  must  no  longer 
paint,  but  drink  for  a  complexion :  a  maxim  that  in 
this  our  age  has  been  pursued  with  no  ill  success;  and 
bas  been  as  admirable  in  its  effects,  as  the  famous  cos- 
metic mentioned  in  the  Postman,  and  invented  by  the 
lenowned  British  Hippocrates  of  the  pestle  and  mor- 
tar; making  the  party,  after  a  due  course,  rosy,  hale, 
«idairy :  and  the  best  and  most  approved  receipt  now 
extant,  for  the  fever  of  the  spirits.  But  to  return  to 
our  female  candidate,  who,  I  understand,  is  returned 

z3 
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to  herself^  and  will  no  longer  hang  out  false  o 
as  she  is  the  first  of  her  sex  that  has  done  us  s 
an  honour,  she  will  certainly  in  a  very  short  tim 
in  prose  and  verse,  be  a  lady  of  the  most  cell 
deformity  now  living,  and  meet  with  admire 
as  frightful  as  herself.  But  being  a  long-headi 
tlewoman,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  she  has  some  i 
design  than  you  have  yet  penetrated;  and  perk 
more  mind  to  the  Spectator  than  any  of  his  frat 
as  the  person  of  all  the  world  she  could  like  for 
mour:  and  if  so,  really  I  cannot  but  appla 
choice,  and  should  be  glad  if  it  might  lie  in  my 
to  effect  an  amicable  accommodation  betwixt  tv 
of  such  different  extremes,  as  the  only  possible  i 
ent  to  mend  the  breed,  and  rectify  the  physiogi 
the  family  on  both  sides.  And  again,  as  she  ii 
of  a  very  fluent  elocution,  you  need  not  fear  th 
first  child  will  be  bom  dumb,  which  otherwi 
might  have  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  c 
be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  nothing  shocking  ii 
though  she  has  not  a  face  like  a  john-apple,  ] 
late  friend  of  mine,  who  at  sixty-five  ventured  c 
of  fifteen,  very  frequently  in  the  remaining  fi^ 
of  his  life  gave  me  to  understand,  that,  as  oli 
•then  seemed,  when  they  were  first  married,  he 
spouse  could  make  but  four  score ;  so  may 
Hecatissa  very  justly  allege  hereafter,  that  fl 
visaged  as  she  may  then  be  thought,  upon  the 
ding- day  Mr.  Spectator  and  she  had  but  half  a 
face  betwixt  them ;  and  this  my  verv  worthy 
cessor,  Mr.  Serjeant  Chin,  always  maintained  1 
more  than  the  true  oval  proportion  between  id 
wife.  But  as  this  may  be  a  new  thing  to  yc 
have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  from  vfa 
shall  allow  you  what  time  you  think  fit  to  o 
^wi  It ;  not  without  some  hope  of  seeing  at  hi 
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thoughts  hereapon  subjoined  to  mine^  and  which  is 
an  hoo0ttr  mucii  desired^  by^ 

"  SIR, 

**  Your  assured  friend, 

"  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  HUGH  GOBLIN, 
«  Prases.** 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it ;  but  as  it 
is  written  in  my  own  praise,  I  cannot  from  my  heart 
suppress  it. 

*'  8IB, 

**  You  proposed,  in  your  Spectator  of  last  Tues- 
day^ Mr.  Hobbs's  hypothesis  fw  solving  that  very 
odd  pknnomenon  of  laughter.      You  have  made  the 
hypothesis  valuable  by  espousing  it  yourself;  for 
luul  it  continued  Mr.  Hobbs's,  nobody  would  have 
minded  it.     Now  here  this  perplexed  case  arises. 
A  certain  company  laughed  very  heartily  upon  the 
reading  of  that  very  paper  of  yours;  and  the  truth  on 
it  is,  he  must  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  con- 
stancy that  could  stand  out  against  so  much  comedy, 
and  not  do  as  we  did.     Now  there  are  few  men  in 
the  world  so  far  lost  to  all  good  sense,  as  to  look  upon 
you  to  be  a  man  in  a  state  of  folly  '  inferior  to  him- 
idf.' — ^Pray  then  how  do  you  justify  your  hypothesis 
of  laughter? 
-  Tlmraday,  the  86tfa  of  "  Your  most  humble,  ^^ 

the  monlh  of  fools."  "  Q»  R« 


SIR, 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  must  desire  you  to 
wcolfeet  yourself;  and  you  will  find,  that  when 
yon  did  me  tlie  honour  to  be  so  merry  over  my 
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paper^  yon  laughed  at  the  idiot>  the  German  oomtier, 
the  gaper^  the  merry-andrew^  the  haberdasher^  the 
biter^  the  butt^  and  not  at 

Your  humble  servanty 

R  THE  SPECTATOR. 


No.  53,    TUESDAY,  MAY  1,  1711. 


—  JUiqwrndo  bonus  dormUat  Homerus. 

HOB.  ARS  FOR.  SS9. 

Homer  Inmself  hath  been  observed  to  nod. 


Mr  correspondents  grow  so  numerous,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  frequently  inserting  their  applications  to  me. 

'*  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  your  endea- 
vours to  adorn  that  sex,  which  is  the  fairest  part  of 
the  visible  creation,  are  well  received  and  like  to 
prove  not  unsuccessful.  The  triumph  of  Daphne 
over  her  sister  Lsetitia  has  been  the  subject  of  con* 
versation  at  several  tea-tables  where  I  have  been 

E resent ;  and  I  have  observed  the  fair  circle  not  t 
ttle  pleased  to  find  you  considering  them  as  reason- 
able creatures,  and  endeavouring  to  banish  thst 
Mahometan  custom,  which  had  too  much  prevailed 
even  in  this  island,  of  treating  women  as  if  they  had 
no  souls.  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  finishiiig 
of  these  lovely  pieces  ofhuman  nature,  besides  the 
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^  and  applying  their  ambition  properly,  and 
5ping  them  up  to  a  sense  of  what  is  their  true 

Epictetus,  that  plain  honest  philosopher,  as 
s  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears  to  have  under- 
hem,  as  well  as  the  polite  St.  Evremont,  and 

this  point  very  luckily.  '  When  young  wo- 
nys  he,  '  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  hear 
lyes  called  Mistresses,  and  are  made  to  believe 
eir  only  business  is  to  please  the  men ;  they 
lately  b^in  to  dress,  and  place  all  their  hopes 
adorning  of  their  persons;  it  is  therefore,' 
les  he,  '  worth  the  while  to  endeavour  by  all 
to  make  them  sensible  that  the  honour  paid  to 
I  ooly  upon  account  of  their  conducting  them- 
with  virtue,  modesty,  and  discretion/ 
ow  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  further,  and  to 
your  cares  for  the  improvement  of  the  feir 
ore  effectual,  I  would  propose  a  new  method 
MB  applications  which  are  said  to  convey  their 
by  sympathy ;  and  that  is,  that  in  order  to 
sn  the  mistress,  you  shoidd  give  a  new  cdu- 
bo  the  lover,  and  teach  the  men  not  to  be  any 
dazzled  by  false  charms  and  unreal  beauty. 
It  but  think  that  if  our  sex  knew  always  how 
3  their  esteem  justly,  the  other  would  not  be 
1  wanting  to  themselves  in  deserving  it.  For 
being  enamoured  Avith  a  woman  of  sense  and 
is  an  improvement  to  a  man's  understanding 
rals,  and  the  passion  is  ennobled  by  the  object 
inspires  it;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  appearing 
i  to  a  man  of  a  wise  and  elegant  mind,  carries 
If  no  small  degree  of  merit  and  accomplish- 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  one  way  to  make 
men  yet  more  agreeable  is,  to  make  the  men 
irtuous.     I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant 

^*  R.  B." 
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''  SIR, 

*^  Yours  of  Saturday  last  I  read^  not  withoot 
some  resentment ;  but  I  wiU  suppose  when  yoa  saj 
you  expect  an  inundation  of  ribands  and  brocadei^ 
and  to  see  many  new  vanities  which  the  women  wiU 
iaU.  into  upon  a  peace  with  France,  that  yoa  intend 
only  the  unthinking  part  of  our  sex ;  ana  what  me- 
thods can  reduce  them  to  reason  is  hard  to  imagine. 

"  But,  Sir,  there  are  others  yet  that  your  instme- 
tions  might  be  of  great  use  to,  who,  after  their  bat 
endeavours,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  acquit  then- 
selves  to  a  censorious  world.  I  am  &r  from  thinlring 
you  can  altogether  disapprove  of  oonvemtion  bs- 
tween  ladies  and  gentlemen,  r^ulated  by  the  mki 
of  honour  and  prudence ;  and  have  thought  it  n 
observation  not  iU-made,  that,  where  that  was  whol^ 
denied,  the  women  lost  their  wit,  and  the  men  thor 
good  manners.  It  is  sure,  from  those  improper 
liberties  you  mentioned,  that  a  sent  of  undiwtiwgaish* 
ing  people  shall  banish  from  their  drawing-rooms  the 
best-bred  men  in  the  world,  and  condenm  those  that 
do  not.  Your  stating  this  point  mig|ht,  I  think,  bt 
of  good  use,  as  well  as  much  oblige, 

'*  SIR, 

"  Your  admirer  and 

"  most  humble  servant, 

•*  April  26th."  '<  ANNA  BB1.LA." 

No  answer  to  this,  tiU  Anna  Bella  sends  a  de- 
scription of  those  she  calls  the  best-bred  men  in  the 
world. 


''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 


"  1  AM  &  gentleman  who  for  many  years  hut  peit 
have  been  well  known  to  be  truly  splenetic,  and  thit 
my  spleen  arises  from  having  contracted  so  greet 
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a  delicacy^  by  reading  the  best  authors  and  keeping 
the  most  refined  company^  that  I  cannot  bear  theieast 
inpropriety  of  language  or  rusticity  of  behaviour. 
Now,  Sir>  I  have  ever  looked  upon  this  as  a  wise  dis- 
temper; but  by  late  observations  find  that  every 
heavy  wretch,  who  has  nothing  to  say>  excuses  his 
dulniess  by  complaining  of  the  spleen.  Nay,  I  saw 
the  other  day  two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitchen  set  up 
fiir  ity  call  mr  a  pint  and  pipes,  and  only  by  guzzling 
Kqiior  to  each  other's  healtn,  and  wafting  smoke  in 
each  othef^s  fiEux,  pretend  to  throw  off  the  spleen.  I 
appeal  to  you  whether  these  dishonours  are  to  be 
done  to  the  distemper  of  the  great  and  the  polite. 
I  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  infiorm  these  fellows  that  they 
liave  not  tne  spleen,  because  they  cannot  talk  without 
the  help  of  a  glass  at  their  mouths,  or  convey  their 
ynaonmg  to  eock  Other  without  the  inteiposition  of 
doiidB.  If  you  will  not  do  this  with  all  speed,  I 
aaaore  you,  for  my  part,  I  will  wholly  quit  the  disease, 
and  fior  the  future  be  merry  with  tne  vulgar. 

"  I  am,  SIB, 

*'  Your  humble  servant." 

*'  SIB, 

*'  This  is  to  let  you  understand  that  I  am  a  re- 

^onned  Starer,  and  conceived  a  detestation  for  that 

practice  from  what  you  have  writ  upon  the  subject. 

But  as  you  have  been  very  severe  upon  the  behaviour 

of  us  men  at  divine  service,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so 

apparently  partial  to  the  women,  as  to  let  them  go 

w&dly  unobserved.     If  they  do  every  thing  that  is 

possible  to  attract  our  eyes,  are  we  more  culpable 

tban  they  for  looking  at  them  ?  I  happened  last  Sun- 

^T  to  be  shut  into  a  pew,  which  was  fiill  of  young 

Wies  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.     When  the 

*^ce  began,  I  had  not  room  to  kneel  at  the  confes- 

^  but  as  I  stood  kept  my  eyes  from  wandering  as 
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well  OS  I  was  able^  till  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
a  Peeper^  resolyed  to  bring  down  my  looks  f 
my  devotion  on  herself.  You  are  to  know^  Sir, 
Peep^  works  with  her  hands^  eyes^  and  fan ; 
which  is  continually  in  motion^  while  she 
she  is  not  actually  the  admiration  of  some  0| 
starer  in  the  congregation.  As  I  stood  utter, 
loss  how  to  behave  myself^  surrounded  as  I  wi 
Peeper  so  placed  herself  as  to  be  kneeling  just 
me.  She  displayed  the  most  beautiful  boson  ii 
able^  which  heaved  and  fell  with  some  fervour, 
a  delicate  well-shaped  arm  held  a  fan  over  he 
It  was  not  in  nature  to  command  one's  eyes  fra 
object.  I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  also 
fan,  which  had  on  it  various  figures  very  impn 
b^old  on  that  occasion.  There  lay  in  the  la 
the  piece  a  Venus^  under  a  purple  canopy  fiorla 
curious  wreaths  of  drapery^  half  naked^  at 
with  a  train  of  Cupids^  who  were  busied  in  fi 
her  as  she  slept.  Behind  her  was  drawn  a 
peeping  over  the  silken  fence^  and  threatening  tc 
through  it.  I  frequently  offered  to  turn  mi 
another  way^  but  was  still  detained  by  the  £aaa 
of  the  Peeper's  eyes,  who  had  long  practised 
in  them,  to  recal  the  parting  glances  of  her  beh 
You  see  my  complaint ;  and  hope  you  willtak< 
mischievous  people,  the  Peepers,  into  your 
deration.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think  a  3 
as  much  more  pernicious  than  a  Starer,  as  i 
buscade  is  more  to  be  feared  than  an  open  as8 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
'^  Your  most  obedient  serva 

This  peeper,  using  both  fan  and  eyes,  to  be 
dered  as  a  Jrict,  and  proceed  accordingly. 
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''  KINO  LATINU8  TO  THE  SPECTATOR^  OREETING." 

''  Thocqh  some  may  think  we  descend  frcmi  our 
imperial  dignity^  in  holding  correspondence  with  a 
pnvate  litterato ;  yet,  as  we  have  great  respect  to  all 
rood  intentions  for  our  service,  we  do  not  esteem  it 
beneath  us  to  return  you  our  royal  thanks  for  what 
joa  published  in  our  behalf,  while  under  confine- 
ment in  the  enchanted  castle  of  the  savoy,  and  for 
roar  mention  of  a  subsidy  for  a  prince  i^  misfortmie. 
nus  jroiir  timely  zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts  of  divers 
lb  be  aiding  nnto  us,  if  we  coidd  propose  the  means. 
We  bave  taken  their  good-will  into  consideration, 
ind  kave  contrived  a  method  which  will  be  easy  to 
Ihne  wbo  shall  eive  the  aid,  and  not  unacceptable  to 
te  who  receive  it.  A  consort  of  music  shall  be  pre- 
pued  at  Haberdasher's-hall,  for  Wednesday  the  se- 
Bond  of  May,  and  we  will  honour  the  said  entertain- 
nent  with  our  own  presence,  where  each  person  shall 
Reassessed  but  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  What 
we  expect  from  you  is,  that  you  publish  these  our 
<oyal  intentions,  with  injunction  that  they  be  read  at 
m  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
ttdnster ;  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

"  LATINUS, 

King  of  the  Volscians, 


tc 


**  Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegar-yard,  Story  .the 
ted  from  the  earth,  April  28,  I7II." 


R 


VOL,  V. 


A  A 
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No.  54.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  2, 1711. 


StrenuanoMexercetmatiu—' 

BOB.  XT.  L  11.88w 

Laborious  idleness  our  powers  employs. 

The  following  letter  being  the  first  that  I  have  le* 
ceived  from  the  learned  university  of  Cambridge^  I 
could  not  but  do  myself  the  honour  of  pubUahii^  ift- 
It  gives  an  account  of  a  new  sect  ot  philosopben 
which  has  arose  in  that  fsunous  residence  of  learning; 
and  is^  perhaps^  the  only  sect  this  age  is  likely  te 
produce. 

^'  MR.  SPECTATOR^ 

*'  Believing  you  to  be  an  universal  enooumger 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences^  and  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion from  the  learned  world,  I  thought  an  aoooant 
of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  very  frequent  among  ii% 
but  not  taken  notice  of,  as  fer  as  I  can  remembcr> 
by  any  writers  either  ancient  or  modem,  would  iMt 
be  unacceptable  to  you.  The  philosophers  of  tlui 
sect  are,  m  the  language  of  our  university,  calM 
loungers.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  in  many  othtf 
things,  so  likewise  is  this,  the  ancients  have  bea 
defective ;  viz.  in  mentioning  no  philosophers  of  tUi 
sort.  Some  indeed  will  affimi  that  they  are  a  kiol 
of  Peripatetics,  because  we  see  them  oontiniiallf 
^ralking  about.  But  I  would  have  these  gentlemU 
consider,  that  though  the  ancient  Peripatetics  walk- 
ed much,  yet  they  wrote  much  also ;  witness,  to  the 
WCTow  of  this  sect,  Aristotle  and  others :  whemf  it 
tt  notorious  that  most  of  our  professors  never  bj 
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out  a  farthing  either  in  pen>  ink^  or  paper.  Others 
are  for  deriving  them  from  Diogenes^  because  seve- 
ral of  the  leadmg  men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal 
of  cvnical  humour  in  them^  and  delight  much  in 
snnanine.  But  then^  again^  Diogenes  was  content 
to  have  his  constant  habitation  m  a  narrow  tub ; 
whilst  our  philosophers  are  so  hi  from  being,  of  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  aeath  to  them  to  be  confin^  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  good  handsome  convenient  chamber 
but  for  half  an  hour.  Others  there  are,  who,  from 
the  deamess  of  their  heads,  deduce  the  pedigree  of 
loungers  from  that  great  man,  I  think  it  was  either 
Pkto  or  Socrates,  who,  after  all  his  study  and  learn- 
ings professed,  that  all  he  then  knew  was,  that  he 
knew  nothing.  You  easily  see  this  is  but  a  shallow 
argument,  and  may  be  soon  confuted. 

*'  I  have  with  great  pains  and  industry  made  my 
observations  from  time  to  time  upon  these  sages ;  and 
having  now  all  materials  ready,  am  compiling  a  treatise, 
wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
fianoos  sect,  together  with  their  maxims,  austerities, 
Biamier  of  living,  &c.  Having  prevailed  with  a  friend 
idio  designs  shortly  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Dio- 
genes Liaertius,  to  add  this  treatise  of  mine  by  way  of 
nppkment ;  I  shall  now,  to  let  the  world  see  what 
may  be  expected  from  me,  first  begging  Mr.  Specta- 
tors leave  that  the  world  may  see  it,  briefly  touch 
upon  some  of  my  chief  observations,  and  then  sub- 
leribe  myself  your  humble  servant.    In  the  first  place 
I  shall  give  you  two  or  three  of  their  maxims :  the 
fundamental  one,  upon  which  their  whole  system  is 
built,  is  this,  viz.  '  That  Time  being  an  miplaca- 
Ue  enemy,  to,  and  destroyer  of,  all  thmgs,  ought  to 
be  paid  in  his  own  coin,  and  be  destroyed  and  mnr- 
^eied  without  mercy,  by  all  the  ways  that  can  be 
invented.'     Another  favourite  saying  of  theirs  is, 
'That  business  was  designed  only  for  knaves,  and 

aa2 
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study  for  blockheads.'  A  third  seems  to  be  a  Indi- 
crous  one^  but  has  a  great  effect  upon  their  lives ;  and 
is  this^  '  That  the  devil  is  at  home.'  Now  for  their 
manner  of  living :  and  here  I  shall  have  a  large  field 
to  expatiate  in ;  but  I  shall  reserve  particulars  for  mj 
intended  discourse^  and  now  only  mention  one  or  two 
of  their  principal  exersises.  The  elder  proficients  em- 
ploy themselves  in  inspecting  mores  kaminnm  mMUo- 
rum,  in  getting  acquainted  with  all  the  signs  and  win- 
dows in  the  town.  Some  are  arrived  to  so  great  know- 
ledge^ that  they  can  tell  every  time  any  butcher  kills 
a  calf^  every  time  any  old  woman's  cat  is  in  the  straw; 
and  a  thousand  other  matters  as  important.  One 
ancient  philosoper  contemplates  two  or  three  boon 
every  day  over  a  sun-dial ;  and  is  true  to  the  dial^ 

—  Ai  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon. 

Our  younger  students  are  content  to  carry  their  spe* 
culution  as  yet  no  further  than  bowling-greens^  bil- 
liard-tables^ and  such  like  places.  This  may  serve  fix 
a  sketch  of  my  design ;  in  which  I  hope  I  shall  hav9 
your  encouragement, 

«  Cambridge,  April  86."  «  I  am,  SIR,  youiS." 

I  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe  I  have  formerly  seal 
of  this  sect  at  our  other  university ;  though  not  aistiO' 
guished  by  the  appellation  which  the  learned  historisHi 
my  correspondent,  reports  they  bear  at  Cambridgei 
They  were  ever  looked  upon  as  a  people  that  impaind 
themselves  more  by  their  strict  application  to  ths 
rules  of  their  order,  than  any  other  students  whatever. 
Others  seldom  hurt  themselves  any  further  than  to 
gain  weak  eyes,  and  sometimes  headaches;  butthetf 
philosophers  are  seized  all  over  with  a  genetal  inalH- 
lity,  indolence,  and  weariness,  and  a  certain  impatience 
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iif  the  place  they  are  in^  with  an  heaTinessinremoy-i 
ingto  another. 

The  loongers  are  satisfied  with  beii 
of  the  number  of  mankind,  without 
themaelyes  from  amonsst  them.    They  may  be  saic 
mther  to  suffer  their  tmie  to  pass,  thim  to  spend  it, 
without  regard  to  the  past,  or  prospect  of  the  future. 
All  iliey  know  of  life  is  only  the  present  instant,  and 
do  not  taste  even  that.  When  one  of  this  order  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  the  expense  of  his  time 
18  transferred  to  his  coach  and  horses,  and  his  life  is  to 
be  measured  by  their  motion,  not  his  own  enjoyments 
or  suffsrings.    The  chief  entertainment  one  of  these 
phUoaophers  can  possibly  propose  to  himself,  is  to  get 
a  relish  of  dress.  This,  methinks,  might  diversify  the 
person  he  is  weary  of,  his  own  dear  self,  to  himself. 
I  have  known  these  two  amusements  make  one  of 
these  philosophers  make  a  tolerable  figure  in  the 
world;  with  variety  of  dresses  in  public  assemblies  in 
town,  and  quick  motion  of  his  horses  out  of  it,  now  to 
Bath,  now  to  Tunbridge,  then  to  Newmarket,  and  then 
to  London,  he  has  in  process  of  time  brought  it  to 
pass,  that  his  coach  and  his  horses  have  been  men- 
ticned  in  aU  those  places.    When  the  loungers  leave 
in  academic  life,  and,  instead  of  this  more  el^ant  way 
of  appearing  in  the  polite  world,  retire  to  the  seats  of 
their  ancestors,  they  usually  join  a  pack  of  dogs,  and 
onploy  their  days  m  defending  their  poultry  from 
TOs:  I  do  not  know  any  other  method  that  any 
of  this  order  has  ever  taken  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
world  j  but  I  shall  inquire  into  such  about  this 
toim  as  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  loungers 
hy  the  ferce  of  natural  parts,  without  having  ever 
Ken  an  university ;  and  send  my  correspondent,  for 
the  embellishment  of  his  book,  the  names  and  history 
^  those  who  pass  their  lives  without  any  incidents 
^  all ;  and  how  they  shift  coffee-houses  and  choco- 
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late-houses  fftun  hour  to  hour^  to  get  over  the  insup*- 
porable  labour  of  doing  nothing. 
R 
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•^^Inttaetinjecore^;gro 

FEES.  SAT.  ▼•  199. 

Our  passaons  play  the  tyrants  in  our  breasts; 

Most  of  the  trades^  professions,  and  ways  of  Uyinff 
among  mankind,  take  their  original  either  froni  tlie 
love  of  pleasure,  or  the  fear  of  want.  The  former, 
when  it  becomes  too  violent,  d^enerates  into  luxaiT^ 
and  the  latter  into  avarice.  As  these  two  prineipbs 
of  action  draw  different  ways,  Persins  has  given  as  A 
very  humorous  account  of  a  young  fellow  who  mm 
roused  out  of  his  bed  in  order  to  be  sent  upon  a  Ung 
voyage,  by  A^-arice,  and  afterwards  ov«--persDfldra 
and  kept  at  home  by  Luxury.  I  ^all  set  down  at 
length  the  pleadings  of  these  t^vo  imaginary  penoiH^ 
as  they  are  in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Drydea'strais- 
lation  of  them; 


Jfan^  piffr,  ttertis  .*  surges  mquit 

Smrge,   Xegas:  butaf.-  fta^gp,  mgrnH.  Am  ftMfc  ftsgr. 

CasUmrumu  ihippas,  kebenum.  tkuSt  Ivbrica  Gas. 
ToUe  recent  primes  p^XT  e  skiemit  camdo, 
rateoBqmid.Jun,     Sed  JmpHgr  muiki.     JBn/ 
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Jam  pueris  jieUem  mtdnetut,  et  emophorum  aplat : 

Oeyitt  ad  natenu    Nihil  obstat  quin  trade  vattd 

J^aufii  rapias,  rdd  tolert  Luxwia  anU 

Seductum  moneatf  Qud  dander  insane^  ruis  f  Qud  / 

Quidtibivitt  CtUido  sub pectore mascula  bitit 

Iniumtdi,  quam  men  etcUnierit  uma  deuUe  f 

TwC  mare  tranmSat  f   TUn  torta  cannabeJuUo, 

Ccmajit  in  tranatro  f   Vdentanumque  mbcUum 

Edudet  vajndd  Unum pice  seuilisobbaf 

Quid  petit  t   Ut  nwmmi^  quos  fuc  quincunce  modesto 

NtUriereu,  perga$U  amdot  tudare  deunoet  f 

Imhdgegeniof  earpamut dulda :  nostrumett, 

Qiu^  vims  .*  ctntf,  et  numes,  et/abulajies. 

Viae  memor  l^d:  fugithora.    Hoc,  quod  loquor,  inde  est, 

Enqtddagisf  Jhtplici  in diversum  seinderis  kamot 

Suncdne,  an  kune  sequeris  f"^ 

FXRS*  SAT.  V.  iS2  *• 

Whether  alone^  or  In  the  harlot's  lap, 

^yfhea  thou  wouldst  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap ; 

*  Up,  up,'  njs  Avarice;  '  thou  snorest  again, 
ScretehMt  thy  liaobs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in  vain.' 
Hie  rugged  tyrant  no  denial  takes ; 

At  his  command  th*  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 

*  What  must  I  do  ?*  he  cries ;  *  What  ?*  says  his  lord ; 

*  Why  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  aboard : 
Vfi^  fish,  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel  freight ; 
Flax,  castor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 
Of  pepper,  and  Sabean  incense,  take 

Widi  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tired  camd's  back. 
And  with  po8t-4iaste  thy  running  markets  make^ 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny ;  lie  and  swear, 
*7vi  wholesome  sin  :  but  Jove^  thou  say'st,  will  hear. 
Swear,  fool,  or  starve^  for  the  dilemma's  even ; 
A  tradesman  thou !  and  hope  to  go  to  heaven  ?' 
Resolved  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Sadi  saddled  with  his  burd^i  on  his  back : 
Noting  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  h^ 
Haat  soft  voluptuous  priince,  call'd  Luxury ; 
And  he  may  ask  this  civil  question ;  Frien^ 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard?  To  what  end  ? 

*  See  Boileau,  sat.  iii.  who  has  imitated  this  passage  very  hap- 
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Art  thou  of  Bethlem*8  noble  college  freeT 

Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  wouU'st  tempi  tBe  Ha?* 

CubbM  in  a  cabin,  on  amattrass  laid. 

On  a  brown  george,  with  lousy  swabbors  fed  ; 

Dead  wine  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio,  sup 

From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup? 

Say,  would*st  thou  b^r  all  this,  to  raise  thy  storey 

From  sixi'  th*  hundred  to  six  hundred  more? 

Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give; 

For,  not  to  Uve  at  ease,  is  not  to  live. 

Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 

Does  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 

Live,  while  thou  livest ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 

A  name^  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife*s  tale. 

Speak :  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleasure  dioose 

To  be  thy  lord?  Take  one^  and  one  refuse^* 

WHen  a  government  flourishes  in  conqnestey  and  w 
secure  from  foreign  attacks^  it  naturally  foils  into  all 
the  pleasures  of  luxury ;  and  as  these  pleasuies  axe 
very  expensive^  they  put  those  who  are  addicted  to 
them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money^  by  all  the 
methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption ;  so  tnat  ava- 
rice and  luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated 
principle  of  action^  in  those  whose  hearts  are  wholly 
set  upon  ease^  magnificence^  and  pleasure.  The  must 
el^ant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  nistorians  observeSy 
that  in  his  time>  when  the  most  formidable  states  of  the 
world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans^  the  republic  rank 
into  those  two  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature^  luxmy 
and  avarice  *:  and  accordingly  describes  Catiline  si 
one  who  coveted  the  wealth  ot  other  men>  at  the  same 
time  that  he  squandered  away  his  own.  Thisobsemh 
tion  on  the  Commonwealth^  when  it  was  in  its  height 
«£  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  govemmenti 
4at  are  settled  in  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity.  Aft 
inch  tnues  men  naturally  endeavour  to  outshine  one 

*  Jliema[^petens,tui2)roftuus, 

1ALL.B.  CAT.  ttttM. 
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another  in  pomp  and  splendor^  and^  having  no  fears  to 
alarm  them  from  abroad^  indulge  themselves  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  they  can  get  into  their 
possession  ;  which  naturally  produces  avarice  and  an 
immoderate  pursuit  after  w^th  and  riches. 

As  I  vi^as  humouring  myself  in  the  speculation  of 
these  two  great  principles  of  action^  I  could  not 
forbear  throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of 
allegory  or  fable^  with  which  I  shall  here  present  my 
reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged  in 
a  perpetual  war  against  each  other ;  the  name  of  the 
first  was  Luxury^  and  of  the  second^  Avarice.     The 
aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less  than  universal  mo- 
Tiarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind.     Luxury  had 
many  generals  under  him^  who  did  him  great  service^ 
as  Pleasure^  Mirth^  Pomp^  and  Fashion.  Avarice  was 
likewise  very  strong  in  his  officers,  being  faithfully 
served  by  Hunger,   Industry,  Care,   and  Watch- 
fulness :  he  had  likewise  a  pnvy-counsellor  who  was 
always  at  his  elbow,  and  whispering  something  or 
other  in  his  ear :  the  name  of  this  privy-counsellor 
was  Poverty-   As  Avarice  conducted  himself  by  the 
coansels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonist  was  entirely 
guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  of  Plenty,  who 
vas  his  first  counsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that 
omcerted  all  his  measures  for  him,  and  never  de- 
parted out  of  his  sight.    While  these  two  great  rivals 
were  thus  contending  for  empire,  their   conquests 
were  very  various.     Luxury  got  possession  of  one 
Wt,  ana  Avarice  of  another.  The  father  of  a  family 
would  often  range  himself  under  the   banners  of 
Avarice,  and  the  son  under  those  of  Luxury.     The 
wife  and  husband  would  often  declare  themselves  on 
,thc  two  different  parties ;  nay,  the  same  person  woukl 
very  often  side  with  one  in  his  youth,  and  revolt  to 
the  other  in  his  old  age.    Indeed  the  wise  men  of  the 
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world  stood  neater ;  but  alas  I  their  numbers  were 
not  considerable.  At  lengthy  when  these  two  poten- 
tates had  wearied  themselves  with  waging  war  upon 
one  another^  they  agreed  upon  an  interview^  at  which 
neither  of  their  counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  is 
said  that  Luxury  b^an  the  parley^  and  after  having 
represented  the  endless  state  of  war  in  which  they 
were  engaged^  told  his  enemy^  with  a  frankness  oiF 
heart  wUdn  is  natural  to  him^  that  he  believed  they 
two  should  be  very  good  friends^  were  it  not  for  tfaie 
instigations  of  Poverty^  that  pemicions  counsellor, 
who  made  an  ill  use  of  his  ear^  and  filled  him  with 
groundless  apprehensions  and  prejudices.  To  this 
Avarice  rrobed  that  he  looked  upon  Plenty,  the  iixit 
minister  of  his  antagonist,  to  be  a  much  more  de- 
structive counsellor  than  Poverty ;  for  that  he  was 
perpetually  suggesting  ][deasures,  banishing  all  the 
necessary  cautions  against  want,  and  consequenlly 
undermining  those  principles  on  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Avarice  was  founded.  At  last,  in  mrder  t» 
an  accommodation  they  aereed  upon  this  preHmiTMory; 
that  each  of  them  shomd  immediatdy  dismiss  ms 
privy-counsellor.  When  things  were  thus  &r  wdf 
justed  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  wen 
soon  accommodatea,  insomuch  that  for  the  fatmt 
they  resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confederatob 
and  to  share  between  tibem  whatever  conquests  woe 
made  on  either  side.  For  this  reason,  we  now  find 
Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  possession  of  the  sans 
heart,  and  dividing  the  same  person  between  thflSi 
To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  since  the  diacardng 
of  the  counsellors  abovementioned.  Avarice  supplin 
Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as  Luxury  proopti 
Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty. 


•r    I 
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tidiest  effort  fiio««* 

LucAir.  L  454. 

'  ^PFT  ^  ^1>^  mistake. 

Thb  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  liave  souls, 
not  only  men  and  women^  but  brutes^  vegetables, 
nay,  even  the  most  inanimate  things,  as  stocks  and 
stones.    They  believe  the  same  of  all  works  of  art, 
as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses ;  and  that,  as  any 
of  these  things  perish,  their  souls  go  into  another 
world,  which  is  mhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  men  and 
women.    For  this  reason,  tney  always  place  by  the 
corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  arrows,  that 
he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of  them  in  the  other 
world,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  this. 
How  absurd  soever  such  an  opinion  as  this  may  ap- 
pear, our  European  philosophers  have  maintained 
aeveral  notions  altogether  as  improbable.    Some  of 
Plato's  followers  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of 
the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  substances  and 
beings  no  less  extravagant  and  chimerical.     Many 
Aristotelians  have  likewise  spoken  as  unintelligibly 
of  their  substantial  forms.     I  shall  only  instance 
Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in  his  dissertation  upon  the 
loadstone,  observing  that  fire  will  destroy  its  magnetic 
virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took  particular  notice  of  one 
^  it  lay  glowing  amidst  a  neap  of  burning  coals, 
^  that  he  perceived  a  certain  blue  vapour  to  arise 
^  it,  which  he  believed  might  be  the  substantial 
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form^  that  is^  in  our  West-Indian  phrase^  the  soul  of 
the  loadstone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans^  that  one 
of  their  countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to  the  great 
repository  of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other 
world ;  and  that  upon  his  return  he  gave  his  friends  a 
distinct  account  of  every  thing  he  saw  among  those  re- 
gions of  the  dead.  A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have 
formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Indian  kings  to  inquire  of  them,  if  pos- 
sible, what  tradition  they  have  among  them  of  this 
matter :  which,  as  well  as  he  could  learn  by  thosQ 
many  questions  which  he  asked  them  at  several  times, 
was  in  substance  as  follows. 

The  visionary>  whose  name  was  Martaton,  aftef 
having  travellccl  for  a  long  space  under  a  holhnr 
mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of  th» 
world  of  spirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by  reason  of  i 
thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  pointed 
thorns,  so  p^plexed  and  interwoven  with  one  anotker, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  passage  thtoi^h  it 
Whilst  he  was  looking  about  for  some  track  orpotii- 
way  that  might  be  worn  in  any  part  of  it,  he  saw  ft 
huge  lion  couched  under  the  side  of  it,  who  kept  hb 
eye  upon  him  in  the  same  posture  as  when  he  watciiet 
for  his  prey.  The  Indian  immediately  started  boeki 
whilst  the  lion  rose  ^vith  a  spring,  and  leaped  totrards 
him.  Being  wholly  destitute  of  all  other  weapons^  he 
stooped  do\vn  to  take  up  a  huge  stone  in  his  hand; 
but  to  his  infinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and  fbnnl 
the  supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  od& 
If  he  was  disappointed  on  this  side,  he  was  as  mndk 
pleased  on  the  other,  when  he  found  the  lion,  vAsA 
had  seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt 
him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenous  creatoR 
which  ft  appeared  to  be.  He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  Ui 
impotent  enemy,  but  he  marched  up  tothe  wood,  and, 
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after  having  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endeavoured 
to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner 
thsD.  the  rest;  when  again  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
found  the  bushes  made  no  resistance^  but  that  he 
walked  through  briers  and  brambles  with  the  same 
ease  as  through  the  open  air;  and,  in  short,  that 
the  whole  wood  was  nothing  else  but  a  wood  of 
shades.     He  immediately  concluded,  that  this  huge 
thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was  designed  as  a  kind  of 
fence  or  quickset  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  inclosed ;  and 
that  prolMibly  their  soft  substances  might  be  torn  by 
these  subtile  points  and  prickles,  wliich  were  too  wcuk 
to  make  any  impresions  in  flesh  and  blood.     With 
this  thought  he  resolved  to  travel  through  this  in- 
tricate wood ;  when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of  per- 
fumes breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  stronger  and 
sweeter  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.     He  had  not 
proceeded  much  ftirther,  when  he  observed  the  thorns 
and  briers  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thousand  beau- 
tiful green  trees  covered  with  blossoms  of  the  finest 
scents  and  colours,  that  formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets, 
and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  ragged  scenes  which 
he  had  before  passed  through.     As  he  was  coming  out 
of  this  delightful  part  of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon 
the  plains  it  inclosed,  he  saw  several  horsemen  rushing 

Slum^  and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a  pack 
dogs.  He  had  not  listened  long  before  he  saw  the 
tpporition  of  a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  young  man  on 
toe  back  of  it,  advancing  upon  fiill  stretch  after  the 
aools  of  about  a  hundred  beagles^  that  were  hunt- 
ing down  the  ghost  of  a  hare^  which  ran  away 
iN^fore  them  with  an  unspeakable  swiftness.  As  the 
man  on  the  milk-white  steed  came  by  him,  he  looked 

rhim  very  attentively,  and  found  him  to  be 
^'oung  prince  Nicharagua,  who  died  about  half  a 
year  before^  and,  by  reason  of  his  great  virtues^  was 

VOL.  V.  BB 
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at  that  time  lamented  over  aU  the  western  parts  of 
America. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  oat  of  the  wood^  but  he 
was  entertained  with  such  a  landscape  of  flowery 
plains,  green  meadows^  nmning  streams^  sonny  YoDm, 
and  shsidy  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  represented  by 
his  own  expressions,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  the  oonoep- 
tions  of  others.  This  happy  reeion  was  people  wnh 
iimumendde  swmn.  of  ^«^i^ho  ajp^  than. 
selves  to  exercises  and  diversioiiSy  according  as  their 
fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them  were  towng  the 
figure  of  a  coit ;  others  were  pitching  the  shadoir 
of  a  har ;  others  were  breaking  the  apparition  of  a 
horse ;  and  multitudes  employing  themselyes  upon 
ingenious  handicrafts  with  the  souls  of  depaited 
utensils,  for  that  is  the  name  which  in  the  indiaa 
language  they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  bunt 
or  &t)ken.  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightfiJ 
scene,  he  was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowen 
that  rose  every  where  about  him  in  the  greatest 
variety  and  profusion,  having  never  seen  several 
of  them  in  his  own  country :  but  he  quickly  fbond* 
that,  though  they  were  objects  of  his  sig^t,  they 
were  not  uable  to  his  toudi.  He  at  length  came 
to  the  side  of  a  great  river,  and,  being  a  good  fisher- 
man himself,  stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some  time 
to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great  many 
shapes  of  fishes,  which  lay  flouncing  up  and  down 
by  him. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian  had 
been  formerly  married  to  one  of  the  greatest  beas- 
ties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
This  couple  were  so  fsmious  for  their  love  and  ooih 
stancy  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  day^ 
when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his  wifie,  wish 
that  they  may  live  together  like  Marraton  and  Yaia* 
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tiUbu  Marraton  had  not  stood  long  by  the  fisher- 
man, when  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his  beloved  Yara- 
tilda,  who  had  tat  some  time  fixed  her  eye  upon  him, 
bdbre  he  disoovered  her.  Her  arms  were  stretched 
oat  towards  him  ;  floods  of  tears  ran  down  her  eyes  ; 
her  looka,  her  hands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her ; 
and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the 
nwee  was  nnpassaUe.  Who  can  describe  the  passion 
made  up  of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  desire,  astonishment, 
that  Toae  in  the  Indian  npon  the  sight  of  his  dear 
YazBtilda  ?  He  could  express  it  by  nothing  but  his 
teaza,  which  ran  like  a  nver  down  his  checks  as  he 
koiked  upon  her.  He  had  not  stood  in  this  posture 
hng,  before  he  plunged  into  the  stream  that  lay  be« 
five  him;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phan- 
tom of  a  river,  stalked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he  arose 
fla  the  other  side.  At  his  approach  Yaratilda  flew 
into  his  iums,  whilst  Marraton  wished  himself  dis- 
cncnmbered  of  that  body  which  kept  her  from  his 
embraces.  After  many  questions  and  endearments 
on  both  sides,  she  conducted  him  to  a  bower,  which 
she  had  dressed  with  her  own  hands  with  all  the  or- 
naments that  could  be  met  with  in  those  blooming 
r^ions.  She  had  made  it  gay  beyond  imagination, 
and  was  every  day  addins  something  new  to  it.  As 
Marraton  stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable  beauty 
of  her  habitation,  and  ravished  with  the  Vagrancy 
that  came  from  every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him 
that  she  was  preparing  this  bower  for  his  reception, 
as  well  knowing  that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his 
fidthfol  dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly  bring 
him  to  that  happy  place  whenever  his  life  should  be 
at  an  end.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  children  to 
hhn,  who  died  some  years  before,  and  resided  with 
her  in  the  same  delightful  bower ;  advising  him  to 
bleed  up  those  others  which  w^e  still  with  him  in 
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such  a  manner^  that  they  might  hereafW  bJI  of  them 
meet  together  in  this  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tell^  us  further^  that  he  had  after- 
wards a  sight  of  those  dismal  hahitations  which  are 
the  portion  of  ill  men  after  death ;  and  mentions 
several  molten  seas  of  gold^  in  which  were  plunged 
the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans^  who  put  to  the 
sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  Indians  for  the 
sake  of  that  precious  metal.  But  having  already 
touched  upon  the  chief  points  of  this  traditiom^  and 
exceeded  the  measure  of  my  paper^  I  shall  not  give 
any  further  account  of  it. 
C 
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Quern  jrreBStare  potest  mvUer  gcdeala  pydoretn^ 
QtuBfugU  cL  sexu  ?^ 

juv.  SAT.  in.  851. 

What  sense  of  shame  in  woman's  breast  can  lie 
Inured  to  arms,  and  her  own  sex  to  fly, 

DKTDEir. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  dis- 
courses with  her  husband  about  the  battle  in  which 
he  was  going  to  engage,  the  hero,  desiring  her  to 
leave  that  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  to  go  to  her 
maids,  and  mind  her  spinning :  by  which  the  ppet 
intimates,  that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  them- 
selves in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such  matters 
only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respective  sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  has  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the 
nursery,  and,  upon  occasion  can  make  a  caudle  or  a 
sack-posset  better  than  any  man  in  England.    Hp 
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is  likewise  a  wonderfal  critic  in  cambric  and  mns- 
hna,  and  will  talk  an  hoar  together  upon  a  sweet- 
meat. He  entertains  his  mother  every  night  with 
observations  that  he  makes  both  in  town  and  court: 
as  what  lady  shows  the  nicest  &ncy  in  her  dress^; 
what  man  of  quality  wears  the  fidrest  wig ;  who  has 
tiie  finest  linen  ;  wno  the  prettiest  snuff-box ;  with 
many  other  the  like  curious  remarks,  that  may  be 
made  in  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  very  frequently  the  op> 
portnnity  of  seeing  a  rural  Andromache>  who  came 
up  to  town  last  winter^  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of  hounds  and 
korsesty  and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  six-bar 

Ste.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish  story^  she  gives 
n  a  push  with  her  hand  in  jest^  and  adls  him  an 
impudent  dog;  and  if  her  servant  neglects  his  busi- 
ness, threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  the  house.  I  have 
lieard  her,  in  her  wrath,  caU  a  substantial  tradesman 
a  lousy  cur;  and  remember  one  day,  when  she  could 
not  tnink  of  the  name  of  a  person,  she  described 
him  in  a  large  company  of  men  and  ladies  by  the 
fellow  with  the  broad  shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they 
proceed  from  a  wrong  sex,  the  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions of  one  sex  transplanted  into  another  appear 
Hack  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  shall  not 
in  this  paper  any  further  concern  myself  about  them ; 
bat  as  I  would  fun  contribute  to  make  womankind, 
nhich  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  en- 
tirely amiable,  and  wear  out  aU  those  little  spots  and 
blemishes  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  the  charms 
which  Nature  has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  shall  de- 
dicate this  paper  to  their  service.  The  spot  which  I 
would  here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party 
xage  which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into  their 
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<x)nycr8ation.   This  is^  in  its  nature^  a  male  vice^  and 
made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  passions  tliat  are 
all  together  repugnant  to  the  softness,  the  modes^, 
and  those  other  endearing  qualities  which  are  natunl 
to  the  fail  sex.     Women  were  formed  to  temper 
mankind,  and  sooth  them  into  tenderness  and  oorap 
passion ;  not  to  set  an  edge  upon  their  minds,  and 
blow  up  in  them  those  passions  which  are  too  apt  to 
rise  of  their  own  accord.  When  I  have  seen  a  prettr 
mouth  uttering  calumnies  and  invectives,  what  woold 
I  not  have  given  to  have  stopt  it  ?  How  have  1 1»eeB 
troubled  to  see  some  of  the  finest  features  in  the 
world  grow  pcde,  and  tremble  with  party  rage  ?  Co* 
milla  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  tiie  Britith 
nation,  and  yet  lvalues  herself  more  upon  being  tlie 
virago  of  one  party,  than  upon  bcang  the  toast  of 
both.      The  dear  creature,  about  a  week  ago,  en* 
countered  the  fierce  and  beautiful  Penthesilea  acrofli 
a  tea-table ;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger,  as  her 
hand  chanced  to  shake  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
dispute,  she  scalded  lier  fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish  of 
tea  upon  her  petticoat.    Had  not  this  accident  htake 
off  tne  debate,  no  body  knows  ^vhere  it  would  hATC 
ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  ear- 
nestly rec(»imiend  to  all  my  female  readers,  aai 
which,  I  hope,  will  liave  some  weight  with  thns* 
In  short,  it  Ls  this,  that  there  is  nixthing  so  bad  £v 
the  face  as  party  zeal.     It  gives  an  ill-natured  catf 
to  the  eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  tlic  lixdc; 
besides  tiiat  it  makes  the  lines  too  strong,  and  fiuAtf 
tiiiem  worse  than  brandy.     I  have  seen  a  womsn'f 
fcoe  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  tslknif 
■giiBst  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  sees  i> 
Ker  life;  and  indeed  never  knew  a  party-womtf 
li»t  ]cqit  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth.    I  vonl^ 
tbeeefisBe  advise  all  my  female  readers,  as  they  vJa^ 
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their  complexiong,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of  thi^ 
natiune ;  though  at  th^  same  time^  I  would  give  free 
liberty  to  all  superannuated  motherly  partizans  to  be 
as  yiolent  as  they  please^  since  there  will  be  no  danger 
«itib[er  a£  their  spoiling  their  faces  or  of  their  gaining 
.ooaverta. 

For  my  own  part>  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious 
and  despicable  figure,  that  is  violent  in  a  party;  but 
a  woman  is  too  sincere  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her 
yrinciples  with  temper  and  discretion,  and  to  act  with 
tkat  caatioa  and  reservedness  which  are  requisite  in 
our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into  them, 
it  throws  them  into  ten  thousand  heats  and  extrava- 
gudes ;  their  generous  souls  set  no  bounds  to  their 
lore  or  to  their  hatred,  and  whether  a  whig  or  tory> 
a  lap-dog  or  gallant,  an  apera  or  a  puppet-show,  he 
the  object  of  it,  the  passion,  whUe  it  reigns,  engrosses 
the  whole  woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates  *  was  in  all  his 
glory,  I  accompanied  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in 
a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.     We  were  no 
sooner  sate  down,  but  upon  casting  my  eyes  about  the 
Toom,  I  found  in  almost  every  corner  of  it  a  print 
that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  magnitudes  and  di- 
mensions.   A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was  discoursing 
with  my  friend,  and  held  her  snufF-box  in  her  hand, 
who  should  I  see  in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor.     It 
wai  not  long  after  this  when  she  had  occasion  for  her 
handkerchief,  which,  upon  the  first  opening,  disco- 
vered among  the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor. 
Upoo  this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told 
htt,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Truelove's  place,  for  thtU; 
Wtti  the  name  of  her  husband,  he  should  be  made  as 
^uittsy  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was*     ^  I 

i 

j         aA  *^"gh  the  name  of  Dr.  T.  Oates  is  made  use  of  here,  Dr. 

I        ^^^heureU  is  the  person  alluded  to. 
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am  afraid/  said  she^  *  Mr.  Honeycomb^  yoa  are  a 
tory :  tell  me  tmly^  are  yoa  a  friend  to  the  doctor, 
or  not?'  Will^  instead  of  mating  her  a  reply^  smiled 
in  her  hce,  for  indeed  she  was  very  pretty>  and  told 
her^  that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropping  off.  Sha 
immediately  adjustea  it>  and  looking  a  littk  tmrnuij, 
*  Well^'  says  she^  '  I  will  be  hanged  if  you  and  your 
silent  friend  there  are  not  against  the  doctor  in  Tour 
hearts;  I  suspected  as  much  by  his  saying  nothmg.' 
Upon  this  she  look  her  fan  into  her  hand^  and  upoa 
the  opening  of  it>  again  displayed  to  us  tJie  figom 
of  the  doctor^  who  was  placed  with  great  gravity 
among  the  sticks  of  it.  In  a  word>  I  found  that  the 
doctor  had  taken  possession  of  her  thougjhta,  her 
discourse^  and  most  of  her  furniture;  but  findiiMf 
myself  pressed  too  dose  by  her  question^  I  winked 
upon  my  friend  to  take  his  leave>  which  he  did  se* 
cordingly. 

C 
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Poena  Uke  pictures  are. 

fO  is  80  much  admired,  and  so  little  under* 

wit.    No  author  that  I  know  of  has  writtes 

ly  upon  it.    As  for  those  who  make  ii^ 

of  it>  they  only  treat  on  the  subject  ai  & 

■ooidentally  fiJlen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  is 

B  abort  reflections,  or  in  general  dedamstioij 

without  entering  into  the  bottom  of  tv 
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I  kope  therefore  I  shall  perform  an  aooept- 
:  to  my  oountrymen^  if  I  treat  at  larse  upon 
BCt;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a 
nitaUe  to  it^  that  I  may  not  incur  the  ccn- 
sh  a  famous  critic  bestows  upon  one  who  had 
k  treatise  upon  '  the  sublime'  in  a  low  gro- 
tyle.  I  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  week 
mdertaking,  that  the  scheme  of  my  thoughts 
b^  broken  and  interrupted ;  and  I  dare  pro- 
■elfj  if  my  readers  will  give  me  a  w^'t 
,  that  this  great  city  w3l  be  very  much 
ftr  the  better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I 
learoar  to  make  what  I  say  intelligible  to 
capacities ;  but  if  my  readers  meet  with  any 
It  u  some  parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of 
fix,  I  woula  not  have  them  discouraged^  for 
f  assure  themselves  the  next  shall  be  much 

i  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  specula-* 
;o  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  tcr* 
if  Grreat  Britain^  I  shall  endeavour^  us  much 
ilc^  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  of  polite 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured 
y  readers  right  in  several  points  relating  to 
nd  tragedies ;  and  shall^  horn  time  to  time^ 
ny  notions  of  comedy,  as  I  think  they  may 
its  refinonieut  and  perfection.     I  find  by  my 
er,  that  these  jiapci's  of  criticism,  with  that 
mour,  have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception 
deed  I  could  have  hoped  for  from  such  sub- 
nr  which  reason  I  shall  enter  upon  my  present 
kiiig  with  greater  cheerfubicss. 
\»,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall 
t  the  history  of  false  wit,  and  distinguish  the 
ciuds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in  different 
the  world.     This  I  think  the  more  necessary 
nt,  because  I  observed  there  were  attemptf 


'^ 


,  br  wtidi  moBi  aooie  «f  die 

tcftam  ctiIbIjiw  dioii^itiy  nd  to  Mt  ni  ftr  pilite 
uthon.  I  fhall  tbci^QR  desaibe  at  kogth  ^koK 
manj  nts  of  £die  wit,  in  wiiidi  m  writer  doei  not 
show  himirif  m  nun  «f  m  twwitifHl  gjeaanM,  bat  «f 
great  indutry- 

The  first  spedes  of  fidae  wit  wbidi  I  bmve  net 
with  is  Ttrj  TenenUe  ftr  its  andonitTj  and  baspm- 
dnoed  sennl  pieces  wbicb  bave  liTei  Terj  near  at 
long  as  the  Diad  itself:  I  mean,  those  short  poens 
printed  among  the  minor  Greek  poets,  wbidi  resem- 
ble die  fignre  of  an  egg,  a  pair  of  wings^y  an  axe,  a 
shepherd's  pipe,  and  an  altar. 

As  finr  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oral  poem,  and  majr 
not  improperly  be  called  a  schokr's  egg.  I  woold 
endeavour  to  natch  it,  or,  in  mrae  intdiisble  lan- 
guage, to  translate  it  into  Endiish,  did  not  I  find  the 
interpretation  of  it  very  difficult;  foa:  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  ^gare  of  his  poem 
than  upon  the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consists  of  twelve  verses,  or 
rather  feathers,  every  verse  decreasing  gradually  in 
its  measure  according  to  its  situation  in  the  wmff. 
The  subject  of  it,  as  m  the  rest  of  the  poems  whioi 
follow,  bears  some  remote  affinity  with  the  figure, 
for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always  pamted 
with  wings. 

The  axe,  methinks,  would  have  been  a  good  fignre 
for  a  lampoon,  had  the  edge  of  it  consisted  of  the 
most  satirical  parts  of  the  work ;  but  as  it  is  in  the 
original,  I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  the 
poesy  of  an  axe  which  was  consecrated  to  Minenr% 
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and  was  thoupht  to  have  been  the  same  that  Epeus 
made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the  Trojan  horse ; 
which  is  a  hint  I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
the  critics.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  poesy  was 
written  originally  upon  the  9xe,  like  those  which  our 
modem  cuuers  inscribe  upon  their  knives ;  and  that 
therefbre  the  poesy  still  remains  in  its  ancient  shape^ 
though  the  axe  itself  is  lost. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be  full  of 
mnsic,  for  it  is  composed  or  nine  different  kinds  of 
Torses^  which  by  their  several  lengths  resemble  the 
nine  stops  of  the  old  musical  instrument,  that  is  like- 
wne  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Tro'dus 
the  son  of  Hecuba ;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  me 
believe,  that  these  fedse  pieces  of  wit  are  much  more 
aneient  than  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ffenerally 
ascribed;  at  least  I  will  never  be  persuade^  that  so 
fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could  nave  been  the  au- 
thor of  any  such  simple  works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  these 

rfbrmances  who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at 
a  designer.  He  was  first  of  all  to  draw  the 
outline  of  the  subject  which  he  intended  to  write 
upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the  description  to 
the  figure  of  his  subject.  The  poetry  was  to  con- 
tract or  dilate  itself  according  to  the  mould  in  which 
it  was  cast.  In  a  word^  the  verses  were  to  be  cramped 
or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame  that 
was  prepared  for  them ;  and  to  undergo  the  ^Ette  of 
those  persons  whom  the  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to 
lodge  in  his  iron  bed ;  if  they  were  too  short,  he 
stretched  them  on  a  rack ;  and  if  they  were  too  long, 
chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the 
couch  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit  in 
cne  of  tne  following  verses  in  his  Mac  Flecno; 


perfb 
Jeast 
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which  an  English  reader  cannot  understand^  who 
does  not  know  that  there  are  those  little  poems 
mbovementioned  in  the  shape  of  wingi  and  altars : 

—Choose  for  thy  conmumd 
Some  peaceful  pronnce  in  acrostic  land  ; 
There  may*st  thou  wings  dis[day,  and  altars  raisci^ 
And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways. 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several 
poets  of  the  last  age,  and,  in  particular  may  be  met 
with  among  Mr.  Herbert's  poems ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas.    I  do  net 
remember  any  other  kind  of  work  among  the  modems 
which  more  resembles  the  performances  I  have  men- 
tioned, than  that  famous  picture  of  king  Charles  the 
First,  which  has  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  written  ia 
the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  hair  of  the  head.  \lliA 
I  ^-as  last  at  Oxford  I  perused  one  of  the  wfaiakenf 
and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could  not  go  so  fv 
in  it  as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  impa- 
tience of  my  ^ends  and  fellow-travellers,  who  all  of 
them  pressed  to  see  such  a  piece  of  curiosity.    I  have 
since  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  eminent  writing- 
master  in  town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  a  full-bottomed  periwig ;  and  if  the  fashim 
should  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  wigs  which  urere 
in  vogue  some  few  years  ago,  he  promises  to  add  tw 
or  three  supernumerary  locks  that  should  contain  tH 
the  Apocrypha.    He  designed  this  wig  originallr  ftf 
king  Willnun.  having  disposed  of  the  two  Boulu  rf 
Kings  in  the  two  forks  ot  the  loretop  ;  but  that  gfc* 
nous  monarch  dying  before  the  yxig  was  finisW* 
there  is  a  space  left  in  it  tor  the  face  of  any  one  thlt 
kas  a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picttf** 
I  would  humbly  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  «* 
HMdem  smattereis  in  rcetrv,  that  thev  waM  "■*" 
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fce  their  brethren  among  the  ancients  in  those  inge* 
JOB  devices.  I  have  communicated  this  thought 
a  young  poetical  lover  of  my  acquaintance^  who 
tends  to  present  his  mistress  with  a  copy  of  verses 
ide.  in  the  shape  of  her  hn. ;  and,  if  ne  tells  me 
ne,  has  already  finished  the  three  first  sticks  of  it. 
e  has  likewise  promised  me  to  get  the  measure  of 
B  mistress's  marriage  finger,  with  a  design  to  make 
posy  in  the  fashion  of  a  ring,  which  shall  exactly  fit 
It  is  so  very  easy  to  enkirge  upon  a  good  hint, 
at  I  do  not  question  but  my  ingenious  readers  will 
nly  what  I  have  said  to  many  other  particulars ; 
ti  that  we  shall  see  the  town  filled  in  a  very  little 
me  with  poetical  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  snufl^-boxes, 
li  the  like  female  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore 
ndade  with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  admirable 
Ing^ish  authors  who  call  themselves  Pindaric  ^vriters, 
Mt  they  would  apply  themselves  to  this  kind  of 
rit  without  loss  ot  time,  as  being  provided  better 
bm  any  other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and  di- 
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Operose  nihil  agunt, 

SENECA. 

Busy  about  nothing. 


Thbre  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every  man 
^Wnld  be  a  wit  if  he  could ;  and  notwithstanding 
pdaots  of  pretended  depth  and  solidity  are  apt  to 
wy  the  writings  of  a  polite  author,  as  flash  and 
•'•th,  they  all  of  them  show,  upon  occasion,  that 
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they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character 
,  of  those  whom  they  seem  to  despise.  For  this  rea- 
son we  often  find  them  endeavouring  at  works  of 
fancy^  which  cost  them  infinite  pangs  in  the  produc- 
tion. The  truth  of  it  is^  a  man  had  better  be  a  gal- 
ley-slave than  a  wit^  were  one  to  gain  that  title  by 
those  elaborate  trifles  which  have  been  the  inven- 
tions of  such  authors  as  were  often  masters  of  great 
learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these  fiilte 
wits  among  the  ancients;  and  in  this  shall  give  the 
reader  two  or  three  other  species  of  them,  that  flou- 
rished in  the  same  early  ages  of  the  world.    The  £nt 
I  shall  produce  are  the  lipogrammatists  or  letter- 
droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  exception, 
without  any  reason,  against  some  particular  letter  in 
the  alphabet,  so  as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  wiude 
poem.     One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  master  in 
this  kind  of  writing.     He  composed  an  Odyssey  or 
epic  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  consisting 
of  four  and  twenty  books,  having  entirely  banished 
the  letter  A  from  his  first  book,  which  was  called 
Alpha,  as  luciis  d  non  lucendo,  because  there  was  not 
an  Alpha  in  it.    His  second  book  was  inscribed  Beta 
for  the  same  reason.     In  short,  the  poet  excluded 
the  whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their  turns,  and 
showed  them,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his 
business  without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen  this 
po(*t  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as  much  as  an- 
'^'^    r  would  a  fiedse  quantity,  and  making  his  escane 
it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects,  when  oe 
~  with  it  in  any  particular  syllaUe.    Far 
apt  and  elegant  winrd  in  the  whole  langnap 
led,  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it 
Uemiahed  with  a  wrong  letter.    I  skaD 
upon  this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  lu^ 
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re  mentioned  had  been  now  extant^  the  Odyssey  of 
ryphiodoms^  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
taner  quoted  by   our  learned  pedants  than  the 
dyasey  of  Homer.     What  a  perpetual  fund  would 
have  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  unusual 
jrbansms  and  rusticities,  absurd  spellings,  and  com- 
ieated  dialects  ?    I  make  no  question  but  it  would 
tve  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
eamiries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious 
nd  of  conceit,  which  the  moderns  distinguish  by 
le  name  of  a  rebus,  that  does  not  sink  a  letter,  but  a 
hole  word,  by  substituting  a  picture  in  its  place. 
Hien  Caesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
lint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the 
sverse  of  the  public  money ;  the  word  Caesar  signi- 
ing  an  elephant  in  the  Punic  language.     This  was 
rtincially  contrived  by  Caesar,  because  it  was  not 
kwfol  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own  figure  upon 
le  coin  of  the  commonwealth.     Cicero,  who  was  so 
illed  from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that  was  marked 
a  the  nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch;  which  is 
^icer  in  Latin,  instead  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero, 
rdered  the  words  Marcus  Tullius,  with  a  figure  of 
I  vetch  at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  pub- 
ic monument.     This  was  done  probably  to   show 
liat  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  name  or  family, 
notwithstanding  the  envy  of  his  competitors  had  often 
rqiroached  him  with  both.    In  the  same  manner  we 
read  of  a  famous  building  that  was  marked  in  several 
parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard ; 
tfaoae  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names  of  the 
•Khitects,  who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were 
■aver  permitted  to  inscribe  their  own  names  upc  n 
Uieir  works.    For  the  same  reason  it  is  thought  that 
&  forelock  of  the  horse,  in  the  antique  equestrian 
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statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius^  represents  at  a  distance 
the  shape  of  an  owl^  to  intimate  the  country  of  the 
statuary^  who^  in  all  probability^  was  an  Athenian. 
This  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our 
own  countrjrmen  about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did 
not  practise  it  for  any  obliaue  reason,  as  the  ancients 
abovementioned,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being 
witty.  Among  innumerable  instances  that  may  be 
given  of  this  nature,  I  shall  produce  the  device  of 
one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mentioned  by  oor 
learned  Camden  in  his  Remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to 
represent  his  name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door 
the  sign  of  a  yew-tree,  that  has  several  berries  upon 
it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  great  golden  N  hung 
upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  which  by  the  help  of  a 
little  false  spelling  made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus,  which  has 
been  lately  hewn  out  in  iFeestone,  and  erected  over 
two  of  the  portals  of  Blenheim  House,  being  the 
figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces  n  little 
cock.     For  the  better  understanding  of  which  de- 
vice, I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that  a 
cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the 
same  word  that  signifies  a  Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is 
the  emblem  of  the  English  nation.     Such  a  device 
in  so  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a  pun  in  an 
heroic  poem ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  the  truly  inge- 
nious architect  would  suffer  the  statuary  to  blemuh 
his  excellent  plan  with  so  poor  a  conceit.     But  J 
hope  what  I  have  said  will  gain  quarter  for  the  cock 
and  deliver  him  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  c 
making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and  give  rational  ar 
swers.     If  this  could  be  excusable  in  any  writer, 
would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  Echo 
a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into  notlw 
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but  a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus^  though  a  man 
of  wit  and  genius^  has  composed  a  dialogue  upon  this 
silly  kind  of  device^  and  made  use  of  an  echo^  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  linguist^  for 
she  answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew^  according  as  she  found  the  syl- 
lables which  she  was  to  repeat  in  any  of  those  learned 
languages.  Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false  kind 
of  wit,  has  described  Bruin  bewailing  the  loss  of  his 
bear  to  the  solitary  Echo,  who  is  of  great  use  to  the 
poet  in  several  distichs,  as  she  does  not  only  repeat 
after  him,  but  helps  out  his  verse,  and  furnishes  nim 
with  rhymes : 

He  raged,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas; 
Forcing  the  valleys  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  sad  regret ; 
He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  bear  : 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleful  wdlings  did  resound 
More  wistfully  by  many  times, 
Than  in  small  poets*  splay-foot  rhjrmes, 
That  make  her,  in  their  rueful  stories, 
To  answer  to  int' rogatories, 
And  most  unconscionably  depose 
Things  of  which  she  nothing  knows ; 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 
*Tis  wrested  to  the  lover's  fancy. 
Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thou  lied  to  my Echo,  ruin  T 

I  thought  th*  hadst  scorn'd  to  budge  a  step 

For  fear.     Quoth  Echo,  Marry  guep. 

Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part ! 

Then  what  has  quell'd  thy  stubborn  heart  ? 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled? 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it. 

For  thy  dear  sake.     Quoth  she,  Mum  budget 

Think'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i*  th'  dish, 

Thou  tum'dst  thy  back?  Quoth  Echo,  pUIi, 
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To  run  firom  those  th*  badst  overcome 
Thus  cowardly?  Quoth  Echo^  ntuitu 
But  what  a^vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too  as  thine  enemy? 
Or  if  thou  hadst  no  thought  of  me, 
Nor  what  I  have  endured  for  thee ; 
Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 
To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tul : 
For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  hb  blood  in 
His  honour's  cause?  Quoth  she^  a  puddhig. 

TAWt  L  CAMT.  3.  193, 
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Soc  eU  quod  pallet  t  Cur  juts  rum  prandeat,  hoc  at  T 

ixKs.  SAT.  ni.  8& 

Is  it  for  this  you  gain  those  meagre  looks. 
And  sacrifice  your  dinner  to  your  books  ? 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished  in  the  re* 
fined  ages  of  the  world,  discovered  themselves  agBin 
in  the  times  of  monkish  ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  litde 
learning  which  wa^  then  extant,  and  had  their  whdte 
lives  entirely  disengaged  firom  business,  it  is  notron- 
der  that  several  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  fat 
higher  performances,  employed  many  hours  in  the 
composition  of  such  tricks  in  writing  as  required 
much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the 
i^neid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the  beans 
esprits  of  that  dark  age :  who  says  in  his  prefiioe  to 
it,  that  the  ^neid  wanted  nothing  but  the  sweets  ef 
rhyme  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind- 
I  have  likewise  seen  a  hymn  in  hexameters  to  the 
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rgin  Mary^  which  filled  a  whole  book^  though  it 
isirted  but  of  the  eight  following  words : 

DUf  tSfi,  kuni,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  sidera,  calo,  ■ 

rbou  hast  as  many  virtues,  O  Virgin,  as  there  are  stars  in 
heaven. 


le  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these  eight  several 
rds,  and  by  that  means  made  his  verses  almost  as 
merous  as  the  virtues  and  the  stars  which  they 
ebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had  so 
ich  time  upon  their  hands  did  not  only  restore  all 
!  antiquated  pieces  of  {slse  wit^  but  enriched  the 
old  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this 
e  that  we  owe  the  production  of  anagrams^  which 
nothing  else  but  a  transmutation  of  one  word  into 
other^  or  the  turning  of  the  same  set  of  letters  into 
flferent  words ;  which  may  change  night  into  day, 
black  into  white,  if  chance,  who  is  the  goddess 
at  presides  over  these  sorts  of  composition,  shall 
)  direct.  I  remember  a  witty  author,  in  allusion  to 
lis  kind  of  writing,  calls  his  rival,  who,  it  seems, 
lis  distorted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  that 
id  not  properly  belong  to  them,  ^  the  anagram  of  a 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name  to  work 
tfoa,  he  considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken 
ipy  which  will  not  show  the  treasure  it  contains,  till 
^  shall  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  search  of  it ; 
hr  it  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  con- 
cnds  itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the  letters  in 
^  tihe  variety  of  stations  in  which  they  can  possibly 
*  nnged.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who,  when 
JJJ»  land  of  wit  was  in  feushion,  endeavoured  to  gain 
■*  mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the  finest 
^•"""^^tt  of  her  age,  and  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  the 
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lady  3Iaiy  Boon.  The  lover  not  being  able  to  nuke 
anr  thing  of  Maiy^  by  certain  liberties  indnlnd  to 
this  kind  of  uniting  conrerted  it  into  3Ioil;  and  after 
having  shut  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  with  indcfr- 
tigable  indostry  produced  an  anagram.  Upon  the 
presenting  it  to  his  mistress,  who  was  a  little  vexed 
in  her  heart  to  see  herself  degraded  into  3Ioll  Boon, 
she  t(4d  him,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  he  had 
mistaken  her  surname,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon,  bat 
Bohnn. 

-»iSi  omnis 
JSfmSMS  tabor.,^ 

The  lover  was  thunder-struck  with  his  misfortnoe, 
insomuch  that  in  a  little  time  after  he  loe<t  his  aeiKei, 
which,  indeed,  had  been  very  much  impaired  by  tbtf 
continual  application  he  had  given  to  his  ana^nun. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about  die 
same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  imponible 
to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  othtr 
were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  simple  acrostie  is 
nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person,  or  thin^ 
made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several  ventes,  and 
bv  that  means  inTitten,  after  the  manuer  of  the  Chi- 
ue.se  in  a  perpendicular  line.  But  besides  these  tfaoe 
are  compound  acrostics,  when  the  principal  Icttos 
stand  two  or  three  deep.  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
where  the  verses  have  not  only  been  edged  by  a  nane 
at  each  extremity,  but  have  Imd  the  same  name  rai- 
ning down  like  a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the 
poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagroM 
and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a  clina»- 
gram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  verv  often  oo  bbbt 
modem  medals,  especially  those  of  6ermaay,  iHiea 
they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in  wiuek 
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they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Gus^ 
tavns  Adolphus  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs 
DuX  BRGO  trIVMphVs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to 
pick  the  figoies  out  of  the  several  words,  and  range 
tbem  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  they  amount 
to  MDCXVVVii,  or  1627j  the  year  in  which  the  medal 
was  stamped :  for  as  some  of  the  letters  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  overtop  their  fellows, 
thc^  are  to  be  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both 
as  letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  (xerman 
wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of 
tiiese  ingenious  devices.  A  man  would  think  they 
were  searching  after  an  apt  classical  term,  but  in« 
stead  of  that  taey  are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an 
L,  an  M,  or  a  D  in  it.  When,  therefore^  we  meet 
with,  any  of  these  inscriptions,  we  are  not  so  nuich 
to  look  in  them  for  the  thought^  as  for  the  year  of 
the  Ixnrd. 

The  bouts-rimes  were  the  fevourites  of  the  French 
nation  for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.     They  were 
a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up 
by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was  to 
maike  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same  order  that 
they  were  placed  upon  the  list :  the  more  uncom- 
mon the  rhymes  were,  the  more  extraordinary  was 
the  genius  of  the  poet  that  could  accommodate  his 
verses  to  them.     I  do  not  know  any  greater  instance 
of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the  French, 
which  generally  follows  the  declension  of  empire^ 
than  the  endeavouring  to  restore  this  foolish  kind 
of  wit.     If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see 
examples  of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure 
Gallant ;  where   the  author  every  month  gives  a 
list  of  rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by  the  ingenious,  in 
order  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Mer- 
cure for  the  succeeding  month.    That  for  the  month 


,    ,  ,vbicU  now  ^^ 

.    •    •    •     .    .    •    •    ■     .    •    •    *    liisette 
•     *     ^     .     •  Caeaal* 

. .  •  •  . .    •  w^**^ 
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always  C\^T  ftVvoula^^^  ^  got  a^     ivrPfi  ot  W 
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far  the  learned  Menage,   whom  I  have  translated 
word  for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  these  bouts-rimes  made  them 
in  some  manner  excusable,  as  they  were  tasks  which 
the  French  ladies  used  to  impose  on  their  lovers. 
But  when  a  grave  author,  like  him  above  mentioned, 
tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any  thing  more  ridi- 
culous ?  Or  would  not  one  be  apt  to  believe  that  the 
author  played  booty,  and  did  not  make  his  list  of 
rhymes  till  he  had  finished  his  poem  ? 

1  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  false  wit  has 
been  finely  ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a  poem 
intituled  La  Defaite  des  Bouts-Rimes,  The  Rout  of 
the  Bouts-Rim^s. 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  double 
rhymes^  whidi  are  used  in  doggrel  poetry,  and  ge- 
nerally applauded  by  ignorant  readers.  If  the  thought 
of  the  couplet  in  such  compositions  is  good,  the  rhyme 
adds  little  to  it ;  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend  it.     I  am  afraid 
that  great  numbers  of  those  who  admire  the  incom- 
parable Hudibras,  do  it  more  on  account  of  these  dog- 
grel rhymes  than  of  the  parts  that  really  deserve  ad- 
miration.    I  am  sure  I  have  heard  the 

Pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick ;         canto  i.  1 1. 

and 

There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 

Who  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over,      part  i.  canto  n.  T. 

^m  frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of  wit 
in  the  whole  poem. 

C 
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No.  61.    THURSDAY,  MAY  10,  1711. 


Non  equidem  hoc  ttvdeo  huUatis  ut  nuhi  nuffs 
Pagina  turgescat,  dare  pondtu  idoneafitimo, 

PEBS.  SAT.  T.  19. 

*Ti8  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
Witti  wind  and  noise.1— 

DmTDnr. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been  so  le- 
commended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that  whidi 
consists  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  punning.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  soil  has  a  natu- 
ral disposition  to  produce.  The  seeds  of  punning  are 
in  the  minds  of  ail  men ;  and  though  they  may  be 
subdued  by  reason,  reflection,  and  good  sense,  ihej 
will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  greatest  geni- 
us that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rokt 
of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  does 
not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  painting,  music,  or  other 
more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in  puns  and 
quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  bode  of 
rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns,  which 
he  calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of  good  wri- 
ting, and  produces  instances  of  them  oat  m  wamt  of 
the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Cieero 
has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works  with  puns,  and, 
in  his  book  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  aratory^ 
quotes  abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which 
also,  upon  examination,  prove  arrant  puns.  Bat 
the  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished,  was  in 
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in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.  That  learned 
monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable  punster^  and  made 
very  few  bishops  or  privy-counsellors  that  had  not 
some  time  or  other  signalized  themselves  by  a  clinch, 
or  a  conundrum.  It  was,  therefore,  in  this  age  that 
the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity.  It  had 
been  before  admitted  into  merry  speeches  and  ludi- 
crous compositions,  but  was  now  deuvered  with  great 
gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most 
scdemn  manner  at  the  council-table.  The  greatest 
authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made  frequent 
use  of  puns.  The  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and 
the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  full  of  them.  The 
sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the  former,  as 
in  the  latter,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  hero 
weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities,  which  seem 
to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this  piece  of  fedse 
wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  rhetoric  have  treated  of 
with  very  great  respect,  and  divided  the 
several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that  are  reckoned 
amoi^  the  figures  of  speech,  and  recommended  as 
ornaments  in  discourse.  I  remember  a  country  school- 
master of  my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had 
been  in  company  with  a  gentleman  whom  he  looked 
npon  to  be  the  greatest  paragrammatist  among  the 
modems.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  my  learned  friend 
had  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  pun- 
ster ;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me  some  account  of 
Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he  told  me  that  he  gene- 
rally talked  in  the  Paranomasia,  that  he  sometimes 
Sve  into  the  Pioc6,  but  that  in  his  humble  opinion 
shined  most  in  the  Antanaclasis, 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  &mous  university  of 
this  land  was  formerly  very  much  infested  with 
pons ;  but  whether  or  not  iSiis  might  not  arise  from 
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the  fens^  and  marshes  in  which  it  was  situated^  and 
which  are  now  drained^  I  must  leave  to  the  determi- 
nation of  more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  woofil 
wonder  how  it  should  be  so  entirely  banished  out  of 
the  learned  world  as  it  is  at  present,  especially  sinoe 
it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  the  most  an- 
cient polite  authors.     To  account  for  this  we  must 
consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authors,  who  were  the 
great  heroes  in  writing,  were  destitute  of  all  rules 
and  arts  of  criticism ;  and  for  that  reason,  thooj^ 
they  excel  later  writers  in  greatness  of  genius^  they 
fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy  and  correctness.    The 
modems  cannot  reach  their  beauties,  but  can  avoid 
their  imperfections.     When  the  world  was  famished 
with  these  authors  of  the  first  eminence,  there  grew 
up  another  set  of  writers,  who  gained  themselyes  a 
reputation  by  the  remarks  which  they  made  on  the 
works  of  those  who  preceded  them.     It  was  one  of 
the  employments  of  these  secondary  authors,  to  di- 
stinguish the  several  kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of  art,  and 
to  consider  them  as  more  or  less  perfect,  accordii^ 
as  they  were  founded  in  truth.     It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  even  such  authors  as  Isocrates,  Pkto, 
and  Cicero,  should  have  such  little  blemishes  as  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  authors  of  a  much  inferior  dia- 
racter,  who   have  written  since  those  several  ble- 
mishes were  discovered.     I  do  not  find  that  there 
was  a  proper  separation  made  between  puns  andtme 
wit  by  any  of  the  ancient  authors,  except  Quintilisn 
and  Longinus.     But  when  this  distinction  was  oooe 
settled,  it  was  very  natural  for  aU  men  of  sense  to 
agree  in  it.     As  for  the  revival  of  this  fiedse  wit,  it 
happened  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters; 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  once  detected,  it  immediately 
vanished  and  disappeared.     At  the  same  time  there 
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18  no  qnestkni^  bnt^  as  it  has  suiik  in  one  age  and  rose 
in  another,  it  will  again  recover  itself  in  some  distant 
period  of  time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance  shall  pre- 
vail upon  wit  and  sense.     And^  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
do  Tcry  much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  winter's 
piodiictiims,  which  had  their  sets  of  admirers,  that 
oar  posterity  will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  a 
race  of  punsters :  at  least,  a  man  may  be  very  ex- 
cusable for  any  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  that  has 
seen  acrostics  handCed  about  the  town  with  great  se- 
cresy  and  appause ;  to  which  I  must  also  add  a  little 
epigram  called  the  Witches  Prayer,  that  fell  into 
verse  when  it  was  read  either  backward  or  forward, 
excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way,  and  blessed 
the  other.     When  one  sees  there  are  actually  such 
pains-takers  among  our  British  wits,  who  can  tell 
what  it  may  end  in  ?     If  we  must  lash  one  another, 
let  it  be  with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  satire ;  for 
I  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion,  that,  if  I  must 
tmffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I  would  rather  it  should 
be  hmn  the  paw  of  a  lion,  than  from  the  hoof  of  an 
ass.     I  do  not  speak  this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party. 
There  is  a  most  crying  dulness  on  both  sides.     I 
have  seen  tory  acrostics  and  whig  anagrams,  and  do 
not  quarrel  with  either  of  them,  because  they  are 
whigs  or  tories,  but  because  they  are  anagrams  and 
acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursued  the 
histcnry  of  a  pun,  from  its  original  to  its  downfall,  I 
shall  fcere  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from  the 
use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,  but  differ 
in  the  sense.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  try  a  piece 
of  wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  different  language.  If 
it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pronounce  it  true,  but  if 
it  vanishes  in  the  experiment,  }t)u  may  conclude  it 
to  have  been  a  pun.    In  short,  one  may  say  of  a  pun, 
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as  the  countryman  described  his  nightingale,  that  it 
is  '' vox  et  proeterea  nihil"  ' a  sound,  and  nothing 
but  a  sound.'  On  the  contrary,  one  may  represent 
true  wit  by  the  description  which  Aristsenetiiamake» 
of  a  fine  woman ;  when  she  is  dressed  she  is  beauti- 
ful, when  she  is  undressed  she  is  beautiful ;  or  as 
Mercerus  has  translated  it  more  emphatically^  "  /«- 
duitur,  formosa  est :  exuitur,  ipsajorma  est  *. 

C 
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ScribemU  recte  sapere  est  et  princifnumf  etjbns, 

HOR.  A&S  FOET.  909» 

Sound  judgement  is  the  ground  of  writing  welL 

ROSCOMXOK. 

Mr.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the 
difference  of  wit  and  judgement,  whereby  he  endea- 
vours to  show  the  reason  why  they  are  not  always  the 
talents  of  the  same  person.  His  words  are  as  follow : 
"  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some  reason  of 
that  common  observation,  '  That  men  who  have  a. 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not 
always  the  clearest  judgement,  or  deepest  reason.' 
For  wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeame 
visions  in  the  fancy ;  judgement,  on  the  contrary,  lies 
quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully  one- 
from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  least 
difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  simili* 
tude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 

Dressed  she  is  beautiful,  undressed  she  is  Beauty's  setf. 
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This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  cuntrary  to  meta- 
phor and  allusion ;  wherein^  fur  the  most  part^  lies 
that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of  wit^  which 
strikes  so  lively  on  the  faacj,  and  is  therefore  so  ac- 
oeptefale  to  all  people." 

TThis  is^  I  thmk^  the  best  and  most  philosophical 
account  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit^  which  ge- 
nerally^ though  not  always^  consists  in  such  a  resem- 
blance and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions. 
I  shall  only  add  to  it^  by  way  of  explanation^  that 
every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call 
wit,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and 
surprise  to  the  reader.     These  two  properties  seem 
essential  to  wit,  more  particularly  the  last  of  them. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  resemblance  in  the  ideas 
be  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  should  not  lie 
too  near  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things ;  for, 
where  the  likeness  is  obvious,  it  gives  no  surprise. 
To  compare  one  man's  singing  to  that  of  another,  or 
to  represent  the  whiteness  of  any  object  by  that  of 
milk  and  snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by  those 
of  the  rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unless,  besides 
this  obvious  resemblance,  there  be  some  further  con- 
gmity  discovered  in  the  two  ideas,  that  is  capable  of 
giving  the  reader  some  surprise.     Thus  when  a  poet 
tdls  ns  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as  snow, 
there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison;  but  when  he  adds, 
with  a  sigh,  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit. 
Every  reader's  memory  may  supply  him  with  innu- 
merable instances  of  the  same  nature.     For  this  rea- 
xm,  the  similitudes  in  heroic  poets,  who  endeavour 
rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  conceptions,  than  to 
divert  it  with  such  as  are  new  and  surprising,  have 
seldom  any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called  wit. 
Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this  short  explana- 
tion, comprehends  most  of  the  species  of  wit,  as 
metaphors,  similitudes,  allegories,  enigmas,  mottoes,. 
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parables^  fables^  dreams>  visions^  dramatic  writiiigSy 
burlesque^  and  all  the  methods  of  allusion:  as  there 
are  many  other  pieces  of  wit^  how  remote  soever  diey 
may  appear  at  first  sight  from  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion^ which  upon  examination  will  be  found  to  agiet 
with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  resemblanoe 
and  congruity  of  ideas^  false  wit  chiefly  i^nsists  in 
the  resemblance  and  congruity  sometimes  of  single 
letters^  as  in  anagrams^  chronograms^  lipograms^  and 
acrostics :  sometimes  of  syllables^  as  in  echoes  and 
doggrel  rhymes ;  sometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns  and 
quibbles ;  and  sometimes  of  whole  sentences  or  'poeaaas, 
cast  into  the  figures  of  eggs,  axes,  or  altars :  nay, 
some  carry  the  notion  of  wit  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  it 
even  to  external  mimicry ;  and  to  look  upon  a  Hian 
as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can  resemble  the  tone, 
posture,  or  hce,  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  false  wit  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  acoNrding 
to  the  foregoing  instances ;  there  is  another  kind  of 
wit  which  consists  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  which  for 
distinction  sake  I  shall  call  mixed  wit.  This  kind  of 
wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Cowley,  more  than  in 
any  author  that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise 
a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dryden  is  very  sparing  in  it. 
Milton  had  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spenser  is  in 
the  same  class  with  Milton.  The  Italians,  even  in 
their  epic  poetry,  are  fiill  of  it.  Monsieur  Boilean, 
who  formed  himself  upon  the  ancient  poets,  has 
every  where  rejected  it  with  scorn.  If  we  look  after 
mixed  wit  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  shall  find  it 
no  where  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There  are  in- 
deed some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  to 
MusKus,  which  by  that  as  well  as  many  other  marks, 
betrays  itself  to  be  a  modem  composition.     1£  .v[e 
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look  into  the  Latin  writers^  we  find  none  of  this 
miiLed  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Catullus ;  very 
little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid,  and 
icuoe  any  thing  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixed  wit,  I 
shall  choose  one  instance  whi^h  may  be  met  with  in 
all  the  writers  of  this  class*     The  passion  of  love  in 
its  nature  has  been  thought  to  resemble  fire ;  for 
which  reason,  the  words  fire  and  fiame  are  made  use 
of  to  signify  love.     The  witty  poets,  therefore,  have 
taken  an  advantage,  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of 
the  word  fire,  to  make  an  infinite  number  of  witti- 
cisms.    Cowley  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mis- 
tress's eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing love  in  him,  considers  them  as  burning-glasses 
made  of  ice  ;  and,  finding  himself  able  to  live  in  the 
greatest  extremities  of  love,  concludes  the  torrid 
sone  to  be  habitable.     When  his  mistress  has  read 
his  letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  holding  it  to 
the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a  second  time 
by  love's  flames.     When  she  weeps,  he  wishes  it 
were  inward  heat  that  distilled  those  drops  from  the 
limbec.     When  she  is  absent,  he  is  beyond  eighty, 
that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  pole  than  when  she 
is  with  him.     His  ambitious  love  is  a  fire  that  na- 
turally mounts  upwards ;  his  happy  love  is  the  beams 
of  heaven,    and   his  unhappy  love  fiames  of  hell. 
When  it  does  not  let  him  sleep,  it  is  a  fiame  that 
sends  up  no  smoke ;  when  it  is  opposed  by  counsel 
and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  rages  the  more  by  the 
winds  blowing  upon  it.     Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree, 
in  which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  observes  that  his 
written  flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree. 
When  he  resolves  to  give  over  his  passion,  he  tells 
us  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads  the  fire. 
His  heart  is  an  ^tna,  that,  instead  of  Vulcan's 
ahop,  encloses  Cupid's  forge  in  it.     His  endeavouring 
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to  drown  his  love  in  wine^  is  throwing  oil  ap 
fire.  He  would  insinuate  to  his  mistress,  m 
fire  of  love^  like  that  of  the  sun^  which  prodi 
many  living  creatures^  should  not  only  wan 
b^et.  Love  in  another  place  cooks  Pleasure 
fire.  Sometimes  the  .poet's  heart  is  frozen  ix 
breast^  and  sometimes  scorched  in  every  eye. 
times  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  m  loi 
a  ship  set  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  d 
instances,  that  the  poet  mixes  the  qualities 
with  those  of  love ;  and  in  the  same  8entenoe» 
ing  of  it  both  as  a  passion  and  as  real  fire,  su 
the  reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances  i 
tradictions,  that  make  up  all  the  wit  in  this  ] 
writing.  Mixed  wit,  therefore,  is  a  composi 
pun  and  true  wit,  and  is  more  or  less  perfect, 
resemblance  lies  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  word 
foundations  are  laid  partly  in  fedsehood  and  p 
truth ;  reason  puts  in  her  claim  for  one  hailf 
and  extravagance  for  the  other.  The  only  pi 
therefore  for  this  kind  of  wit  is  epigram,  oi 
little  occasional  poems,  that  in  theijr  own  nati 
nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  cann 
elude  this  head  of  mixed  wit,  without  ownin 
the  admirable  poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  tak 
examples  of  it,  had  as  much  true  wit  as  any 
that  ever  writ ;  and  indeed  all  other  talents 
extraordinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  s 
that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden's  dei 
of  wit ;  which,  with  all  the  deference  that  is 
the  judgement  of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so  p 
a  definition  of  wit  as  of  good  writing  in  gi 
Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  ^  a  propriety  of  won 
thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject.*  If  this  be 
definition  of  wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  £iicli 
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the  greatest  wit  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper.  It  is 
oertain  there  never  was  a  greater  propriety  of  words 
and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject^  than  what  that 
anthor  has  made  use  of  in  his  Elements.  I  shall 
only  appeal  to  my  reader^  if  this  definition  agrees 
witn  any  notion  he  has  of  wit.  If  it  be  a  true  one^ 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  poet, 
but  a  greater  wit  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  and  Virgil  a 
much  more  £eicetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or 
Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  pe- 
netrating of  aU  the  French  critics,  has  taken  pains  to 
show^  tnat  it  is  impossible  for  any  thought  to  be 
beaytiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not  its  founda* 
tion  in  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  basis  of  all  wit 
18  truth ;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valuable,  of 
which  good  sense  is  not  the  ground- work.     Boileau 
has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the   same  notion  in 
several  parts  of  his  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
This  is  that  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful 
simplicity^  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  compo- 
sitions or  the  ancients ;  and  which  nobody  deviates 
from,  but  those  who  want  strength  of  genius  to  make 
a  thought  shine  in  its  own  natural  beauties.     Poets 
who  want  this  strength  of  genius  to  give  that  majestic 
simplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after  foreign 
ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what 
kind  soever  escape  them.     I  look  upon  these  writers 
as  Groths  in  poetry,  who  like  those  in  architecture, 
not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagancies  of  an  ir- 
regular fmcy.     Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome 
observation  on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to 
■^eas,  in  the  following  words :    '  Ovid,'  says  he, 
speaking  of  Virgil's  fiction  of  Dido  and  iEneas, '  takes 
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it  up  after  him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  maki 
ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's  new  created  Dido;  did 
a  letter  for  her  just  before  her  death  to  the  ungi 
ful  fugitive ;  and,  very  unluckily  for  himself,  t 
measuring  a  sword  with  a  man  so  much  superii 
force  to  him  on  the  same  subject.  I  think  I  ms 
judge  of  this,  because  I  have  translated  both, 
famous  author  of  The  Art  of  Love  has  nothing  o 
own ;  he  borrows  all  from  a  greater  master  in 
own  profession,  and,  which  is  worse,  improves  not 
which  he  finds.  Nature  £eiils  him ;  and,  being  fb 
to  his  old  shift,  he  has  recourse  to  witticism.  ' 
passes  indeed  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives 
the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  esteem.' 

W  ere  not  I  supported  by  so  great  an  authorit 
that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  not  venture  to 
serve,  that  the  taste  of  most  of  our  English  poet 
well  as  readers,  is  extremely  Gothic.  He  qv 
Monsieur  Segrais  for  a  threefold  distinction  of 
readers  of  poetry ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  com 
hends  the  rabble  of  readers,  whom  he  does  not  t 
as  such  with  regard  to  their  quality,  but  to  t 
numbers  and  the  coarseness  of  their  taste, 
words  are  as  follow :  '  Segrais  has  distinguished 
readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their  capacity  of  ji 
ing,  into  three  classes.'  [He  might  have  said 
same  of  writers  too,  if  he  had  pleased,]  '  In 
lowest  form  he  places  those  whom  he  calls  Les  P< 
Esprits,  such  things  as  our  upper-gallery  audienc 
a  playhouse  :  who  like  nothing  but  the  husk  and  i 
of  wit,  and  prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  epigr 
before  solid  sense  and  elegant  expression  Tnese 
mob  readers.  If  Virgil  and  Martial  stood  for  j 
Uttnent-men,  we  know  already  who  would  carry 
Bat  though  they  made  the  greatest  appearance  in  i 
[ield,  and  cried  the  loudest,  the  best  of  it  is,  they  i 
It  a  sort  of  French  huguenots,  or  Dutch  boa 
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brouffbt  over  in  herds^  but  not  naturalized ;  who  have 
not  luids  of  two  pounds  per  annum  in  Parnassus^ 
and  therefore  are  not  pnvileged  to  poll  *.  Their 
authors  are  of  the  same  levels  fit  to  represent  them 
on  a  mountebank's  stage^  or  to  be  masters  of  the 
ceremonies  in  a  bear  garden :  yet  these  are  they  who 
have  the  most  admirers.  But  it  often  happens^  to 
their  mortification^  that  as  their  readers  improve  their 
stock  of  sense^  as  they  may  by  reading  better  books^ 
and  by  conversation  with  men  of  judgement^  they 
soon  rorsake  them.' 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observing, 

that  as  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  passage  above  mentioned, 

Ims  discovered  the  most  fruitful  source  of  wit,  so 

there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  nature  to  it, 

vhidi  does  likewise  branch  itself  into  several  kinds. 

For  not  only  the  resemblance,  but  the  opposition 

of  ideas  does  very  often  produce  wit ;  as  I  could 

Aow  in  several  little  points,  turns,  and  antitheses, 

that  I  may  possibly  enlarge  upon  in  some  future 

speculation. 

C 

*  To  poD  is  used  here  as  signifying  to  vote ;  but,  in  propriety 
"«peech,  the  poll  only  ascertains  the  majority  of  votes. 
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Bufnano  capiH  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  d  vdU,  et  varias  inducere  plumag, 
UnMque  coUatit  fnembriSf  tU  turjriier  atrum 
Desmat  inpiscem  muUerformosa  supemei 
Spectatum  admissi  visum  teneatiSt  amid  ? 
CredUe,  Pisones,  isti  tabulajfore  librum 
PerdmileTny  cujuSj  velut  agri  somniOf  varus 
Fmgeniur  species,^^        .  hor.  aks  poet.  1. 

If  in  a  picture  Piso,  you  should  see 

A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish*s  tail. 

Or  a  man's  head  upon  a  horse's  neck. 

Or  fimbs  of  beasts,  of  the  most  dififerent  kinds, 

Cover'd  with  feathers  of  all  sorts  of  birds ; 

Would  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad  ? 

Trust  me  that  book  is  as  ridiculous, 

Whose  incoherent  slyle,  like  sick  men's  dreams. 

Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

ROSCOBfMOK. 

is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself  from 
dbject  in  which  it  has  been  long  employed.  The 
•H^ts  will  be  rising  of  themselves  from  time  to 
le,  though  we  give  them  no  encouragement:  as  the 
dngs  and  fluctuations  of  the  sea  continue  several 
irs  after  the  winds  are  laid. 
iroL.  VI.  B 
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It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's  dxei: 
vision^  which  formed  into  ope  continned  allegot] 
seversd  schemes  of  wit>  whether  false^  mixed,  cr  1 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  my  late  papers. 

Methoughts  I  was  transportea  into  a  coontry 

was  filled  with  prodigies  and  enchantments^  gove 

by  the  goddess  of  Falsehood^  and  intitled  the  Re 

of  False  Wit.     There  was  nothing  in  the  fields, 

woods^  and  the  rivers^  that  appesu^  naturaL 

veral  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf-gold^  son 

them  produced  bone-lace^  and  some  of  them  pm 

stones.  The  fountains  bubbled  in  an  opera  tun^ 

were  filled  with  stags^  wild  boars^  and  mermaids, 

lived  among  the  waters ;  at  the  same  time  that 

phins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played  upon  the  bs: 

or  took  their  pastime  in  the  meadows.     The  I 

had  many  of  them  golden  beaks,  and  human  ra 

The  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  smells  of  ince 

ambergris,   and  pulvillios*;  and  were    so    in 

woven  with  one  another,  that  they  grew  up  in  pi 

of  embroidery.     The  winds  were  filled  with  si 

and  messages  of  distant  lovers.     As  I  was  waD 

to  and  fro  in  this  enchanted  wilderness,  I  could 

forbear  breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upon  the  sev 

wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when,  to  my  gi 

surprise,  I  found  there  were  artificial  echoes  m  ei 

walk,  that,  by  repetitions  of  certain  words  wbk 

inwke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me,  in  e« 

thing  I  said.     In  the  midst  of  my  conrersaticm  n 

these  invisible  companions,  I  discovered  in  the  oei 

of  a  very  dark  grove,  a  monstrous  fabric  built  si 

the  Grothic  manner,  and  covered  with  innumcfl 

devices  in  that  barbarous  kind  of  sculpture.    I  i 

mediately  went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind 

heathen  temple  consecrated  to  the  god  of  Didw 

*  FuhrHIiot,  sweet  seeitft. 
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Upon  my  entrance  I  saw  the  deity  of  the  place  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk^  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and 
a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  his  right  hand  was  In^- 
dostiy^  with  a  lamp  burning  before  her ;  and  on  his 
left  Caprice^  with  a  monkey  sitting  on  her  shoulder. 
Before  his  feet  there  stood  an  altar  of  a  very  odd 
make^  which^  as  I  afterwards  founds  was  shaped  in 
that  manner  to  comply  with  the  inscription  that  sur- 
roonded  it.  Upon  the  altar  there  lay  several  offer- 
ings of  axes^  wings^  and  ^gs^  cut  in  paper^  and  in- 
scribed with  verses.  The  temple  was  filled  with 
votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to  different  diver- 
sioiis,  as  their  rancies  directed  them.  In  one  part  of 
it  I  saw  a  regiment  of  anagrams^  who  were  contmually 
in  motion,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  &cing 
aboat,  doubling  l£eir  ranks,  shifting  their  stations, 
and  throwing  themselves  into  all  the  figures  and 
oonnter-marches  of  the  most  changeable  and  per« 
plexed  exercise. 

Not  hr  from  these  was  the  body  of  acrostics,  made 
np  of  very  disproportioned  persons.     It  was  disposed 
into  three  columns,  the  officers  planting  themselves 
in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  eacn  column.     The  of- 
ficers were  all  of  them  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  made 
three  rows  of  very  proper  men :  but  the  common 
soldiers,  who  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  officers, 
were  such  dwarfs,  cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one 
coold   hardly  look   upon  them   without  laughing. 
There  were  behind  the  acrostics  two  or  three  files  of 
chronograms,  which  differed  only  from  the  former, 
as  their  officers  were  equipped,  like  the  figure  of 
Time,  with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  sithe 
in  the  other,  and  took  their  posts,  promiscuously 
among  the  private  men  whom  they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very 
fac«  <rf  the  deity,  methoughts  I  saw  the  phantom  of 

b2 
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Trjphiodorus^  the  lipc^rammatist^  eikgaged  in  a  ball 
with  four-and-twenty  persons,  who  pursued  him  by 
turns  through  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  of  a 
country-dance,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  westerH 
end  of  the  temple,  I  inquired  into  what  they  were 
doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter  the  great 
magazine  of  rebuses.     These  were  several  things  of 
the  most  different  natures  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps  like  fagots.     You 
might  behold  an  anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  a  hobby 
horse  bound  up  together.     One  of  the  workmen  see- 
ing me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  there  was  an 
infinite  deal  of  wit  in  several  of  those  bundles,  and 
that  he  would  explain  them  to  me  if  I  pleased;  I 
thanked  him  for  nis  civility,  but  told  him  I  was  im 
very  great  haste  at  that  time.   As  I  was  goii^  ont  ot 
the  temple,  I  observed  in  one  comer  of  it  a  duster 
of  men  and  women  laughing  very  heartily,  and  di* 
verting  themselves  at  a  game  of  crambo.     I  heard 
several  double  rhymes  as  I  passed  by  them,  which 
raised  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry 
people  engaged  at  a  diversion,  in  which  the  whole 
jest  was  to  mistake  one  person  for  another.  To  ffft 
occasion  for  these  ludicrous  mistakes,  they  were  di- 
vided into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from  hfid 
to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress,  though  perhap 
there  was  not  the  least  resemblance  in  their  feces.  dJ 
this  means  an  old  man  was  sometimes  mistaken  for* 
boy,  a  woman  for  a  man,  and  a  black-a-moor  for  la 
European,  which  very  often  produced  great  peals  rf 
laughter.  These  I  guessed  to  be  a  party  of  pui* 
But  being  very  desirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  w 
magic,  which  had  almost  turned  my  brain,  I  left  the 
temple  and  crossed  over  the  fields  that  lay  about  it  with 
all  the  speed  I  could  make.    I^was  hot  gone  for,  befcw 
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I  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  alarms^  which 
seemed  to  proclaim  the  march  of  an  enemy ;  and^  as 
I  afterwards  £9und^  was  in  reality  what  I  apprehended 
it.     There  appeared  at  a  great  distance  a  very  shining 
lidit,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  person  of  a  most  beau- 
tiral  aspect :  her  name  was  Truth.     On  her  right 
liand  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore  several 
qaivers  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasped  several  arrows 
in  his  hand :  his  name  was  wit.     The  approach  of 
these  two  enemies  filled  all  the  territories  of  False 
Wit  with  an  unspeakable  consternation^  insomuch 
that  the  goddess  of  those  r^ons  appeared  in  person 
upon  her  frontiers,  with  the  several  inferior  deities 
and  the  different  bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before 
seen  in  the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in  array, 
and  prepared  to  give  their  foes  a  warm  reception. 
As  the  march  of  the  enemy  was  very  slow,  it  gave 
time  to  the  several  inhabitants  who  bordered  upon 
the  T^ons  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces  into  a 
body,  with  a  design  to  stand  upon  their  guard  as 
neuters,  and  attend  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the  frontiers  of 
the  enchanted  region,  which  I  have  before  described, 
were  inhabited  by  the  species  of  Mixed  Wit,  who 
made  a  very  odd  appearance  when  they  were  mustered 
together  in  an  army.  There  were  men  whose  bodies 
were  stuck  full  of  darts,  and  women  whose  eyes  were 
haming-glasses :  men  that  had  hearts  of  hre,  and 
women  that  had  breasts  of  snow.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  describe  several  monsters  of  the  like  nature, 
that  composed  this  great  army ;  which  immediately 
fell  asunder,  and  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
one  half  throwing  themselves  behind  the  banners  of 
Tmth,  and  the  others  behind  those  of  Falsehood. 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic  sta- 
ture, and  advanced  some  paces  before  the  front  of 
the  army;  but  as  the  dazzling  light  which  iiowcd 

jb3 
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from  Truth  began  to  shine  upon  her^  she  £ufed 
sensibly ;  insomuch  that  in  a  little  space>  she  loc 
rather  like  a  huge  phantom  than  a  real  substa 
At  lengthy  as  the  goddess  of  Truth  approached 
nearer  to  her^  she  fell  away  entirely^  and  vanii 
amidst  the  brightness  of  her  presence ;  so  that  tl 
did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  impression  of 
figure-  in  the  place  where  she  had  been  seen. 

As  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  constellations  s 
thin^  and  the  stars  go  out  one  after  another^  till 
whole  hemisphere  is  extinguished;  such  was 
Tanishing  of  the  goddess :  and  not  only  of  the  { 
dess  herself^  but  of  the  whole  army  tnat  attex 
her^  which  sympathized  with  their  leader^  and  shr 
into  nothing,  m  proportion  as  the  goddess  di 
peared.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  temple  si 
the  fish  betook  themselves  to  the  streams^  and 
wild  beasts  to  the  woods,  the  fountains  reoovt 
their  murmurs^  the  birds  their  voices^  the  trees  t 
leaves^  the  flowers  their  scents,  and  the  whole  &c 
nature  its  true  and  genuine  appearance.  Thoiii| 
still  continued  asleep,  I  fioincied  myself  as  it  i 
awakened  out  of  a  dream,  when  I  saw  this  regie 
prodigies  restored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields^ 
meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  wonc 
which  had  very  much  disturbed  my  imaginatia 
took  a  full  survey  of  the  persons  of  Wit  and  Tn 
for  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  the  i 
without  seeing  the  other  at  the  same  time.  Tl 
was  behind  them  a  strong  compact  body  of  figi 
The  genius  of  Heroic  Poetry  appeared  with  a  s« 
in  her  hand,  and  a  laurel  on  nor  head.  Tragedy 
crowned  with  cypress,  and  covered  with  robes  i 
])ed  in  blood.  8atire  had  smiles  in  her  look,  as 
dagger  under  her  garment.  Rhetoric  was  known 
her  thunderbolt ;  and  Comedy  by  her  mask.    A 
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several  other  figures^  Epigram  marched  up  in  the 
rear,  who  had  been  posted  there  at  the  beginning 
of  ihe  expedition^  that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the 
enemy,  whom  he  was  suspected  to  favour  in  his  heart. 
I  was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  god  of  Wit ;  there  was  something  so 
amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his  looks,  as  inspired 
me  at  once  with  love  and  terror.     As  I  was  gazing 
on  him,  to  my  unspeakable  joy  he  took  a  quiver  of 
arrows  from  his  shoulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a  pre-* 
sent  of  it ;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  re- 
ceive it  of  him,  I  knocked  it  against  a  chair,  and  by 
tkat  means  awaked. 
C 
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—  Hie  vivimus  anibitiosa 
PaujHTtcUe  omncs,^— 

juv.  SAT.  iii.  183. 

The  fiwe  of  wealth  in  poverty  we  wear. 

Ths  most  improper  things  we  commit  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into  by  the  force  of 
fchion.  Instances  might  be  given,  in  which  a  pre- 
vailing custom  makes  us  act  against  the  rules  of  na- 
ture, kw,  and  common-sense;  but  at  present  I  shall 
<^fine  my  consideration  to  the  eifect  it  has  upon 
jWin's  minds,  by  looking  into  our  behaviour  when  it 
^8  the  iashion  to  go  into  mourning.  The  custom  of 
^cpresentii]^  the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the 
d«id  by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from  the 
^  sorrow  of  such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to 
"^  the  proper  care  they  ought  of  their  dress.  By 
degrees  it  prevailed,  that  such  as  had  this  inward  op- 
pression upon  their  minds^  made  an  apology  for  not 
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joining  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  ordinary 
divOTsions^  by  a  dress  suited  to  their  condition.   This 
therefore  was  at  first  assumed  by  such  only  as  were 
under  real  distress ;  to  whom  it  was  a  relief  that  they 
had  nothing  about  them  so  light  and  gay  as  to  be  irk- 
some to  the  gloom  and  melimcholy  of  their  inward 
reflections^  or  that  might  misrepresent  them  to  others. 
In  process  of  time  this  laudable  distinction  of  the  sor- 
rowful was  lost,  and  mourning  is  now  worn  by  heirs 
and  widows.     You  see  nothing  but  magnificence  and 
solemnity  in  the  equipage  of  the  reliet^  and  an  air  of 
release  from  servitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  son  who  has 
lost  a  wealthy  fether.     This  fashion  of  sorrow  is  now 
become  a  generous  part  of  the  ceremonial  between 
princes  and  sovereigns^  who^  in  the  language  of  all 
nations^  are  styled  brothers  to  each  other^  and  put 
on  the  purple^  upon  the  death  of  any  potentate  with 
whom  they  live  in  amity.     Courtiers^  and  all  who 
wish  themselves  such^  are  immediately  seized  with 
grief  from  head  to  fbot  upon  this  disaster  to  their 
prince;  so  that  one  may  Imow  by  the  very  buckles 
of  a  gentleman  usher^  wnat  d^ee  of  friendship  any 
deceased  monarch   maintained  with  the   court  to 
which  he  belongs.     A  good  courtier's  habit  and  be- 
haviour is  hien^lyphical  on  these  occasions.     He 
deals  much  in  whispers^  and  you  may  see  he  dresses 
according  to  the  best  intelligence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men^  of  appearing 
greater  than  they  are^  makes  the  whole  world  run 
into  the  habit  of  the  court.  You  see  the  lady^  who 
the  day  before  was  as  various  as  a  rainbow^  upon 
the  time  appointed  for  beginning  to  mourn,  as  dark 
as  a  cloud.  This  humour  does  not  prevail  only  on 
those  whose  fortunes  can  support  any  change  in  their 
equipage,  not  on  those  only  whose  incomes  demand 

*  Royal  and  princely  mourners  are  clad  in  purple. 
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the  wantonness  of  new  appearances;  but  on  such 
also  who  have  just  enough  to  clothe  them.     An  old 
acquaintance  of  mine^  of  ninety  pounds  a-year^  who 
has  naturally  the  vanity  of  being  a  man  of  fashion 
deep  at  his  hearty  is  very  much  put  to  it  to  bear  the 
mortality  of  princes.     He  made  a  new  black  suit 
upon  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain^  he  turned  it  for 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  he  now  keeps  his  chamber 
while  it  is  scouring  for  the  Emperor.     He  is  a  good 
economist  in  his  extravagance,  and  makes  only  a  fresh 
Uack  button  upon  his  iron-gray  suit  for  any  potentate 
of  small  territories ;  he  indeed  adds  his  crape  hat- 
band for  a  prince  whose  exploits  he  has  admired  in 
the   Gazette.    But  whatever  compliments  may  be 
nude  on  these  occasions^  the  true  mourners  are  the 
mercers^  silkmen^  lacemen^  and  milliners.   A  prince 
of  a  merciful  and  royal  disposition  would  reflect  with 
|reat  anxiety  upon  the  prospect  of  his  deaths  if  he 
iongidered  what  numbers  would  be  reduced  to  misery 
If  that  accident  only.     He  would  think  it  of  moment 
nongh  to  direct^  that  in  the  notification  of  his  de- 
irtme,  the  honour  done  to  him  might  be  restrained 
>  those  of  the  household  of  the  prince  to  whom  it 
onld  be  signified.      He  would  think  a  general 
mming  to  be  in  a  less  d^ee  the  same  ceremony 
ich  is  practised  in  barbarous  nations^  of  killing 
ir  slaves  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  their  kings, 
had  been  wonderfully  at  a  loss  for  many  months 
iher,  to  guess  at  the  character  of  a  man  who  came 
and  then  to  our  coffee-liouse.     He  ever  ended  a 
i-paper  with  this  reflection,  '  Well,  I  see  all  the 
^  princes  are  in  good  health.*     If  you  asked, 
y,  sir,  what  says  the  postman  from  Vienna  ?*  He 
3red,  '  Make  us  thankful,  the  German  Princes 
I  well.'     '  What  does  he  say  from  Barcelona?* 
Iocs  not  speak  but  that  the  country  agrees  very 
ith  the  new  queen.*   After  very  much  inquiry. 
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I  found  this  man  of  universal  loyalty  was  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  silks  and  ribbons.     His  way  is,  it  seems^  if 
he  hires  a  weaver  or  workman^  to  have  it  inserted  in 
his  articles^  ^  that  all  this  shall  be  well  and  truly  per- 
formed,  provided  no  foreign  potentate  shall  depart 
this  life  within  the  time  abovementioned.'  It  hi^pens 
in  all  public  mournings  that  the  many  trades  which 
depend  upon  our  habits^  are  durii^  that  folly  cither 
pinched  with  present  want,  or  terrified  with  the  appa- 
rent approach  of  it.     All  the  atonement  which  men 
can  make  for  wanton  expenses,  which  is  a  sort  of  in- 
sulting the  scarcity  under  whidi  others  labour,  is,  that 
the  superfluities  of  the  wealthy  give  supplies  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor ;  but  instead  of  any  other  good 
arising  from  the  affectation  of  being  in  courtly  habits 
of  mourning,  all  order  seems  to  l^  destroyed  by  it; 
and  the  true  honour  which  one  court  does  to  anotber 
on  that  occasion  loses  its  force  and  efficacy.   'When  a 
foreign  minister  beholds  the  court  of  a  nation,  which 
flourishes  in  riches  and  plenty,  lay  aside,  upon  the  Im 
of  his  master,  all  marks  of  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, though  the  head  of  such  a  joyfid  people,  he 
will  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  the  honour  dobe  hii 
master,  than  wben  he  sees  the  generality  of  dM 
people  in  the  same  habit.   When  one  is  afraid  toaik 
the  wife  of  a  tradesman,  whom  she  has  lost  of  her  h' 
mily  ?  and  after  some  preparation  endeavours  to  know 
whom  she  mourns  for ;  now  ridiculous  is  it  to  heir 
her  explain  herself,  '  That  we  have  lost  one  of  dM 
house  of  Austria ! '     Princes  are  elevated  so  hi^ 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  it  is  a  presumptnoB 
distinction  to  take  a  part  in  honours  done  to  dw 
memories,  except  we  have  authority  for  it,  by  be» 
related  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  court  vHS 
pays  that  veneration  to  their  friendship,  and  seenv 
express  on  such  an  occasion  the  sense  of  the  un 
tainty  of  human  life  in  general,  by  assuming  the  \ 
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of  sorrow^  though  in  the  full  possession  of  triumph 
and  royalty. 
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—  Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli, 
DUe^nilarum  inter  Jubeo  plorare  ctUhedras, 

UOR.  SAT.  i.  10.  90. 

Demetrius  and  Tlgellius,  know  your  place ; 
Go  henc^  and  whine  among  the  school-boy  race. 

Afteb  having  at  large  explained  what  wit  is,  and 
described  the  fidse  appearances  of  it,  all  that  labour 
■eems  but  an  useless  inquiry,  without  some  time  be 

ymt  in  considering  the  application  of  it.  The  seat 
wit>  when  one  speaks  as  a  man  of  the  town  and  the 
worlds  is  the  playhouse;  I  shall  therefore  fill  this 
paper  with  reflections  upon  the  use  of  it  in  that  place. 
The  application  of  wit  in  the  theatre  has  as  strong  an 
effect  upon  the  manners  of  our  gentlemen,  as  the 
taste  or  it  has  upon  the  writings  of  our  authors.  It 
may,  perhaps,  look  like  a  very  presumptuous  work^ 
thongn  not  foreign  from  the  duty  of  a  Spectator,  to 
tax  the  writings  of  such  as  have  long  had  the  general 
applause  of  a  nation ;  but  I  shall  always  make  reason, 
troths  and  nature  the  measures  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise ;  if  those  are  for  me,  the  generality  of  opinion 
18  of  no  consequence  against  me ;  if  they  are  against 
•me,  the  general  opinion  cannot  long  support  me. 

Without  further  preface,  I  am  going  to  look  into 
some  of  our  most  applauded  plays,  and  see  whether 
they  deserve  the  figure  they  at  present  bear  in  the 
imaginations  of  men  or  not. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  works,  I  shall  chiefly  dwell 
upon  that  for  which  each  respective  play  is  most  cele« 
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brated.  The  present  paper  shall  be  employed  upon 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter*.  The  received  character  of  this 
play  is^  that  it  is  the  pattern  of  genteel  comedy.  Do- 
rimant  and  Harriet  are  the  characters  of  greatest 
consequence^  and  if  these  are  low  and  mean^  the  re- 
putation of  the  play  is  very  unjust. 

I  will  take  for  granted^    that  a  fine  gentleman 
should  be  honest  in  his  actions,  and  refined  in  his 
language.     Instead  of  this,  our  hero  in  this  piece  is  a 
direct  knave  in  his  designs,  and  a  clown  in  his  lan- 
guage.    Bellair  is  his  a£nirer  and  friend ;  in  return 
for  which,  because  he  is  forsooth  a  greater  wit  than 
his  said  friend,  he  thinks  it  reasonable  to  persuade 
imn  to  miury  a  young  hdv,  whose  virtue,  he  thinb, 
will  last  no  longer  than  till  she  is  a  wife,  and  then  she 
cannot  but  &11  to  his  share,  as  he  is  an  irresistible  fine 
gentleman.     The  falsehood  to  Mrs.  Lovei);^  and  ibfi 
barbarity  of  triumphing  over  her  anguish  for  losii^ 
him,  is  another  instance  of  his  honesty^  as  well » 
his  good-nature.  As  to  his  fine  language ;  he  calls  the 
orange-woman,  who,  it  seems  is  inclined  to  grov 
fat,  ^  An  overgrown  jade,  with  a  flasket  of  guts  be- 
fore her ;'  and  salutes  her  with  a  pretty  {mrasf  tf 
'  How  now.  Double  Tripe  ?'  Upon  the  mention  rfi 
country-gentlewoman,  whom  he  knows  nothing  A 
no  one  can  imagine  why,  ^  he  will  lay  his  life  m  V 
some  awkward  ill-fiashioned  country-toad,  who^  no^ 
having  above  four  dozen  of  hairs  on  her  head^  h» 
adorned  her  baldness  with  a  large  white  firus,  tlmt 
she  may  look  sparkishly  in  the  fore-front  of  die 
king's  box  at  an  old  play.'     Unnatural  miztuie  d 
senseless  common-place ! 

As  to  the  generosity  of  his  temper>  he  telle  hii 

•  The  man  of  the  Mode.  Sir  Fopling  was  Beau  Hewit,  lOB" 
Sir  Thomas  Hewit,  of  Pishiobury  in  Hertfordshire,  Urt ;  io'  ^ 
author's  own  character  is  represented  in  Bellair, 
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poor  footman^  *  If  he  did  not  wait  better/  he  would 
lamhim  away^  in  the  insolent  phrase  of,  '  I'll  uncase 
you.' 

Now  for  Mrs.  Harriet.     She  laughs  at  obedience 

to  an  absent  mother^  whose  tenderness  Busy  describes 

to  be  very  exquisite^  for^  '  that  she  is  so  pleased  with 

Uniting  itarriet  again^  that  she  cannot  chide  her  for 

being  out  of  the  way.'     This  witty  daughter  and  fine 

lady  has  so  little  respect  for  this  good  woman^  that 

■he  ridicules  her  air  in  taking  leave^  and  cries,  ^  In 

what  struggle  is  my  poor  mother  yonder  !  See,  see, 

her  bead  tottering,  her  eyes  staring,  and  her  under 

lip  trembling.'    But  all  this  is  atoned  for,  because 

'  she  has  more  wit  than  is  usual  in  her  sex,  and  as 

mnch  maliee,  though  she  is  as  wild  as  yon  would  wish 

her,  and  has  a  demureness  in  her  looks  that  makes  it 

■0  mirpruing.'    Then  to  recommend  her  as  a  fit 

iponae  for  bis  hero,  the  poet  makes  her  speak  her 

•euie  of  marriage  very  ingeniously :  '  I  think,'  says 

dhSj  '  I  might  be  brought  to  endure  him,  and  that  is 

ill  a  reasonable  woman  should  expect  in  a  husband.' 

't  is  methinks  unnatural,  that  we  are  not  made  to 

aderstand,  how  she  that  was  bred  under  a  silly 

loos  old  mother,  that  would  never  trust  her  out  of 

V  sight,  came  to  be  so  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  negligence  of 

vy  thing  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  sober 

I  valuable  part  of  mankind,  appears  very  well 

wn  in  this  piece.     But  it  is  denied,  that  it  is  ne- 

ary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  that  he 

\la  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all  order  and  de* 

f .     As  for  the  character  of  Dorimant,  it  is  more 

coxcomb  than  that  of  Fopling.     He  says  of  one 

\  companions,  that  a  good  correspondence  be- 

I  them  is  their  mutual  interest.     Speaking  of 

nendj  he  dechures,  their  being  much  together 

»  the  women  think  the  better  of  his  under- 

VI.  c 
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standings  and  judge  more  fevourably  of  my  repute 
tion.  It  makes  him  pass  upon  some  for  a  man  a 
very  good  sense^  and  me  upon  others  for  a  very  mi 
person.' 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect  contradio 
tion  to  good  manners^  good  sense^  and  common  ha 
nesty ;  and^  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  boil 
upon  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  innocence^  acoordinff  ti 
the  notion  of  merit  in  this  comedy^  I  take  the  Shoe 
maker  *  to  be  in  reality  the  fine  gentleman  of  tin 
play :  for  it  seems  he  is  an  atheist^  if  we  may  depeni 
upon  his  character  as  given  by  the  orange-woman 
wo  is  herself  far  from  being  the  lowest  in  the  play 
She  says  of  a  fine  man^  who  is  Dorimant's  companion 
there  '  is  not  such  another  heathen  in  the  town,  em 
cept  the  Shoemaker/  His  pretension  to  be  the  hei 
of  the  drama  appears  still  more  in  his  own  deacrij 
tion  of  his  way  of  living  with  his  lady.  *  There  i« 
says  he^  ^  never  a  man  in  t-own  lives  more  like  a  gen 
tleman  with  his  wife  than  I  do ;  I  never  mind  ha 
motions ;  she  never  inquires  into  mine.  We  speal 
to  one  another  civilly^  hate  one  another  heartily; 
and  because  it  is  vulgar  to  lie  and  soak  together,  we 
have  each  of  us  our  several  settle-bed.'  That  d 
'  soaking  together^'  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimantlnd 
spoken  it  himself;  and  I  think,  since  he  puts  hmnan 
nature  in  as  ugly  a  form  as  ike  circumstance  wiB 
bear,  and  is  a  staunch  unbeliever,  he  is  very  mndi 
wronged  in  having  no  part  of  the  good  fortune  be* 
stowed  in  the  last  act. 

To  speakplainly  of  his  whole  work,  I  think  nothiiV 
but  being  lost  to  a  sense  of  innocence  and  vbtai^ 
can  make  any  one  see  this  comedy,  without  obeff*"* 
ing  more  frequent  occasion  to  move  sorrow  and  ia- 

He  also  was  a  real  person,  and  got  vast  employmeat  hf  «*• 
representetion  of  him  in  this  play. 
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dignatioii^  than  mirth  and  laughter.  At  the  same 
tane  I  allow  it  to  be  nature^  but  it  is  nature  in  its 
Qtmoit  oorruption  and  degeneracy  *. 
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Mohu  dooarigavdet  lonicos 
Mahanvirgio;.  etjingihtrartubus 
Jam  nunCf  et  incestos  amoves 
De  tenero  mediiatur  ungui, 

HOK.OD.  iii.  6.  21. 
Beiiold  a  ripe  and  mdting  maid 
Bound  'prentice  to  the  wanton  trade : 
Ionian  artists  at  a  n%hty  price, 
Lutruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  vice. 
What  nets  to  spread,  where  subtle  baits  to  lay  ; 
And  with  an  early  hand  tiiey  form  the  tempered  clay. 

BOSCOMMOK. 

Tbb  two  following  letters  are  upon  a  subject  of  very 
great  importance,  though  expressed  without  any  air 
rfgravity. 

'^  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 
"  SIB, 

^'  I  TAKE  the  freedom  of  asking  your  advice  in 
Mialf  of  a  young  country  kinswoman  of  mine  who 
is  lately  come  to  town,  and  under  my  care  for  her 
education.  She  is  very  pretty,  but  you  can't  ima- 
gine how  unformed  a  creature  it  is.  She  comes  to 
my  hands  just  as  Nature  left  her,  half  finished,  and 


•  I 


How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  author  of  this  play  was 
Sir  George  Etheridge,  and  the  character  of  Dorimant  that  of  Wil- 
iBot,£ariofRA)chiester?* 

C  2 
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withoat  any  acquired  impruvement*.  When  I  It 
on  her^  I  often  think  of  the  Belle  Ssavage  mentiai 
in  one  of  tout  papers.  Dear  Mr.  SpecUitor,  h 
me  to  ma&e  her  comprehend  the  viable  gneei 
speech^  and  the  dnmb  eloquence  of  motion :  for ! 
is  at  present  a  perfect  stranger  to  both.  She  knc 
no  war  to  express  herself  but  by  her  tongue,  i 
that  afways  to  signify  her  meaning.  Her  eyes  we 
her  yet  cmly  to  see  with^  and  de  is  utterly  a 
reigner  to  the  langnage  of  looks  and  glances, 
this  I  fancy  you  could  help  her  better  than  i 
body.  I  hare  bestowed  two  months  in  teaching  1 
to  sigh  when  she  is  not  concerned^  and  to  sb 
when  she  is  not  pleased^  and  am  ashamed  to  own  i 
makes  little  or  no  improvement.  Then  she  is 
more  able  now  to  walk  than  she  was  to  go  at  a  yi 
old.  By  ii-alking,  yon  will  easily  know  I  mean  ti 
regular  but  easy  motion  which  gires  onr  penona 
irresistible  a  grace  as  if  we  moved  to  music,  anc 
a  kind  of  disengaged  figure  ;  or^  if  I  may  so  spe 
recitative  dancing.  But  the  want  of  this  I  csm 
blame  in  her,  for  I  find  she  has  no  ear^  and  ma 
nothing  by  walking  but  to  change  her  place.  I  ess 
pardon  too  her  blushing,  if  she  knew  how  to  Cff 
herself  in  it^  and  if  it  did  not  manifestly  injure  h 
complexion. 

"  They  tell  me  you  are  a  person  who  hare  M 
the  worlds  and  are  a  judge  of  fine  breeding;  vlui 
makes  nie  cmbitious  of  some  instructions  mmi  Ji 
for  her  improvement :  which  when  vou  have  fiatvoon 
nie  n-ith.  I  shall  further  advise  \ntli  you  about  d 
disposal  of  this  fair  forester  in  marriage ;  for  I  wi 
make  it  no  secret  to  you.  tht^t  her  person  and  eb 
cation  are  tu  be  her  fortune. 

'*'  I  am^  El  IB, 
'*  Your  very  humble  servant, 


"  CSUXENK." 
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"Sin, 


''Bbiko  employed  by  Celimene  to  make  np 
And  send  to  you  her  letter^  I  make  bold  to  re* 
^^aminend  the  case  therein  mentioned  to  your  cou" 
^dention^  because  she  and  I  happen  to  diner  a  little 
^>i  our  notions.  I^  who  am  a  rough  man^  am  afraid 
ttie  young  girl  is  in  a  fiair  way  to  be  spoiled :  there- 
*i>re,  pray,  Mr.  Spectator^  let  us  have  your  opinion 
^  this  fine  thing  called  fine  breeding;  for  I  am 
^&aidit  differs  too  much  from  that  plain  thing  called 
S^  breeding. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant." 


The  flenend  mistake  among  us  in  the  educating 

^>0r  children  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we  take  care 

^  their  persons,  and  neglect  their  minds ;  in  our 

*QQ8  we  are  so  intent  upon  adorning  their  minds,  that 

^  wholly  n^lect  their  bodies.     It  is  from  this  that 

^oa  shall  see  a  young  lady  celebrated  and  admired 

^  all  the  assemblies  about  town,  when  her  elder 

kother  is  afraid  to  come  into  a  room.     From  this  ill 

inanagement  it  arises,  that  we  frequently  observe  a 

^ua's  life  is  half  spent,  before  he  is  taken  notice  of; 

ud  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her  years  is  out  of 

Addon  and  n^lected.     The  boy  I  shall  consider 

^fOQ  some  other  occasion,  and  at  present  stick  to  the 

Rid:  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  beause  I 

we  several  letters  which  complain  to  me,  that  my 

fimale  readers  have  not  understood  me  for  some  days 

w  past,  and  take  themselves  to  be  unconcerned  in 

the  present  turn  of  my  writings.     When  a  girl  is 

^afiely  brought  from  her  nurse,  before  she  is  capable  of 

finning  one  simple  notion  of  any  thing  in  life,  she  is 

c3 
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ivered  to  the  hands  of  her  dancing-master ; 

ch  a  collar  round  her  ncck^  the  pretty  wild  t 

taught  a  fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour^ 
reed  to  a  particular  way  of  holding  her  head^  I 
Lg  her  breast^  and  moving  with  her  whole  b 
,nd  all  this  under  pain  of  never  having  a  busl 
.f  she  steps^  looks^  or  moves  awry.      This  give 
young  lady  wonderful  workings  of  imagination^ ' 
IS  to  pass  between  her  and  this  husband  that  al 
every  moment  told  of^  and  for  whom  she  seei 
be  educated.     Thus  her  iancj  is  engaged  to  tui 
her  endeavours  to  the  ornament  of  her  perso 
what  must  determine  her  good  and  ill  in  this 
and  she  naturally  thinks^  if  she  is  tall  enough^  i 
wise  enough  for  any  thing  for  which  her  eduo 
makes  her  think  she  is  designed.     To  make  hi 
agreeable  person  is  the  main  purpose  of  her  pan 
to  that  is  all  their  cost ^  to  that  all  their  care  misi 
and  from  this  general  folly  of  parents  we  ow 
present   numerous   race   of  coquettes.     Thet 
flections  puzzle  me^  when  I  think  of  giving  nr 
vice  on  the  subject  of  managing  the  wuid  thinf 
tioned  in  the  letter  of  my  correspondent.     Bi 
there  is  a  middle  way  to  be  followed ;  the  t 
ment  of  a  young  lady's  person  is  not  to  T 
looked,  but  the  erudition*  of  her  mind  ismr 
to  be  regarded.     According  as  this  is  mans 
will  see  the  mind  follow  the  appetites  of  thr 
the  body  express  the  virtues  or  the  mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance 
imaginable ;  but  her  eyes  are  so  chastised 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  her  thought 
raises  in  her  beholders  admiration  andeor 
no  loose  hope  or  ^vild  imagination.     Thi 

*  Erudition  seems  to  be  used  lierc  in  an  unco' 
cultiTation  or  instruction. 
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thh  Glise  it  to  inake  the  mind  and  body  improve 
together;  and^  if  possible^  to  make  gesture  follow 
thoaght^  and  not  let  thought  be  employed  upon  ges- 
fcnre. 
R 
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SttUate  el^niHis  qudfn  necene  est  proba, 

SALL«  B.  CAT. 

Too  fine  a  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman. 

^XTciAN  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  a  philo- 
sopher chiding  his  friend  for  his  being  a  lover  of 
^>iuang  and  a  frequenter  of  balls.  The  other  un^ 
wtakes  the  defence  of  his  fevourite  diversion,  which, 
^^.sayg,  was  at  first  invented  by  the  goddess  Rhea, 
lid  preserved  the  life  of  Jupiter  himself,  from  the 
^nielty  of  his  father  Saturn.  He  proceeds  to  show, 
^  it  had  been  approved  by  the  greatest  men  in  all 
^gei;  that  Homer  calls  Merion  a  fine  dancer;  and 
^ys,  that  the  graceful  mien  and  great  agility  which 
lie  had  acquired  by  that  exercise,  distinguished  him 
4bo?e  the  rest  in  the  armies  both  of  Greeks  and 
Jrmans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhus  gained  more  reputation  by 
Inventing  the  dance  which  is  called  after  his  name, 
tbaa  by  all  his  other  actions :  that  the  Lacediemo^ 
iiiuis,  who  were  the  bravest  people  in  Greece,  gave 
9ttt  encouragement  to  this  diversion,  and  made 
uieir  Hormus,  a  dance  much  resembling  the  French 
Biswl,  famous  over  all  Asia :  and  there  were  still 
extant  some  Thessalian  statues  erected  to  the  ho- 
'^our  of  their  best  dancers ;  and  that  he  wondered 
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how  his  brother  philosei^r  could  dedan 
against  the  pinions  of  those  two  persons^ 
professed  so  (much  to  adnoire^  Homer  and 
the  latter  of  which  compares  valour  and  di 
gether^  and  says^  that  ^  the  gods  have  best 
titude  on  some  meu^  and  on  others  a  disp^ 
dancinff.' 

Lastly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  Socratc 
the  judgement  of  Apollo,  was  the  wisest  of 
not  only  a  professed  admirer  of  this  exercise 
but  learned  it  himself  when  he  was  an  old 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  si 
these  and  some  other  authorities,  that  he  I 
convert  to  his  friend,  and  desires  he  would 
with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  balL 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  eX 
great  men ;  anad  I  thids  I  have  sufficient! 
that  it  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  thea^ 
culations  to  take  notice  of  the  following  lett 
I  suppose,  is  sent  me  by  some  substantial 
about  'Change. 


<( 


SIR, 


'^  I  AM  a  man  in  years,  and  by  an  h 
try  in  the  world  have  acquired  enou^ 
children  a  liberal  education,  though  i 
stranger  to  it  myself.     My  eldest  daug 
sixteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under 
Monsieur  Rigadoon,  a  dancing-maste 
and  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  and 
go  last  night  to  one  of  his  balls.  I  mv 
Sir,  that  having  never  been  at  any  sui 
I  was  very  much  pleased  and  surprise 
of  his  entertainment  which  he  called  I 
There  were  several  young  men  an^ 
limbs  seemed  to  have  no  other  mc 
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^Hitt  the  music  rave  them.  After  this  part  was  over^ 
^  began  a  oiversion  which  they  call  country 
Juicing,  and  wherein  there  were  also  some  things 
^  disagreeable^  and  divers  emblematical  figures^ 
<^po6ea^  as  I  guess^  by  wise  men  for  the  instruc- 
&a  of  youth. 

''Among  the  rest^  I  observed  one^  which  I  think 
^  call  ^  Hunt  the  Squirrel/  in  which^  while  the 
^ffKian  flies,  the  man  pursues  her ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
^Qnis^  he  runs  away,  and  she  is  obliged  to  follow. 

''  The  moral  of  this  dance  docs,  I  think,  very  aptly 

i^Goommend  modesty  and  discretion  to  the  female  sex. 

"But  as  the  best  institutions  are  liable  to  corrupt 

^OBB,  SO,  Sir,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  very  great 

^dmaes  are  crept  into  this  entertainment.      I  was 

<>niuedto  see  my  girl  handed  by  and  handing  young 

ttlows  with  so  much  fJEoniliarity ;  and  I  could  not 

htre  thought  it  had  been  in  the  child.      They  very 

often  made  use  of  a  most  impudent  and  lascivious 

^,  called  'setting,'  which  I  know  not  how  to 

^oioibe  to  you,  but  by  telling  you  that  it  is  the  very 

Reverse  of  'back  to  back.'      At  last  an  impudent 

ynuff  dog  bid  the  tiddlers  play  a  dance  called 

^Hou  Pately,'  and  after  having  made  two  or  three 

^^)ers,  ran  to  his  partner,  locked  his  arms  in  hers, 

w  whisked  her  round  cleverly  above  ground  in 

d  manner,  that  I,  who  sate    upon  one  of  the 

vest  benches,  saw  further  above  her  shoe  than  I 

I  think  fit  to  acquaint  you  with.      I  could  no 

ger  endure  these  enormities ;  wherefore,  just  as 

girl  was  going  to  be  made  a  whirligig,  I  ran  in, 

d  on  the  child,  and  carried  her  home. 

Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fool.     I  sup- 

this  diversion  might  be  at  first  invented  to  keep 

good  understanding  between  young  men  and 

m,  and  so  far  I  am  not  against  it ;  but  1  shall 

allow  of  these  things.     I  know  not  what  you 
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will  say  to  this  case  at  present  but  am  sure  tin 
had  you  been  with  me^  you  would  haye  seen  mati 
of  great  speculation.     I  am> 

"  Yours,-  && 


I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  oorresponde 
had  too  much  reason  to  be  a  little  out  of  hunumr 
the  treatment  of  his  daughter ;  but  I  conclude  di 
he  would  have  been  much  more  so>  had  he  seen  o 
of  those  kissing  dances^  in  which  Will  Honeyoon 
assures  me  they  are  obliged  to  dwell  almost  a  miBD 
on  the  £9dr-one's  lips^  or  they  will  be  too  quidc  I 
the  music^  and  dance  quite  out  of  time. 

I  am  not  able^  however^  to  give  my  final  sentea 
against  this  diversion ;  and  am  of  Mr.  Cowley's  q| 
mon>  that  so  much  of  dancing,  at  least  as  beIoii|pi  l 
the  behaviour  and  a  hands<Hne  carnage  of  the  body 
is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely  neoessaiy. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people  at  Im 
sight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  persuaded  to  lay  tsA 
afterwards :  for  this  reason,  a  man  would  wiak  U 
have  nothing  disagreeable  or  uncomely  in  hit  ip* 
proaches,  and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  vnA  i 
good  grace. 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge  in  Ai 
little  rules  of  good-breeding,  gives  a  man  some  li 
surance,  and  makes  him  easy  in  all  companies^  Fm 
want  of  this,  I  have  seen  a  professor  of  a  Hixn 
science  at  a  loss  to  salute  a  lady ;  and  a  most  euA 
lent  mathematician  not  able  to  determine  whetki 
he  should  stand  or  sit  while  my  lord  drank  to  \dm> 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancinff-mastertin 
gulate  these  matters :  though  I  take  it  to  be  a  jv 
observation,  that  unless  you  add  something  cf  yw 
own  to  what  these  fine  gentlemen  teach  yoo,  M 
which  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  themaelTe^  jw 
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vill  much  sooner  get  the  character  of  an  affected 
Top  than  of  a  well-bred  man. 

Ab  for  country  dancings  it  must  indeed  be  con- 
~  that  the  great  £umliarities  between  the  two 
on  this  occasion  may  sometimes  produce  very 
dangerons  consequences :  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  flew  ladies'  hearts  are  so  obdurate  as  not  to  be 
nidted  by  the  charms  of  music^  the  force  of  motion^ 
tad  an  handsome  young  fellow^  who  is  continually 
|b¥ing  before  their  eyes^  and  convincing  them  that 
itnas  the  perfect  use  of  all  his  limbs. 

Bat  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular  invention 
^ma  own  country^  and  as  every  one  is  more  or  less 
t proficient  in  it^  I  would  not  discountenance  it; 
htt  nther  suppose  it  may  be  practised  innocently 
kf  odiers^  as  well  as  myself^  who  am  often  partner 
tuny  landlady's  eldest  daughter. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having  heard  a  good  character  of  the  collection 
^pictures  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  sale  on  Friday 
next ;  and  concluding  from  the  following  letter  that 
tlie  person  who  collected  them  is  a  man  of  no  un- 
dcgant  taste^  I  will  be  so  much  his  friend  as  to  pub- 
lUi  it^  provided  the  reader  will  only  look  upon  it  as 
flKng  up  the  place  of  an  advertisement : 

^  '' As  you  are  a  Spectator^  I  think  we  who  make 
H  our  business  to  exhibit  any  thing  to  public  view^ 
Qadht  to  apply  ourselves  to  you  for  your  approbation. 
I  have  travelled  Europe  to  furnish  out  a  show  for 
ywOf  and  have  brought  with  me  what  has  been  ad- 
llnred  in  every  country  through  which  I  passed. 
Yon  have  dediured  in  many  papers^  that  your  great- 
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est  delights  are  those  of  the  eye^  whidb  I  do  my 
but  I  ^all  gratify  with  as  b^ntifiil  objects  ai 
ever  beheld.  If  castles^  forests^  mins^  fine  i 
and  graceful  men^  can  please  yon^  I  dare  j 
yon  much  satisfaction^  if  you  will  appear 
auction  on  Friday  next.  A  sight  is,  I  supp 
grateful  to  a  Spectator,  as  a  treat  to  another ; 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  iai 
from, 

'^  BIB, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

''  J.  QBAH 

*<From  the  Three  Cb»ira  in  the 
FttZM,  Coveat  Gardes,  May  16,  171 1, 
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Nos  duo  turba  sumus.  — 

OTID.  MR.I 

We  two  are  a  multitude. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  compan; 
which  we  are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  th 
and  subjects  would  be  started  in  discourse ;  1 
(Stead  of  this,  we  find  that  conversation  is  oi 
much  straitened  and  confined  as  in  numen 
semblies.  When  a  multitude  meet  together  op 
subject  of  discourse,  their  debates  are  tak 
chiefly  with  forms  and  general  positions  ;  naj 
come  into  a  more  contracted  assembly  ef  mi 
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«QDieii>  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the  weather, 
ftthions^  news^  and  the  like  public  topics.  In  pro- 
portion as  conversation  gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of 
nieiids^  it  descends  into  particulars,  and  grows  more 
fae  and  communicative:  but  the  most  open,  in- 
atmctive,  and  unreserved  discourse,  is  that  which 
pines  between  two  persons  who  are  familiar  and  in- 
timate ^ends.  On  these  occasions,  a  man  gives  a 
«oie  to  every  passion  and  every  thought  that  is  up- 
Mrmost,  discovers  his  most  retired  opinions  of  per- 
cns  and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strength  of  his 
entiments,  and  exposes  his  whole  soul  to  the  exa- 
aination  of  his  friend. 

Tolly  was  the  first  who  observed  that  friendship 
Qnproves  happiness  and  abates  misery,  by  the  dou- 
ilmg  of  our  joy  and  dividing  of  our  grief ;  a  thought 
a  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  essayers 
nnn  friendship  that  have  written  since  his  time.  Sir 
rands  Bacon  has  finely  described  other  advantages, 
*i  as  he  calls  them,  fruits  of  friendship ;  and,  indeed, 
&ere  is  no  subject  of  morality  which  has  been  bet- 
ter handled  and  more  exhausted  than  this.  Among 
Ae  several  fine  things  which  have  been  spoken  of  it, 
i  iliall  beg  leave  to  quote  some  out  of  a  very  ancient 
ttthbr,  whose  book  would  be  regarded  by  our  mo- 
i^a  wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  mo- 
nHty  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the  name 
iTa  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philo- 
Mier:  I  mean,  the  little  apocryphal  treatise,  entitled 
BSe  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  How  finely  has 
ll  described  the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an  oblig- 
hg  and  afiable  behaviour ;  and  laid  down  that  pre- 

Bt,  which  a  late  excellent  author  has  delivered  as- 
own.  That  we  should  have  many  well-wishers,  but 
Ikw  friends  !  "  Sweet  language  will  multiply  friends ; 
bd  a  fair  speaking  tongue  will  increase  kind  greet- 
1^     Be  in  peace  with  many,  nevertheless  have 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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but  OTIC  counsellor  of  a  thousand  *"    With  wha'^ 
prudence  does  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  of  ou^c* 
mends !     And  with  what  strokes  of  nature^  I  coul^L 
almost  say  of  humour^  has  he  described  the 
viour  of  a  treacherous  and  self-interested  friend !  *^  E 
thou  wouldest  get  a  friend^  prove  him  first,  and 
not  hasty  to  credit  him :  for  some  man  is  a  frien.^ 
for  his  own  occasion^  and  will  not  abide  in  the  dtt.^ 
of  thy  trouble.    And  there  is  a  friend^  who,  beia.^ 
turned  to  enmity  and  strife,  will  discover  thy  re- 
proach." Again,  ^^  Some  friend  is  a  companion  at  tiie 
table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  afflic- 
tion: but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thyself,  and 
will  be  bold  over  thy  servants.     If  thou  be  faroug^ 
low,  he  will  be  against  thee,  and  hide  himself  fnm 
thy  face  t."    What  can  be  more  strong  and  pointed 
than  the  following  verse  ?     ''  Separate  thyself  froD 
thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  tny  friend"  In  the 
next  words  he  particularizes  one  of  those  fruitirf 
friendship  which  is  described  at  length  by  the  twv 
fiimous  authors  abovcmentioned,  and  falls  mto  a  ge- 
neral eulogium  of  friendship,  which  is  very  just  •> 
well  as  very  sublime.  '*  A  faithfrd  friend  is  a  stmK 
defence ;  and  he  that  hath  found  such  an  one  luiU 
found  a  treasure.    Nothing  doth  countervail  a  fut^ 
ful  friend,  and  his  excellency  is  unvaluable.  A&itbfnl 
friend  is  the  medicine  of  life;  and  they  that  fear  tbt 
Lord  shall  find  him.  Whoso  feareth  the  Lord  shall  di- 
rect his  friendship  aright;  forasheis,soshallhi8ne^ 
hour,  that  is  his  friend,  be  also  %'     ^  do  not  rfsaffo^ 
ber  to  have  met  with  any  sapng  that  has  pleased  0^ 
more  than  that  of  a  friend's  b^ng  the  medidne  w 
life,  to  express  the  efficacy  of  friendship  in  healtf^      13^1 
the  pains  and  anguish  which  naturally  cleave  to  (Nff      |  ^ 

*  Ecclus.  vi.  6,  6.  t  IWd.  tu  7,  et  scqq.  i 

\  Ibid,  vu  15^18.  !      • 
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existence  in  this  world ;  and  am  wondeifallj  pleased 
with  the  turn  in  the  last  sentence^  that  a  virtuous 
man shaU as  a  Urasmgrneet  with  a  friend  who  is  as 
▼irtuons  as  himself.    There  is  another  saying  in  the 
same  author^  which  would  have  been  very  much  ad- 
mired in  a  heathen  writer :  "  Forsake  not  an  old 
firiend^  for  the  bcw  is  not  comparable  to  him ;  a  new 
friend  is  as  new  wine;  when  it  is  old  thou  shalt  drink 
it  with  {Pleasure*."  With  what  strength  of  allusion 
and  force  of  thought  has  he  described  the  breaches 
and  violations  of  friendship  ! — "  Whoso  casteth  a 
stone  at  the  birds,  frayeth  them  away ;  and  he  that 
Bpbnddcth  his  fAemd,  breaketh  friendship.  Though 
thoif  diajwest  a  sword  at  a  friend^  yet  despair  not^  for 
there  may  be  a  returning  t»  favour.     If  thou  hast 
spened  thy  meuth  against  thy  friend^  fear  not^  for 
there  may  be  a  recon<^iation :  except  fbr  upbraiding, 
or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous 
woond;  for,  for  these  things  every  friend  will  de- 
purtf  .**    We  may  observe  in  this  and  several  other 
precepts  in  this  author,  those  little  familiar  instances 
and  iUnstrations  which  are  so  much  admired  in  the 
moral  writings  of  Horace  and  Epictetus.     There  are 
very  beautiful  instances  of  this  nature  in  the  follow- 
ing passages,  which  are  likewise  written  upon  the 
aime  subject :    "  Whoso  discovereth  secrets,-  loseth 
his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind. 
Love  thy  friend^  and  be  ^ithful  unto  him;  but  if 
thoa  bewrayeth  his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after 
him :  for  as  a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy^  so  hast 
thoa  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend ;  as  one  that  letteth 
a  bird  so  out  of  his  hand,  so  hast  thou  let  thy  friend 
go,  and  shall  not  get  him  again :  follow  after  him  no 
more,  for  he  is  too  hi  off;  he  is  as  a  roe  escaped  out 
of  the  snare.     As  for  a  wound  it  may  be  bound  up» 

•  Ecclus.  ix,.10.  t  Ibid.  xxii.  20,  81,  28. 
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and  after  reviling  there  may  be  reconciliation ;  bu 
he  that  bewrayeth  secrets,  is  without  hope  *." 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a  good  friend 
this  wise  man  has  very  justly  singled  out  conBtancj 
and  faithfulness  as  the  principal:   to  these,  6ther 
have  added  virtue^  knowledge,  discretion,  eqnalit 
in  age  and  fortune,  and,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  Morut 
comitas,  *  a  pleasantness  of  temper/     If  I  were  t 
give  my  opinion  upon  such  an  exhausted  subject,  J 
should  join  to  these  other  qualifications,  a  oertani 
equability  or  evenness  of  behaviour.     A  man  often 
contracts  a  i&iendship  with  one  whom  perhaps  he  doet 
not  find  out  till  after  a  year's  conversation  ;  'whm 
on  a  sudden  some  latent  ill  humour  breaks  oat  una 
him,  which  he  never  discovered  or  suspected  at  Jiii 
first  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  him.  There  are 
several  persons  who  in  some  certain  periods  of  their 
lives  are  inexpressibly  agreeable,  and  in  othen  ii 
odious  and  detestable.     Martial  has  given  us  a  toJ 
pretty  picture  of  one  of  this  species,  in  the  foUowiag 
epigram: 

D^fldUsj/aciliStjucundus,  acerlms  es  idenif 
Nee  tecum  possum  vwere,  nee  sine  te, 

ET.  xiL  47. 

In  all  thy  humours^  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou*rt  such  a  touchy^,  testy,  pleasant,  fellow ; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in » 
friendship  with  one,  who,  by  these  changes  and  videai- 
tudes  of  humour,  is  sometimes  amiable  and  sometinMB 
odious :  and  as  most  men  are  at  some  times  in  admin^ 
ble  frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  it  should  be  one  rf 
the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves  wdl 

*  Ecclus.  xxvii.  Iti,  et  seqq. 


hImi  we  are  bo,  and  seyer  to  go  out  of  that  which 
B  the  agreeabk  part  of  onr  character. 
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Sle  tegeUtj  iU)c  venmntfeKcids  uoa : 

Arbord  Jietus  aUbi,  atque  injusta  vtrescnnt 
'  Qrammeu    NonnevideSi  croceos  ut  TTnohu  odore»t, 
■  JmSa  miitit  ebur,  wwBes  amm  thmra  Sabai  f 

Jt  CSk^^es  nudi/errumt  virosaque  Pontus 

CaaUnreOj  EUadumpahnas  Epirus  equarum, 

Cmimub  hat  teget  atemaque  fiedera  ceria 

h^Muk  jNaHara  lo€is,F^ 

▼ixg;  GsoRci.  54.. 

This  ground  with  Bacclnis,  that  with  Ceres,  suits; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits ; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  decks  the  ground  -^ 
Tlius  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  safSron  crown*d ; 
In^Ka,  black  d)on  and  white  iy*ry  bears ; 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  od*rous  tears : 
Thus  Pontus  sends  her  beaver-stones  from  fkr; 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  sted  for  war : 
Epirus,  for  th*£lean  chariot,  breeds, 
In  hopes  of  palms,  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
Tlus  is  th*orig*nal  contract ;  these  the  laws 
Imposed  by  Nature,  and  by  Nature's  cause. 

DRYDEK. 

TnsBE  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I  so  much  love 
^  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a 
Moet  satis^Bu^on^  and  in  some  measure  gratifies  my 

S^  as  I  am  an  Englishman^  to  see  so  rich  an  as- 
;  of  countrymen  and  foreigners  consulting  to- 
gether upon  the  private  business  of  mankind^  and 
Qttking  this  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  the 
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whole  earth.  I  must  confess  I  look  upon  high-change 
to  he  a  great  council^  in  which  all  conaiderahle  na- 
tions have  their  representatives.  Factors  in  the  trad- 
ing world  are  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  politic 
world ;  they  n^otiate  afiairs,  oondnde  treaties^  and 
maintain    a   good    correspondence    between    those 
wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  seas  and  oceans^  or  live  on  the  difierent 
extremities  of  a  continent.    I  have  often  been  pleased 
to  hear  disputes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of 
Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London^  or  to  see  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  league  with 
one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.     I  am  infinitely  de- 
lighted in  mixing  with  these  several  ministers  of 
commerce^  as  they  are  distinguished  by  their  differ- 
ent walks  and  difierent  languages.  Sometimes  I  an 
jostled  among  a  body  of  Armenians ;  sometimes  I  so 
lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews ;  and  sometimes  make  ooe 
in  a  group  of  Dutchmen.     I  am  a  Dane,  Swede^  or 
Frenchman  at  different  times;  or  rather  fismcy  myself 
like  the  old  philosopher^  who^  upon  being  asked  wiat 
countryman  he  was^  replied^  that  he  was  a  dtimi  of 
the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  visit  this  busy  multitndo 
of  people,  I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but  my  fiiend 
Sir  Andrew,  who  often  smiles  npon  me  as  he  sees 
me  bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the  same  time  oon- 
nives  at  my  presence  without  taking  any  further  no- 
tice of  me.  There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of  Egyjp^ 
who  just  knows  me  by  sight,  having  formerly  remit- 
ted me  some  money  to  Grand  Cairo;  but  as  I  am  IM^ 
versed  in  the  modem  Coptic,  our  conferences  go  W 
further  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  scene  of  business  gives  me  an  infisHs 
vanety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertainments.  Ai 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart  natmsBy 
overflows  witli  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  pnwperoyi 
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and  happy  multitude^  insomuch  that  at  many  public 
apiemnities  I  canuQt  forbear  expressing  my  joy  with 
tears  that  have  stolen  down  my  checks.  For  this 
reason  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  see  such  a  body 
of  men  thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes^  and  at 
the  same  time  promoting  the  public  stock ;  or^  in 
other  words^  raising  estates  for  their  own  families^  by 
bringing  into  their  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and 
canjing  out  of  it  whatever  is  superfluous. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to 
disseminate  her  blessings  among  the  different  regions 
of  the  worlds  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourse 
and  traffic  among  mankind^  that  the  natives  of  the 
•everal  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  de- 
pendence upon  one  another^  and  be  united  together 
by  their  common  interest.  Almost  every  degree 
produoes  something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often 
ROWS  in  one  country^  and  the  sauce  in  another. 
lie  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected  by  the  products 
if  Barbadoes:  the  infusion  of  a  China  plant  is 
sweetened  by  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane :  the  Phi- 
^ppine  islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls. 
Die  single  dress  of  a  woman  of  quality  is  often  the 
nroduct  of  a  hundred  climates.  The  muff  and  the 
ma  come  together  from  the  different  ends  of  tlie 
serth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and 
'he  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The  brocade  pet- 
ticoat rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  diamond 
necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Hindostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  pro* 
ipect^  without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages 
odF  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable  spot  of 
earth  fedls  to  our  share !  Natural  historians  tell  us, 
that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us  besides  hips 
and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  ^vith  other  delicacies 
of  the  like  nature ;  that  our  climate  of  itself,  and 
without  the  assistances  of  art,  can  make  no  further 
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advances  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe^  and  canies 
an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a  crab :  that 
our  melons^  our  peaches^  our  figs^  our  apricots,  and 
cherries^  are  strangers  among  us,  importea  in  different 
ages^  and  naturalized  in  our  Ei^bsh  gardens ;  and 
that  they  would  aU  degenerate  and  fall  away  into  the 
trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly  neg- 
lected by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our 
sun  an^  soil.     Nor  has  traffic  more  enricmed  oor 
v^etable  worlds  than  it  has  improved  the  whole  &oe 
of  nature  among  us.     Our  ships  are  laden  with  the 
harvest  of  every  climate.    Our  tables  are  stored  with 
spices,  and  oils,  and  wines.     Our  rooms  are  fiUed 
with  pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  work- 
manship  of  Japan.     Our  morning's  draught  oomeB 
to  us  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth.    Wt 
repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America,  and  re- 
pose oursdves  under  Indian  canopies.     My  friend 
Sir  Andrew,  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  oor  gir- 
dens;  the  spice-islands, our  hot-beds;  the  Persian^ 
our  silk- weavers ;   and  the  Chinese,   our  potten 
Natiire,  indeed,  furnishes  us  with  the  bare  neoee- 
saries  of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  tf 
what  is  usefid,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  as  vith 
every  thing  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.    Nor 
is  it  the  least  part  of  this  our  happiness,  that  whilst 
we  enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  the  north  and 
south,  we  are  free  from  those  extremities  of  weather 
which  gave  them  birth ;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed 
with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at  the  same  issB^ 
that  our  palates  are  feasted  with  fruits  that  rise  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  useful  menj' 

hers  in'a  commonwealth  than  merchants.    They  ho^ 

^^  mankind  tocether  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  ff^ 

^offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  Nature,  find  work  ftr 

poor,  add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magnificence  to 
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reat.  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin 
.  awn  country  into  gold^  and  exchanges  his  wool 
ibies.  The  Mahometans  are  dothed  in  our 
ih  manufacture^  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
1  flone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our  sheep. 
len  I  have  been  upon  the  'Change^  I  have  often 
id  one  of  our  old  kings  standing  in  person  where 
represented-  in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon 
reuthy  concourse  of  people  with  which  tnat 
k  every  day  filled,  in  this  case,  how  would 
■mpriaed  to  hear  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
n  in  this  little  spot  of  his  former  dominions, 
» tee  so  many  private  men,  who,  in  his  time, 
I  bave  been  the  vassals  of  some  powerful  baron, 
iatiiig  like  princes  for  greater  sums  of  money 
irere  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  trea- 
Trade,  without  enlarging  the  British  territo« 
m  mven  us  a  kind  of  additional  empire.  It  has 
pliei  the  number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed 
ii  infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  for- 
,  and  added  to  them  an  accession  of  other  estates 
nable  as  the  lands  themselves. 
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No.  70.    MONDAY,  MAY  21, 1711- 


Interdum  vulgus  redum  videt, 

BOB.  XT.  iu  1. 68. 

Sometimes  the  vulgar  see  and  Judge  aright 

When  I  travelled^  I  tookaparticalar  deliditinlMflF- 
ing  the  songs  and  fables  tnat  are  oome  tromh&tt 
to  son,  and  are  most  in  vogue  among  the  caHWwn 
people  of  the  countries  through  which  I  paned;  ftr 
it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  nnivendly 
tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  thcj  sre 
only  the  rabble  of  a  nation,  whidi  hath  not  in  it  aone 
peculiar  aptness  to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  rf 
man.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  aU  reaioniiib 
creatures ;  and  whatever  flEdls  in  with  it,  will  mM^ 
with  admirers  amongst  readers  of  all  qualities  snd 
conditions.  Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsiear 
Boileau,  used  to  read  aU  his  comedies  to  an  old  wo* 
man  who  was  his  house-keeper,  as  she  sate  with  hiB 
at  her  work  by  the  chimney-comer  ;  and  could  fc>*- 
teU  the  success  of  his  play  in  the  theatre,  from  tbe 
reception  it  met  at  his  fireside,  for  he  tells  us  the 
audience  always  followed  the  old  woman,  and  never 
failed  to  laugh  in  the  same  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the  essential  •>' 
inherent  perfection  of  simplicity  of  thought,  abate 
that  which  I  call  the  Grothic  manner  in  writings  thtf 
this,  that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of  paktes,  •■' 
the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed  to  themselvei  i 
wrong  artificial  taste  upon  little  fkuciful  authonsw 
writers  of  epigram.  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  « 
&r  as  the  language  of  their  poems  is  nadentood, 
will  ^eaae  a  r  ^ 
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1  neither  relish  nor  comprehend  an  epigram  of 
ial;  or  a  poem  of  Cowley ;  so,  on  the  contrary, 
dinary  song  or  ballad  that  is  the  delight  of  the 
um  people^  cannot  £ul  to  please  all  such  read- 
1  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by 
affectation  of  ignorance;    and  the  reason  is 
f  because  the  same  paintings  of  nature^  which 
unend  it  to  the  most  ordinary  reader^  will  ap- 
beaatiful  to  the  most  refined, 
le  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  favourite  ballad 
e  oonnnon  people  of  England;  and  Ben  Jonson 
to  say  he  had  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it 
of  all  his  works.    Sir  Philip  Sidney^  in  his  dis- 
le  of  Poetry,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  words : 
ever  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas, 
I  fimnd  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a 
pefe ;  and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowdcr 
no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style,  which  being  so 
tpaielled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil 
what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous 
lence  of  Pindar?'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so 
Med  an  admirer  of  this  antiquated  song,  that  I 
give  my  reader  a  critique  upon  it,  without  any 
ler  apology  for  so. doing, 
besreatest  modem  critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
.  Tnat  an  heroic  poem  should  be  founded  upon 
t  important  precept  of  morality,  adapted  to  the 
titution  of  the  country  in  which  the  poet  writes. 
ner  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans  in  this 
r.    As  Greece  was  a  collection  of  many  govern-i 
it^,  who  suffered  very  much  among  themselves, 
I  g^ve  the  Persian  emperor,  who  was  their  com- 
n  enemy,  many  advantages  over  them  by  their 
itiitl jealousies  and  animosities.  Homer*,  in  order 

•  Tirif  anachronism  with  respect  to  Homer  cannot  escape  no- 
*>    Homer  flourished  850  years  before  the  Christian  aerat  and 
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to  establish  among  them  an  union  which  vat  ao  ne- 
cessary for  their  safety^  grounds  his  poem  upon  tlie 
discords  of  the  several  Grecian  princes  who  were 
eneaged  in  a  confederacy  against  an  Asiatic  prino^ 
and  the  several  advantages  which  the  enemy  gaiBcd 
by  such  discords.     At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now 
treating  of  was  written,  the  dissensimis  of  the  Imf 
rons*^  who  were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  xu 
very  high,  whether  they  quaireUed  among  thoo- 
selves,  or  with  their  neighbours,  and  produced  mi- 
speakable  calamities  to  the  country.     The  poet,  l» 
deter  men  from  such  unnatural  contentions^  detcriba 
a  bloody  battle  and  dreadful  scene  of  deaths  oon^ 
sioned  by  the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  tk 
families  of  an  English  and  Scotch  nobleman.   Tint 
he  designed  this  ^r  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  nt 
may  lemrn  from  his  four  last  lines,  in  which,  aftterthe 
example  of  the  modem  tragedians,  he  draws  Iran  it 
a  precept  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers : 

God  save  the  king,  and  bless  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

*Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic 
poets,  hath  been  to  celebrate  persons  and  actioos 
which  do  honour  to  their  country :  thus  Virgil's  hero 
was  the  founder  of   Rome,  Homer's  a  prince  rf 

according  to  others  980,  which  cakulation  places  him  near  the  ^e 
of  Solomon. 

•  There  is  here  a  similar  chronological  inaccuracy  witli  »■ 
*pect  to  Chevy-Chase.  The  dissensions  of  the  barons  were  b« 
over  before  the  event  which  u  commonly  supposed  to  hiTe  fli«i 
Che'vv  pI°  '^''  ^-  '^^  ^"1«  ^  Oti^S^  usuaUy  SN 
of  K  il'irnlT^  T^  ^?'^^^  ^'  ^'  1888,  in  the  reigns  of  Rich«ti  II. 
biUtv  &  ^"^  ?°^'^  "•  ^  ScoUand.  Othe«  with  h«  pn*!- 
EngCra^-r^^^^^^  U.^,n.ofHe-oS^ 
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oe;  and^  for  this  reason,  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
nSy  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be  justly  de- 
.  for  having  chosen  the  expedition  of  the  Golden 
JB,  and  the  Wars  of  Thebes^  for  the  subjects  of 
epic  writings. 

le  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  a  hero 
■  own  country,  but  raises  the  reputation  of  it  by 
id  beautiful  incidents.  The  English  are  the  first 
take  the  field  and  the  last  who  quit  it.  The 
Bah  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the  battle,  the 
di  two  thousand.  The  English  keep  the  field 
.fifty-three ;  the  Scotch  retire  \vith  fifty-five;  all 
rait  on  each  side  being  slain  in  battle.  But  the 
;  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  kind  is  the  dif- 
it  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  and  English  kings 
m  the  news  of  this  fight,  and  of  the  great  men's 
hi^  who  commanded  m  it : 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign, 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 

Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

0  heavy  news,  l^ng  James  did  say, 
Scotland  can  witness  be, 

1  hare  not  any  captain  more 
Of  such  account  as  he. 

Lake  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  short  a  space  *, 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slaio  in  CheTy-Chase. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

^ve  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

Tet  shall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  say, 

But  I  will  vengeance  take, 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Percy's  sake. 

*  Impossible !  for  it  was  more  than  three  timet  tbt  distance. 
L.  VI.  E 
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This  vow  full  weD  the  king  performad 

After  on  Humble-down, 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain. 

With  lords  of  great  renown. 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  account 
Did  many  thousands  die,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  laodaUe 
partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he  represents  the  Scots 
after  a  manner  not  unbecoming  so  bold  and  braTe  a 
people  : 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable  t» 
a  hero.  One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die :  I  am  an 
earl  as  well  as  yourself,  so  that  you  can  have  no  prt- 
tence  for  refusing  the  combat:  however,  says  he,  it » 
pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  sin,  that  so  many  imW" 
cent  men  should  perish  for  our  sakes:  rather  let  yW 
and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  single  fight : 

Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  Uiou  art, 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 


But  trust  me,  PercA',  pity  it  wcre^ 
And  great  offence  to  kill 

Any  of  Uiese  our  harmless  men. 
For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  tr^'. 
And  set  our  men  aside  : 

Accurst  be  he,  Lord  Percy  said, 
By  whom  thii  is  dcnvU 
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When  these  brave  men  had  distinguished  them- 
dfes  in  the  battle  and  in  single  combat  with  each 
'^j  in  the  midst  of  a  generous  parley^  full  of  he- 
tiic  sentiments^  the  Scotch  earl  falls ;  and  with  his 
iyiog  words  encourages  his  men  to  revenge  his  deaths 
^qirnenting  to  them^  as  the  most  bitter  circum- 
tooe  of  it^  that  his  rival  saw  him  fall : 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  how. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  hlovr. 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  thMe, 

Fight  on,  my  merry-men  all. 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end, 

Lord  Percy  sees  my  fell. 

ienry<-men,  in  the  language  of  those  times^  is  no  more 
ban  a  cheerful  word  for  companions  and  fellow-sol- 
ien.  A  passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's 
Eineid  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla, 
I  her  last  agonies,  instead  of  weeping  over  the  wound 
le  had  received,  as  one  might  have  expected  from 
warrior  of  her  sex,  considers  only,  like  the  hero  of 
hom  we  are  now  speaking,  how  the  battle  should 
e  continued  after  her  death : 

Turn  sic  exgi)iranSf  &c. 

viRQ.  iBN.  xi.  820. 

A  gathering  mist  o*erclouds  her  cheerful  eyes ; 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies, 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train. 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain : 
'  Acca,  *tis  past !  he  swims  before  my  sight, 
Inexorable  Death ;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumus ;  fly  with  speed, 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed ; 
Repel  Uie  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve : 
FareweU*  — 


e2 
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TumuB  did  not  die  in  sohmnc  a  manner ;  thoo^ 
our  poet  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon  Tumat't 
speech  in  the  last  verse : 

Lord  Fercy  sees  my  hXL 

— ntcitfiy  et  vkium  iewlefe  paimas 
Auftmu  vidAre,—^  tibs.  ms,  zn. 996. 

Tlie  Latin  chiefs  have  seen  me  b^  my  life. 

DBTIkEX. 

Earl  Percy's  himentation  over  his  enemy  is  gene- 
rous^ beautiful^  and  passionate:  I  must  only  caotiQa 
the  reader  not  to  let  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  wbich 
one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a  poet,  prejudice  hin 
against  the  greatness  of  the  thought : 

Then  leaving  life»  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  band» 
And  said.  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  Bfe 

Would  I  had  lost  mx  land. 

O  Christ !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  kn^t 

Misdiance  did  never  take. 

That  beautiful  line,  '  Taking  the  dead  man  bj  die 
hand,'  wall  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  j£neas's  Mift' 
viour  toT^'ards  Lausus,  whom  he  himself  had  slain  li 
he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  aged  Either : 

M  riTo  ui  ntUum  ridit  moritntis  et  ora, 
Ora  modis  Jnchmades  jxilUntia  miris ; 
Ingemuit,  nuserans  gravUer,  dextramque  tetendk, 

VIKG.  MM,  X.  881. 

The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Lausus  dead  ; 

He  grieved,  he  wept,  then  grasped  his  hand  and  said* 

Poor  hapless  }routh  !  what  praises  can  be  paid 

To  worth  so  great !  —  vKnus. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  eonsidar  the 
other  part)i  of  thLs  old  song. 

c 
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'^'^Scribere  jussU  amor, 

OTID.  XnST.  IT.  10. 

# 

Love  bade  me  write. 

ire  conquest  of  oiir  passions  is  so  difficult  a 
&t  they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 
nit  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them. 
e  is  a  third  thing  which  may  contribute  not 
16  ease,  but  also  to  the  pleasure,  of  our  life; 
IB,  refining  our  passions  to  a  greater  elegance 
eceive  them  from  Nature.  When  the  passion 
this  work  is  performed  in  innocent,  though 
uncultivated  minds,  by  the  mere  force  and 
f  the  object.  There  are  forms  which  natu- 
ite  respect  in  the  beholders,  and  at  once  in- 
l  chastise  the  imagination.  Such  an  impres- 
is  gives  an  immediate  ambition  to  deserve,  in 
)lease.  This  cause  and  effect  are  beautifully 
.  by  Mr.  Dryden  in  the  fable  of  Cymon  and 
I.  After  he  has  represented  Cymon  so  stupid, 

[e  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought ; 

him  fall  into  the  following  scene,  and  shows 
Qce  upon  him  so  excellently,  that  it  appears 
1  as  wcmderf ul : 

pen'd  on  a  summer*  s  hoUday, 
o  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
larter-stafil  which  he  could  ne*er  forsake ; 
htif  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
iidg*d  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought, 
rbistled  a&  he  went^  for  want  of  thought. 

js  3 
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By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constratn'dy 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood, 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood  : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
Attended  by  her  slaves,  a  sleeping  maid, 
Like  Dian  and  her  n3rmphs,  when,  tir*d  with  sport, 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  expressed, 
Not  more  distinguish'd  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  fitc^ 
And  e*en  in  slumber  a  superior  grace ; 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care. 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymar  ; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare  : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows, 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  her  bosom  rose ; 
The  fanning  wind  and  purUng  streams  continue  her  r^ONs 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise ; 
FixM  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  deUght : 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  stafi^ 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimm*ring  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear*d  ofience : 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known, 
By  his  clown-accent,  and  his  country  tone. 

But  lest  this  fine  description  should  be  exoq 
against,  as  the  creation  ^  that  great  maateri  J 
Drydeii,  and  not  on  account  of  what  has  really  f 
liappened  in  the  worlds  I  shall  give  you  verbatm 
epistle  of  an  enamoured  footman  in  the  country  tt 
mistress.  Their  surnames  shall  not  be  inserted 
cause  their  passion  demands  a  greater  respect  tha: 
due  to  their  quality.  James  is  servant  in  a  fi 
family,  and  Elizabeth  waits  upon  the  daughter  « 
as  numerous^  some  miles  off  of  her  lover.  Jameiybel 
he  beheld  Betty^  was  vain  of  his  strength,  a  m 
wrestler,  and  quarrelsome  cudgel-player;  Bitt 
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iiblic  dancser  ftt  may-poles^  a  romp  at  stool-ball :  he 
Iwap  following  idlei  women^  she  playing  among  the 
easants :  he  a  country  bully^  she  a  country  coquette. 
iut  We  has  made  her  constantly  in  her  mistress's 
iiamber,  where  the  young  lady  gratifies  a  secret 
asBion  of  her  own^  by  making  Betty  talk  of  James ; 
ad  James  is  become  a  constant  waiter  near  his  mas- 
NT's  i^Nurtment^  in  reading  as  well  as  he  can^  ro- 
umoes.  I  cannot  learn  who  Molly  is^  who  it  seems 
liked  ten  miles  to  carry  the  angry  message  which 
ive  occasion  to  what  follows : — 

"  TO   ELIZABETH. 
*'MY   dear   BETTY, 

**  Remember  your  bleeding  lover  who  lies  bleed- 
g  at  the  wounds  Cupid  made  with  the  arrows  he 
irniwed  at  the  eyes  of  Venus,  which  is  your  sweet 
sreon. 

^'  Nay  more,  with  the  token  you  sent  me  for  my 
Fe  and  service  oiFered  to  your  sweet  person,  which 
as  your  base  respects  to  my  ill  conditions,  when, 
B8 !  there  is  no  ill  conditions  in  me,  but  quite  con- 
uy ;  all  love  and  purity,  especially  to  your  sweet 
Taon ;  but  all  this  I  take  as  a  jest. 
'^  But  the  sad  and  dismal  news  which  Molly 
mi^t  me  struck  me  to  the  heart,  which  was  it 
ems,  and  is,  your  ill  conditions  for  my  love  and 
ipects  to  you. 

"  For  she  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times  to  you, 
m  would  not  speak  with  me,  which  words  I  am 
ve  is  a  great  grief  to  me. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  permitted  to 
IV  sweet  company,  and  to  have  the  happiness  of 
leaking  with  your  sweet  person,  I  beg  tne  favour 
^▼oa  to  accept  of  this  my  secret  mind  and  thoughts, 
haoh  hath  so  long  lodged  in  my  breast,  the  which  if 
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you  do  not  accept^  I  believe  will  go  nigh  tc 
my  hearty 

*'  For  indeed^  my  dear,  I  love  you  above 
beauties  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life. 

"  The  young  gentleman,  and  my  master's  i 
tcr,  the  Londoner  that  is  come  down  to  nuun 
sate  in  the  arbour  most  part  of  last  night.  O 
Betty,  must  the  nightingales  sing  to  those  who 
for  money,  and  not  to  us  true  lovers  !  Oh,  n 
Betty,  that  we  could  meet  this  night  where  if 
to  do  in  the  wood ! 

"  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  hlea 
kissing  your  sweet  lips,  I  beg  I  may  have  the 
ness  of  kissing  your  fair  hand,  with  a  few  line 
your  dear  self,  presented  by  whom  you  pic 
think  fit.  I  believe,  if  time  would  permit  me,  1 
ivrite  all  day ;  but  the  time  being  short,  and 
little,  no  more  from  your  never-faih'ng  lover  till 

"  JAMES  -^— 
"JMay  U,  1711.'* 

Poor  James !  since  his  time  and  paper  were  so 

*  This  man's  name  was  James  Hirst.  He  was  a  semo 
Hon.  Edward  Wortley,  Esq.  and,  in  delivering  a  pared  oi 
to  his  master,  gave  by  mistake  this  letter,  which  be  1 
prepared  for  his  sweetheart,  and  kept  in  its  stead  one 
master's.  He  quickly  returned  to  rectify  the  blunder,  bu 
too  late.  Unfortunately,  the  letter  to  BetW  was  the  ft 
presented  itself  to  Mr.  Wortley,  wiio  had  indulged  his  cuii 
reading  the  love-tale  of  his  enamoured  footman.  James  re 
to  have  it  returned  in  vain.  *  No,  James,'  said  his  mute 
shall  be  a  great  man,  and  this  letter  must  appear  in  The  Bft 

James  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  Betty's  ill  conditii 
obtained  her  consent  to  marr^'  him  ;  but  the  marriage  wit  pr 
by  her  sudden  death.  James  Hirst,  soon  after,  from  his 
and  love  for  Bett}',  married  her  sister,  and  died  about  tl 
1791,  by  Pennistone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worfle 
Leeds.  Betty's  sister  and  successor  was  prolwbly  the  Mo 
walketl  ten  miles  to  carry  the  angry  message  vk  hich  occiMi 
p;«ceding  kilcr. 
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I  that  have  more  than  I  can  use  well  of  both^  will  put 
the  sentiments  of  his  kind  letter^  the  style  of  which 
9KIBB  to  be  coofosed  with  scraps  he  had  got  in  hear- 
ing and  reading  what  he  did  not  understand^,  into 
wSat  he  meant  to  express. 

^'DEAB  CBEATUBE^ 

"  Can  you  then  neglect  him  who  has  forgot  all 
his  recreations  and  enjoyments^  to  pine  away  his  life 
ID  thinking  of  you  ?  When  I  do  so^  you  appear  more 
amiable  to  me  than  Venus  does  in  the  most  beautiful 
docription  that  was  ever  made  of  her.  All  this  kind- 
ness you  return  with  an  accusation^  that  I  do  not  love, 
jmi :  but  the  contrary  is  so  manifest^  that  I  cannot 
think  you  in  earnest.  But  the  certainty  given  me  in 
your  message  by  Molly^  that  you  do  not  love  me^  is 
what  robs  me  of  all  comfort.  She  says  you  will  not  see 
me:  if  you  can  have  so  much  cruelty^  at  least  write  to 
me^  that  I  may  kiss  the  impression  made  by  your  fair 
hand.  I  love  you  above  all  things^  and^  in  my  condi- 
tion^ what  you  look  upon  with  indifference  is  to  me 
tile  most  exquisite  pleasure  or  pain.  Our  young.lady 
and  a  fine  gentleman  from  London^  who  are  to  marry 
fer  mercenary  ends^  walk  about  our  gardens^  and  hear 
the  voice  of  evening  nightingales^  as  if  for  fashion-sake 
they  courted  those  solitudes,  because  they  have  heard 
kfvers  do  so.  Oh  Betty !  could  I  hear  these  rivulets 
murmur^  and  birds  sing,  while  you  stood  near  me,  how 
little  sensible  should  I  be  that  we  are  both  servants, 
that  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  above  us !  Oh !  I  could 
write  to  you  as  long  as  I  love  you,  till  death  itself. 

"  JAMES." 

N.  B.  By  the  words  ill-conditions,  James  means—- 
in  a  woman,  coquetry ;  in  a  man,  inconstancy. 
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No.  72.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23,  I7II. 


— Genus  immortale  manet,  multosque  per  aiinot 
StatfortuTui  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum, 

▼IKO.  Mk,  iv.  S06. 

Til*  immortal  line  in  sure  succession  reigns, 

The  fortune  of  the  family  remains. 

And  grandsires*  grandsons  the  long  list  contains. 

DET9IIU 

Having  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  se- 
veral extraordinary  dubs  both  ancient  and  modenii  I 
did  not  design  to  nave  troubled  him  with  any  moR 
narratives  of  this  nature ;  but  I  have  lately  received 
information  of  a  club^  which  I  can  call  neither  ancient 
nor  modern,  that  I  dare  say  mil  be  no  less  surprisiog 
to  my  reader  than  it  was  to  myself ;  for  which  reason 
I  shall  communicate  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  its  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine,  complaining  of  a  tradesman  who  is 
related  to  him,  after  having  represented  him  as  a  very 
idle  worthless  fellow,  who  neglected  his  feunily  snl 
spent  most  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  mc,  to  con- 
clude his  character,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Everlasting  club.  So  very  odd  a  title  raised  my  ca- 
riosity to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  hid 
such  a  sounding  name  ;  upon  which  my  friend  g^w 
me  the  following  account : — 

The  Everlasting  club  consists  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, wlio  divide  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  amonc 
thorn  iu  a  such  a  manner,  that  tile  club  sits  day  tfw 
night  from  one  end  of  the  vear  to  another ;  no  party 
presuming  to  rise  till  they  are  relic vimI  by  thiiscwlio 
arc  in  course  to  succeed  them.      By  this  mcam  « 
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of  the  Everlasting  club  never  wants  com- 
hr  though  he  is  not  upon  duty  himself^  he  is 
find  some  who  are ;  so  that  if  he  be  disposed 
a  whet^  a  noonings  an  evening's  draught,  or 
after  midnight^  he  goes  to  the  club^  and  iinds 
if  friends  to  his  mind. 

ft  maxim  in  this  club^  that  the  steward  never 
IT,  as  they  succeed  one  other  by  'way  of  rota- 
man  is  to  quit  the  great  elbow-chair  which 
it  the  upper  end  of  the  table^  till  his  succes- 
a  readiness  to  fill  it :  insomuch  that  there  has 
1  a  sede  vacante  in  the  memory  of  man. 
dub  was  instituted  towards  the  end^  or^  as 
them  say^  about  the  middle^  of  the  civil  wars^ 
tinued  without  interruption  till  the  time  of 
Eit  fire  *,  which  burnt  them  out,  and  dis- 
hem  for  several  weeks.  The  steward  at  that 
intained  his  post  till  he  had  like  to  have  been 

fwith  a  neighbouring  house,  which  was  de- 
in  order  to  stop  the  fire ;  and  would  not 
e  chair  at  last,  till  he  had  emptied  all  the 
ipon  the  table,  and  received  repeated  direc- 
on  the  club  to  withdraw  himself.  This  stew- 
Vequently  talked  of  in  the  club,  and  looked 
every  member  of  it  as  a  greater  man  than 
ms  captain  mentioned  in  my  Lord  Clarendon, 
i  burnt  in  his  ship  because  he  would  not  quit 
at  orders.  It  is  said,  that  towards  the  dose 
,  being  the  great  year  of  jubilee,  the  dub  had 
*  consideration  whether  they  should  break  up 
nne  their  session  ;  but,  after  many  speeches 
ates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  sit  out  the 
ntury.  This  resolution  passed  in  a  general 
mine  contradicente. 
ig  given  this  short  account  of  the  institution 

*Auno  1666. 
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and  continuation  of  the  Everlasting  dnb^  I  ihoiiU 
here  endeavour  to  say  something  of  the  manoen  and 
characters  of  its  several  members,  which  I  shall  d» 
according  to  the  best  light  I  have  received  in  tfak 
matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general,  that,  lintt 
their  nrst  institution,  they  have  smoked  fifty  ton  rf 
tobacco,  drank  thirty  thousand  butts  of  ale,  onethoi' 
sand  hogsheads  of  red  port,  two  hundred  banek  d 
brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer.  Thcfe  bH 
been  likewise  a  great  consumpticm  of  cards.  It  is 
also  said,  that  they  observe  the  law  in  Ben  Jmiob'i 
dub*,  which  orders  the  fire  to  be  always  kept  ui» 
focus  perennis  eslo,  as  well  for  the  convenience  rf 
lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  dampness  of  the 
dub-room.  They  have  an  old  woman  in  the  mtvR 
of  a  vestal,  whose  business  it  is  to  cherish  and  perpe- 
tuate the  fire  which  bums  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  has  seen  the  glass-house  fires  in  tnd  oat 
above  an  hundred  times. 

The  Everlasting  club  treats  all  other  dubs  witkis 
eye  of  contempt,  and  talks  e\'cn  of  the  Kit-Cat  and 
October  a.s  of  a  couple  of  upstarts.     Their  ordinary 
discourse,  as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to  Icam  of  ity 
turns  altogether  upon  such  adventures  as  havepasKd 
in  their  o\^ii  assembly :  of  members  who  have  taktf 
the  glass  in  their  turns  for  a  week  together,  witboat 
stirring  out  of  the  dub ;  of  others  who  have  naokcd 
a  hundred  pipes  at  a  sitting ;  of  others,  who  hate 
not  missed  their  morning's  draught  for  twenty  yooi 
together.     Sometimes  they  speak  in  raptures  oifa  ntt 
of  ale  in  King  Charles's  reign ;  and  sometimes  irfeet 
with  astonishment  upon  games  at  whist,  whidi  hm 
been  miraculously  recovered   by  members  of  tin 


*  Seethe  Leges  ConTivales  of  this  club,  in  Langfaune'iIiTCi 
of  English  Poets,  &c.    An.  Ben.  Jonion. 
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when  in  all  human  probability  the  ease  was 

ddig^t  in  several  old  catches^  which  they  sing 
vm  to  encourage  one  another  to  moisten  their 
d  grow  immortal  by  drinking ;  with  many 
ifying  exhortations  of  the  like  nature. 
I  are  four  general  dubs  held  in  a  year^  at 
mes  they  fill  up  vacancies^  appoint  waiters, 
the  old  nre-maKer,  or  elect  a  new  one,  settle 
tions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  ne- 
b 

cnior  member  has  outlived  the  whole  dub 
"er,  and  has  been  drunk  with  the  grandfieithers 
cf  the  present  sitting  members. 


73.    THURSDAY,  MAY  24,  1711. 


—  0  Dech  eerie  / 

YOtO.  JES,  u  SS2. 

O  goddess !  for  no  less  you  seem. 

sry  strange  to  consider,  that  a  creature  like 
ho  is  sensible  of  so  many  weaknesses  and  im- 
ons,  should  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  fame : 
»  and  ignorance,  imperfection  and  misery, 
ontend  for  praise,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as 
,  to  make  themsdves  objects  of  admiration, 
notwithstanding  man's  essential  perfection  is 
J  little,  his  comparative  perfection  may  be 
uiderable.  If  he  looks  upon  himself  in  an 
ed  light,  he  has  not  much  to  boast  of;  but, 

VI.  F 
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if  he  considers  himself  with  regard  to  others^  he  maj 
find  occasion  of  glorying^  if  not  in  his  own  virtoesy 
at  least  in  the  absence  of  another's  imperfectioas. 
This  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  reflections  of  the 
wise  man  and  the  fool.  The  first  endeavours  to  shine 
in  himself^  and  the  last  to  outshine  others.  The  iint 
is  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  own  infirmities^  the 
last  is  lifted  up  by  the  discovery  of  those  whidi  he 
observes  in  other  men.  This  wise  man  considers  lAat 
he  wants^  and  the  fool  what  he  abounds  in.  The  me 
man  is  happy  when  he  gains  Ms  own  approbetiaOi 
and  the  fool^  when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  i^ 
plause  of  those  about  him. 

But^  however  unreasonable  and  absurd  this  pniifli 
for  admiration  may  appear  in  such  a  creature  MWMa, 
it  is  not  wholly  to  be  discouraged ;  since  it  oftcB 

Eroduces  ver}'  good  effects^  not  only  as  it  restniin 
im  from  doing  any  thing  which  is  mean  and  con- 
temptible^ but  as  it  pushes  him  to  actions  whidi  ixe 
great  and  glorious.  The  principle  may  be  defiectiTe 
or  faulty,  but  the  consequences  it  produces  are  «> 
good,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  ou^  not 
to  be  extinguished. 

It  is  obser\'ed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  greatot 
and  the  most  shining  parts  are  the  most  actuated  bf 
ambition  ;  and,  if  vi-e  look  into  the  two  sexes,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  find  this  principle  of  action  strongff 
in  wtimen  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very  Tehatto/^ 
in  the  fair  sex,  produces  excellent  effects  in  womeB  rf 
sense,  who  desire  to  be  admired  for  that  only  whidi 
deserves  admiration :  and  I  think  wc  may  obsene^ 
without  a  compliment  to  them,  that  many  of  them  io 
not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform  course  of  virtue,  but 
with  an  infinitelv  greater  r^ard  to  their  honour,  tbii 
what  we  find  in  the  geneiaUtv  of  our  o^ti  sex.    Hair 
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Mny  instanoes  have  we  of  chastity^  fidelity^  devo- 
ba!  How  many  ladies  distingui^  themselves  by 
keedncation  of  their  children^  care  of  their  families^ 
nd  love  of  their  husbands^  which  are  the  great  qua- 
fciea  and  achievements  of  womankind !  as  the  making 
Fwar^  the  carrying  on  of  traffic^  the  administration 
:  jortioe,  are  those  by  which  men  grow  famous,  and 
it  themselves  a  name. 

Bat  as  this  passion  for  admiration,  when  it  works 
seordiiig  to  reason,  improves  the  beautiful  part  of 
ir  species  in  every  thing  that  is  laudable ;  so  no- 
iing  is  more  destructive  to  them  when  it  is  governed 
f  -vanity  and  folly.  What  I  have  therefore  here  to 
ij^  only  r^ards  the  vain  part  of  the  sex,  whom,  for 
Ttain  reasons  which  the  reader  vidll  hereafter  see 
;  large,  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  idols.  An 
lot  18  wholly  taken  up  in  the  adorning  of  her  person. 
on  see  in  every  posture  of  her  body,  air  of  her  fece, 
id  motion  of  her  head,  that  it  is  her  business  and 
nployment  to  gain  adorers.  For  this  reason,  your 
Lois  appear  in  all  public  places  and  assemblies,  in  or- 
sr  to  seduce  men  to  their  worship.     The  playhouse 

very  frequently  filled  with  idols ;  several  of  them 
«  carried  in  procession  every  evening  about  the 
ng,  and  several  of  them  set  up  their  worship  even 
I  churches.  They  are  to  be  accosted  in  the  Ian- 
ikage  proper  to  the  Deity.  Life  and  death  are  in 
leir  power :  joys  of  heaven,  and  pains  of  hell,  are  at 
leir  oisposal :  paradise  is  in  their  arms,  and  eternity 
I  every  moment  that  you  are  present  ^vith  them. 
iapCures,  transports,  and  ecstasies,  are  the  rewards 
luch  they  confer:  sighs  and  tears,  prayers  and 
token  hearts,  are  the  offerings  which  are  paid  to 
lem.  Their  smiles  make  men  happy ;  their  frowns 
rive  them  to  despair.  I  shall  only  add  under  this 
Bsd,  that  Ovid's  book  of  the  Ait  of  Love  is  a  kind 

f2 
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of  Heathen  ritual^  which  contains  all  the  farms  cf 
worship  which  are  made  use  of  to  an  idoL 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up  these 
different  kinds  of  idols^  as  Milton's  was'to  number 
those  that  were  known  in  Canaan  and  the  lands  ad« 
joining.  Most  of  them  are  worshipped^  like  Molocbf 
in  fires  and  flames.  Some  of  them^  like  Baal,  love  to 
see  their  votaries  cut  and  slashed^  and  shedding  their 
blood  for  them.  Some  of  them^  like  the  idol  in  the 
Apocrypha^  must  have  treats  and  collations  prepued 
for  them  every  night.  It  has  indeed  been  knowiif 
that  some  of  them  have  been  used  by  their  incenaed 
worshippers  like  the  Chinese  idols^  who  are  whinped 
and  scourged  when  they  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
prayers  that  are  offered  to  them. 

1  must  here  observe^  that  those  idolaters  who  da* 
vote  themselves  to  the  idols  I  am  here  speaking  o& 
differ  very  much  from  all  other  kinds  of  idabten* 
For,  as  others  fall  out  because  they  worship  diffierent 
idols,  these  idolaters  quarrel  beoiuse  they  worship 
the  same. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  idol  is  quite  oontraiy 
to  the  wishes  of  the  idolater ;  as  the  one  deasres  to 
confine  the  idol  to  himself,  liie  whole  boflineaB  and 
ambition  of  the  other  is  to  multiply  adorers.  This 
humour  of  an  idol  is  prettily  described  in  a  tale  of 
Chaucer.  He  represents  one  of  them  sitting  at  t 
table  with  three  of  her  votaries  about  her,  who  aif 
all  of  them  courting  her  fJEivour,  and  paying  their 
adorations.  She  smiled  upon  one,  drank  to  another, 
and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which  was  under  tbe 
table.  Now  which  of  these  three,  says  the  old  bardi 
do  you  think  was  the  favourite  ?  In  troth,  sayi  he, 
not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  idol  in  Chaucer,  putt 
me  in  mind  of  the  beautiful  dacinda^  one  of  tho 
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greatest  idols  among  the  modems.  She  is  worshipped 
once  a  week  by  candle-light^  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
oongr^iation^  generaUy  called  an  assembly.  Some  of 
the  gayest  youths  in  the  nation  endeavour  to  plant 
themsdves  m  her eye^  while  she  sits  inform  with  mul- 
titudes of  tapers  burning  about  her.  To  encourage 
the  seal  of  her  idolaters^  she  bestows  a  mark  of  her 
fitTOor  upon  every  one  of  them,  before  they  go  out 
of  her  presense.  She  asks  a  question  of  one,  tells  a 
story  to  another,  ghmces  an  ogle  upon  a  third,  takes 
a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by 
accident  to  give  the  fifth  an  occasion  of  taking  it  up. 
In  short,  every  one  goes  away  satisfied  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  encouraged  to  renew  his  devotions  at  the 
same  canonical  hour  that  day  sevennight. 

An  idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental 
erases.  Marriage,  in  particular,  is  a  kind  of  counter- 
apotheosis,  or  a  deification  inverted. — ^When  a  man 
becomes  familiar  with  his  goddess,  she  quickly  sinks 
into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  great  decayer  of  your  idol. 
The  truth  of  it  is  there  is  not  a  more  unhappy  being 
dian  a  superannuated  idol,  especially  when  she  has 
tmtractea  such  airs  and  behaviour  as  are  only  grace-p 
full  when  her  worshippers  are  about  her. 

Considering  therefore  that  in  these  and  many  other 
ttaes  the  woman  generally  outlives  the  idol,  I  must 
ietam  to  the  moral  of  this  paper,  and  desire  my  fJEiir 
readers  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  their  passion  for 
king  admired;  in  order  to  which,  they  must  endea- 
vour to  make  themselves  the  objects  of  a  reasonable 
and  lasting  admiration.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
from  beauty,  or  dress,  or  fsEishion,  but  from  those  in* 
Ward  ornaments  which  are  not  to  be  defaced  by  time 
^  sickness,  and  which  appear  most  amiable  to  those 
who  are  most  acquainted  with  them. 
€ 
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No.  74.    FRIDAY,  MAY  26,  ITIL 


— ■  Pendent  opera  mierrupta  -» 

▼wo.  MX,  hr.  88. 

•  The  works  unfinished  and  neglected  fie. 

In  my  last  Monday's  paper  I  gave  some  general  iiH 
stances  of  those  beautiful  strokes  which  please  the 
reader  in  the  old  song  of  Cheiry-Chase ;  I  shall  hatf 
according  to  my  promise^  be  more  particolai^  vd 
show  that  the  sentunents  in  that  ballaa  are  extrene^ 
natural  and  poetical^  and  fiill  of  the  majestic  siiinb" 
city  which  we  admire  in  the  greatest  dF  the  ancMit 
poets:  for  which  reason  I  shaU quote  several pungM 
of  it^  in  which  the  thought  is  altogether  the  east 
with  what  we  meet  in  sieveral  passages  of  the  Mofsiil 
not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence^  t^t  the  poeti 
whoever  he  was>  proposed  to  himself  any  imitatkv 
of  those  passages^  but  that  he  vtzs  directed  to  then 
in  general  by  the  same  kind  of  poetical  genius^  tfi 
by  the  same  copyings  af^  nature. 

Had  this  old  song  been  filled  with  epigrmninaticJ 
turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  mi^t  perhaps  have  pleHrf 
the  wrong  taste  of  some  readers;  but  it  wonlaneftf 
have  beccone  the  delight  of  the  common  people,  sMf 
have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  tbf 
mund  of  a  trumpet ;  it  is  only  nature  that  can  have 
this  effect,  and  please  those  tastes  which  are  the  moi^ 
unprejudiced,  or  the  most  refined.  I  must  hoirever 
b^  leave  to  dissent  from  so  great  an  authority  as  tint 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  judgement  whioi  hehf 
passed  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil  apparil  of  thii 
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Ltiqnated  wog;  for  there  are  several  parts  in  it 
here  not  only  die  thought  but  the  language  is  ma- 
itic,  and  the  numbers  sonorous;  at  leasts  theappa- 
1  is  much  more  gorgeous  than  many  of  the  poets 
ad^  use  olP  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time^  as  the  reader 
31  see  in  several  of  the  following  quotations. 
What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or  the 
pression  in  that  stanza. 

To  diiTe  die  dear  vnih  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ! 
Tlie  ehfld  mi^  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day ! 


Wtty  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which  this 
ttle  would  bring  upon  posterity,  not  only  on  those 
10  were  bom  immediately  after  iiie  battle^  and  lost 
eir  fathers  in  it,  but  on  those  also  who  perished 
fature  battles  which  took  their  rise  from  this  quar- 
I  of  the  two  earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful^  and 
nfimnable  to  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  au- 
nt poets. 

Audiet  pugnas  vUio  parerUum 
Rara  juvenhis, 

HOE.  OD.  i.  2. 23. 

Posterity,  thinn'd  by  their  fathers*  crimes, 
Shall  r^^  with  grief,  the  story  of  their  times. 

liat  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  or  resem- 
e  more  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  than 
e  fidlowing  stanzas  ? 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summ^'s  days  to  take. 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  boldy 

All  chosen  men  <^  might, 
"Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  their  shalis  vight. 
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The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  Woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take^ 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

—  Vocat  ingenti  damore  CiHurron, 
Taygetique  canes,  domitrixqiLe  Epidauna  equorum  i 
JEt  vox  assensu  nemorum  ingentinata  remugiL 

TIKG.  GKOKG.  ill  41 

Cithaeron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way : 

Thy  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  pursue  their  prey: 

High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 

Famed  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses*  breed : 

From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound  ; 

For  Echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  sound. 

NLTDIK. 

Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears, 

All  marching  in  our  sight. 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tividal^ 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed,  &c. 

Hie  country  of  the  Scotch  warrior^  described  in  thesl 
two  last  verses^  has  a  fine  romantic  situation,  and 
affords  a  couple  of  smooth  words  for  verse.  If  the 
reader  compares  the  forgoing  six  lines  of  the  aong 
with  the  following  Latin  verses^  he  will  see  how  muco 
they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  Virgil : 

Advern  campo  apparent :  hastasgue  reducHs 
Protendunt  longh  dextris,  et  spicula  vUtrant,"'^ 
Quique  altum  TrtencsU  vtr^  qidqfvue  arva  Gabma 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Ardenem,  et  roscida  Htds 
Hemica  saxa  cohint  .'•^■^-qtii  rosea  rura  VeUnii 
Qui  TetruuB  horrent  rupes,  montemque  Sewrums 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Fondosque  etjtumen  Wm^i 
Q.vi  T^Amuft  Fabofwuquje  6i6ttn/.f— - 

JSN.  xi.  605.  vii.  688, 71& 

Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears 

—  Praeneste  sends  a  chosen  band, 

With  those  who  plough  Satumia*8  Gabine  knd : 

Besides  tlie  succours  which  cold  Anien  yields ; 


The  rodci  of  Henucii»— besides  a  band, 
That  followed  from  Velinum's  dewy  land— 
And  xnouotaineers  that  from  Severus  came: 
And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica; 
And  those  ii?here  yellow  Tiber  takes  his  way, 
And  where  IfimeUa's  wanton  waters  play : 
Catena  sends  her  anas,  with  those  that  lie 
By  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  ForulL 

naTDEN. 

But  to  proceed : 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk -white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

Tumus,  ut  antevolans  tardum  pnecessertU  agment  ^c. 
VuUsti,  quo  Tumus  equOf  quUms  ibat  in  armis 
Aureu^^  J&v,  ix^  47.  269. 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Tlieir  hearts  were  good  and  true; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 

Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

They  closed  full  hai  on  ev*ry  side. 

No  slackness  there  was  found; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  Ee^l  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Sneas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner  by  an 
uiknown  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  voces^  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce  viro  stridena  aUs  allapsa  aagitta  est, 
Incertum  qua  pvisa  numu^- 

jEN.  xii.  318. 

Thus,  while  he  spake,  unmindful  of  defence, 
A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince ; 
But  whether  from  a  human  hand  it  came. 
Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fame. 

DRTD£K.    - 
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But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song,  there  aie. 
none  more  beautiful  than  the  four  following  stansu;, 
which  have  a  great  force  and  spirit  in  them^  and  are 
filled  with  very  natural  circumstances.  The  thooi^t 
in  the  third  stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  ol£er  - 
poet^  and  is  such  a  one  as  would  have  shmed  in 
Homer  or  in  Virgil : 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die» 

Whose  courage  none  could  stain ; 
An  English  archer  then  perceived 

Tlie  noble  Earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set, 
Tlie  gray-goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart>blood  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  ev'ning  bell 
>  The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

One  may  observe,  likewise,  that  in  the  catalogae  of 
the  slain,  the  author  has  followed  the  example  of  tbe 
greatest  ancient  poets,  not  only  in  giving  a  long  list  of 
the  dead,  but  by  diversifying  it  with  little  chwacten 
of  particular  persons. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  was  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  fly , 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  RatcliflTtoo, 

His  sister's  son  was  he ; 
Sir  David  Lamb  so  well  esteem*d, 

Yet  saved  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  sound  in  these  names  destroys  the  0*' 
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jesty  of  the  description ;  for  this  reason  I  do  not 
mention  this  part  of  the  poem  but  to  show  the  na- 
tonl  cast  of  thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two 
last  Yeraes  look  almost  like  a  trai^^tion  of  Virgil. 

^-CadU  et  B^heus  jtutkmmn  vrms 
Quifitit  in  Tewcris  et  tervantistimus  aqiiL 
Dm  aHter  vitum^^ 

xs,  ii.  426. 

Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  fight, 
Just  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right : 
Hetv'n  thought  not  so.— 

DRTDEK. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell^  Withering- 
ton's  behaviour  is  in  the  same  manner  particularized 
Very  artfully^  as  the  reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that 
account  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginnmg  of 
the  battle ;  though  I  am  satisfied  your  little  buffoon 
readers^  who  have  seen  that  passage  ridiculed  in  Hu- 
dibras^  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it :  for 
which  reason  I  dare  not  so  much  as  quote  it. 

Then  stept  a  gallant  *squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  for  shame, 

That  e*er  my  captain  fought  on  foot. 
And  I  stood  looking  on. 

\^e  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment  in  Virgil* 

Non  pudetj  0  Ruhdif  cunctis  jrro  taUbus  ttrutm 
Objectare  cmimam  ?  numerone  an  viriinu  <equi 
Non  sumus  ? — 

x».  sii.  229. 

For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 
Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight  ? 
Can  we  before  the  face  of  heav*n  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less  ? 

DRTDIN. 
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What  can  be  more  natural^  or  more  moving,  than  tiie 
circumstances  in  which  he  describes  the  behaviour  «f 
those  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  ma  this 
fatal  day  ? 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washM  their  wounds  in  brinish  teara^ 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bathed  in  putple  blood. 

They  bore  with  them  away ; 
They  kiss*d  them  dead  a  thousand  times. 

When  th^  were  dad  in  clay. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  this  poem^  w\aA 
naturally  arise  from  the  subject^  are  always  simply 
and  sometimes  exquisitely  noble  ;  that  the  Inngnap 
is  often  very  soundings  and  that  the  whole  is  writta 
with  a  true  poetical  spirit. 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the  Gbthic  mia- 
ner^  which  is  the  delight  of  all  our  little  wits^  vie' 
ther  writers  or  readers^  it  would  not  have  hit  Aci 
^  taste  of  so  many  ages^  and  have  pleased  the  readeif 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  b^  pardoa 
for  such  a  profusion  of  Latin  quotations ;  whidi  I 
should  not  have  made  use  of^  but  that  I  feared  mf 
own  judgement  would  have  looked  too  gingnkr  m 
such  a  subject^  had  not  I  supported  it  by  the  praetiot 
and  authority  of  Virgil. 
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Omnis  Aristqfpum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res. 

HOR.  EPIST.  i.  17.83. 

AU  fortune  fitted  Aristippus  well. 

CRKKCH. 


r  is  with  some  mortification  that  I  suffered  the  rail- 
ij  of  a  fine  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  for  calling, 
1  one  of  my  papers  *,  Dorimant  a  clown.  She  was 
unmercifuras  to  take  advantage  of  my  invincible 
dtomity,  and,  on  that  occasion,  with  great  freedom 
oooisider  the  air,  the  height,  the  face,  the  gesture 
liim  who  could  pretend  to  judge  so  arrogantly 
oallantry.  She  is  full  of  motion,  janty  and  lively 
ner  impertinence,  and  one  of  those  that  commonly 
■■  among  the  ignorant,  for  persons  who  have  a 
nt  deal  of  humour.  She  had  the  play  of  Sir  Fop- 
ig  in  her  hand,  and  after  she  had  said  it  was  happy 
r  her  there  was  not  so  charming  a  creature  as  Don- 
mt  now  living,  she  began  with  a  theatrical  air  and 
ae  c^  voice  to  read,  by  way  of  triumph  over  me, 
me  of  his  speeches.  '  'Tis  she !  that  lovely  air, 
at  easy  shape,  those  want<m  eyes,  and  all  those 
dting  charms  about  her  mouth,  which  Medley  spoke 
;  FU  follow  the  lottery,  and  put  in  for  a  prize  with 
y  friend  Bellair.' 

In  love  the  victors  from  the  vanquishM  fly ; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 

*  Spect.No.66. 
VOL.  VI.  G 
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Then  turning  over  the  leaves,  »he  reads  alternately, 
and  speaks. 

And  you  and  Loveii  to  her  cost  shall  find 
I  fathom  all  the  depths  of  woman-kind. 

Oh  the  fine  gentleman !  But  here,  contmues  ^he,  is 
the  passage  I  admire  most,  where  he  b^ns  to  teiie 
Loveit,  and  mimic  Sir  Fopling.  Oh,  the  pretty  satiw 
in  his  resolving  to  be  a  coxcomb  to  please,  since  nquc 
and  nonsense  have  such  powerful  charms. 

I,  that  I  may  successful  prove, 
Transform  myself  to  what  you  love. 

Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  so  wild  and  pj 
is  that ! 

The  wise  will  find  a  difference  in  our  fate^ 
You  wed  a  woman,  I  a  good  estate. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavour  for  amiB 
of  my  temper  to  offer  any  opposition  to  so  nimUe  t 
speaker  as  my  fair  enemy  is ;  but  her  discourse  gsw 
me  very  many  reflections,  when  I  had  left  her  cois- 
pany.  Among  others,  I  could  not  but  consider,  wHk 
some  attention,  the  false  impressions  the  generali^» 
the  fair  sex  more  especially,  have  of  what  should  W 
intended,  when  they  say  a  ^fine  gentleman;'  w/i 
could  not  help  revolving  that  subject  in  my  thong^ 
and  settling,  as  it  were,  an  idea  of  that  character  ii 
my  own  imagination. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  reit  rf 
the  world,  for  any  actions  which  are  disaffreesbfe 
to  those  maxims  which  prevail,  as  the  standards  rf 
behaviour,  in  the  country  wherein  he  lives.  Wh«t 
is  opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  fp^ 
sense,  must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in  the  car- 
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jf  a  well-bred  man.  I  did  not^  I  confess^  ex*" 
myself  enough  on  this  subject^  when  I  called 
lant  a  down^  and  made  it  an  instance  of  it^  that 
ed  the  orange- wench^  Double  Tripe :  I  should 
kowed^  that  humanity  obb'ges  a  gentleman  to 

0  part  of  human-kind  reproach^  for  what  they, 
tney  reproach,  may  possibly  have  in  common 
be  most  virtuous  ana  worthy  amongst  us.  When 
leman  speaks  coarsely,  he  has  dressed  himself 
to  no  purpose.  The  clothing  of  our  minds 
dyought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our 
•  To  betray  in  a  man's  talk  a  corrupted  imagi- 
y  is  a  much  greater  offence  against  the  conver- 

of  gentlemen,  than  any  negligence  of  dress 
laUe.  But  this  sense  of  the  matter  is  so  far 
leing  received  among  people  even  of  condition, 
^ocifer  passes  for  a  fine  gentleman.  He  is  loud, 
ty,  sentle,  soft,  lewd,  and  obsequious,  by  turns, 

1  a  Dttle  understanding  and  great  impudence 
t  him  at  the  present  moment.  He  passes 
J  the  silly  part  of  our  women  for  a  man  of  wit, 
le  he  is  generally  in  doubt.     He  contradicts 

shrug,  and  confutes  with  a  certain  sufficiency, 
fessing  such  or  such  a  thing  is  above  his  capa^ 

What  makes  his  character  the  pleasanter  is, 
e  is  a  professed  deluder  of  women ;  and  be^ 
the  empty  coxcomb  has  no  regard  to  any  thing 
( c^  itself  sacred  and  inviolable^  I  have  heard 
narried  lady  of  fortune  say,  it  is  a  pity  so  fine 
leman  as  Vocifer  is  so  great  an  atheist.  The 
B  of  such  inconsiderable  creatures,  that  infest 
ces  of  assembling,  every  reader  will  have  in 
e  from  his  own  observation  ;  but  would  it  not 
rth  considering  what  sort  of  figure  a  man  who 
1  himself  upon  those  principles  among  us,  which 
reeable  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  religioi^ 

o2 
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would  make  in  the  familiar  and  ordinary  oocarrenon 
of  life  ? 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his  wewenl 
duties  of  life  better  than  Ignotus.    All  the  under 
parts  of  his  behaviour^  and  such  as  are  exposed  to 
common  observation^  have  their  rise  in  him  mm  gmt 
and  noble  motives.     A  firm  and  unshaken  enecto* 
tion  of  another  life  makes  him  become  this  ;  nusit'' 
nity  and  good  nature^  fortified  by  the  sense  of  virtiK^ 
has  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  the  neglect  of  all 
goodness  has  upon  many  others.     Being  firmly  ests- 
blished  in  all  matters  of  importance^  that  certain  in- 
attention which  makes  men's  actions  look  easy^appem 
in  him  with  greater  beauty:  by  a  thorough  oonteiii|ift 
of  little  excdlences^  he  is  perfectly  master  of  thn* 
This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  necesstf 
of  studying  his  air^  and  he  has  this  peculiar  distiae- 
tion^  that  his  negligence  is  unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in  ooo- 
sidering  this  being  as  an  uncertain  one^  and  tbink 
to  reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  doing  all  thmgs  with  a  graceful  unoon- 
cem,  and  gentleman-like  ease.  Such  a  one  does 
not  behold  his  life  as  a  short,  transient,  perplexiogt 
stslte,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures  and  great  anxie- 
ties; but  sees  it  in  quite  another  light ;  his  mehvt 
momentary  and  his  joys  immortal.  Reflection  n^ 
death  is  not  a  gloomy  and  sad  thought  of  resigning 
every  thing  that  he  delights  in,  but  it  is  a  short  ni^ 
followed  by  an  endless  day.  What  I  would  ha« 
contend  for  is,  that  the  more  virtuous  the  msntfy 
the  nearer  he  will  naturally  be  to  the  character  (i 
genteel  and  agreeable.  A  man  whose  fortune  m 
plentiful  shows  an  ease  in  his  countenance,  and  ooo- 
fidence  in  his  behaviour,  which  he  that  is  und^  waats 
and  difficulties  cannot  assume.     It  is  thus  with  tbe 
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kte  of  the  mind:  he  that  governs  his  thoughts  with 
s  everlasting  roles  of  reason  and  sense^  must  have 
nething  so  inexpressibly  graceful  in  his  words  and 
aoiUB^  that  every  circumstance  must  become  him. 
le  change  of  persons  or  things  around  him  does 
t  at  all  alter  his  situation^  but  he  looks  disinterested 
ihe  oocorrences  with  which  others  are  distracted^ 
cause  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  main- 
n  an  indifference  both  to  it  and  all  its  enjoyments, 
a  word^  to  be  a  fine  gentleman^  is  to  be  a  generous 
d  a  brave  man.  What  can  make  a  man  so  much 
constant  good  humour^  and  shine^  as  we  call  it, 
m  to  be  supported  by  what  can  never  hil  him^ 
d  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  to  him  was  the 
it  thing  that  could  possibly  befal  him^  or  else  He 
whom  it  depends  would  not  have  permitted  it  to 
ve  befallen  him  at  all ! 

R 
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Ut  tujfortunam,  etc  nos  te^  CeUct  feremiis, 

HOR.  sriST.  i.  8.  174 

As  you  your  fortune  bear,  we  ^ill  bear  you. 

CKKECfi. 

■BAe  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  find  a  man,  whom 
the  general  observation  of  his  carriage  you  take  to 
:  «f  an  uniform  temper,  subject  to  such  unaccount- 
le  starts  of  humour  and  passion,  that  he  is  as  much 
dike  himself,  and  differs  as  much  i^m  the  man  you 
first  thought  him,  as  any  two  distinct  persons  can 
fier  £rom  each  other.  This  proceeds  from  the  want 

a3 
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of  forming  some  law  of  life  to  ourselves,  or  fixing 
some  notion  of  things  in  general,  which  may  afiect 
us  in  sudi  manner  as  to  create  proper  habits  both 
in  our  minds  and  bodies.      The  negligence  of  this 
leaves  us  exposed  not  only  to  an  unbecoming  levity 
in  our  usual  conversation,  but  also  to  the  same  insta- 
bility in  our  friendships,  interests,  and  alliances.  A 
man  who  is  but  a  mere  spectator  of  what  posm 
around  him,  and  not  engaged  in  commerces  of  any 
consideration,  is  but  an  ill  judge  of  the  secret  nnh 
tions  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  by  what  degrees  it  is 
actuated  to  make  such  visible  alterations  in  the  same 
person :  but  at  the  same  time,  when  a  man  is  no  way 
concerned  in  the  effect  of  such  inconsistencies,  in  tk 
behaviour  of  men  of  the  world,  the  speculation  miiit 
be  in  the  utmost  degree  both  divertmg  and  iastme- 
tive ;  yet,  to  enjoy  such  observations  in  the  higfaat 
relish^  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  post  of  direcdoD, 
and  have  the  dealing  of  their  fortunes  to  them.    I 
have  therefore  been  wonderfully  diverted  with  some 
pieces  of  secret  history,  which  an  antiquary,  my  raj 
good  friend,  lent  me  as  a  curiosity.     They  are  me- 
moirs of  the  private  life  of  Pharamond  of  France 
'  Pharamond/  says  my  author,  '  was  a  prince  of  in- 
finite humanity  and  generosity,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  pleasant  and  £&cetious  companion  of  lui 
time.     He  had  a  peculiar  taste  in  him,  which  would 
have  been  unlucky  in  any  prince  but  himself;  ^ 
thought  there  could  be  no  exquisite  pleasure  in  con- 
versation, but  among  equals ;  and  would  pleasantlj 
bewail  himself  that  he  always  lived  in  a  crowd,  bi^ 
was  the  only  man  in  France  that  could  never  geti^ 
oompa:ny.     This  turn  of  mind  made  him  deOghfc  i> 
midnight  rambles,  attended  only  with  one  perssa  rf 
his  bed-chamber.   He  would  in  these  excnnioDi  f^ 
acquainted  with  men,  whose  temper  he  had  a  buo^ 
to  try,  and  recommend  them  privately  to  the  ptfti* 
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eular  observation  of  his  first  minister.    He  generally 
fimnd  himself  neglected  by  his  new  acquaintance  as 
aoon  as  they  had  hopes  of  growing  great :  and  used 
mi  such  occasions  to  remark^  that  it  was  a  great  in- 
jftttioe  to  tax  princes  of  forgetting  themselves  in  their 
Ugh  fortunes^  when  there  were  so  few  that  could 
with  constancy  bear  the  favour  of  their  very  crea- 
tures.'    Mv  author  in  these  loose  hints  has  one  pas- 
nge  that  gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon 
genius  of  Pharamond.     He  met  with  one  man  whom 
£e  had  put  to  all  the  usual  proofs  he  made  of  those 
he  had  a  mind  to  know  thoroughly^  and  found  him 
for  his  purpose.     In  discourse  with  him  one  day^ 
he  gave  him  an  (^portunity  of  saying  how  much 
woiud  satisfy  all  his  wishes.  The  prince  immediately 
nvealed  himself,  doubled  the  sum^  and  spoke  to  him 
in  this  manner :  ^  Sir^  you  have  twice  what  you  de- 
siredj  by  the  &vour  of  Pharamond ;  but  look  to  it> 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  it^  for  it  is  the  last  you 
shall  ever  receive.    I  from  this  moment  consider  you 
as  mine ;  and^  to  make  you  truly  so^  I  give  you  my 
royal  word  you  shall  never  be  greater  or  less  than 
you  are  at  present.    Answer  me  not^'  concluded  the 
prince  smiling, '  but  enjoy  the  fortune  I  have  put  you 
m,  which  is  above  my  own  condition ;  for  you  have 
Ifeereaftter  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear.' 

His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and  bought 
«  friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed  alternately  aU 
the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  private  man,  and  a  great 
«nd  powerful  monarch.  He  gave  himself,  with  hitj 
companion,  the  name  of  the  merry  tyrant;  for  he 
Vanished  his  courtiers  for  their  insolence  and  folly> 
not  by  any  act  of  public  disfavour,  but  by  humor- 
ously practising  upon  their  imaginations.  If  he  ob- 
served a  man  untractable  to  his  inferiors,  he.  would 
find  an  opportunity  to  take  some  fovourable  aolios 
of  him>  and  render  him  insupportable.    H^JtmSY.tii 
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hisoVmlooks^  words^  and  actions^  had  their  interpreta- 
tions ;  and  his  friend  Monsieur  Eucrate^  for  so  he 
was  called,  having  a  great  soul  without  ambition^  he 
could  communicate  all  his  thoughts  to  him^  and  fenr 
no  artful  use  would  be  made  of  that  freedom  It  wm 
no  small  delight^  when  they  were  in  private^  to  reflect 
tipon  all  which  had  passed  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  often^  to  satisfy  a  vain  fool  of 
power  in  his  country^  talk  to  him  in  a  full  ooUrt>  and 
with  one  whisper  make  him  despise  all  his  old  fifiendi 
and  acquaintance.    He  was  come  to  that  knowledge 
of  men  by  long  observation^  that  he  would  pxofeii 
altering  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  some  temper^ 
by  thrice  speaking  to  them.    As  fortune  was  in  Ik 
power^  he  gave  himself  constant  entertainment  is 
managing  the  mere  followers  of  it  with  the  treatmoit 
they  deserved.     He  would^  by  a  skilful  cast  of  Ik 
eye  and  half  a  smile^  make  two  fellows^  who  hattd, 
embrace  and  fall  upon  each  other's  necks  with  aft 
much  eagerness  as  if  they  followed  their  real  incli- 
nations^ and  intended  to  stifle  one  another.     Whea 
lie  was  in  high  good  humour^  he  would  lay  the  soene 
with  Eucrate^  and  on  a  public  night  exercise  the  pas- 
sions of  his  whole  court.     He  was  pleased  to  see  an 
haughty  beauty  watch  the  looks  of  the  man  she  had 
long  despised^  from  observation  of  his  being  takes 
notice  of  by  Pharamond ;    and  the  lover  conceiTe 
higher  hopes^  than  to  follow  the  woman  he  was  dying 
for  the  day  before.      In  a  courts  where  men  speak 
aflection  in  the  strongest  terms^  and  dislike  in  tbe 
faintest^  it  was  a  comical  mixture  of  incidents  to  aee 
disguises  thrown  aside  in  one  case,  and  increased  ett 
the  other^  according  as  favour  or  disgrace  attended 
the  respective  objects  of  men's  approbation  or  die* 
esteem.    Pharamond^  in  his  mirth  upon  the  meaimev 
of  mankind^  used  to  say,  '  As  he  could  take  awty  • 
man's  ^ve  scni»es^  he  could  give  him  a  honditA 
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le  man  in  disgrace  shall  immediately  lose  all  his 
ami  endowments^  and  he  that  finds  £ivoar  have 
k  attributes  of  an  ancel.'  He  would  carry  it  so 
SB  to  say,  ^  It  should  not  be  only  so  in  the  opi- 
a  6f  the  lower  part  of  his  courts  but  the  men 
ifTTrn  shall  thmk  thus  meanly  or  greatly  of 
imaelvea^  as  they  are  out  or  in  the  good  graces  of 
./iJHin* 

A.  numaich  who  had  wit  and  humour  like  Phara- 
nd,  must  have  pleasures  which  do  man  else  can 
sr  have  opportunity  of  enjoying.  He  gave  fortune 
aoBe  but  those  whom  he  knew  comd  receive  it 
dKRit  transport.  He  made  a  noble  and  generous 
B  of  his  observations^  and  did  not  r^ard  his  mini- 
■s  as  they  were  agreeable  to  himself,  but  as  they 
ve  mefiil  to  his  kingdom.  By  this  means^  the  king 
pasred  in  every  officer  of  state ;  and  no  man  had  a 
rtieipation  of  the  power^  who  had  not  a  similitude 
tba  virtue  of  Pharamond. 

R 
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iVbrt  convivere  licet,  nee  urbe  totd 

Quisquam  eat  lam  pr^et  tarn  proculque  nobis, 

MART.  EP.  i.  87. 

What  correspondence  c&n  I  hold  with  you, 
Who  are  so  near,  and  yet  so  distant  too  ? 

T  friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of  those  sort  of 
en  who  are  very  often  absent  in  conversation,  and 
bat  the  French  call  d.  reveur  and  d  distrait.  A 
Etle  before  our  club-time  last  night,  we  were  walking 
Igether  in  Somerset-garden,  where  Will  had  picked 
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Up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a  make^  that  he  said  he 
would  present  it  to  a  friend  of  his^  an  eminent  vir- 
tuoso.    After  we  had  vvalked  some  time^  I  made  a 
full  stop  with  my  face  towards  the  west,  which  Will 
knowing  to  be  iny  usual  method  of  asking  what's 
o'clock,  in  an  afternoon,  immediately  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  told  me  we  had  seven  minutes  good*    We 
took  a  turn  or  two  more,  when,  to  my  great  suiprieer 
I  saw  him  squir  away  his  ^vatch  a  considerable  way 
into  the  Thames,  and,  with  great  sedatenesa  in  hv 
looks,  put  up  the  pebble,  he  had  before  found,  in  Ui 
fob.    As  I  have  naturally  an  aversion  to  much  speak* 
ing,  and  do  not  love  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill  newi^ 
especially  when  it  comes  too  late  to  be  useful,  I  left 
him  to  be  convinced  of  his  mistake  in  due  time,  and 
continued  my  walk,  reflecting  on  these  little  abeenoef 
and  distractions  in  mankind,  and  resolving  to  make 
them  a  subject  of  a  future  speculation. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  design,  when  I 
considered  that  they  were  very  often  blemishes  in 
the  characters  uf  men  of  excellent  sense;  and  helped 
to  keep  lip  the  reputation  of  that  Latin  proverb, 
which  Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  in  the  following 
lines : 

Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near  ally'd. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  *. 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  I  distin- 
guish a  man  who  is  absent  because  he  thinks  of  some- 
thing else,  from  one  who  is  absent  because  he  thinks 
of  nothing  at  all.  The  latter  is  too  innocent  a  crtti- 
ture  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  but  the  distractions  rf 
the  former  may,  I  believe,  be  generally  accounted 
for  from  one  of  these  reasons: 

*  Nullum  mafinum  ingenium  sine  inUiurd  dementutj-^Smt^ 
De  Tranquil.  Anira.  cap.  x^r. 
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Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  some  par« 
ticiilar  science,  which  is  often  the  case  of  mathemso 
tkttiis  and  other  learned  men  ;  or  are  wholly  taken 
op  with  some  violent  passion,  such  as  angcr^  fear^  or 
me,  "vidiidi  ties  the  mind  to  some  distant  object ;  or, 
kttly;,  these  distractions  proceed  from  a  certain  viva- 
city and  fickleness  in  a  man's  temper^  which,  while 
It  raises  up  infinite  numbers  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is 
continnally  pushing  it  on^  without  allowing  it  to  rest 
m  any  particular  image.  Nothing,  therefore^  is  more 
mnataial  than  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  such 
m  wan,  which  are  seldom  occasioned  either  by  the 
oompany  he  is  in^  or  any  of  those  objects  which  are 
placed  befiore  him.  While  you  fimcy  he  is  admiring 
m  beautiful  woman^  it  is  an  even  wager  that  he  is 
solving  a  proposition  in  Euclid ;  and  while  you  may 
imagine  ne  is  reading  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far 
ham  being  impossible  that  he  is  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  the  front  of  his  country-house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  ex- 
pose this  weakness  in  others^  I  shall  readily  confess 
that  i  once  laboured  under  the  same  infirmity  myself. 
The  method  I  took  to  conquer  it  was  a  firm  resolu^ 
tion  to  learn  something  from  whatever  I  was  obliged 
to  see,  or  hear.  There  is  a  Avay  of  thinking,  if  a  man 
can  attain  to  it,  by  which  he  may  strike  somewhat  out 
of  any  thing.  I  can  at  present  observe  those  starts 
of  good  sense,  and  struggles  of  unimproved  reason  in 
the  conversation  of  a  clown,  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  the  most  shining  periods  of  the  most  finislied  ora- 
tor ;  and  can  make  a  shift  to  command  my  attention 
at  a  puppet-show  or  an  opera,  as  well  as  at  Hamlet  or 
Othello.  I  always  make  one  of  the  company  I  am 
in ;  fbr^  though  I  say  little  myself,  my  attention  to 
others^  and  those  nods  of  approbation  which  I  never 
bestow  unmerited^  sufficiently  show  that  I  am  among 
them.     "Whereas  Will  Honeycomb^  though  a  fellow 
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tif  good  sense^  is  every  day  doing  and  atying  a  lain« 
dred  things^  which  he  afterwards  confiefsesy  with  t 
well-bred  fkinkness^  were  wmewhatmalapropot, 
laid  wideftigned. 

I  ehanc^  the  other  day  to  go  into  a  cofiee-hoiue^ 
where  Will  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  aerml 
auditors^  whom  he  had  gathered  ronndhim^  aadirai 
giving  them  an  account  of  the  person  and  dianeter 
of  Moll  Hinton.     My  appearance  before  him  jnit 
pnt  him  in  mind  of  mc^  without  making  him  reieet 
that  I  was  actually  present.    So  that  keeping  his  cys 
full  upon  me^  to  the  great  surprise  of  nis  audienof^ 
he  broke  off  his  first  harangue,  and  proceeded  thni: 
— ^^  Why  now  there's  my  &end/  mcntiooing  me  hf 
nanie^  '  he  is  a  fellow  that  thinks  a  great  deal,  but 
never  opens  his  mouth ;  I  warrant  you  he  is  iww 
thrusting 'his:  short  face  into  some  coffee-house  aboat 
'Change.     I  \«'as  his  bail  in  the  time  of  the  PopU 
i)lot^  when  he  was  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit.'     If  hehi^ 
luokcd  On  me  a  little  longer,  he  had  certainly  de- 
scribed me  so  particularly,  without  ever  considenag 
what  led  him  into  it,  that  the  whole  company  mort 
necessarily  have  found  me  out ;  for  which  reason^  !*• 
membcrin^  the  old  proverb,  '  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind/ 1  life  the  room ;  and^  upon  meeting  him  an  hovr 
aftcr^vards,  was  asked  by  him,  with  a  great  deal  rf 
good  humour,  in  what  part  of  the  world  I  lived,  that 
he  had  not  seen  me  these  three  days. 

i\'Ionsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  character  of 
an  absent  man  with  a  great  deal  of  humour,  wlaA 
he  has  pushed  to  an  agreeable  extravagance ;  wA 
the  heads  of  it  I  shall  conclude  my  present  p^KT. 

'  Menalcas/  says  that  excellent  author,  *  oanei 
down  in  a  morning,  opens  his  door  to  go  ont,  bat 
RmitB  It  again,  because  he  perceives  that  he  has  Iw 
inght-cap  on ;  and,  examining  himself  further,  iuk 
ttiat  he  13  but  half-shaved,  that  he  has  stuck  his  swarf 
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m  his  right  side^  that  his  stockings  are  about  his 
iieelsy  and  that  his  shirt  is  over  his  breeches.  When 
be  is  dressed^  he  goes  to  courts  comes  into  the  draw- 
ing-room^  and^  walking  bolt-upright  under  a  branch 
nf  candlesticks^  his  wig  is  caught  up  by  one  of  them^ 
ud  hangs  dangling  in  the  air.  All  the  courtiers  Ml 
I  laughing,  but  Menalcas  laughs  louder  than  any  of 
Ihem^  and  looks  about  for  the  person  that  is  the  jest 
of  the  company.  Coming  do^vn  to  the  court  gate  he 
Ends  a  coach,  which,  taking  for  his  own,  he  whips 
into  it,  and  the  coachman  drives  off,  not  doubting  biit 
le  carries  his  master.  As  soon  as  he  stops,  Menalcas 
JnowB  himself  out  of  the  coach,  crosses  the  court, 
laoends  the  stair-case,  and  runs  through  all  the  cham- 
ten  with  the  greatest  familiarity;  reposes  himself  on 
k  eoach,  and  fieuicies  himself  at  home.  The  master 
if  the  house  at  last  comes  in;  Menalcas  rises  to  re- 
eiTe  him,  and  desires  him  to  sit  down ;  he  talks, 
niues,  and  then  talks  again.  The  gentleman  of  the 
umae  is  tired  and  amazed ;  Menalcas  is  no  less  so, 
mt  is  every  moment  in  hopes  that  his  impertinent 
;iie8t  will  at  last  end  his  tedious  visit.  Night  comes 
to,  when  Menalcas  is  hardly  undeceived. 

'  When  he  is  playing  at  backgammon,  he  calls  for 
L  fiill  glass  of  wine  and  water;  it  is  his  turn  to  throw; 
le  has  the  box  in  one  hand,  and  his  glass  in  the  other ; 
md  being  extremely  dry,  and  unwilling  to  lose  time, 
le  swallows  down  both  the  dice,  and  at  the  same  time 
liTOWS  his  wine  into  the  tables.  He  writes  a  letter, 
md  flings  the  sand  into  the  ink-bottle ;  he  writes  a 
leoond,  and  mistakes  the  superscription.  A  n(«ble- 
inaii  receives  one  of  them,  and,  upon  opening  it,  reads 
IS  follows :  '  I  would  have  you,  honest  Jack,  imme- 
diately upon  the  receipt  of  this,  take  in  hay  enough 
to  serve  me  the  winter/  His  farmer  receives  the 
other,  and  is  amazed  to  see  in  it,  '  My  lord,  I  re- 
ceived your  grace's  commands,  with  an  entire  submis- 

VOL.'  VI.  H 
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sion  to  '*— '.     If  lie  is  at  an  entertainment^  you  may  see 
the  pieces  of  bread  continually  multiplying  round  his 
plate.     It  is  true  the  rest  of  the  company  want  it^  as 
well  as  their  knives  and  forks^  which  Menalcas  does 
not  let  them  keep  lon^.     Sometimes  in  a  morning  lie 
puts  his  whole  £eunily  m  a  hurry^  and  at  last  goes  oat 
without  being  able  to  stay  for  his  coach  or  dinner^  and 
for  that  day  you  may  see  him  in  every  part  of  tk 
town^  except  the  very  place  where  he  had  appointed 
to  be  upon  a  business  of  importance.     You  would 
often  ta&e  him  for  every  thing  that  he  is  not ;  ftr  • 
fellow  quite  stupid^  for  he  hears  nothing  ;  for  a  iod, 
for  he  talks  to  himself,  and  has  a  hundred  grimaoBi 
and  motions  with  his  head^  which  are  altc^etiEer  imo* 
luntary ;  for  a  proud  man^  for  he  looks  fim  upon  yiBi 
and  taKes  no  notice  of  your  saluting  him.   Ijie  tratk 
of  it  is^  his  eyes  are  open,  but  he  makes  no  me  rf 
them^  and  neither  sees  you^  nor  any  man^  aflr  lof 
thing  else.     He  came  once  from  his  country-hooaej 
and  his  own  footmen  undertook  to  rob  him^  and  suc- 
ceeded.    They  held  a  flambeau  to  his  throaty  and  bid 
him  deliver  his  purse ;  he  did  so^  and  coming  luaoe 
told  his  friends  he  had  been  robbed ;  they  desired  to 
know  the  particulars^  ^  Ask  my  servants/  saysUe- 
nalcas,  '  for  they  were  with  me.' 

X 
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Cbm  taSi  dst  tUmam  noster  estes  f 
Could  we  but  call  so  great  a  genius  ours ! 

fonowing  letters  are  so  pleasant,  that  I  doubt 
t  but  the  r^er  will  be  as  much  diverted  with 
em  as  I  was.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  day's 
Isrtainment,  but  taking  the  sentence  from  the  end 
die  Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  at  the  front 
my  paper,  to  show  the  author  I  wish  him  my  com- 
mioii  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he  invites  me  to 
this. 

*'  SIB, 

*'  I  SEND  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  inserted,  if  you 
link  them  worthy  of  it,  in  your  Spectators ;  in 
hich  so  surprising  a  genius  appears,  that  it  is  no 
onder  if  all  mankind  endeavours  to  get  somewhat 
to  a  paper  which  will  always  live. 
*^  As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  humour  was  really 
inied  on  in  the  way  I  describe  it.  However,  you 
ive  a  full  commission  to  put  out  or  in,  and  to  do 
'hatever  you  think  fit  with  it.  I  have  already  had 
le  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  take  that  liberty  with 
ime  things  I  have  before  sent  you.  Go  on.  Sir,  and 
rosper.     You  have  the  best  wishes  of, 

"  SIR, 

^'  Your  very  affectionate, 
"  and  obliged  humble  servant." 
h2 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  You  well  kno^  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
clear  titles,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  done 
in  the  proper  season ;  on  which  account  this  is  to 
assure  you,  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces  was  insti- 
tuted originally  at  Cambridge,  in  the  merry  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.     As  in  great  bodies  of  men  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  members  enough  for  such  a  dub,  to 
I  remember  it  was  then  feared,  upon  their  intention 
of  dining  together,  that  the  hall  belonging  to  Clare- 
hall,  the  ugBest  then  in  the  town,  thou^  now  the 
neatest,  would  not  be  large  enough  handsomely  to 
hold  the  company.     Invitations  were  made  to  greit 
numbers,  but  very  few  accepted  them  without  mndi 
difficulty.     One  pleaded,  that  being  at  London,  in 
a  bookseller's  shop,  a  lady  going  by  with  amrt 
belly  longed  to  kiss  him.     He  had  certainly  been 
excused,  but  that  evidence  appeared,  that  indeed  one 
in  London  did  pretend  she  longed  to  kiss  him,  but 
that  it  was  only  a  pickpocket,  who  during  his  kissing 
her  stole  away  all  his  money.      Another  would  h«fe 
got  off  by  a  dimple  in  his  chin ;  but  it  was  proved 
upon  him,  that  he  had,  by  coming  into  a  room,  made 
a  woman  miscarry,  and  frightened  two  children  into 
fits.     A  third  alleged,  that  he  was  taken  by  a  lady  fiv 
another  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  university ;  but,  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  tliit 
the  lady  had  actually  lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  M 
very  much  upon  the  decline.     A  fourth  produced 
letters  out  of  the  country  in  his  vindication,  in  vr\aA 
a  gentleman  offered  him  his  daughter,  who  hadlateh' 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  with  a  good  fortune ;  bat  it 
was  made  appear,  that  the  young  lady  was  amoroiUy 
and  had  like  to  have  run  away  with  her  father's 
coachman,  so  that  it  was  supposed  that  her  pretence 
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of  fEilliiig  in  love  with  him^  was  only  in  order  to  be 
well  married.  It  was  pleasant  to  near  the  several 
excuses  which  were  made^  insomuch  that  some  made 
as  much  interest  to  be  excused^  as  they  would  from 
aerving  sheriff;  however^  at  last  the  society  was 
ftrmed^  and  proper  officers  were  appointed ;  and  the 
iky  was  fixed  tor  the  entertainment^  which  was  in 
Vieiiiaoii  season.  A  pleasant  fellow  of  King's-college> 
oommonly  called  Crab,  from  his  sour  look,  and  the 
only  man  who  did  not  pretend  to  get  off,  was  nomi- 
nated for  chaplain ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
some  one  to  sit  in  the  elbow  chair,  by  way  of  presi- 
dent>  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  and  there  the 
business  stuck,  for  there  was  no  contention  for  supe- 
riarity  there.  This  afiair  made  so  great  a  noise,  that 
the  KiBgy  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  heard  of  it, 
and  was  pleased  merrily  and  graciously  to  say,  ^  He 
eoold  not  be  there  himself,  but  he  would  send,  them 
a  faraoe  of  bucks.' 

"  I  would  desire  you.  Sir,  to  set  this  affair  in  a  true 
l^^t,  that  posterity  may  not  be  misled  in  so  important 
a  point :  for  when  the  wise  man  who  shall  write  your 
true  history  shadl  acquaint  the  world  that  you  had  a 
diploma  sent  from  the  Ugly  club  at  Oxford,  and  that 
bj  virtne  of  it  you  were  admitted  into  it,  what  a 
leamed  war  will  there  be  among  future  critics  about 
die  original  of  that  dub,  which  both  universities  will 
^ffffiynrt  ao  warmly  for  ?  And  perhaps  some  hardy 
Cantabrigian  author  may  then  boldly  affirm,  that  the 
unrd  Oxford  was  an  interpolation  of  some  Oxonian 
instead  of  Cambridge.  This  afiair  will  be  best  ad- 
justed in  your  lifetime ;  but  I  hope  your  affection  to 
year  mother  will  not  make  you  partial  to  your  aunt. 

*'  To  tell  you.  Sir,  my  own  opinion :  Though  I  can- 
not find  any  ancient  records  of  any  acts  of  the  society 
of  the  Ugly  Faces,  considered  in  a  public  capacity; 
Kt.in  a  private  one,  Uiey  have  certamly  antiquity  on 

h3 
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their  side.  I  am  persuaded  they  will  hardly  ffft 
place  to  the  Loungers^  and  the  lioungers  are  of  the 
same  standing  witb  the  university  itself. 

''  Though  we  well  know^  Sir^  you  want  no  modvei 
to  do  justice^  yet  I  am  commissioned  to  tell  you>  that 
you  are  invited  to  be  admitted  ad  eundeni  at  Gaai* 
bridge :  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  safely  to  deliTcr 
this  as  the  wish  of  our  whole  university." 

"  Cambridge." 


TO  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  WHO  and  WHICH, 

"  SHOWETH, 

"  That  your  poor  petitioners  being  in  a  fbrkn 
and  destitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom  we  should 
apply  ourselves  for  relief,  because  there  is  hardly  uof 
man  alive  who  has  not  injured  us.     Nay,  we  spetf 
it  with  sorrow,  even  you  yourself,  whom  we  smmU 
suspect  of  such  a  practice  the  last  of  all  mankindi 
can  hardly  acquit  yourself  of  having  given  us  saae 
cause  of  complaint.     We  are  descended  of  andoit 
families,  and  Kept  up  our  dignity  and  honour  muj 
years,  till  the  jacK-sprat  THAT  supplanted  us.  Hoir 
often  have  we  found  ourselves  slighted  by  the  derajis 
their  pulpits,  and  the  lawyers  at  the  bar?  Nay,  Mir 
often  have  we  heard,  in  one  of  the  most  pohte  asd 
august  assemblies  in  the  universe,  to  our  great  morti* 
fication,  these  words,  '  That  that  that  noble  lord 
urged ;'  which,  if  one  of  us  had  had  justice  done,  would 
have  sounded  nobler  thus,  ^  that  which  that  noUe 
lord  urged.'     Senates  themselves,  the  guardians  ai 
British  liberty,  have  degraded  us,   and  prefened 
THAT  to  us;  and  yet  no  decree  was  ever  given 
against  us.   In  the  very  acts  of  parliament,  in  which 
the  utmost  right  should  be  done  to  every  body, 
word,  and  thing,  we  find  ourselves  often  either  not 
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used,  or  used  one  instead  of  another.  In  the  first 
and  best  prayer  children  are  taught^  they  learn  to 
misuse  us :  ^  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,' 
should  be,  ^  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven ; '  and 
even  a  Convocation,  after  long  debates,  refused  to 
consent  to  an  alteration  of  it.  In  our  General  Con- 
fession we  say,  ^  Spare  thou  them,  O  God,  which 
confess  their  ifoults,'  which  ought  to  be  ^  who  con- 
fess their  faults.'  What  hopes  then  have  we  of  hav- 
ing justice  done  us,'  when  the  makers  of  our  very 
prayers  and  laws,  and  the  most  learned  in  all  faculties, 
seem  to  be  in  a  confederacy  against  us,  and  our  ene- 
mies themselves  must  be  our  judges. 

"  The  Spanish  proverb  says,  //  sabio  muda  consdo, 
U  necio  no;  i.  e.  ^  A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a 
fool  never  will.'  So  that  we  think  you.  Sir,  a  very 
proper  person  to  address  to,  since  we  know  you  to  be 
o^ble  of  being  convinced,  and  changing  your  judge- 
ment. Your  are  well  able  to  settle  this  affair,  and  to 
you  we  submit  our  cause.  We  desire  you  to  assign 
the  butts  and  bounds  of  each  of  us ;  and  that  for  l£e 
future  we  may  both  enjoy  our  own.  We  would  desire 
to  be  heard  by  our  counsel,  but  that  we  fear  in  their 
very  pleadings  they  would  betray  our  cause ;  besides, 
we  have  been  oppressed  so  many  years,  that  we  can 
appear  no  other  way  but  in  forma  pauperis.  All 
wnich  considered,  we  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  do 
that  which  to  right  and  justice  shall  appertain. 

'*  Attd  your  petitioners,"  &c. 
R 
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9deruni  peccare  bom  virititis  amove. 

HOE.  srm.  i.  16.  5S. 

The  good,  for  virtue's  sake,  abhor  to  an. 


I  HAVE  received  very  many  letters  of  late  from  mj 
female  correspondents,  most  of  whom  are  very  uigrf 
with  me  for  abridging  their  pleasures,  and  loolmig 
severely  upon  things  in  themselves  indifierent.  But 
I  think  they  are  extremely  unjust  to  me  in  this  impu- 
tation. An  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  those  excel- 
lences, which  are  to  be  regarded  but  in  the  second 
place,  should  not  precede  more  weighty  consider*- 
tions.  The  heart  of  man  deceives  him  in  spite  of  tlie 
lectures  of  half  a  life  spent  in  discourses  on  the  sub- 
jection of  passion ;  and  I  do  not  know  why  one  m^ 
not  think  the  heart  of  woman  as  unfaithfm  to  itselt 
If  we  grant  an  equality  in  the  fsunilties  of  both  sexii^ 
the  minds  of  women  are  less  cultivated  with  precepti> 
and  consequently  may,  without  disrespect  to  them,b6 
accounted  more  liable  to  illusion,  in  cases  wherein  oft- 
tural  inclination  is  out  of  the  interests  of  virtue  I 
shall  take  up  my  present  time  in  commenting  upoo  i 
billet  or  two  which  came  from  ladies,  and  from  tnenee 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  I  am  in  the  ri^ 
or  not  in  thinking  it  is  possible  fine  women  may  b6 
mistaken.  The  following  address  seems  to  have  M 
other  design  in  it  but  to  tell  me  the  writer  Will  do 
what  she  pleases  for  all  me. 
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MR.  SPECTAtOR^ 


''  I  am  yoimg>  and  very  much  inclined  to  follow 
be  paths  of  innocence ;  but  at  the  same  time^  as  I 
are  a  plentiful  fortune  and  am  of  quality^  I  am  un- 
rilling  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  oistinction^  some 
ttle  satisfaction  in  being  admired  in  general^  and 
inch  greater  in  being  beloved  by  a  gentleman  whom 
design  to  make  my  husband.  But  I  have  a  mind 
)pat  off  entering  into  matrimony  till  another  winter 
I  over  my  head^  which^  whatever^  musty  Sir^  you  may 
kink  of  the  matter^  I  design  to  pass  away  m  hear* 
ig  muaic^  going  to  plays>  visiting  and  all  other 
itisfoctions  which  fortune  and  youths  protected  by 
mooenoe  and  virtue^  can  procure  for^ 

"  SIR, 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  M.  T. 


^  My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him,  therefore 
sving  no  engagements  upon  me,  I  think  to  stay  and 
whether  I  may  not  like  any  one  else  better." 


I  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  say, '  A  woman  sel- 
la writes  her  mind  but  in  her  postscript.'  I  think 
bb  gentlewoman  has  sufficiently  discovered  hers  in 
bk.  I  will  lay  what  wager  she  pleases  against 
«r  present  £&vourite,  and  can  tell  her,  that  she  will 
ike  ten  more  before  she  is  fixed,  and  then  will  take 
he  worst  man  she  ever  liked  in  her  life.  There  is 
10  end  of  affection  taken  in  at  the  eyes  only ;  and 
rou  may  as  well  satisfy  those  eyes  with  seeing,  as 
mtrol  any  passion  received  by  them  only.  It  is 
ton  loving  by  sight,  that  coxcombs  so  frequently 
Qcceed  with  women ;  and  very  often  a  young  lady  i^ 
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bestowed  by  her  parents  to  a  man  who  weds  her  as 
innocence  itself^  though  she  has>  in  her  own  heart, 
given  her  approbation  of  a  different  man  in  every 
assembly  she  was  in  the  whole  year  before.  What  is 
wanting  among  women  as  well  as  among  men^  is  the 
love  of  laudable  things^  and  not  to  rest  cmly  in  the' 
forbearance  of  such  as  are  reproachfuL 

How  &r  removed  from  a  woman  of  this  ligjht  inm* 
gination  is  Eudosia  !  Eudosia  has  all  the  arts  of  life 
and  good-breeding  with  so  much  ease^  that  the  Tirtne 
of  her  conduct  looks  more  like  an  instinct  than  dum 
It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think  justly  of  penooi 
and  things^  as  it  is  to  a  woman  of  different  accom- 
plishments to  move  ill  or  look  awkward.   That  whUt 
was^  at  first  the  effect  of  instruction^  is  grown  into 
a  habit ;  and  it  would  be  as  hard  for  Eu£)8ia  to  in- 
dulge a  wrong  suggestion  of  thought^  as  it  would  be 
to  Flavia^  the  fine  dancer^  to  come  into  a  room  with 
an  unbecoming  air. 

But  the  misapprehensions  people  themselves  hsn 
of  their  o^vn  state  of  mind^  is  laid  down  with  mudi 
discerning  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  but  an 
extract  of  a  kind  epistle  from  my  charming  mistntt 
Hecatissa,  who  is  above  the  vanity  of  external  beautT) 
and  is  the  better  judge  of  the  perfections  of  tnc 
mind. 


"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

<(  ~ 


I  WRITE  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  very  many 
ladies,  as  well  as  myself,  spend  many  hours  bmmk 
than  we  used  at  the  glass,  for  want  of  the  fieniak 
library,  of  which  you  promised  us  a  catalogue.  I 
hope.  Sir,  in  the  cnoice  of  authors  for  us,  yoa  will 
have  a  particular  regard  to  books  of  devotion.  What 
they  are,  and  how  many,  must  be  your  chief  care; 
for  upon  the  propriety  of  such  writings  depends  a 
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neat  deal.  I  have  known  those  among  us  who  think, 
if  they  every  morning  and  evening  spend  an  hour  in 
their  doeet^  and  read  over  so  many  prayers  in  six  or 
nevea  books  of  devotion^  all  equally  nonsensical,  with 
a  aort  of  warmth,  that  might  as  well  be  raised  by  a 
.f^$m  of  wine  or  a  dram  of  citron,  they  may  all  the  rest 
of  their  time  goon  in  whatever  their  particular  passion 
leads  them  to.  The  beauteous  Philautia,  who  is,  in 
vonr  language,  an  idol,  is  one  of  these  votaries ;  she 
Las  a  very  pretty  fiimiidied  closet,  to  which  she  retires 
at  her  appointed  hours. — This  is  her  dressing-room, 
as  well  as  chapel ;  she  has  constantly  before  her  a 
kige  looking-glass ;  and  upon  the  table,  according 
to  a  very  witty  author. 

Together  lie  her  prayer-book  and  paint, 
At  once  t*improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint. 

''  It  must  be  a  good  scene,  if  one  could  be  present 
at  it^  to  see  this  idol  by  turns  lift  up  her  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, and  steal  glances  at  her  own  dear  person.  It  can- 
not but  be  a  pleasant  conflict  between  vanity  and  hu- 
miliation. When  you  are  upon  this  subject,  choose 
hooks  which  elevate  the  mind  above  the  world,  and 
give  a  pleasing  indifference  to  little  things  in  it.  For 
want  of  such  instructions  I  am  apt  to  believe  so  many 
people  take  it  in  their  heads  to  be  sullen,  cross,  and 
ancry^  under  pretence  of  being  abstracted  from  the 
a£nirs  of  this  life,  when  at  the  same  time  they  betray 
their  fondness  for  them  by  doing  their  duty  as  a 
taskj  and  pouting  and  reading  good  books  for  a 
week  together.  Much  of  this  I  take  to  proceed 
ham  the  indiscretion  of  the  books  themselves,  whose 
fery  titles  of  weekly  preparations,  and  such  limited 
godliness,  lead  people  of  ordinsury  capacities  into 
great  errors,  ana  raise  in  them  a  mechanical  reli- 
gum^  entirely  distinct  from  morality.      I  know  a 
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lady  so  given  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion^  that^  though 
she  employs  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four 
at  cards^   she   never  misses  one  constant  hour  of 
prayer^  iFor  which  time  another  holds  her  cards^  to 
which  she  returns  with  no  little  anxiousness  till  two 
or  three  in  the  morning.  All  these  acts  are  but  empty 
shows^  and^  as  it  were  compliments  made  to  virtue; 
the  mind  is  all  the  while  untouched  with  any  true 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  From  hence  I  presume 
It  arises^  that  so  many  people  call  themselves  virtu- 
ous^ from  no  other  pretence  to  it  but  an  absence  of 
ill.     There  is  Dulcianara>  is  the  most  insolent  of  all 
creatures  to  her  friends  and  domestics^  upon  no  other 
pretence  in  nature,  but  that^  as  her  silly  phrase  u, 
'  no  one  can  say  black  is  her  eye.'     She  has  no  se- 
crets^ forsooth^  which  should  make  her  afiradd  to  speik 
her  mind^  and  therefore  she  is  impertinently  Dmiit 
to  all  her  acquaintance^  and  unseasonably  impenoos 
to  all  her  family.     Dear  Sir^  be  pleased  to  put  sudi 
books  in  our  hands^  as  may  make  our  virtue  more 
inward^  and  convince  some  of  us^  that^  in  a  mind 
truly  virtuous^  the  scorn  of  vice  is  always  aooom- 
panied  with  the  pity  of  it.     This  and  otner  thiocs 
are  impatiently  expected  from  you  by  our  whole 
sex ;  among  the  rest  by, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
R  <'  B.  D.- 
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Cidum,  non  oTumwn,  mutantf  qui  trans  mare  currunt, 

HOB.  SPIST.  i.  11.  27. 


Those  that  b^ond-sea  go,  will  sadly  find, 
ThQT  change  thdr  climate  only  not  their  mind. 


C&EECH. 


the  year  1688,  and  on  the  same  day  of  that  year 
re  bom  in  Cheapside,  London,  two  females  of  ex- 
isite  feature  and  shape ;  the  one  we  shall  call  Bru- 
;ta»  the  other  Phillis.  A  close  intimacy  between 
ir  parents  made  each  of  them  the  first  acquaintance 
i  other  knew  in  the  world.  They  played,  dressed 
nes,  acted  visitings,  learned  to  dance  and  make 
ntcsies  together.  They  were  inseparable  comp&- 
018  in  all  the  little  entertainments  their  tender 
UTB  were  capable  of:  which  innocent  happiness 
itinued  till  the  beginning  of  their  fifteenth  year, 
len  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Phillis  had  a  head- 
S8B  on,  which  became  her  so  well,  that,  instead  of 
Jig  beheld  any  more  with  pleasure  for  their  amity 
each  other,  the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
rued  to  remark  them  with  comparison  of  their 
luty.  They  now  no  longer  enjoyed  the  ease  of 
nd  and  pleasing  indolence  in  which  they  were  for- 
arly  happy,  but  all  their  words  and  actions  were 
sinterpreted  by  each  other,  and  every  excellence 
their  speech  and  behaviour  was  looked  upon  as  an 
k  of  emulation  to  surpass  the  other.  These  begin- 
ogs  of  disinclination  soon  improved  into  a  forma- 
j  of  behaviour,  a  general  colaness,  and  by  natural 
m  into  an  irreconcileable  hatred. 
These  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  of  beauty  were 
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in  their  stature^  countenance^  and  mien>  so  very  much 
alike^  that  if  you  were  speaking  of  them  in  their  ab- 
sence^ the  words  in  which  you  described  the  one  murt 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  other.  They  were  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable^ you  would  thinks  when  they  were  apart^ 
though  extremely  different  when  together.  What 
made  their  enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest 
of  their  sex  was^  that^  in  detraction  from  each  other^ 
neither  could  Ml  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  henelf 
as  much  as  her  adversary.  Their  nights  grew  restless 
with  meditation  of  new  dresses  to  outvie  each  other^ 
and  inventing  new  devices  to  recall  admirers^  who  ob- 
served the  charms  of  the  one  rather  than  those  of  the 
other^  on  the  last  meeting.  Their  colours  felled  at  each 
other's  appearance^  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  rqMrt 
of  a  disadvantage^  and  their  countenances  withered 
upon  instances  of  applause.  The  decencies  to  whidi 
women  are  obliged^  made  these  virgins  stifle  then:  xe- 
sentment  so  far  as  not  to  break  into  open  violences, 
while  they  equally  suffered  the  torments  of  a  regu- 
lated anger.  Their  mothers^  as  it  is  usual^  engaged 
in  the  quarrel^  and  supported  the  several  pretensioiis 
of  the  daughters  with  all  that  ill-chosen  sort  of  ex- 
pense which  is  common  with  people  of  plentiful  for- 
tunes and  mean  taste.  The  girls  preceded  their 
parents  like  queens  of  May^  in  fOl  the  gaudy  cokmn 
imaginable^  on  every  Sunday  to  churchy  and  were 
exposed  to  the  examination  of  the  audience  for  supe- 
riority of  beauty. 

During  this  constant  struggle  it  happened^  that  Fh3- 
lis  one  day  at  public  prayers  smote  ^ne  heart  of  ags? 
West  Indian^  who  appeared  in  all  the  colours  wluch 
can  affect  an  eye  that  could  not  distinguish  between 
being  fine  and  tawdry.  This  American,  in  a  summer- 
island  suit,  was  to  sluning  and  too  gay  to  be  resisted 
by  Phillis,  and  too  intent  upon  her  charms  to  be  di- 
verted by  any  of  the  laboured  attractions  of  Brunetts. 
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oon  after^  Brunetta  had  the  mortification  to  see  her 
val  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy  marriage^  while  she 
as  only  addressed  to  in  a  manner  that  showed  she 
as  the  admiration  of  all  men^  but  the  choice  of  none. 
liillis  was  carried  to  the  habitation  of  her  spouse  in 
larbadoes.  Brunetta  had  the  ill-nature  to  inquire  for 
er  by  every  opportunity^  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
BW  of  her  being  attended  by  numerous  slaves^  fanned 
ito  slnmbersby  successive  hands  of  them^  and  carried 
lom  place  to  place  in  all  the  pomp  of  barbarous  mag- 
ifioenoe.  Brunetta  could  not  endure  these  repeated 
Ivioesybut  employed  all  her  arts  and  charms  in  laying 
utB  for  any  of  condition  of  the  same  island^  out  of  a 
Kre  ambition  to  confront  her  once  more  before  she 
ied»  She  at  last  succeeded  in  her  design^  and  was 
iken  to  wife  by  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  conti- 
00118  to  that  of  her  enemy's  husband.  It  would  be 
ndless  to  enumerate  the  many  occasions  on  which 
lese  irreooncileable  beauties  laboured  to  excel  each 
ther ;  but  in  process  of  time  it  happened^  that  a  ship 
ntinto  the  island  consigned  to  afnend  of  PhiUis^  who 
ad  directions  to  give  her  the  refusal  of  all  goods  for 
pparel^  before  Brunetta  could  be  alarmed  of  their  ar- 
itbL  He  did  so ;  and  Phillis  was  dressed  in  a  few 
ays  in  a  brocade  more  gorgeous  and  costly  than  had 
rer  before  appeared  in  that  latitude.  Brunetta  Ian- 
jDiilied  at  the  sights  and  could  by  no  means  come  up 
s  the  bravery  of  her  antagonist.  She  communicated 
ler  anguish  of  mind  to  a  faithful  friend^  who  by  an  in- 
erest  m  the  wife  of  Phillis's  merchant,  procured  a  rem- 
nnt  of  the  same  silk  for  Brunetta.  Phillis  took  pains 
o  appear  in  all  public  places  where  she  was  sure  to 
Beet  Brunetta ;  Brunetta  was  now  prepared  for  the 
lunlt^  and  came  to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain  black  silk 
nantua,  attended  by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a  petti- 
9oat  of  the  same  brocade  with  which  Phillis  was  at- 
tired* This  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  company ; 
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upon  which  the  unhappy  Phillis  swooned  away^  and 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  her  house.  As  soon  as 
she  came  to  herself^  she  fled  from  her  husband's  honae, 
went  on  board  a  ship  in  the  road^  and  is  now  landed 
in  inconsolable  despair  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholy  narration^  it  may  per- 
haps be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the  following 
expostulation : 

''TO   MR.   SPECTATOR. 

''  The  just  remonstrance  of  aflronted  THAT. 

"  Though  I  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mr.  WHO 
and  WHICH^  yet  you  should  not  suffer  them  to  be 
rude^  and  to  call  honest  people  names :  for  that  bean 
very  hard  'on  some  of  tnose  rules  of  decency  which 
you  are  justly  &mous  for  establishing.  They  may 
find  faulty  ana  correct  speeches  in  the  senate^  and  it 
the  bar,  but  let  them  try  to  get  themselves  so  often 
and  with  so  much  eloquence  repeated  in  a  sentence, 
as  a  great  orator  doth  frequently  introduce  me. 

'  My  lords !  says  he,  with  humble  submission,  That 
That  I  say  is  this ;  That,  That  That  gentleman  has 
advanced,  is  not  That,  That  he  should  have  proved  to 
your  lordships.'  Let  those  two  questionary  petitionere 
try  to  do  thus  with  their  Whos  and  their  Whiches. 

'  What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Dryden 
in  his  Indian  Emperor. 

*  You  force  me  still  to  answer  you  in  That." 


ana  au  i  nat  f  How  can  a  judicious  man  distinguish 
®^®  ^l^S  ^rom  another,  without  saying  '  This  here/ 
or  '  That  there  ?'  And  how  can  a  sober  man,  without 
using  the  expletive  of  oaths,  in  which  indeed  the 
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lakes  and  bullies  liave  a  great  advantage  over  others^ 
make  a  discourse  of  any  tolerable  length^  without 
'  That  is ;'  and  if  he  be  a  very  grave  man  indeed^ 
without^  '  That  is  to  say  ? '  And^  how  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining  are  those  usual  expressions  in 
the  mouths  of  great  men^  '  Such  things  as  That^' 
and  'The  like  of  That?' 

"  I  am  not  against  reforming  the  corruptions  of 
speech  you  mention^  and  own  there  are  proper  sea- 
sons for  the  introduction  of  other  words  besides  That ; 
but  I  scorn  as  much  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Who  or 
a  Which  at  every  tum^  as  they  are  unequal  always 
to  fill  mine ;  and  I  expect  good  language  and  civil 
treatment^  and  hope  to  receive  it  for  the  future: 
That,  That  I  shall  only  add  is.  That  I  am, 

'^  Yours, 

B  "  THAT." 
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Qucdis  ubi,  audito  venatUUm  mtarmurey  tigris 
Homdt  in  maculas^^^ 

STAT.  TUEB.  U.  128« 

As  when  the  tigress  hears  the  hunter's  din. 
Dark  angry  spots  ^stun  her  glos^  skin. 

About  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  Trent  to  see  all 
opera  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  where  I 
could  not  but  take  notice  of  two  parties  of  very  fine 
women  that  had  placed  themselves  in  the  oppoflite 
side-boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  np  in  a  kind  of  battle- 
array  one  against  another.     After  a  short  survey  of 
them,  I  found  they  were  patched  differently ;  the 
faces  on  one  hand  being  spotted  on  the  right  side  of 
the  forehead,  and  those  upon  the  other  on  the  left. 
I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cast  hostile  glances  unon 
one  another ;  and  that  their  patches  were  placed  in 
those  different  situations,  as  party-signals  to  distiiH 
guish  friends  from  foes.     In  the  middle-boxes,  be- 
tween these  two  OT)posite  bodies,  were  several  ladies 
who  patched  indifierently  on  both  sides  of  their  £ioeB» 
and  seemed  to  sit  there  with  no  other  intention  but  to 
sec  the  opera.     Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  body 
of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand,  were  whigs,  and  those 
on  my  left,  tories ;  and  that  those  who  had  placed 
themselves  in  the  middle  boxes  were  a  neutral  V^» 
whose  faces  had  not  yet  declared  themselves.  Th«e 
last,  however,  as  I  afterwards  found,  diminished  daily, 
■  and  took  their  party  with  one  side  or  the  other  5^ 
insomuch  that  I  obseTved,  in  several  of  them,  t^<^ 
patches,  which  were  Vicforc  dispersed  equally,  are  1^^ 
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all  gone  over  to  the  whig  or  toiy  side  of  the  face. 
The  censorious  say^  that  the  men^  whose  hearts  are 
aimed  at^  are  very  often  the  occasions  that  one  part 
of  the  face  is  thus  dishonoured^  and  lies  under  a  kind 
of  disgrace^  while  the  other  is  so  much  set  off  and 
adorned  by  the  owner;  and  that  the  patches  turn  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left^  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  man  who  is  most  in  £Eivour.    But  whatever  may 
be  the  motives  of  a  few  £Eintastical  coquettes^  who 
lo  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so  much  as  for  their 
Qiwii  private  advantage^  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
leveral  women  of  honour  who  patch  out  of  principle^ 
ind  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  their  country.-— 
Niay^  I  am  informed  that  some  of  them  adhere  so 
Aeo&stly  to  their  party^  and  are  so  far  from  sacrific- 
ing their  zeal  for  the  public  to  their  passion  for  any 
pnticiilar  person^  that  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage- 
BTticles  a  lady  has  stipulated  with  her  husband^  that 
irhatever  his  opinions  are^  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
patch  on  which  side  she  pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice^  that  Rosalinda^  a  famous 
widg  partizan^  has  most  unfortunately  a  very  beau- 
dfuimole  on  the  tory  part  of  her  forehead;  which^ 
xing  very  conspicuous^  has  occasioned  many  mis- 
bakes^  and  given  a  handle  to  her  enemies  to  misrepre- 
lent  her  fieu»>  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the  whig 
interest.  But^  whatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem 
»  insinuate^  it  is  well  known  that  her  notions  of 
government  are  still  the  same.  This  unlucky  mole^ 
ipwever^  has  misled  several  coxcombs  ;  and^  like  the 
langing  out  of  false  colours^  made  some  of  them 
xmverse  with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thought  the 
mint  of  her  party^  when  on  a  sudden  she  has  given 
&em  an  unexpected  fire^  that  has  sunk  them  all  at 
Qoe.  If  R<M3alinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole^ 
^isranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple^  which  forces  her^ 
gainst  her  inclinations^  to  patch  on  the  whig  side. 
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I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  for- 
merly have  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  artificiil 
spotting  of  the  &ce  was  unlawful^  are  now  reoonciledi 
by  a  z€»l  for  their  cause^  to  what  they  ooiild  not  be 
prompted  by  a  concern  for  their  beauty.  This  war 
of  declaring  war  upon  one  another^  puts  me  in  mind 
of  what  is  reported  of  the  tigress^  that  several  spots 
rise  in  her  skin  when  she  is  angry^  or^  as  Mr.  Cowkj 
has  imitated  the  verses  that  stand  as  the  motto  tf 
this  paper^ 

—She  swells  with  angry  pride. 
And  calls  forth  all  her  spots  on  every  side.* 

When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time  above  men* 
tioned^  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  patches  m 
both  sides^  and  found  the  tory  patches  to  be  about 
twenty  stronger  than  the  whig;  but^  to  make  amends 
for  this  small  inequality^  I  the  next  morning  found 
the  whole  puppet-show  filled  with  faces  spotted  after 
the  whiggish  manner.  Whether  or  no  the  ladies  bad 
retreated  hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces^  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  the  next  night  they  came  in  so  great  a  body 
to  the  opera^  that  they  out-numbered  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am  afinddi 
appear  improbable  to  those  who  live  at  a  distsnee 
from  the  fashionable  world;  but  as  it  is  a  distinctioB 
of  a  very  singular  nature^  and  what  perhaps  mj 
never  meet  with  a  parallel^  I  think  I  should  not  btve 
discharged  the  office  of  a  faithful  Spectator,  had  I 
not  recorded  it. 

I  have^  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expose 
this  party-rage  in  women,  as  it  only  serves  to  a^n- 
vate  the  hatred  and  animosities  that  reign  among 
men,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  deprives  the  four  sex  os 

*  Davidds,  Book  iil  page  409.  vol  ii.  1710. 8fio. 
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those  peculiar  channs  with  which  nature  has  endow- 
ed them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were  at  war^  and 
just  upon  the  point  of  giving  battle^  the  women>  who 
were  allied  to  both  of  them^  interposed  with  so  many 
tears  and  entreaties^  that  they  prevented  the  mutusu 
alau^ter  which  threatened  both  parties^  and  united 
them  together  in  a  firm  and  lasting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example  to  our 
British  ladies^  at  a  time  when  their  country  is  torn 
with  so  many  unnatural  divisions^  that^  if  they  con- 
tinue^ it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  it.  The 
Greeks  thought  it  so  improper  for  women  to  interest 
themselves  in  competitions  and  contentions^  that  for 
this  reason^  among  others^  they  forbad  them^  under 
pain  of  deaths  to  be  present  at  the  Olympic  games> 
notwithstanding  these  were  the  public  diversions  of 
all  Greece. 

As  our  English  women  excel  those  of  all  nations 
in  beauty^  they  should  endeavour  to  outshine  them  in 
all  other  accomplishments  proper  to  the  scx^  and  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  tender  mothers  and  faithful 
wives^  rather  than  as  furious  partizans.  Female  vir- 
tues are  of  a  domestic  turn.  The  family  is  the  pro- 
per province  for  private  women  to  shine  in.  If  they 
must  be  showing  their  zeal  for  the  public^  let  it  not 
be  against  those  who  are  perhaps  of  the  same  fieimily^ 
or  at  least  of  the  same  religion  or  nation^  but  against 
those  who  are  the  open,  professed,  undoubted  enemies 
of  their  ^EUth,  liberty,  and  country.  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  pressed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the  ladies 
voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels  to 
assist  the  government  under  the  public  exigence, 
which  appeared  so  laudable  an  action  in  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen,  that  from  thenceforth  it  was  per- 
mitted by  a  law  to  pronounce  public  orations  at  the 
funeral  of  a  woman  in  praise  of  the  deceased  person. 
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which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to  meii.  Would 
our  English  ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on  a  patxk 
against  those  of  their  own  country,  show  thcmieltei 
so  truly  public-spirited  as  to  sacrifice  every  cne  her 
necklace  against  the  amunon  enemy,  what  decvm 
ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of  them  ? 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject  sodi  pit* 
sages  as  occur  to  my  memory  out  of  ancient  antan^ 
I  cannot  omit  a  sentence  in  the  celebrated  fonail 
oration  of  Pericles,  which  he  made  in  honour  of  thoie 
brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a  fi^t  with  dK 
Lacedaemonians*.  After  having  addressed  hhudi 
to  the  several  ranks  and  iN'ders  of  his 
and  shown  them  how  they  should  behave 
in  the  public  cause,  he  turns  to  the  female  part  rf 
his  aumence :  '  And  as  fw  you,'  says  he,  '  I  ikfl 
advise  you  in  very  few  wmrds.  Aspire  only  to ' 
virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex ;  £oOaw 
natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  ei 
mendation  not  to  be  talked  of  one  way  or  other.' 

C 

«  Tbucyd.    •  Hist*  lib.  iL  p.  ISO,  edit.  H.  Stegku  ISM, 
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—  QqnU  dammd  venale  tub  hasta, 

3\rr,  SAT.  iii.  S3. 

I£t  Ibrtunes  ndned,  and  hinudf  a  slave. 

Fa80INO  undrar  Ludgate  *  the  other  day,  I  heard  a 
voioe  bawling  for  charity,  which  I  thought  I  had 
aonewhere  heard  before.     Coming  near  to  the  grate, 
die  priaoner  called  me  by  my  name,  and  desired  I 
vooid  throw  something  into  the  box :  I  was  out  of 
CDanfeenanoe  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me,  by  put- 
ting in  half  a  crown.     I  went  away,  reflecting  upon 
tlie  strange  constitution  of  some  men,  and  how  meanly 
they  behave  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  conditions. 
The  person  who  b^ged  of  me  is  now,  as  I  take  it, 
fifty :  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  till  about  the 
age  of  twenty-five ;  at  which  time  a  good  estate  fell 
to  him  by  the  death  of  a  relation.     Upon  coming  to 
this  nnexpected  good  fortune,  he  ran  into  all  the  ex- 
travagances imaginable ;  was  frequently  in  drunken 
dispfites,  broke  drawers'  heads,  talked  and  swore 
load,  was  unmannerly  to  those  above  him,  and  inso- 
lent to  those  below  him.     I  could  not  but  remark, 
that  it  was  the  same  baseness  of  spirit  which  worked 
in  his  behaviour  in  both  fortunes:  the  same  little 
mind  was  insolent  in  riches,  and  shameless  in  po- 
nrty.     This  accident  made  me  muse  upon  the  cir- 
camstance  of  being  in  debt  in  general,  and  solve  in 

*  Lvdgate  was  a  prison  for  such  ddtors  as  were  freemen  of  the 
Qty  of  London  :  it  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1762,  and  the  pri- 
*Qiien  removed  to  the  London  workhouse. 
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my  mind  what  tempers  were  most  apt  to  faM.  into 
this  error  of  life^  as  well  as  the  misfortune  it  must 
needs  be  to  languish  under  such  pressures.  As  fbr 
myself,  my  natural  aversion  to  that  sort  of  conyersa- 
tion  which  makes  a  figure  with  the  generality  of  man« 
kind^  exempts  me  from  any  temptations  to  expense; 
and  all  my  business  lies  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass^ which  is  only  to  give  an  honest  man  who  takes 
care  of  my  estate  proper  vouchers  for  his  quarteily 
payments  to  me^  and  observe  what  linen  my  laundiev 
brmgs  and  takes  away  with  her  once  a-week.  Mj 
steward  brings  his  receipt  ready  for  my  signing;  and 
I  have  a  pretty  implement  with  the  respective  namei 
of  shirts^  cravats^  handkerchiefs^  and  stockings,  with 

E roper  numbers^  to  know  how  to  reckon  wiUi  my 
lundress.  This  being  almost  all  the  business  I  have 
in  the  world  for  the  care  of  my  own  affidrs,  I  am  at 
full  leisure  to  observe  upon  what  others  do  with  n* 
lation  to  their  equipage  and  economy. 

When  I  walk  the  street  and  observe  the  huny 
about  me  in  this  town. 

Where,  with  like  haste,  through  different  ways  they  nm; 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 

I  say^  when  I  behold  this  vast  variety  of  persons  and 
humours^  with  the  pains  they  both  take  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ends  mentioned  in  the  above 
verses  of  Denham  *,  I  cannot  much  wonder  at  the 
endeavour  after  gain^  but  am  extremely  astonished 
that  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the  danger  of  nm- 
ning  into  debt.  One  would  think  it  impossible  a 
man  who  is  given  to  contract  debts  should  not 
know  that  his  creditor  has^  from  that  moment  in 
which  he  transgresses  payment^  so  much  as  that  de- 
mand comes  to^  in  his  debtor's  honour^  liberty^  and 

*  From  his  poem  entitled  Cooper's  HilL 
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finrtune :  one  would  think  he  did  not  know  that  his 
creditor  can  say  the  worst  thing  imaginable  of  him^ 
to  wit^  '  That  he  is  unjust/  without  defamation;  and 
can  seize  his  person^  without  being  guilty  of  an  as- 
sault. Yet  such  is  the  loose  and  abandoned  turn  of 
some  men's  minds^  that  they  can  live  under  these 
constant  apprehensions^  and  still  go  on  to  increase  the 
cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low  and  servile 
condition^  than  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  see  any 
one  man  breathing?  Yet  he  that  is  much  in  debt  is 
in  that  condition  with  relation  to  twenty  different 
people.  There  are  indeed  circumstances  wherein 
men  of  honest  natures  may  become  liable  to  debts^  by 
■ome  unadvised  behaviour  in  any  great  point  of  their 
life^  or  mortgaging  a  man's  honesty  as  a  security 
ftr  that  of  anotiber^  and  the  like :  but  these  instances 
aie  so  particular  and  circumstantiated^  that  they  can- 
not come  within  general  considerations.  For  one  such 
case  as  one  of  these^  there  are  ten^  where  a  man^  to 
keep  up  a  &rce  of  retinue  and  grandeur  within  his 
own  house^  shall  shrink  at  the  expectation  of  surly 
demands  at  his  doors.  The  debtor  is  the  creditor's 
criminal;  and  all  the  officers  of  power  and  state^ 
whom  we  behold  make  so  great  a  figure,  are  no  other 
than  so  many  persons  in  authority  to  make  good  his 
charge  against  him.  Human  society  depends  upon 
his  having  the  vengeance  law  allots  him ;  and  the 
debtor  owes  his  liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as 
the  murderer  does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  speaking,  in  debt:  and 
many  feunilies  have  put  it  into  a  kind  of  method  of 
being  so  from  generation  to  generation.  The  father 
OMnr^ages  when  his  son  is  very  young :  and  the  boy 
is  to  marry,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  age,  to  redeem  it  and 
find  portions  for  his  sisters.  This,  forsooth,  is  no 
great  inconvenience  to  him ;  for  he  may  wench,  keep 
*  pubb'c  table,  or  feed  dogs,  like  a  worthy  English 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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gentleman^  till  he  has  out-run  half  his  estate,  and 
leave  the  same  encumbrance  upon  his  first-bom,  and 
so  on ;  till  one  man  of  more  rigour  than  ordinary  goes 
quite  through  the  estate,  or  some  man  of  sense  oomeB 
into  it,  and  scorns  to  have  an  estate  in  partnershipy 
that  is  to  say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  insult  of  anv 
man  living.  There  is  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  thoofp 
for  many  years  a  great  and  general  trader,  was  never 
the  defendant  in  a  lawsuit ;  in  all  the  perplexity  of 
business,  and  the  iniquity  of  mankind  at  present,  n^ 
»ne  had  any  colour  for  tne  least  complaint  agiinit 
his  dealings  with  him.  This  is  certainly  as  unoom- 
mon,  and  in  its  proportion  as  laudable,  in  a  citizen,  as 
it  is  in  a  generiil  never  to  have  suffered  a  disadvan- 
tage in  fight.  How  different  from  this  gentleman  is 
Jack  Truepenny,  who  has  been  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Andrew  and  myself  from  boys,  but  could  nevff 
learn  our  caution.  Jack  has  a  whorish  unresisting 
good-nature,  which  makes  him  incapable  of  having  a 
property  in  any  thing.  His  fortune,  his  reputati(Hi, 
his  time,  and  his  capacity,  are  at  any  man's  service 
that  comes  first.  When  he  was  at  school,  he  was 
whipped  thrice  a- week  for  faults  he  took  upcm  him 
to  excuse  others ;  since  he  came  into  the  business  of 
the  world,  he  has  been  arrested  twice  or  thrice  a- 
year  for  debts  he  had  nothing  to  do  with,  bat  ai 
surety  for  others ;  and  I  remember,  when  a  friend  of 
his  had  suffered  in  the  vice  of  the  town,  all  the  physic 
his  friend  took  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Jack,  and  in- 
scibed  ^  a  bolus  or  an  electuary  for  Mr.  Trupenny.' 
Jack  had  a  good  estate  left  him,  which  came  to  n»* 
thing;  because  he  believed  all  who  pretended  to  de- 
mands upon  it.  This  easiness  and  credulity  destroT 
all  the  other  merit  he  has ;  and  he  has  all  his  liR 
been  a  sacrifice  to  others,  without  ever  receiving 
thanks,  or  doing  one  good  action. 

I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech  which  I 
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heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his  creditors^  of  whom  he 
deserved  gentler  usage^  after  lying  a  whole  night  in 
custody  at  his  suit. 

'  Sir^  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  I 
have  done  you^  shall  not  make  me  unthankful  for  the 
good  you  nave  done  me^  in  letting  me  see  there  is 
such  a  man  as  you  in  the  world.  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  the  diffidence  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of  my 
life :  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no  man.so  fEur  as  to  be 
in  his  debt.' 
R 
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—  Animum  jnctwr&  pasat  inanL 

VIRG.  MV,  u  464. 

And  with  die  shadowy  picture  feeds  his  mind. 

Whjbn  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my  di- 
versicms  without  doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little 
party  with  two  or  three  select  friends,  to  visit  any 
thing  curious  that  may  be  seen  under  covert.  My 
principal  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  pictures, 
msomuch  that  when  I  have  found  the  weather  set  in 
to  be  very  bad,  I  have  taken  a  whole  day's  journey 
to  see  a  gallery  that  is  furnished  by  the  hands  of 
great  masters.  By  this  means,  when  the  heavens  are 
filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  in  rain,  and 
all  nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes  into  the  vi- 
sionary worlds  of  art ;  where  I  meet  with  shining 
landscapes,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces,  and  all 
tlu)8e  other  objects  that  nil  the  mind  with  gay  ideas, 
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and  disperse  that  gloominess  which  is  apt  to  hang 
upon  it  in  those  dark  disconsolate  seasons. 

I  was  some  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these  diver- 
sions ;  which  had  taken  such  an  entire  possession  of 
my  imagination^  that  they  formed  in  it  a  short  m<Hii- 
ing's  dream^  which  I  shall  communicate  to  my  reader, 
rather  as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines  of  a  ymm, 
than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long^  spadkNU 
gallery^  which  had  one  side  covered  witn  pieces  of 
all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now  living,  and  the 
other  with  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  that  are 
dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons 
busy  in  drawing,  colouring,  and  designing.  On  the 
side  of  the  dead  painters,  I  could  not  discover  more 
than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  exceeding  slow 
in  his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  his  touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  tne  several  artists  that 
stood  before  me,  and  accordingly  applied  myself  to 
the  side  of  the  living.  The  first  I  observed  at  work 
in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity,  with  his  hair 
tied  behind  him  in  a  riband,  and  dressed  like  a 
Frenchman.  All  the  faces  he  drew  were  very  re- 
markable for  their  smiles,  and  a  certain  smirking  air 
which  he  bestowed  indifferently  on  every  age  and 
degree  of  either  sex.  The  toujours  gat  appeared 
even  in  his  judges,  bishops,  and  privy-councillorB. 
In  a  word,  all  his  men  were  petits  mattres,  and  all 
his  women  coquettes.  The  drapery  of  his  figures  was 
extremely  well  suited  to  his  faces,  and  was  made  np 
of  all  the  glaring  colours  that  could  be  mixed  toge- 
ther ;  every  part  of  the  dress  was  in  a  flutter,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  itself  above  the  rest. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  laborious  work- 
man, who  I  found  was  his  humble  admirer,  and  co- 
pied after  him.     He  was  dressed  like  a  German,  and 
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liad  a  very  hard  name. that  sounded  something  like 
Stupidity. 

The  third  artist  that  1  looked  over  was  Fantasque^ 
dresed  like  a  Venetian  scaramouch.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent hand  at  chimera^  and  dealt  very  much  in  dis- 
tortions and  grimaces.  He  would  sometimes  afiright 
himself  with  the  phantoms  that  flowed  from  his 
pencil.  In  shorty  the  most  elaborate  of  his  pieces 
was  at  best  but  a  terrifying  dream  :  and  one  could 
say  nothing  more  of  his  iinest  figures^  than  that  they 
were  agreeable  monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  very  remark- 
able for  his  hasty  hand^  which  left  his  pictui^es  so 
unfinished^  that  tne  beauty  in  the  picture^  which  was 
designed  to  continue  as  a  monument  of  it  to  poste- 
rity^ faded  sooner  than  in  the  person  after  whom  it 
was  drawn.  He  made  so  much  haste  to  despatch  his 
business^  that  he  neither  gave  himself  time  to  clean 
his  pencils^  nor  mix  his  colours.  The  name  of  this 
expeditious  workman  was  Avarice. 

Mat  feu*  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of  a  quite 
difierent  nature^  who  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
Dutchman^  and  known  by  the  name  of  Industry. 
His  figures  were  wonderfully  laboured.  If  he  drew 
the  portraiture  of  a  man^  he  did  not  omit  a  single 
hair  in  his  face ;  if  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  was  not 
a  rope  among  the  tackle  that  escaped  him.  He  had 
likewise  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  night- 
]^eoe8^that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candles 
irhich  were  lighted  up  in  several  parts  of  them ;  and 
vere  so  inflamed  by  the  sunshine  which  accidentally 
&11  upon  them^  that  at  first  sight  I  could  scarce  for- 
bear crying  out  ^  Fire/ 

The  ^ve  foregoing  artists  were  the  most  consider- 
able on  this  side  the  gallery ;  there  were  indeed  se- 
veral others  whom  I  had  not  time  to  look  into.  One 
of  thein>  however,  I  could  not  forbear  observing,  who 
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was  very  busy  in  retouching  the  finest  pieoes^thoug^i 
he  produced  no  originals  of  his  oivn.  His  penc3 
aggravated  every  feature  that  was  before  overcharged^ 
loaded  every  defect^  and  poisoned  every  colour  it 
touched.  Though  this  workman  did  so  much  mis- 
chief on  the  side  of  the  livings  he  never  turned  his 
eye  towards  that  of  the  dead.     His  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  side  of  the 
gallery^  I  turned  myself  to  that  which  was  filled  hj 
the  works  of  those  great  masters  that  were  dead; 
when  immediately  I  fiancied  myself  standing  before 
a  multitude  of  spectators^   and  thousands  of  eyes 
looking  upon  me  at  once:  for  all  before  me  appeared 
so  like  men  and  women^  that  I  almost  forgot  they 
were  pictures.      Raphael's  figures  stood  in  one  row^ 
Titian's  in  another^  Guido  Rheni's  in  a  third.    One 
part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Hannabal  Carrache^ 
another  by  Correggio,  and  another  by  Rubens.    To 
be  shorty  there  was  not  a  great  master  among  the 
dead  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  embellishment 
of  this  side  of  the  gallery.     The  persons  that  owed 
their  being  to  these  several  masters,  appeared  all  of 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed  among  one 
another  only  in  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  complex- 
ions, and  clothes ;  so  that  they  looked  like  different 
nations  of  the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man,  who  was  the  same  person 
I  before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artist  that  was  at 
work  on  this  side  of  the  gallery,  creeping  up  and 
doAvn  from  one  picture  to  another,  and  retouchii^ 
all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not 
but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found  his 
pencil  was  so  very  light,  that  it  worked  imperceptiUyi 
and  after  a  thousand  touches,  scarce  produced  any 
visible  effect  in  the  picture  on  which  he  was  employ- 
ed. However,  as  he  busied  himself  incessantly,  and 
repeated  touch  after  touch  without  rest  or  intermis- 
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sion^  he  wore  off  insensibly  every  little  disagreeable 
gloBS  that  hung  upon  a  figure.  He  also  added  such 
a  beautiful  brown  to  the  shades^  and  mellowness  to 
the  colours^  that  he  made  every  picture  appear  more 
perfect  than  when  it  came  fresh  from  the  master's 
pencil.  I  could  not  forbear  looking  upon  the  face  of 
this  ancient  workman^  and  immediately^  by  the  long 
lock  of  hair  upon  his  forehead^  discovered  him  to  be 
Time. 

Whether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my  dream 
was  at  an  end  I  cannot  tell^  but^  upon  my  taking  a 
sunrey  of  this  imaginary  old  man^  my  sleep  left  me. 
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— Qmw  taliafando 
MyrmidoHumf  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  miles  Ult/sscit 
Tenqieret  a  lachrynUs  ? — 

viRG.  xjn,  ii.  6. 

Who  can  such  woes  relate,  without  a  tear, 
As  stern  Ulysses  must  have  wept  to  hear  ? 

Looking  over  the  old  manuscript  wherein  in  the  pri- 
vate actions  of  Pharamond  are  set  do^vn  by  way  of 
table-book,  I  found  many  things  which  gave  me  great 
delight ;  and,  as  human  life  turns  upon  the  same 
principles  and  passions  in  all  ages,  I  thought  it  very 
proper  to  take  minutes  of  what  passed  in  that  age, 
for  the  instruction  of  this.  The  antiquary  who  lent 
file  these  papers,  gave  me  a  character  of  Eucrate,  the 
fiivourite  of  Pharamond,  extracted  from  an  author 
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who  lived  in  that  court.  The  account  he  gives  both 
of  the  prince  and  this  his  faithful  friend^  will  niotbe 
improper  to  insert  here^  because  I  may  have  occasioa 
to  mention  many  of  their  conversations^  into  wbidi 
these  memorials  of  them  may  give  light. 

^  Pharamond^  when  he  had  a  mind  to  retire  fcfr  an 
hour  or  two  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  ia^gat 
of  ceremony^  made  a  signal  to  Eucrate^  by  putting 
his  hand  to  his  face^  placing  his  arm  negligently  on  a 
window^  or  some  suoi  action  as  appeared  indineient 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  Upon  such  notioe, 
unobserved  by  others^  for  their  intire  intimacy  wM 
always  a  secret^  Eucrate  repaired  to  his  own  iqpart- 
ment  to  receive  the  king.  There  was  a  secret  acoen 
to  this  part  of  the  courts  at  which  Eucrate  used  to 
admit  many  whose  mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ordinar}'^  waiters  and  door-keepers^  made  them  be 
repulsed  from  other  parts  of  the  mdace.  Such  u 
these  were  let  in  here  by  order  of  Eucrate,  and  bad 
audiences  of  Pharamond.  This  entrance  Pharamond 
called  '  the  gate  of  the  unhappy ;'  and  the  tears  of 
the  afflicted  who  came  before  him,  he  would  say, 
were  bribes  received  by  Eucrate ;  for  Eucrate  bad 
the  most  compassionate  spirit  of  all  men  living,  ex- 
cept his  generous  master,  who  was  always  kindled  at 
the  least  affliction  which  was  communicated  to  him. 
In  the  regard  for  the  miserable,  Eucrate  took  parti- 
cular care  that  the  common  forms  of  distress,  and  the 
idle  i)rctender  to  sorrow,  about  courts,  who  wanted 
only  supplies  to  luxury,  should  never  obtain  favour 
by  his  means :  but  the  distresses  which  arise  from 
the  many  inexplicable  occurrences  that  happen  among 
men,  the  unaccountable  alienation  of  parents  from 
their  children,  cruelty  of  husbands  to  wives,  povertT 
occasioned  fiom  shipwreck  or  fire,  the  falling  out  or 
friends,  or  such  other  terrible  disasters,  to  which 
the  life  of  man  is  exposed ;  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
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Eucrate  was  the  patron ;  and  enjoyed  this  part  of  the 
royal  favour  so  much  without  being  envied^  that  it 
was  never  inquired  into^  by  whose  means  what  no  one 
else  cared  for  doing  was  brought  about. 

*  One  evening  when  Pharamond  came  into  the 
apartment  of  Eucrate^  he  found  him  extremely  de- 
jected ;  upon  which  he  asked^  with  a  smile  that  was 
lutural  to  him^  '  What  is  there  any  one  too  miser- 
able to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond^  that  Eucrate  is 
melancholy?'    '  I   fear  there  is,*  answered  the  fa- 
Toarite :    '  a  person   without,  of  a  good  air,    well 
dressed,  and  though  a  man  in  the  strength  of  his  life, 
seems  to  flEunt  under  some    inconsolable  calamity. 
All  his  features  seem  suffused  with  agony  of  mind  ; 
bat  I  can  observe  in  him  that  it  is  more  inclined  to 
break  away  in  tears  than  rage.    I  asked  him  what  he 
would  have.  He  said  he  would  speak  to  Pharamond. 
I  desired  his  business.     He  could  hardly  say  to  me, 
Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my  story  is  not  to  be 
told  twice ;  1  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  it  at 
alL'      Pharamond  commanded  Eucrate  to  let  him 
enter ;  he  did  so,  and  the  gentleman  approached  the 
king  with  an  air  which  spoke  him  under  the  greatest 
concern  in  what  manner  to  demean  himself.     The 
king,  who  had  a  quick  discerning,  relieved  him  from 
the  oppression  he  was  under;  and  with  the  most 
beautiAil  complacency  said  to  him  '  Sir,  do  not  add 
to  that  load  of  sorrow  1  see  in  your  countenance  the 
awe  of  my  presence.     Think  you  are  speaking  to 
your  friend.     If  the  circumstances  of  your  distress 
will  admit  of  it  you  shall  find  me  so.*     To  whom  the 
itranser :  ^  Oh,  excellent  Pharamond !  name  not  a 
Mend  to  the  unfortunate  Spinamont  *.     I  had  one, 

•  Mr.  Tliornhill,  the  gentleman  here  alluded  to,  under  the  fic- 
titious or  translated  of  name  Spinamont,  killed  Sir  Choltnondley 
Deering,  of  Kent,  Bart,  in  a  duel,  May  9,  1711. 
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but  he  is  dead  by  my  own  hand;  but>  oh^  Pharamond! 
though  it  was  by  the  hand  of  Spinamont^  it  was  hj 
the  guilt  of  Pharamond.  I  come  not^  oh  exoeUent 
pnnce  to  implore  your  pardon;  I  come  to  relate  my 
sorrow^  a  sorrow  too  great  for  himian  life  to  support; 
from  henceforth  shall  all  occurrences  appear  dreania^ 
or  short  intervals  of  amusement^  from  this  one  afllio- 
tion  which  has  seized  my  very  being.  Pardon  me^  ok 
Pharamond^  if  my  griefs  give  me  leave^  that  I  kj 
before  you^  in  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind>  that 
you^  good  as  you  are^  are  guilty  of  the  generaoi 
blood  spilt  this  day  by  this  unhappy  hand.  Oh  that 
it  had  perished  before  that  instant !'  Here  the 
stranger  paused^  and  recollecting  his  mind,  after  some 
little  meditation,  he  went  on  in  a  calmer  tone  and 
gesture  as  follows  : 

'  There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress,  and  n 
none  of  human  race  is  above  the  reach  of  somnri 
none  should  be  above  the  hearing  the  voice  of  it ;  I 
am  sure  Pharamond  is  not.  Know  then,  that  I  have 
this  morning  unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel  the  man 
whom  of  all  men  living  I  most  loved.      I  command 
myself  too  much  in  your  royal  presence,  to  say  Pha- 
ramond gave  me  my  friend !     Pharamond  has  taken 
liini  from  me !  I  wiU  not  say,  shall  the  merciful  Pha^ 
ramond  destroy  his  own  subjects  ?  Will  the  father  of 
his  country  murder  his  people.     But  the  merdfiil 
Pharamond  does  destroy  his  subjects,  the  father  of 
his  country  docs  murder  his  people.     Fortune  is  so 
much  the  pursuit  of  mankind,   that  all  glory  and 
honour  is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because  he  has 
the  distribution  of  their  fortunes.    It  is  therefore  the 
inadvertency,  negligence,  or  guilt  of  princes  to  let  any 
thing  grow  into  custom  which  is  against  their  laws. 
A  court  can  make  fashion  and  duty  walk  together; 
it  can  never,  without  the  guilt  of  a  court,  happen* 
that  it  shall  not  be  unfashionable  to  do  what  is  unlaw- 
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foL  But^  alas !  in  the  dominions  of  Pharamond^  by 
the  force  of  a  tyrant  custom^  which  is  misnamed  a 
point  of  honour^  the  duellist  kills  his  friend  whom  he 
loves;  and  the  judge  condemns  the  duellist  while  he 
ajnoroves  his  bdiaviour.  Shame  is  the  greatest  of  all 
evOs.  What  avail  laws^  when  death  only  attends  the 
breach  of  them^  and  shame  obedience  to  them  ?  As 
for  me,  oh  Pharamond^  were  it  possible  to  describe 
the  nameless  kinds  of  compunctions  and  tender- 
nesses I  feel,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  little  accidents 
in  our  former  familiarity,  my  mind  swells  into  sorrow 
which  cannot  be  resisted  enough  to  be  silent  in  the 
presence  of  Pharamond/  With  that  he  fell  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  wept  aloud.  '  Why  should  not 
Pharamond  hear  the  anguish  he  can  only  relieve 
others  from  in  time  to  come?  Let  him  hear  from 
me,  what  they  feel  who  have  given  death  by  the  false 
mercy  of  his  administration,  and  form  to  himself  the 
vengeance  called  for  by  those  who  have  perished  by 
his  negb'gence.' 
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Inierdum  sjxdosa  hciSf  morataqtie  rect^ 
Falnda,  nuUius  Veneris^  dnepondere  et  arte, 
VaJUims  oblectat  popidum,  mditisque  moratwr, 
Quam  versus  irwpes  remind  nvgagve  canone, 

HOE.  ABS  TOR.  SiSL 

-—When  the  sentiments  and  manners  please^ 
And  all  the  characters  are  wrought  with  ease: 
Your  play,  though  void  of  beauty,  forces  and  art* 
More  strongly  shall  delight,  and  warm  the  heart; 
Than  where  a  lifeless  pomp  of  verse  appears, 
And  with  sonorous  trifles  charms  our  ears. 

FKAXClli 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans^  if  they  see  any 
printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take 
it  up  and  lay  it  aside  carefimy,  as  not  knowing  but 
it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their  Alcoran.  I  mmt 
confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman  in  we, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into  every  printed  ^bms 
which  comes  in  my  way,  under  whatsoever  despica- 
ble circumstances  it  may  appear :  for  as  no  mortal 
author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  of  things 
knows  to  what  use  his  works  may  sometime  or  other 
be  applied,  a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated 
names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.  I  have  lighted  my  ppe 
more  than  once  with  the  writings  of  a  prelate ;  and 
know  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  for  these  several  jeen, 
has  converted  the  essays  of  a  man  of  quality  mto  a 
kind  of  fringe  for  his  candlesticks.  I  remember  in 
particular,  after  having  read  over  a  poem  of  an 
eminent  author  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  several  frag- 
ments of  it  upon  the  next  rejoicing  day,  which  had 
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been  employed  in  squibs  and  crackers^  and  by  that 
means  celebrated  its  subject  in  a  double  capacity.  I 
once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter  under  a  Christ^ 
mas-pye.  Whether  or  no  the  pastry-cook  had  made 
use  cnF  it  through  chance  or  waggery^  for  the  defence 
of  that  superstitious  viands  I  know  not :  but^  upon 
the  perusal  of  it^  I  conceived  so  good  an  idea  of  the 
tuthor's  piety^  that  I  bought  the  whole  book.  I  have 
often  profitted  by  these  accidental  readings^  and  have 
aometmies  found  very  curious  pieces  that  are  either 
oat  of  print,  or  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of 
our  London  booksellers.  For  this  reason,  when  my 
friends  take  a  survey  of  my  library,  they  are  very 
much  suxprised  to  find  upon  the  shelf  of  folios,  two 
long  band-boxes  standing  upright  among  my  books ; 
till  I  let  them  see  that  they  are  both  of  them  lined 
with  deep  erudition  and  abstruse  literature.  I  might 
likewise  mention  a  paper-kite,  from  which  I  have  re- 
ceived great  improvement ;  and  a  hat-case,  which  I 
would  not  exchange  for  all  the  beavers  in  Great- 
Britain.  This  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  im- 
pertiiient  humour  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of  writing, 
withmy  natural  aversion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a  good 
deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any  house  in  the 
ooantry :  for  I  cannot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room, 
befiire  I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  walls  of  it,  and 
emnined  the  several  printed  papers  which  are  usually 
pasted  upon  them.  The  last  piece  that  I  met  with 
imom  this  occasion  gave  me  a  most  exquisite  pleasure. 
ity  reader  will  think  I  am  not  serious,  when  I  ac- 
quaint him  that  the  piece  I  am  going  to  speak  of, 
1VB8  the  old  ballad  of  the  Two  Children  in  the  Wood, 
which  is  one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the  common 
people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  most  Englishmen 
in  some  part  of  their  age. 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature,  desti- 
tute of  all  &e  helps  and  ornaments  of  art :  the  tale  of 

VOL.  VI.  i> 
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it  is  a  pretty  tragical  story,  and  pleases  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.     There  is 
even  a  despicable  simplicity  m  the  verse ;  and  yet, 
because  the  sentiments  appear  genuine  and  unaffected, 
they  are  able  to  move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite 
reader  with  inward  meltings  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion.  The  incidents  grow  out  of  the  subject,  and 
are  such  as  are  the  most  proper  to  excite  pity ;  fcr 
which  reason,  the  whole  narration  has  something  in  it 
very  moving,  notwithstanding  the  author  of  it,  who- 
ever he  was,  has  delivered  it  in  such  an  abject  phnie 
and  poorness  of  expression,  that  the  quoting  any  pait 
of  it  would  look  like  a  design  of  turning  it  intondi- 
cule.  But  though  the  language  is  mean,  the  thoo^ti^ 
as  I  have  before  said,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  an 
natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  please  those  wh» 
are  not  judges  of  language,  or  those  who,  notwidi- 
standing  they  arc  judges  of  language;  have  a  tne 
and  unprejudiced  taste  of  nature.     The  condttiflo, 
speech,  and  behaviour,  of  the  dying  parents,  with  the 
age,  innocence,  and  distress  of  the  children,  are  set 
forth  in  such  tender  circumstances,  that  it  is  impoMH 
ble  for  a  reader  of  common  humanity  not  to  be 
affected  with  them.     As  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
robin-red-breast,  it  is  indeed  a  little  poetical  ortth 
ment ;  and,  to  show  the  gem'us  of  the  author  amidit 
all  his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of  fiction 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets  btf 
made  use  of  upon  a  parallel  occasion ;  I  mean,  thtt 
passage  in  Horace  where  he  describes  himself,  when 
he  was  a  child,  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  leaves  by  the  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him* 

MefdbvlostB  vulture  in  Appulo^ 
Altrids  extra  limen  ApuUee, 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 
Fronde  nova  puerum  jJolumbes 
Tcxire-^ 

OD.iu.4w9* 
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Me  when  a  child,  as  tired  with  play, 
Upon  the  Apulian  hills  I  lay, 

In  careless  slumbers  bound ; 

The  gentle  doves  protecting  found, 
And  cover*d  me  with  myrtle  leaves. 

I  have  Heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset^  who  had 
the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the  greatest  candour^ 
and  was  one  of  the  finest  critics  as  well  as  the  best 
poets  of  his  age^  had  a  numerous  collection  of  old 
English  ballads^  and  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the 
leaoing  of  them.  I  can  aihrm  the  same  of  Mr.  Dry- 
iexkf  and  know  several  of  the  most  refined  writers  of 
mu  present  age  who  are  of  the  same  humour. 

I  migiht  likewise  refer  my  reader  to  Moliere's 
thoii^ts  on  this  subject^  as  he  has  expressed  them 
in  the  character  of  the  Misanthrope ;  but  those  only 
who  ure  endowed  with  a  true  greatness  of  soul  and 
genius,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  little  images  of 
lidienle,  and  admire  nature  in  her  simplicity  and 
nakedness.  As  for  the  little  conceited  wits  of  the 
age»  who  can  only  show  their  judgement  by  finding 
hnlt,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  admire  these  pro- 
ductions which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
the  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how 
to  relish  even  those  compositions,  that,  with  all  the 
beauties  of  nature,  have  also  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  art. 
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Heu  git^m  difficile  est,  crimen  non  prodere  vuUu  ! 

OTID.  lUT.  &  ii7. 

How  in  the  looks  docs  conscious  guilt  aj^tetr ! 


Therb  are  several  arts  which  all  men  are  in 
measure  masters  of,  without  having  been  at  the  paiiK 
of  learning  them.  Every  one  that  speaks  or  reaMOS 
is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician,  though  he  may  be 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar  or 
logic,  as  they  are  delivered  in  books  and  systems.  In 
the  same  manner,  every  one  is  in  some  dmee  s 
master  of  that  art  which  is  generally  distinguished  hf 
the  name  of  Physiognomy  ;  and  naturaUy  forms  to 
himself  the  character  or  rortune  of  a  stranger,  from 
the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are  no 
sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  bat 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  idea  of  a  pnmd, 
a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a  good-natured  man ;  and, 
upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of  strangers,  oar 
benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises  natu- 
rally towards  several  particular  persons,  before  we 
have  heard  them  speak  a  single  word,  or  so  much  88 
know  who  they  are. 

Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to  the  coan* 
tcnancc,  and  is  apt  to  discover  itself  in  some  feature 
or  other.  I  have  seen  an  eye  curse  for  half  an  hour 
together,  and  an  eye-brow  call  a  man  a  scoundrel' 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to  complain, 
resent,  liinguish,  despair,  and  die,  in  dumb  show. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of 
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every  man's  humour  or  circumstances  by  liis  looks^ 
that  I  have  sometimes  employed  myself  from  Char- 
ing-Cross  to  the  Royal-Excnange  in  drawing  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  passed  by  me.  When 
I  see  a  man  with  a  sour  rivell'd  face^  I  cannot  for- 
bear pitying  his  wife :  and^  when  I  meet  with  an 
open  ingenuous  countenance,  think  on  the  happiness 
of  his  fnends^  his  family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  oTa  fiEimous  saying  to 
a  Btzanger,  who  stood  silent  in  his  company, '  Speak, 
that  I  may  see  thee.'  But,  with  submission,  I  think 
we  may  be  better  known  by  our  looks  than  by  our 
wordsj  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much  more  easily 
~  than  his  countenance.  In  this  case,  how- 
r^  I  think  the  air  of  the  whole  face  is  much  more 
dve  than  the  lines  of  it.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
air  is  generally  nothing  else  but  the  inward  disposi- 
tkm  of  the  mind  made  visible. 

Thoae  who  have  established  physiognomy  into  an 
nty  and  laid  down  rules  of  judging  men's  tempers  by 
thrir  £u;es,  have  regarded  the  features  much  more 
than  the  air.  Martial  has  a  pretty  epigram  on  this 
labject. 

Crine  ruber,  mger  ore,  brevis  pede,  lumine  Uesus  .* 
Bern  magnam  prcestas,  Zdile,  si  bonus  es. 

EPiG.  xii.  54. 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  dif!erent  dye ; 
Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eye : 
With  an  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
Should'st  thou  be  honest,  thou'rt  a  devilish  cheat. 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  author  on  this  sub- 
ject>  who  founds  his  speculations  on  the  supposition, 
that,  as  a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote 
likeness  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  lion,  a  hog,  or 
any  other  creature ;  he  hath  the  same  resemblance  in 
the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  is  subject  to  those  pas« 

l3 
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sions  which  are  predominant  in  the  creature  that  tp^ 
pears  in  his  countenance.  Accordingly^  he  gives  toe 
prints  of  several  faces  that  are  of  a  different  moold, 
and  by  a  little  overcharging  the  likeness^  discoven 
the  figures  of  these  several  kinds  of  brutal  fiuses  in 
human  features*.  I  remember^  in  the  life  of  the 
famous  Prince  of  Conde^  the  writer  observes,  the 
face  of  that  prince  was  like  the  face  of  an  eagle,  and 
that  the  prince  was  very  well  pleased  to  be  told  so. 
In  this  case^  therefore^  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had 
in  his  mind  some  general  impbcit  notion  of  this  art 
of  physiognomy  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned; 
and  that  when  his  courtiers  told  him  his  face  was 
made  like  an  eagle's^  he  understood  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  told  him>  there  was  something 
in  his  looks  which  showed  him  to  be  strong,  acdv^ 

Siercing^  and  of  a  royal  descent.  Whether  or  no  the 
ifferent  motions  oi  the  animal  spirits^  in  different 
passions^  may  have  an  effect  on  the  mould  of  the 
face  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  or 
whet)ier  the  same  kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kbd 
of  habitations,  I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
the  curious.  In  the  mean  timc^  I  think  nothing  can 
be  more  glorious  than  for  a  man  to  ^ve  the  lie  to  his 
face^  and  to  be  an  honesty  just^  good-natured  man, 
and  in  spite  of  all  those  marks  and  signatures  ^diidi 
Nature  seems  to  have  set  upon  him  for  the  contrarj. 
This  very  often  happens  among  ihos^,  who,  instead 
of  being  exasperated  by  their  own  looks^  or  oivying 
the  looks  of  others,  apply  themselves  entirely  to  the 
cultivating  of  their  minds^  and  getting  those  beauties 
which  are  more  lasting  and  more  ornamental.  I 
have  seen  many  an  amiable  piece  of  deformity ;  and 

•  This  doubtless  refers  to  Bnptista  delta  Porta*s  {amous  book 
De  humana  Physiogrwmia  :  which  has  run  through  many  editioBi 
bcth  in  Latin  and  Italian.     He  died  in  1615« 
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hAve  obaerved  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  as  bad  a  sys- 
tem of  features  as  ever  was  clapped  together^  which 
hath  appeared  more  lovely  than  all  the  blooming 
charms  of  an  insolent  beauty.  There  is  a  double 
TOraise  due  to  virtue^  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body 
that  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  vice ;  in  many  such  cases  the  soul  and  the  body 
do  not  seem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  na- 
ture.    There  chanced  to  be  a  great  physiognomist 
ia  his  time  at  Athens^  who  had  made  strange  dis- 
coveries of  men's  tempers  and  inclinations  by  their 
iiatward  appearances.    Socrates's  disciples^  that  they 
migjiit  put  this  artist  to  the  trials  carried  him  to  their 
master,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  did  not 
know  he  was  then  in  company  with  him.     After  a 
short  examination  of  his  face,  the  Physiognomist  pro- 
nounced him  the  most  lewd,  libidinous,  drunken  old 
fellow  that  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life. 
Upon  which  the  disciples  all  burst  out  a  laughing,  as 
thinlfifijg  they  had  detected  the  falsehood  and^yanity 
of  his  art.     But  Socrates  told  them  that  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art  might  be  very  true,  notwithstanding 
his  present  mistake ;  for  that  he  himself  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  those  particular  vices  which  the 
pl^siognomist  had  discovered  in  his  countenance, 
W  that  he  had  conquered  the  strong  dispositions 
lie  was  bom  with,  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy*. 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author  t,  that 
Socrates  very  much  resembled  Silenus  in  his  face ; 
which  we  find  to  have  been  very  rightly  observed 
jfrom  the  statutes  and  busts  of  both  that  are  still  ex- 
tant, as  well  as  on  several  antique  seals  and  precious 
i^toi^es,  which  are  frequently  enough  to  be  met  with 

*  Cicer.  Tusc.  Qu.  5.  et  De  Fato* 
t  Plat.  Conviv, 
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in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But,  however  obser- 
vations of  this  nature  may  sometimes  hold,  a  wise 
man  should  be  particularly  cautious  how  he  gives 
credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance.  It  is  an  irre- 
parable injustice  we  are  guilty  of  towards  one  another, 
when  we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  and  features  of 
those  whom  we  do  not  know.  How  often  do  weooa- 
ceive  hatred  against  a  person  of  worth,  or  £eaicy  t 
man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  aspect,  whiNii 
we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too  much  wnen  we  are 
acquainted  with  his  real  character  ?  Dr.  Moore,  in 
his  admirable  System  of  Ethics,  reckons  this  parti- 
cular inclination  to  take  a  prejudice  against  a  ma 
for  his  looks^  among  the  smaller  vices  in  mondity, 
and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the  name  of  a  pro§Of9- 
lepsia.* 

L 
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— -Mmiuwi  ne  crede  colon. 

TIRG.  XCL.  ii*  17. 

Trust  not  too  much  to  an  enchanting  face. 

DBTOBV. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  mv  specula- 
tions to  bring  people  to  an  unconcerned  Dehavioar, 
with  relation  to  their  persons,  whether  beautiful  of 

*  A  Greek  word,  used  in  the  N.  T.  Rom.  ii.  1 1,  and  Epfc.  ^      \i 
9 ;  where  it  is  said  that  *  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.*    Hfl* 
it  signifies  a  prejudice  against  a  person  formed  from  his  counts 
nance*  &c.  too  hastily. 
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defective.  As  the  secrets  of  the  Ugly  Club  were 
exposed  to  the  public,  that  men  might  see  there 
were  some  noble  spirits  in  the  age,  who  were  not  at 
all  displeased  with  themselves  upon  considerations 
which  they  had  no  choice  in ;  so  the  discourse  con- 
cerning idols  tended  to  lessen  the  value  people  put 
npon  themselves  from  personal  advantages  and  gifts 
of  nature.  As  to  the  latter  species  of  mankind,  the 
l)eaaties^  whether  male  or  female,  they  are  generally 
the  most  untractable  people  of  all  others.  You  are 
so  excessively  perplexed  with  the  particularities  in 
their  behaviour,  that,  to  be  at  ease,  one  would  be  apt 
to  wish  there  were  no  such  creatures.  They  expect 
80  great  allowances,  and  give  so  little  to  others,  that 
they  who  have  to  do  with  them  find  in  the  main,  a 
man  with  a  better  person  than  ordinary  and  a  beau- 
tiful woman  might  be  very  happily  changed  for  such 
to  whom  Nature  has  been  less  hberal.  The  hand- 
some fellow  is  usually  so  much  a  gentleman,  and  the 
fine  woman  has  something  so  becoming,  that  there  is 
no  enduring  either  of  them.  It  has  therefore  been 
generally  my  choice  to  mix  with  cheerful  ugly  crea- 
tures, rather  than  gentlemen  who  are  graceful  enough 
to  omit  or  do  what  they  please;  or  beauties  wno 
liave  charms  enough  to  do  and  say  what  would  be 
disobliging  in  any  but  themselves. 

Diffidence  and  presumption,  upon  accoimt  of  our 
persons,  are  equally  faults ;  and  both  arise  from  the 
Want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to  know, 
ourselves,  arid  for  what  we  ought  to  be  valued  or 
neglected.  But  indeed  I  did  not  imagine  these  little 
considerations  and  coquetries  could  have  the  ill  con- 
sequence as  I  find  they  have  by  the  following  letters 
of  my  correspondents,  where  it  seems  beauty  is 
'thrown  into  the  accompt,  in  matters  of  sale,  to  tnose 
who  receive  no  favour  from  the  charmers. 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Aptbr  I  have  assured  yon  I  am  in  evciy  re- 
spect one  of  the  handsomest  young  girls  about  towa, 
I  need  be  particular  in  nothing  but  the  make  of  mr 
&ce>  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  exactly  ovaL 
This  I  take  to  proceed  from  a  temper  that  natordly 
inclines  me  both  to  speak  and  to  hear. 

"  With  this  account  you  may  wonder  how  I  cm 
have  the  vanity  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate,  wbidi 
I  now  do,  to  a  society  where  the  Spectator  ud 
Ilecatissa  have  been  admitted  with  so  much  applaiiie. 
I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  how  very  defective  I 
am  in  every  thing  that  is  ugly :  I  am  too  senaibkof 
my  own  unworthincss  in  this  particular,  and  there- 
fore I  only  propose  myself  as  a  foil  to  the  dub. 

''  You  see  how  honest  I  have  been  to  coniiesB  til 
my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  comefinom 
a  woman,  and  what  I  hope  you  will  encourage  with 
the  favour  of  your  interest. 

"  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the  side  of 
the  matchless  Hecatissa,  since  it  is  certain  I  shall  be 
in  no  danger  of  giving  her  the  least  occasion  of  jea- 
lousy :  and  then  a  joint-stool  in  the  very  lowest  place 
at  the  table,  is  all  the  honour  that  is  coveted  by 
*'  Your  most  humble 

''  and  obedient  servant, 

"  June  4."  "  R06ALINIM* 

'^  P.  S.  I  have  sacrificed  my  necklace  to  pat 
into  the  public  lottery  against  the  common  enemj' 
And  liust  Satunlay  aUiut  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, I  began  to  patch  indifferently  on  both  sideB  i 
my  face." 


•A 
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'^  MB.  SPECTATOR^ 

-  ''Upon  reading  your  late  dissertation  concern- 
ing idols^  I  cannot  but  complain  to  you  that  there 
are,  in  six  or  seven  places  of  this  city,  coffee-houses 
kept  by  perons  of  that  sisterhood.     These  idols  sit 
and  receive  all  day  long  the  adoration  of  the  youth 
within  such  and  such  districts.     1  know^  in  particu- 
lar, goods  are  not  entered  as  they  ought  to  be  at 
the  custom-house^  nor  law-reports  perused  at  the 
Temple,  by  reason  of  one  beauty  who  detains  the 
TODXig  merchants  too  long  near  'Change^  and  another 
air  one  who  keeps  the  students  at  her  house  when 
Aey  should  be  at  study.     It  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  see  how  the  idolaters  alternately  offer  in- 
cense to  their  idols,  and  what  heart-burnings  arise  in 
those  who  wait  for  their  turn  to  receive  kind  aspects 
from  those  little  thrones,  which  all  the  company,  but 
these  lovers,  call  the  bars.     1  saw  a  gentleman  turn 
as  pale  as  ashes,  because  an  idol  turned  the  sugar  in 
a  tea-dish  for  his  rival,  and  carelessly  called  the  boy 
to  serve  him,  with    '  Sirrah !  why  don't  you  give 
the  gentleman  the  box  to  please  himself?'     Certain 
it  is,  that  a  very  hopeful  young  man  was  taken  with 
leads  in  his  pockets  below  brieve,  where  he  intended 
to  drown  himself,  because  his  idol  would  wash  the 
dish  in  which  she  had  just  before  drank  tea,  before  she 
would  let  him  use  it. 

''  I  am.  Sir,  a  person  past  being  amorous,  and  do 
not  give  Uiis  information  out  of  envy  or  jealousy;  but 
1  am  a  real  sufferer  by  it.  These  lovers  take  any- 
thing for  tea  and  coffee ;  1  saw  one  yesterday  surfeit 
to  make  his  court,  and  all  his  rivals,  at  the  same  time, 
loud  in  the  commendation  of  liquors  that  went  against 
every  body  in  the  room  that  was  not  in  love.   While 
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tliese  young  fellows  resign  their  stomachs  with  their 
hearts^  and  drink  at  the  idol  in  this  manner^  we  who 
come  to  do  business^  or  talk  politics^   are  utterly 
poisoned.     They  have  also  drams  for  those  who  are 
more  enamourea  than  ordinary;  and  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  such  as  are  too  low  in  constitution  to  ogle 
the  idol  upon  the  strength  of  tea^  to  fluster  themadve* 
with  warmer  liquors :  thus  all  pretenders  advance^  a* 
£Eust  as  they  can^  to  a  fever  or  a  diabetes.     I  most 
repeat  to  you^  that  I  do  not  look  with  an  evil  eje 
upon  the  profit  of  the  idols  or  the  diversions  of  toe 
lovers ;  what  I  hope  from  this  remonstrance^  is  only 
that  we  plain  people  may  not  be  served  as  if  we  wen 
idolaters ;  but  that  iirom  the  time  of  publishing  thii 
in  your  paper^  the  idols  would  mix  ratsbane  on^  Ar 
their  admirers^  and  take  more  care  of  us  who  don't 
love  them. 

-  London,  June  7, 171 1  .**  "  I  am,  SIR, 

R  "  Yours, 

"T.  T." 
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Quid  domini /acient,  undent  ciim  taliafiaretT 

viRG.  KCL.  iu.  10*. 

What  will  not  masters  do,  when  senrants  thus  presume? 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  HAVE  no  small  value  for  your  endeavonn  to 
lay  before  the  world  what  may  escape  their  obier' 
vation,   and  yel  \v\^^  ecRv<i\v.Q^  to  their  serrioc. 
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¥«ia  bave^  I  thinks  succeeded  very  well  on  many  sub- 
jects ;  and  seem  to  have  been  conversant  in  very  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  life.  But  in  the  considerations  of 
numkiud^  as  a  Spectator^  you  should  not  omit  cir- 
cnmstanoes  whidi  relate  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
vorld^  any  more  than  those  which  concern  the  greater. 
Aiere  is  one  thing  in  particular  which  I  wonder  you 
haye  not  touched  upon^  and  that  is^  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners  in  the  servants  of  Great  Britain. 
[am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen  many  nations^ 
hut  have  for  seven  years  last  past  resided  constantly 
■1  London^  or  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  In  this  time 
I  have  contracted  a  numerous  acquaintance  among 
die  best  sort  of  people^  and  have  hardly  found  one 
of  them  happy  in  their  servants.  This  is  matter  of 
great  astonishment  to  foreigners  and  all  such  as  have 
visited  foreign  countries;  especially  since  we  cannot 
but  observe  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
lervants  have  those  privileges  and  advantages  as  in 
England.  They  have  no  where  else  such  plentiful 
diet^  large  wages^  or  indulgent  liberty.  There  is  no 
place  wherein  they  labour  less^  and  yet  where  they 
ire  so  little  respectful^  more  wasteful^more  negligent^ 
or  where  they  so  frequently  change  their  masters. 
To  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure^  the  A^uent 
:obberies  and  losses  which  we  suffer  on  the  high  road 
ind  in  our  own  houses.  That  indeed  which  gives  me 
he  present  thought  of  this  kind  is,  that  a  careless 
pmim  of  mine  has  spoiled  me  the  prettiest  pad  in  the 
rorldj  with  only  riding  him  ten  miles ;  and  I  assure 
rou^  if  I  were  to  make  a  register  of  all  the  horses  I 
lave  known  thus  abused  by  negligence  of  servants^ 
he  number  would  mount  a  regiment.  I  wish  you 
roald  give  us  your  observations^  that  we  may  know 
hOfW  to  treat  these  rogues^  or  that  we  masters  may 
nter  into  measures  to  reform  them.     Pray  give  us 

vol*.  VI.  M 
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a  nieculation  in  general  about  servants,   and  yoa 
make  me 

"  Yours, 

"  May  SO,  1711."  *'  PHILO-BRITANNICUB. 


"  P.  S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention  of  grooms 
in  particular." 


This  honest  gentleman^  who  is  so  desirous  that  I 
should  write  a  satire  upon  grooms,  has  a  great  deal  of 
reason  for  his  resentment ;  and  I  know  no  eyil  whidi 
touches  all  mankind  so  much  as  this  of  the  miabe-i 
haviour  of  servants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly  upon  menp 
servants ;  and  I  can  attribute  the  lioentiquaneas  wbaA 
lias  at  present  prevailed  among  them,  to  nothing  bat 
what  a  hundred  before  me  have  ascribed  it  to,  the 
custom  of  giving  board-wages.     This  one  instanee 
of  false  economy  is  suificient  to  debauch  the  whole 
nation  of  servants,  and  makes  them  as  it  were  but  for 
some  part  of  their  time  in  that  quality.     The?  aie 
either  attending  in  places  where  they  meet  ana  nut 
into  clubs,  or  else,  if  they  wait  at  taverns,  th^  eit 
after  their  masters,  and  reserve  their  wages  for  other 
occasions.     From  hence  it  arises,  that  they  are  bat 
in  a  lower  degree  what  their  masters  themselves  aie; 
and  usually  affect  an  imitation  of  their  manners:  sad 
you  have,  in  liveries,  beans,  fops,  and  coxcombs^  ui 
as  high  perfection  as  among  people  that  keep  equi- 
pages.    It  is  a  common  humour  among  the  retiniK 
of  people  of  quality,  when  they  are  in  their  re¥ei«> 
that  is,  when  they  are  out  of  their  masters'  sights  to 
assume  in  a  humorous  way  the  names  and  titles  ft 
those  whose  liveries  they  wear.     By  which  meaDi     j 
characters  and  distinctions   become  so  £uniliar  to 
them^  that  it  is  to  this^  among  other  causesj  one  may 
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impute  a  bertain  insoknoe  among  our  servants^  that 
they  take  no  notice  of  any  gentleman^  though  they 
louyw  him  erer  so  well^  except  he  is  an  acquaintance 
of  their  master's. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at  liberty 
without  scandu  to  dine^  if  I  think  fit^  at  a  common 
oidinary^  in  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  most  sump- 
twins  himse  of  entertainment. — Falling  in  the  other 
day  at  a  victualling-house  near  the  house  of  peers^ 
I  neord  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the  landlady 
■k  the  bar^  that  my  lord  bishop  swore  he  would 
flnow  her  out  at  window  if  she  did  not  bring  up 
mare  mild  beer,  and  that  my  lord  duke  would  have 
ft  doable  mug  of  purl.  My  surprise  was  increased, 
IB  hearing  loud  and  rustic  voices  speak  and  answer 
to  tesh  other  upon  the  public  affairs,  by  the  names 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  nobility  ;  till  of  a  sud- 
den one  came  running  in^  and  cried  the  house  was 
liniig.  Down  came  all  the  company  together,  and 
sway  I  The  alehouse  was  immediately  filled  with 
dattiour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  marquis  of  such 
a  place,  oil  and  vin^ar  to  such  an  earl,  three  quarts 
to  my  new  lord  for  wetting  his  title/ and  so  forth. 
It  IB  a  thing  too  notorious  to  mention  the  crowds  of 
lemmts^  and  their  insolence,  near  the  courts  of  jus- 
tioe,  and  the  stairs  towards  the  supreme  assembly, 
where  there  is  an  universal  mockery  of  all  order, 
•uoh  riotous  clamour  and  licentious  confusion,  that 
coie  would  tiiink  the  whole  nation  lived  in  jest,  and 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  rule  and  distinction 
mmongus. 

The  next  place  of  resort/wherein  the  servile  world 
are  let  loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  while 
the  gentry  are  at  the  ring.  Hither  people  bring 
their  lacqueys  out  of  state,  and  here  it  is  that  all 
they  say  at  their  tables,  and  act  in  their  houses,  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  town.     There  are  men 

m2 
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of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life ;  and>  mixiiig  with 
these  people  at  their  diyer8ions>  I  have  h«trd  co- 
quettes and  prudes  as  well  rallied,  and  insolence  and 
pride  exposed^  allowing  for  their  wiant  of  edncatioD, 
with  as  much  humour  and  good  sense  as  in  the 
politest  companies.     It  is  a  general  obsenradon,  that 
all  dependents  run  in  some  measure  into  the  mat' 
ners  and  behaviour  of  those  whom  they  serre.    Y«o 
shall  frequently  meet  with  lovers  and  men  of  intrigue 
among  the  lacqueys  as  well  as  at  White's  or  in  the 
side-boxes.     I  remember  some  years  ago  an  instrnw^ 
of  this  kind.     A  footman  to  a  captain  of  the  gnaids 
used  frequently^  when  his  master  was  out  of  the  way, 
to  carry  on  amours  and  make  assignations  in  lui 
master's  clothes.     The  fellow  had  a  very  good  per- 
son^ and  there  are  very  many  women  that  think  i» 
further  than  the  outside  of  a  gentleman:  besides 
which^   he  was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as  tlie 
colond  *  himself:  I  say^  thus  qualified,  the  ftUov 
could  scrawl  billets-doux  so  well^  and  fiimish  a  000^* 
versation  on  the  common  topics,  that  he  had,  as  thejr 
call  it,  a  great  deal  of  good  business  on  his  hands. 
It  happened  one  day,  that,  coming  down  a  tavern 
stairs  in  his  master's  fine  guard-coat  with  a  well- 
dressed  woman  masked,  he  met  the  colonel  ooming 
up  with  other  company ;  but  with  a  ready  assurance 
he  quitted  his  lady,  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Sir> 
I  know  you  have  too  much  respect  for  yourself  to 
cane  me  in  this  honourable  habit.      But  you  see 
there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  and  I  hope  on  that  score 
also,  you  will  put  off  your  anger  till  I  have  told  foo 
all  another  time.'     After  a  little  pause  the  ooIoDel 
cleared  up  his  countenance,  and  with  an  air  of  fami- 
liarity wnispered  his  man  apart,  *  Sirrah,  bring  the 

*  In  the  Spect  in  folio,  and  in  the  edit,  of  1712,  io  Svcthit 
officer  is  styled  both  captain  and  colonel. 
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lady  with  you  to  ask  pardon  for  you :'  then  aloud^ 
'  ijook  to  it.  Will,  I'll  never  forgive  you  else/  The 
iellow  went  back  to  his  mistress,  and  telling  her, 
with  a  load  voice  and  an  oath,  that  was  the  honestest 
fieUow  in  the  world,  conveyed  her  to  a  hackney- 
coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by  servants 
in  the  places  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  the  the- 
atreSy  of  which  masters  are  generally  the  occasions, 
are  too  various  not  to  need  being  resumed  on  another 
occasion. 

R 
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-»  Petite  hinCfJuvenesguet  senesgve, 
Finem  anhno  cerium^  misemque  viatica  canis. 
Cras  kocfiet.    Idem  crasfet.     Q,vad  f  Quad  rnagmm, 
Nempe  eUem  tUmas  T  Sed  citm  lux  aUera  veiatf 
Jam  eras  hestemum  consumpdmut ;  ecce  aSud  cra» 
Egerit  hos  annos,  et  semper  pavliLm  erit  uUrd. 
Nam  quamidsprope  te^  guamvis  temone  tub  uno^ 
Vertentem  sesejrustnt  sectabere  cantkum. 

rKKS.  lAT.  T.  64* 

Pers,  From  thee  both  old  and  young,  with  prafiti  km 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern. 

Conu  Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  a^um, 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay : 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Pers,  But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  much  to  borrow  ? 

Com,  Yes,  sure ;  for  yesterday  was  once  to-morrow. 
That  yesterday  b  gone,  and  nothing  gain*d. 
And  ail  thy  fruitless  days  will  thus  be  drain'd : 
For  thou  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ask, 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  begin  thy  tadc ! 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  are  curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne*er  to  reach  the  first. 

DBTMVf 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  love  ire 
very  numerous^  it  is  my  design^  if  possible,  to  range 
them  under  several  heads^  and  address  myself  to 
them  at  different  times.  The  first  branch  of  thciD} 
to  whose  service  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper^  are  thoie 
that  have  to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  tempers^ 
who  are  for  spinning  out  the  time  of  courtship  to  an 
immoderate  lengthy  without  being  able  either  to  doee 
with  their  lovers  or  to  dismiss  them.  I  have  many 
letters  by  me  fiHeA.  m\)ti  c»m^\a^Ua^n8t  this  lort 
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f  women.  In  one  of  them  no  less  a  man  than  a 
ffother  of  the  coif  *  tells  me^  that  he  began  his  suit 
mtimo  mono  Caroli  secundi,  before  he  had  been  a 
welvemonth  at  the  Temple ;  that  he  prosecuted  it 
ior  many  years  after  he  was  called  to  tne  bar ;  that 
t  piesent  he  is  a  serjeant  at  law;  and^  notwithstand- 
Dg  he  hoped  that  matters  would  have  been  long  since 
rou^t  to  an  issue^  the  fair  one  still  demurs.-— I  am 
o  well  pleased  with  this  gentleman's  phrase^  that  I 
hall  distinguish  this  sect  of  women  by  the  title  of 
lemurrers.  I  find  by  another  letter  trcim  one  who 
alls  Kiyni^lf  Thyrsis/that  his  mistress  has  been  de- 
mming  above  these  seven  years.  But  among  all  my 
laintiro  of  this  nature^  I  most  pity  the  unfortunate 
lulandePy  a  man  of  a  constant  passion  and  plentiful 
ortane^  who  sets  forth  that  the  timorous  and  irreso- 
ste  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  she  is  past  child-bearing, 
(tiepnon  appears  by  his  letter  to  be  a  very  choleric 
jwei,  and  irrevocably  smitten  with  one  that  demurs 
ot  o£  self-interest.  He  tells  me  with  great  passion 
bat  she  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth ;  that  she 
rilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty ;  and  that  he  verily 
eBeves  she  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age^  if  she  can 
ad  her  account  in  another.  I  shall  conclude  this 
amtive  with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hopewell^ 
wry  pleasant  fellow^  who  it  seems  has  at  last  mar- 
led m  Demurrer.  I  must  only  premise^  that  Sam^ 
rko  is  a  very  good  bottle-companion^  has  been  the 
ifcraion  of  his  friends^  upon  account  of  his  passion^ 
ver  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
i|^bty-one. 

•      "  DEAR  SIR, 

^  You  know  very  well  my   passion   for   Mrs. 
Ifartha^  and  what  a  dance  she  has  led  me.  She  took 

*  i.  €•  A  Serjeant  at  law. 
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me  out  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty;,  and  dodged 
with  me  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loived  her  till  ihe 
is  grown  as  gray  as  a  cat^  and  am  with  much  ado 
beonne  the  master  of  her  person^  such  as  it  is  at 
present.  She  is  however  in  my  eye  a  very  diarmiiig 
old  woman.  We  often  lament  that  we  dia  not  nuory 
sooner^  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  her- 
self. You  know  very  well  that  she  would  never  think 
of  me  whilst  she  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.  I  hare 
put  the  date  of  my  passion^  anno  amoris  trigaum 
primoy  instead  of  a  poesy  on  my  wedding  ring.  I  ei- 
pect  you  should  send  me  a  congratulatory  letter,  €r 
if  you  please,  an  epithalamium  upon  this  oocasioik 
**  Mrs.  Martha's  and  yours  eternally, 

''  SAM  HOPEWBIiL." 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world  Ifait 
does  not  only  produce  great  uneasiness  to  prifate 
persons,  but  has  also  a  very  bad  influence  on  die 
public^  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of  denmi^ 
ring,  i&om  two  or  three  reflections  which  I  eamertlj 
recommend  to  the  thoughts  of  my  fair  readers. 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  them  seriously  think  oa 
the  shortness  of  their  time.  Life  is  not  long  eilongk 
for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her  tridcs  in.  A  timonni 
woman  drops  into  ner  grave  before  she  has  dons 
deliberating.  Were  the  aee  of  man  the  same  thst  it 
was  before  the  Flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half  t 
century  to  a  scruple,  and  be  two  or  three  am  n 
demurring.  Had  she  nine  hundred  years  good,  ili* 
might  hold  out  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  befii* 
she  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.  But,  alas !  A^ 
ought  to  play  her  part  in  haste,  when  she  oonsiden 
that  she  is  suddenly  to  quit  the  stage  and  make  mooi 
for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  desire  my  ftnuJc 
readers  to  consider,  that,  as  the  term  of  life  is  short, 
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that  of  beauty  is  mnch  shorter.  The  finest  skin 
wrinkles  in  a  few  years^  and  loses  the  strength  of  its 
oolourings  so  soon  that  we  have  scarce  time  to  admire 
It.  I  might  embellish  this  subject  with  roses  and 
rainbows^  and  several  other  ingenious  conceits^  which 
I  may  possibly  reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  I  would  like- 
wise recommend  to  a  demurrer^  and  that  is^  the  sreat 
danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  she  is  about  three- 
Boare,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her  doubts  and  scruples 
befwe  that  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  latter  spnng^ 
that  sometimes  gets  into  the  blood  of  an  old  woman^ 
and  turns  her  into  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I 
would  therefore  have  the  Demurrer  consider  what  a 
strange  figure  she  will  make^  if  she  chances  to  get 
gyer  all  difficulties^  and  comes  to  a  final  resolution 
in  that  unseasonable  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  understood^  by  any  thing 
I  have  here  said^  to  discourage  that  natural  modesty 
in  the  sex  which  renders  a  retreat  from  the  first 
•pjproaches  of  a  lover  both  &shionable  and  graceful. 
hiL  that  I  intend  ia,  to  advise  them^  when  they  are 
mmpted  by  reason  and  inclination^  to  demur  only 
nt  or  form^  and  so  far  as  decency  requires.    A  vir- 
ions woman  should  reject  the  first  oner  of  marriage^ 
\  a  good  man  does  that  of  a  bishoprick;  but  I  would 
Iviae  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  persist  in 
fdflinff  what  they  secretly  approve.  1  would  in  this 
rdcnlur  propose  the  example  of  Eve  to  all  her 
ighters^  as  Milton  has  represented  her  in  the  fol- 
mg  passage^  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
m,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines  are  to  my 
lent  purpose. 


The  rib  he  form*d  and  fashion*d  with  his  hands ; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature,  grew, 
Man-tike^  but  different  sex ;  so  lovely  fair, 
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That  what  secm*d  fair  in  all  the  world,  seera'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ*d  up,  in  her  contain'd, 
And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unf^t  before : 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  de^§(ht 

She  disappear*d,  and  left  me  dark ;  I  waked 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  fiur  oB^ 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adom*d 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable.     On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  thoi^h  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninformed 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites : 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Heaven  in  her  eye^ 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
I,  overjoy'd,  could  not  forbear  aloud  : 

'  This  turn  hath  made  amends :  Thou  bast  fuUUTd 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  ben^ ! 
Giver  of  all  things  fiur ;  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifU,  nor  enviest.    I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  mysdfl*— 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  though  ^viuely  brought. 
Yet  innocence  and  vii^h  modesty, 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo*d,  and  not  unsought  be  woli, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired,  ^ 

The  more  desirable,  or,  to  say  all,  ') 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seang  me  she  tum*d. 
I  follow'd  her :  she  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 
My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom.— 

PARADISE   LOST,  viil.  4d^— •H* 
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-^Magmu  mne  viribus  ignis 
Incasmmjuril-^ 

viKO.  0E0R6.  iii.  99. 

In  an  the  rage  of  impotent  desire, 

Th^  fed  a  quenchless  flame,  a  frmtless  fire. 

BB  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  consideration  more 
tmd  to  extinguish  inordinate  desires  in  the  soul  of 
,  than  the  notions  of  Plato  and  his  followers  upon 
ibject.  They  tell  us,  that  every  passion  which 
contracted  by  the  soul  during  her  residence 
e  body,  remains  with  her  in  a  separate  state ;  and 
the  soul  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  differs 
lore  than  the  man  does  from  himself  when  he  is 
is  hoase  or  in  open  air.  When,  therefore,  the 
me  passions  in  particular  have  once  taken  root, 
^r«id  themselves  in  the  soul,  they  cleave  to  her 
Mumbly,  and  remain  in  her  for  ever,  after  the  body 
It  off  and  thrown  aside.  As  an  argument  to  con- 
this  their  doctrine,  they  observe,  that  a  lewd 
h^  who  goes  on  in  a  continued  course  of  voluptu- 
egs^  advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous  old 
;  and  that  the  passion  survives  in  the  mind  when 
altogether  dead  in  the  body ;  nay,  that  the  de- 
grows  more  violent,  and,  like  all  other  habits, 
ers  strength  by  age,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
iiwer  of  executing  its  own  purposes.  If,  say  they, 
ool  is  the  most  subject  to  these  passions  at  a  time 
1  she  has  the  least  instigation  from  the  body,  we 
well  suppose  she  will  still  retain  them  when  she 
tirely  divested  of  it.    The  very  substance  of  the 
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8oul  is  festered  with  them ;  the  gangrene  is  gone  too 
£Eir  to  be  ever  cored;  the  inflammation  will  rage  to 
all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore^  say  the  Platonists,  oonfflsts  ihe 
punishment  of  a  voluptuons  man  after  death.  He  is 
tormented  with  desires  which  it  is  impossible  for  hhn 
to  gratify ;  solicited  by  a  passion  that  has  neither 
objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it :  he  lives  in  a  state 
of  invincible  desire  ana  impotence^  and  always  bnrof 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  always  despairs  to  posses. 
It  is  for  this  reason^  says  Plato^  that  the  SGai8<tf  the 
dead  appear  frequently  in  cemeteries^  and  hofer 
about  tne  places  where  their  bodies  are  boiied^  u 
still  hankering  after  their  old  brutal  pleasoresy  and 
desiring  again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave  them  a 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 

S<mie  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  lie 
of  this  Platonic  notion^  so  far  as  it  resards  the  lob- 
sistence  of  our  passions  after  deaths  wiui  great  besnt^ 
and  strength  of  reason.  Plato  indeed  carries  bs 
thought  very  far  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his  opiaka 
of  ghosts  appearing  in  places  of  burial.  Thou^  I 
must  confess^  if  one  did  believe  that  the  depittted 
souls  of  men  and  women  wandered  up  and  down  thae 
lower  r^ons^  and  entertained  themselves  with  the 
sight  of  their  species^  one  could  not  devise  a  moie 
proper  hell  for  an  impure  spirit  than  that  whidi 
Plato  has  touched  upon. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such  a  state  rf 
torments  in  the  description  of  Tantalus^  whoww 
punished  with  the  rage  of  an  eternal  thirsty  and  let 
up  to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil^  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Platonic 
philosophy^  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  of  man,  int» 
beautiful  allegories^  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Mosii 
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gives  lis  the  punishment  of  a  voluptuary  after  deaths 
not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  speaidng  of: 

^  Lucent  gemalffnu  akis' 
Awreafvicra  tons,  epulaque  ante  ora  jxirata 
Mexico  luxu :  Furiarum  nuunmajuxtd 
Accubat,  et  numilnu  prt^ibet  contingere  mensas ; 
£xmrgUquefacem  attoUent,  atque  intonat  ore. 

JBN.  vi.  603. 

They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  display *d; 

And  genial  feasts  with  regal  pomp  are  made : 

The  queen  of  Furies  by  their  side  is  set, 

And  snatches  from  thdr  mouths  th*  untasted  meat ; 

Which,  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears, 

Tosong  her  torch,  and  thundering  in  their  ^rs. 

DRYDEK. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity  of  this  my 

■peculation,  which  otherwise  may  lose  me  several  of 

my  polite  readers,  I  shall  translate  a  story  that  has 

been  quoted  upon  another  occasion  by  one  of  the 

noet  learned  men  of  the  present  age,  as  I  find  it  in 

he  original.    The  reader  will  see  it  is  not  foreign  to 

tf  present  subject,  and  I  dare  say  will  think  it  a 

rely  representation  of  a  person  lying  under  the  tor- 

ents  of  such  a  kind  of  tantalism,  or  Platonic  hell, 

that  which  we  have  now  under  consideration. 

ODflieur  Pontignan,  speaking  of  a  love-adventure 

it  happened  to  him  in  the  country,  gives  the  fol- 

dng  account  of  it  *. 

'  when  I  was  in  the  country  last  summer,  I  was  often 

ompany  with  a  couple  of  charming  women,  who 

all  the  wit  and  beauty  one  could  desire  in  female 

ponions,  with  a  dash  of  coquetry  that  from  time 

ne  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable  torments.  I 

after  my  way,  m  love  with  both  of  them,  and  had 

lie  substance  of  the  story  here  paraphrased,  is  taken  from  a 
ook  entitled  *  Academic  Galante,*  printed  at  Paris  and  in 
i  In  1682,  and  afterwards  at  Amst.  in  1708.  See  that  edit. 
;  and  first  Dutch  edit.  p.  160. 

.  vr.  N 
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such  frequent  opportunities  of  pleading  my  paauon 
to  them  when  they  were  asunder^  that  I  had  reason 
to  hope  for  particular  favours  from  each  of  them.  As  I 
was  walking  one  evening  in  my  chamber  with  nothing 
about  me  but  my  night-gown^  they  both  came  into 
my  room^  and  told  me  they  had  a  very  pleasant  trick 
to  put  upon  a  gentleman  that  was  in  the  same  house, 
provided  I  would  bear  a  part  in  it.     Upon  this  they 
told  me  such  a  plausible  story,  that  I  laughed  at  thdr 
contrivance,  and  agreed  to  do  whatever  they  should 
require  of  me.    They  immediately  began  to  swaddle 
me  up  in  my  night-gown,  with  long  pieces  of  lin^, 
which  they  folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in 
above  a  nundred  yards  of  swathe.     My  anus  weie 
pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs  closed  together  hj 
so  many  wrappers  one  over  another,  that  I  lodged 
like  an  .^Egyptian  munmiy.     As  I  stood  bolt  uprudit 
upon  one  ena  in  this  antique  figure,  one  of  the  la&s 
burst  out  a  laughing.    '  And  now,  Pontignan,'  «ayi 
she,  ^  we  intend  to  perform  the  promise  that  we  tod 
you  have  extorted  from  each  of  us.     You  have  often 
asked  the  favour  of  us,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  a  better 
bred  cavalier  than  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed  to  ladies 
that  desire  it  of  you.'     After  having  stood  a  fit  rf 
laughter,  I  begged  them  to  uncase  me,  and  do  vith 
me  what  they  pleased.  ^  No,  no,'  say  they,  *  we  like 
you  very  well  as  you  are  ;*  and  upon  that  wdered 
me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses,  and  put  to 
bed  in  all  my  swaddles.  The  room  was  lighted  up  o& 
all  sides,  and  I  was  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair 
of  sheets,  with  my  head,  which  was  iudeed  the  only 
part  I  could  move,  upon  a  very  hish  pillow:  thw 
was  no  sooner  done,  but  my  two  remale  friends  came 
into  bed  to  me  in  their  finest  night-clothes.   You 
may  easily  guess  at  the  condition  of  a  man  that  saw  a 
couple  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  un- 
drest  and  a-bed  ^vith  him,  without  b^ing  able  to  stir 
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hand  or  foot.  I  begged  them  to  release  me^  and 
stm^led  all  I  could  to  get  loose^  which  I  did  with  so 
much  violence^  that  about  midnight  they  both  leaped 
eat  of  the  bed,  crying  out  they  were  undone.  But 
geeing  me  safe,  they  took  their  posts  again,  and  re- 
newed their  raillery.  Finding  all  my  prayers  and  en- 
deavours were  lost,  I  composed  myself  as  well  as  I 
ooald,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  not  unbind 
me,  I  would  fall  asleep  between  them,  and  by  that 
means  disgrace  them  for  ever.  But,  alas !  this  was 
impossible ;  could  I  have  been  disposed  to  it,  they 
wtnild  have  prevented  me  by  several  little  ill-natured 
cuesses  and  endearments  which  they  bestowed  upon 
me.  As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  womankind,  I 
would  not  pass  such  another  night  to  be  master  of 
the  whole  sex.  My  reader  will  doubtless  be  curious 
to  know  what  became  of  me  the  next  morning.  Why 
truly  my  bed-fellows  left  me  about  an  hour  before 
day,  ana  told  me,  if  I  would  be  good  and  lie  still,  they 
woald  send  somebody  to  take  me  up  as  soon  as  it  was 
time  for  me  to  rise.  Accordingly  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe  me. 
I  bore  all  this  very  patiently,  being  resolved  to  takte 
my  revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  mea- 
■nres  with  them  as  soon  as  I  was  at  liberty ;  but  upon 
asking  my  old  woman  what  was  become  of  the  two 
kdies,  she  told  me  she  believed  they  were  by  tliat 
time  within  sight  of  Paris,  for  that  they  went  away 
in  a  coach  and  six  before  five  o'clock  in  tne  morning." 
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Infuncuignemqueruunt:  amor  omnibus  idem, 

▼IB.G.  ojH>Ko.  m.  844. 

— Th^  rush  into  the  ilame ; 
For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the  same. 

DETDIir. ' 

Though  the  subject  I  am  now  going  upon  would  be 
much  more  properly  the  foundation  of  a  comedy^ 
I  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  circumstances  whidi 
pleased  me  in  the  account  a  young  lady  eave  me  of 
the  loves  of  a  femily  in  town,  which  shall  be  name- 
less ; .  or  rather,  for  the  better  sound  and  elevatioii 
of  the  history,  instead  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Such-a-oney  I 
shall  call  them  by  feigned  names.  Without  fdrtfaer 
preface,  you  are  to  know,  that  within  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  Westminster  lives  the  Lady  Honoria,  a 
widow  about  the  age  of  forty,  of  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion, gay  temper,  and  elegant  person.  She  dreflses 
a  little  too  much  like  a  girl,  affects  a  childish  fond- 
ness in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  sometimes  a  prettr 
suUenness  in  the  leaning  of  her  head,  and  now  and 
then  a  down-cast  of  her  eyes  on  her  £ui.  Neither 
her  imagination  nor  her  health  would  ever  give  her 
to  know  that  she  is  turned  of  twenty ;  but  that  in 
the  midst  of  these  pretty  softnesses,  and  airs  of  deli- 
cacy and  attraction,  she  has  a  tall  daughter  within  a 
fortnight  of  fifteen,  who  impertinently  comes  into 
the  room,  and  towers  so  much  towards  woman,  that 
her  mother  is  always  checked  by  her  presence,  and 
every  charm  of  Honoria  droops  at  the  entrance  of 
Flavia.  The  agreeable  Flavia  would  be  what  she  ia 
not,  as  well  as  her  mother  Honoria ;  but  all  their 
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beholders  are  more  partial  to  an  aifectation  of  what 
B  person  is  growing  up  to^  than  of  what  has  been 
already  enjoyed,  and  is  gone  for  ever.  It  is  there- 
fore allowed  to  Flavia  to  look  forward  but  not  to 
Honoria  to  look  back.  Flavia  is  no  way  dependent 
on  her  mother  with  relation  to  her  fortune,  for  which 
reason  they  live  almost  upon  an  equality  in  conversa- 
tion; and  as  Honoria  has  given  Flavia  to  under- 
stand, that  it  is  ill-bred  to  be  always  calling  mother, 
Flavia  is  as  well  pleased  never  to  be  called  child. 
It  happens  by  this  means,  that  these  ladies  are  gene- 
rally rivals  in  all  places  where  they  appear ;  and  the 
trards  mother  and  daughter  never  pass  between  them 
bat  out  of  spite.  Flavia  one  night  at  a  play  ob- 
serving Honoria  draw  the  eyes  of  several  in  the  pit, 
called  to  a  lady  who  sat  by  ner,  and  bid  her  ask  her 
mother  to  lend  her  her  knuff-box  for  one  moment. 
Another  time,  when  a  lover  of  Honoria  was  on  his 
knees  beseechii^  the  favour  to  kiss  her  hand,  Flavia, 
rushing  into  the  room,  kneeled  down  by  him  and 
asked  blessing.  Several  of  these  contradictory  acts 
of  duty  have  raised  between  them  such  a  coldness, 
that  they  generally  converse  when  they  are  in  mix- 
ed company  by  way  of  talking  at  one  another,  and 
not  to  one  another.  Honoria  is  ever  complaining 
of  a  certain  sufficiency  in  the  young  women  of  this 
age^  who  assume  to  tnemselves  an  authority  of  car- 
xying  all  things  before  them  as  if  they  were  pos- 
sessors of  the  esteem  of  mankind,  and  all  who  were 
bat  a  year  before  them  in  the  world  were  neglected 
or  deceased.  Flavia,  upon  such  a  provocation,  is 
sore  to  observe  that  there  are  people  who  can  resign 
nothing,  and  know  not  how  to  give  up  what  they 
know  they  cannot  hold ;  that  there  are  those  who 
wiU  not  allow  youth  their  follies,  not  because  they 
are  themselves  past  them,  but  because  they  love  to 
continue  in  them.     These  beauties  rival  each  other 

n3 
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OD  all  occasions^  not  that  they  have  always  had  the 
same  lovers^  but  each  has  kept  up  a  vanity  to  show 
the  other  the  charms  of  her  lover.  Dick  Ciastin 
and  Tom  Tulip^  among  many  others^  have  of  late 
been  pretenders  in  this  fieanily:  Dick  to  Honoriay 
Tom  to  Flavia.  Dick  is  the  only  surviving  beau  of 
the  last  age^  and  Tom  almost  the  only  one  that  keeps 
up  that  order  of  men  in  this. 

I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  little  circumstance  of 
a  conversation  of  the  four  lovers  with  the  spirit  in 
which  the  young  lady  I  had  my  account  from>  re- 
presented It  at  a  visit  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
present ;  but  it  seems  Dick  Crastin^  the  admirer  of 
Honoria^  and  Tom  Tulip^  the  pretender  to  Flavia, 
were  purposely  admitted  together  by  the  ladies^  that 
each  mieht  show  the  other  that  her  lover  had  the 
superiority  in  the  accomplishments  of  that  sort  of 
creature  whom  the  sillier  part  of  women  call  a  fine 
gentleman.     As  this  age  has  a  much  more  gross  taste 
in  courtship^  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else^  than  the 
last  had^  these  gentlemen  are  instances  of  it  in  their 
different  manner  of  application.    Tulip  is  ever  mak- 
ing allusions  to  the  vigour  of  his  person^  the  sinewy 
force  of  his  make ;  while  Grastin  professes  a  wary 
observation  of  the  turns  of  his  mistress's  mind^-^ 
Tulip  gives  himself  the  air  of  a  resistless  ravisher^ 
Crastin  practises  that  of  a  skilful  lover.     Poetry  is 
the  inseparable  property  of  every  man  in  love ;  and 
as  men  of  wit  write  verses  on  those  occasions^  the 
rest  of  the  world  repeat  the  verses  of  others.    These 
servants  of  the  ladies  were  used  to  imitate  their 
manner  of  conversation^  and  allude  to  one  another, 
rather  than  interchange  discourse  in  what  they  said 
when  they  met.     Tulip  the  other  day  seized  his 
mistress's  hand^  and  repeated,  out  of  Ovid's  Art  rf 
Love, 
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*T!8 1  can  in  soft  battles  pass  the  night, 
Tet  rise  next  morning  vigorous  for  the  fight, 
Fresh  as  the  day,  and  active  as  the  light 

Upon  hearing  tliis^  Crastin^  with  an  air  of  defer* 
]iee>  played  with  Honoria's  fan  and  repeated^ 

Sedley  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art, 

Tliat  can,  with  a  resistless  charm,  impart 

The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart : 

Baise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire, 

Between  declining  virtue  and  desire, 

1111  the  poor  vanquish*d  maid  dissolves  away 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day  *. 

When  Crastin  had  uttered  these  verses  with  a 
endemesB  which  at  once  spoke  passion  and  respect^ 
fooBoriA  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  Flavia^  as  exult* 
tg  in  the  elegance  of  Crastin's  courtship^  and  up- 
niding  her  with  the  homeliness  of  Tulip's.  Tuhp 
ndergtood  the  reproach^  and  in  return  began  to 
pplaud  the  wisdom  of  old  amorous  gentlemen^  who 
miied  their  mistress's  imagination  as  far  as  possible 
!iMn  what  they  had  long  themselves  forgot^  and  ended 
is  discourse  with  a  sly  commendation  of  the  doctrine 
r  Platonic  love ;  at  the  same  time  he  ran  over^  with 
bo^ungeye^  Crastin's  thin  legs^  meagre  looks^  and 
xure  body.  The  old  gentleman  immediately  left  the 
mm  with  some  disorder^  and  the  conversation  fell 
post  untimely  passion^  after-love^  and  unseasonable 
(mth.  Tulip  sung^  danced^  moved  before  the  glass^ 
id  his  mistress  half  a  minuet^  hummed 

Celia  the  £ur,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen  ! 

rhen  there  came  a  servant  with  a  letter  to  him^  which 
ras  as  follows : 

•  These  verses  on  Sir  Charles  Sedley  are  fronj  Lord  Rochester's 
oiitation  of  Horace,  1  Sat.  x. 
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'SIR, 

'  I  UNDERSTAND  verv  wcll  what  yoa  meant  by 
your  mention  of  Platonic  love.  I  shall  be  slad  to 
meet  you  immediately  in  Hyde-park,  or  behina  Mon- 
tague house,  or  attend  you  to  Barn-elms,  or  any  other 
fashionable  place  that's  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  die  in, 
that  you  shall  appoint  for, 

'  SIB, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant. 

*  RICHARD  CRASTIN.' 

Tulip's  colour  changed  at  the  reading  of  this  epis' 
tie ;  for  which  reason  his  mistress  snatched  it  to  read 
the  contents.     While  she  was  doing  so.  Tulip  went 
away ;  and  the  ladies  now  agreeing  in  a  common  cala- 
mity, bewailed  together  the  danger  of  their  loven. 
They  inunediately  undressed  to  go  out,  and  took 
hackneys  to  prevent  mischief:  but,  after  alarming  iH 
parts  of  the  town,  Crastin  was  found  by  his  wiooir 
m  his  pumps  at  Hyde-park,  which  appointment 
Tulip  never  kept,  but  made  his  escape  into  the 
country.     Flavia  tears  her  hair  for  his  inglorious 
safety,  curses  and  despises  her  charmer,  is  fiJIen 
in  love  with  Crastin :  which  is  the  first  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Rival  Mother. 

R 
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—  Cinvm€B  ^mtpi  disseniire  videntuVf 
Poacentet  vario  mtJtiiin  diversa  pakUo, 
Ovid  dan?  Quid  non  dem  ?^ 

HOR.  xpiST.  ii.  2.  61r 

IMITATED. 

—What  would  you  have  me  do, 
When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two  ?— 
One  Ukes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg ; 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast,  an  egg ; 
Haxd  ta^  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests. 

ropi. 

I^NKKINO  over  the  late  packets  of  letters  which  have 
tea  sent  to  me,  I  found  the  following  one : 

^'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Your  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea-equipage ;  and 

f  servant  knows  my  humour  so  well,  that  calling 

'  my  breakfeust  this  morning,  it  being  past  my  usual 

ir,  she  answered,  the  Spectator  was  not  yet  come 

;  but  that  the  tea-kettle  boiled  and  she  expected  it 

ry  moment.   Having  thus  in  part  signified  to  you 

esteem  and  veneration  which  1  have  for  you,  I 

It  put  you  in  mind  of  the  catalogue  of  books 

ch  you  have  promised  to  recommend  to  our  sex ; 

have  deferred  furnishing  my  closet  with  authors, 

I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular,  being 

daily  disciple  and  humble  servant. 

"  CEONORA." 
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In  answer  to  my  fair  disciple^  whom  I  am  very 
proud  of^  I  must  acquaint  her  and  the  rest  of  my 
readers^  that  since  I  have  called  out  for  help  in  my 
catalogue  of  a  lady's  library^  I  have  received  many 
letters  upon  that  head^  some  of  which  I  shall  give  an 
account  of. 

In  the  first  class^  I  shall  take  notice  of  those  whidi 
come  to  me  from  eminent  booksellers^  who  every  one 
of  them  mention  with  respect  the  authors  they  have 
printed^  and  consequently  have  an  eye  to  thenr  own 
advantage  more  than  to  that  of  the  ladies.  One 
tells  me^  that  he  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  ftr 
women  to  have  true  notions  of  right  and  equity^  and 
that  therefore  they  cannot  peruse  a  better  book  thsi 
Dalton's  CountryJiistice.  Another  thinks  they  can- 
not be  without  The  Complete  Jockey.  A  thirds  ob- 
serving the  curiosity  and  aesire  of  prying  into  seoetib 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sex^  ib  cf 
opinion  this  female  inclination^  if  well  directed^  myit 
turn  very  much  to  their  advantage^  and  therenre 
recommends  to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelatiooi. 
A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned  truths  that 
a  lady  cannot  be  thoroughly  accomplished  who  lias 
not  read  The  Secret  Treaties  and  Negociations  of  the 
Marshal  d'Estrades.  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson^  junior^  ii 
of  opinion^  that  Bayle's  Dictionary  might  be  of  veqr 
great  use  to  the  ladies^  in  order  to  make  them  gene* 
r£d  scholars.  Another^  whose  name  I  have  forgotten 
thinks  it  highly  proper  that  every  woman  with  chiU 
should  read  Mr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism: 
as  another  is  very  importunate  with  me  to  recom- 
mend to  all  my  female  readers  The  Finishing  Strdce; 
being  a  Vindication  of  the  Patriarchal  Scheme^  &c 

In  the  second  class^  I  shall  mention  books  which 
are  recommended  by  husbands,  if  I  may  behcvc  the 
writers  of  them.     Whether  or  no  they  are  real  hus- 
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ands  or  personated  ones^  I  cannot  tell;  but  the 
OjolcB  they  recommend  are  as  follow : — ^A  Paraphrase 
1  the  History  of  Susannah.  Rules  to  keep  Lent. 
lie  Christian's  Overthrow  prevented.  A  Dissuasive 
tun  the  Play-house.  The  Virtues  of  Camphire,  with 
directions  to  make  Camphire  Tea.  The  Pleasures  of 
Country  Life.  The  Government  of  the  Tongue, 
k.  letter,  dated  from  Cheapside,  desires  me  that  I 
void  advise  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves 
listresses  of  Wingate's  Arithmetic,  and  concludes 
ith  a  Postcript,  that  he  hopes  I  will  not  forget  The 
Smintess  of  Kent's  Receipts. 
I  may  reckon  the  ladies  themselves  as  a  third  class 
inong  these  my  correspondents  and  privy-counsel« 
m.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  I  am  advised  to 
lace  Pharamond  at  the  head  of  my  catalc^e,  and, 
'  I  think  proper,  to  give  the  second  place  to  Cas- 
tndra*.  Coquetilla  begs  me  not  to  thiiik  of  nailing 
mnen  upon  their  knees  with  manuals  of  devotion, 
or  of  scorching  their  faces  with  books  of  house* 
'ifory.  Florella  desires  to  know  if  there  are  any 
oqks  written  s^inst  prudes,  and  entreats  me,  if  there 
re,  to  give  them  a  place  in  my  library.  Plays  of  all 
xts  have  their  several  advocates :  All  for  Love  is 
lentioned  in  above  fifteen  letters ;  Sophonisba,  or 
lannibal's  Overthrow,  in  a  dozen ;  The  innocent 
kdultery  is  likewise  highly  approved  of:  Mithridates, 
(jBg  of  Pontus,  has  many  friends ;  Alexander  the 
sfareat  and  Aurengezebe  have  the  same  number  of 
noioes ;  but  Theodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  car- 
ies it  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such  books  aa 
have  been  proposed  by  men  of  learning,  and  those 

'  •  Two  celebrated  French  Romances,  written  by  M.  La  CaU 
P^cde. 
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who  appear  competent  judges  of  this  matter;  and 
must  nere  take  occasion  to  thank  A.  B.  whoever  it 
is  that  conceals  himself  under  those  two  letters,  hr 
his  advice  upon  this  subject.  But^  as  I  find  the  work 
I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  difficulty  I  shall  defer 
the  executing  of  it  till  I  am  further  acquainted  with 
the  thoughts  of  my  judicious  contemponiTieSy  and 
have  time  to  examine  the  several  books  they  ofer  t» 
me :  being  resolved^  in  an  affair  of  this  moment  t» 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution. 

In  the  meanwhile^  as  I  have  taken  the  ladies  mider 
my  particular  care^  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  find 
out  in  the  best  authors^  ancient  and  modem,  nidi 
passages  as  may  be  for  their  use^  and  endeavour  to 
accommodate  them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their  taste;  nit 
questioning  but  the  valuable  part  of  the  sex  will 
easily  pardon  me^  if  from  time  to  time  I  lan^  it 
those  bttle  vanities  and  follies  which  appear  in  tlie 
behaviour  of  some  of  them,  and  whicn  are  more 
proper  for  ridicule  than  a  serious  censure.    Moit 
books  being  calculated  for  male  readers,  and  gene- 
rally written  with  an  eye  to  men  of  learning,  makes 
a  work  of  this  nature  the  more  necessary ;  besidef, 
I  am  the  more  encouraged,  because  I  flatter  mytdf 
that  I  see  the  sex  daily  improving  by  these  my  meoh 
lations.     My  fair  readers  are  alreaay  deeper  scnobn 
than  the  beaux.   I  could  name  some  of  them  who  talk 
much  better  than  several  gentleman  that  make  a 
figure  at  Will's ;  and,  as  I  fiequently  receive  letten 
from  the  fine  ladies  and  pretty  fellows,  I  cannot  but 
observe  that  the  former  are  superior  to  the  otheriy  not 
only  in  the  sense  but  in  the  spellii^.  This  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  female  world,  and  keep 
them  from  being  charmed  by  those  empty  ooxoombi 
that  have  hitherto  been  admired  among  the  womeB» 
though  laughed  at  among  the  men. 
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I  am  credibly  infonned  that  Tom  Tattle  passes  for 
impertinent  fellow,  that  Will  Trippct  begins  to  be 
ok^,  and  that  Frank  Smoothly  himself  is  within  a 
mth  of  a  coxcomb,  in  case  I  think  fit  to  continue 
is  paper.  For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  business  in  some 
iasure  to  detect  such  as  would  lead  astray  weak 
nds  by  their  false  pretences  to  wit  and  judgement, 
motur  and  gallantry,  I  shall  not  fail  to  lend  the  best 
jhts  I  am  able  to  the  fair  sex  for  the  continuation  of 
pte  discoveries. 
L 
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—  Sp(Uio  brevi 
Spem  loi^m  rexces :  dum  loqidmury  fugerit  invida 
JBias :  carpe  diemt  qudm  minimum  credula  postero. 

Hoa.  OD.  i.  11.  6. 

Thy  lengthen*d  hope  with  prudence  bound, 

Proportion'd  to  the  flying  hour : 
While  thus  we  talk  in  careless  ease. 

Our  envious  minutes  wing  thdr  flight ; 
Then  swift  the  fleeting  pleasure  seize, 

Nor  trust  to-morrow's  doubtful  light. 

FRANCIS. 

til  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  saith 

a,  and  yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what 

with.     Our  lives,  says  he,  arc  spent  either  in 

nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to  the  pur- 

t  in  4ping  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.     We 

rays  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting 

leh  there  would  be  no  end  of  them.     That 

milosopher  has  described  our  inconsistency 

VI.  o 
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with  ourselves  in  this  particular^  by  all  those  ▼arious 
turns  of  expression  and  thought  which  are  peculiar 
to  his  writings. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  inconaisteiit 
with  itself  in  a  point  that  bears  some  affinity  to  the 
former.     Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  snortness 
of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  every  period  of  it 
at  an  end.     The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to 
be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make  up  an  estate,  then 
to  arrive  at  honours,  then  to  retire.     Thus,  althon^ 
the  whole  of  life  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short, 
the  several  divisions  of  it  appear  long  and  tedious. 
We  are  for  lengthening  our  span  in  general,  hot 
would  fain  contract  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofled. 
The  usurer  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all 
the  time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present 
moment  and  next  quarter-day.   The  politician  would 
be  contented  to  lose  three  years  in  his  life,  could  he 
place  things  in  the  posture  which  he  fandes  they 
wUl  stand  in  after  such  a  revolution  of  time.    The 
lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of  his  existence  all 
the  moments  that  are  to  pass  away  before  the  happy 
meeting.     Thus,  as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  sh^a 
be  very  glad,  in  most  parts  of  our  lives,  that  it  ran 
much  faster  than  it  does.     Several  hours  of  the  day 
hang  upon  our  hands,  nay  we  wish  away  whole  years: 
and  travel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled 
with  many  wild  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would 
fain  hurrv  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at  those  several 
little  settlements  or  imaginary  points  of  rest  which 
are  dispersed  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them 
are  mere  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are  neither  filled 
with  pleasure  nor  business.  I  do  not  however  in* 
elude  in  this  calculation  the  life  of  those  men  who 
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are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs^  but  of  those  only 
who  are  not  always  engaged  in  scenes  of  action ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  an  unacceptable  piece  of 
service  to  these  persons,  if  I  point  out  to  them  cer- 
tain methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  spaces  of 
life.  The  methods  I  shall  propose  to  them  are  as 
follow. 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most 
general  acceptation  of  the  word.  That  particular 
scheme  whidL  comprehends  the  social  virtues,  may 
give  employment  to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and 
find  a  man  in  business  more  than  the  most  active 
station  of  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  relievo  the 
needy,  comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.  A  man  has 
frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of 
a  party ;  of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  de- 
serving man ;  of  softening  the  envious,  quieting  the 
angry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced ;  which  are  all 
of  them  employments  suited  to  a  reasonable  nature, 
and  bring  great  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  can 
busy  himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find  em- 
ployment for  those  retired  hours  in  which  wc  are 
altogether  left  to  ourselves,  and  destitute  of  company 
and  conversation;  I  mean,  that  intercourse  and  com- 
munication which  every  reasonable  creature  ought 
to  maintain  with  the  great  Author  of  his  being.  The 
man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine 
presence,  keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per, and  enjoys  every  moment  the  satisfiiction  of 
thinking  himself  in  company  with  his  dearest  and 
best  of  friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him : 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  thoughts 
and  passions  are  the  most  busied  at  such  hours  when 
those  of  other  men  are  the  most  unactivc.     He  no 
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sooner  steps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  bums 
^vith  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the 
consciousness  of  that  Presence  which  every  where 
surrounds  him ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its 
fears,  its  sorrows,  its  apprehensions,  to  the  great  Sup- 
porter of  its  existence. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  necessity  of  a  man's 
being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have  sometning  to  do; 
but  if  we  consider  further,  that  the  exercise  of  virtue 
is  not  only  an  amusement  for  the  time  it  lasts,  but 
that  its  inlBuence  extends  to  those  parts  of  our  exist- 
ence which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  our  whole 
eternity  is  to  take  its  colour  from  those  hours  whid 
we  here  employ  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument 
redoubles  upon  us  for  putting  in  practice  this  metkod 
of  passing  away  our  time. 

when  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improve, 
and  has  opportunities  of  turning  it  all  to  good  ae- 
count,  what  shall  we  think  of  him  if  he  suffers  riine- 
tecn  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  employs  even 
the  twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  disadvantage  ?  But,  be- 
cause the  mind  cannot  be  always  in  its  fervours,  nw 
strained  up  to  a  pitch  of  \'irtue,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
out  proper  employments  for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method,  therefore,  that  I  would  propose 
to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful  and  innocent 
diversions.  I  must  confess  I  think  it  is  below  reJt- 
sonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  conversant  in  such 
diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing 
else  to  recommend  them  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in 
them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus 
much  to  say  for  itself,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  I 
think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  best 
sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuf- 
fling and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  con- 
versation but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phnue^ 
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and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of  black  or  red  spots 
ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Woidd  not  a 
man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species  complaining 
that  life  is  short  ? 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the 
most  noble  and  useful  entertainments^  were  it  under 
proper  regulations. 

But  the  mii^d  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably  as 
in  the  conversation  of  a  well-chosen  friend.  There  is 
indeed  no  blessing  of  life  that  is  any  way  comparable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend. 
It  eases  and  unloads  the  mind^  clears  and  improves 
the  understandings  engenders  thoughts  and  know* 
ledge^  animates  virtue  and  good  resolutions^  sooths 
and  allays  the  passions^  and  finds  employment  for 
most  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  person, 
one  would  endeavour  after  a  more  general  conversa- 
tion with  such  as  are  able  to  entertain  and  improve 
those  with  whom  they  converse,  which  are  quafitica- 
tions  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

ITiere  are  many  other  useful  amusements  of  life 
which  one  would  endeavour  to  multiply,  that  one 
might  on  all  occasions  have  recourse  to  something, 
rawer  than  suffer  the  mind  te  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift 
with  any  passion  that  chances  to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  of  music,  painting,  or  ar- 
chitecture, is  like  one  that  has  another  sense,  when 
compared  with  such  as  have  no  relish  of  those  arts. 
The  florist,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the  husband- 
man, when  they  are  only  as  accomplishments  to  the 
man  of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life, 
and  many  ways  useful  to  those  who  are  possessed  of 
them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is  none  so 
proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  spaces  as  the  reading  of 
useful  and  entertaining  authors.  But  this  I  shall  only 
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touch  upon,  beqause  it  in  some  measure  interferes 
with  the  third  method,  which  I  shall  propose  in 
another  paper  for  the  employment  of  our  dead  un- 
active  hours,  and  which  I  shall  only  mention  in  ge- 
neral to  be  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
L 
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—  Hoc  est 
Vivere  bis,  vitajyosse  jniorefniL 

MART.  EP.  X.  S3. 

The  present  joys  of  life  we  doubly  taste, 
By  looking  back  with  pleasure  to  the  past. 

The  last  method  which  I  proposed  in  my  Saturdays 
paper,  for  filling  up  those  empty  spaces  of  life  whidi 
are  so  tedious  and  burthensome  to  idle  people,  is  the 
employing  ourselves  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  1 
remember  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain  mineral, 
tells  us,  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in 
the  study  of  it,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge 
of  all  its  qualities.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not 
a  single  science,  or  any  branch  of  it,  that  might  not 
furnish  a  man  with  business  for  life,  though  it  were 
much  longer  than  it  is. 

I  shall  not  here  engage  on  those  beaten  subjects 
of  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  nor  of  the  pleasure 
and  perfection  it  gives  the  mind,  nor  on  the  methods 
of  attaining  it,  nor  recommend  any  particular  branch 
of  it ;  all  wliich  hoxQ  been  the  topics  of  many  other 
writers:  but  sliall  indulge  myself  in  a  speculation 
that  is  more  uncommon,  and  may  therefore  perhaps 
be  more  entertaining. 
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I  have  before  shown  how  the  unemployed  parts  of 
life  appear  long  and  tedious,  and  shall  here  endeavour 
to  show  how  those  parts  of  life  which  are  exercised 
in  study,  reading,  and  the  pursuits  of  knowledge^  are 
long^  but  not  tedious,  and  by  that  means  discover  a 
method  of  lengthening  our  lives,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  turning  all  the  parts  of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  '  That  we  get  the  idea  of 
time  or  duration,  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas 
which  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds :  that,  for 
this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly  without  dreaming, 
we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  length  of  it 
whilst  we  sleep ;  and  that  the  moment  wherein  we 
leave  off  to  think,  till  the  moment  we  begin  to  think 
again,  seems  to  have  no  distance/  To  which  the 
author  adds,  ^  and  so  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to 
a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep 
only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation  and  the 
succession  of  others;  and  we  see,  that  one  who  fixes 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take 
but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass 
in  his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest 
eontemplation,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter 
than  it  is.' 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further,  and  consider 
a  man  as  on  one  side,  shortening  his  time  by  thinking 
on  nothing,  or  but  a  few  things ;  so,  on  the  other,  as 
lengthening  it,  by  employing  his  thoughts  on  many 
subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and  constant 
succession  of  ideas.  Accordingly,  Monsieur  Male- 
branche,  in  his  Inquiry  after  Truth,  which  was  pub- 
lished several  years  before  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,  tells  us,  ^  that  it  is  possible 
some  creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as  long  as  we 
do  a  thousand  years;  or  look  upon  that  space  of 
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duration  which  we  call  a  minute^  as  an  hour,  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  whole  age.' 

This  ni>tiifn  of  3Ionsieiir  Maiebranche  is  capable 
of  some  little  explanaticm  from  what  I  have  quoted 
out  of  ^Ir.  Locke ;  for  if  our  notion  of  time  is  pro- 
duced by  our  reflecting  <m  the  succession  of  ideoB  in 
our  mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  infinitely  aoofr- 
lerated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow  that  diifoent  be- 
ings may  have  different  notions  of  the  same  parts  rf 
duration,  according  as  their  ideas,  which  we  suppoBe 
are  equally  distinct  in  each  of  them,  follow  one  an- 
other in  a  greater  or  less  di^ree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  £unous  passage  in  the  Alcoran^  whidi 
looks  as  if  Alahomet  had  been  possessed  of  the  no- 
tion we  are  now  speaking  of.  It  is  there  said,  thit 
the  Angel  Gabriel  took  Slahomct  out  of  his  bed  one 
morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in  the  seven 
heavens,  in  paradise,  and  in  hell,  which  the  pro^iet 
t«)ok  a  distinct  view  of;  and,  after  hailing  held  nineU 
thi>usand  conferences  with  Grod,  wos  brought  back 
diznin  to  his  bed.  All  this,  savs  the  Alcoran,  was 
tnmsacted  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  that  Mahomet 
at  im  return  foimd  his  bed  still  ^-arm,  and  took  np 
an  earthen  pitcher,  which  i^'as  thrown  down  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  Angel  Grabriel  carried  him  awar^ 
before  the  ^\-ate^  was  all  spilt*. 

There  is  a  ver}-  pretty  story  in  the  Turkish  Tales, 
which  relates  to  this  passage  of  that  famous  impostor, 
and  bears  some  aifinity  to  the  subject  we  are  now 
upon.  A  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  infidel,  used 
to  laugh  at  this  circumstance  in  ^lahomet's  life,  as 
what  was  altogether  impossible  and  absurd :  but  con- 
versing one  day  ^\'ith  a  great  doctor  in  the  law,  wlio 

*  Tlie  Sptvt:»ior's  nienior\-  liaih  here  deceived  hhn  ;  no  surfi 
pasi^ap-  is  to  be  fiMind  in  tiie  Alcoran,  though  it  possibly  may  in 
boui«  of  the  hisioiics  ol"  Malioiucl'i  lil'c. 
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the  gift  of  working  miracles^  the  doctor  told 
:  he  would  quickly  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
i  passage  in  the  history  of  Mahomet^  if  he  would 
lent  to  do  what  he  should  desire  of  him.  Upon 
I  the  sultan  was  directed  to  place  himself  hy  a 
,«  tub  of  water,  which  he  did  accordingly ;  and  as 
itood  by  the  tub  amidst  a  circle  of  his  great  men, 
holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  into  the  water, 

draw  it  up  again.  The  king  accordingly  thrust 
head  into  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  found 
(■elf  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  sea-shore. 
s  king  immediately  began  to  rage  against  his 
tor  for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft ; 

at  length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he 
himself  to  think  on  proper  methods  for  setting  a 
Jihood  in  this  strange  country.  Accordingly  he 
lied  himself  to  some  people  whom  he  saw  at  work 
i  neighbouring  wood:  these  people  conducted  him 
i  town  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
id^  where  after  some  adventures,  he  married  a 
nan  of  great  beauty  and  fortune.  He  lived  with 
I  woman  so  long,  that  he  had  by  her  seven  sons 
I  seven  daughters.  He  was  after^vards  reduced  to 
At  want,  and  forced  to  think  of  plying  in  the 
sets  as  a  porter  for  his  livelihood.  One  day  as  he 
I  walking  alone  by  the  sea-side,  being  seized  with 
ay  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  former  and  his 
Bcnt  state  of  life,  which  had  raised  a  fit  of  devo- 
1  in  him,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  design 
nrash  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Ma- 
aetans,  before  he  said  his  prayers, 
^fter  his  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  sooner 
led  his  head  above  the  water,  but  he  found  himself 
nding  by  the  side  of  the  tub,  with  the  great  men 
his  court  about  him,  and  the  holy  man  at  his  side. 
!  immediately  upbraided  his  teacher  for  having 
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sent  him  on  such  a  course  of  adventures^  and  betrayed 
him  into  so  long  a  state  of  misery  and  servitude ;  bat 
vrss  wonderfully  surprised  when  he  heard  that  the 
state  he  talked  of  was  only  a  dream  and  delusion; 
that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the  place  where  he  then 
stood ;  and  that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head  into  the 
^vater,  and  immediately  taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occasion  of  in- 
structing the  sultan^  that  nothing  was  impossible  with 
Grod;  and  that  He,  with  whom  a  thousand  yean  are 
but  as  one  day^  can^  if  he  pleases,  make  a  single  dsT) 
nay>  a  single  moment^  appear  to  any  of  his  creatiues 
as  a  thousand  years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  eastern 
fables  with  the  notions  of  those  two  great  philow- 
phers  whom  I  have  quoted  in  this  paper  ;  and  thsll 
only,  by  i^'ay  of  application,  desire  him  to  oomider 
how  wu  may  extend  life  beyond  its  natural  dimcs- 
sioiis,  by  applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  pundti 
of  knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  arc  lengthened  by  U 
ideas,  as  those  of  a  fuol  arc  by  his  passions.    D 
time  of  the  one  is  lung,  boaiuse  he  does  not  kM 
what  to  do  with  it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other,  heax 
he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with  usefnl 
amusing  thoughts ;  or,  in  other  words,  because 
one  is  always  wishing  it  away,  and  the  other  ahi 
enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  the  A-icw  of  past  life,  in  the 
wlio  is  g^o^\^l  old  in  knowledge  and  ii-isdom, 
that  of  him  who  is  oto^^ti  old  in  ijrnorance  and  / 
The  latter  is  like  the  o^^iier  of  a  barren  countnr 
fills  his  eye  with  the  pn»spoct  of  naked  hiD 
])lains,  wliich  produce  nothing  either  profits' 
ornaniental ;    the   other   In^hoids    a    bt^autifb 
s])acious  Idnvlsca^^e  divided  into  delightful  ff 
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green  meadows^  fruitful  fields^  and  can  scarce  cast 
his  eye  on  a  single  spot  of  his  possessions^  tliat  is  not 
omrered  %vith  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower. 
L 
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Cura  leves  laquunhir,  ingerUes  stupent, 

SENECA  TRAG. 

Light  sorrows  loose  the  tongue,  but  great  enchain. 

POPE. 

Hating  read  the  two  following  letters  with  much 
pleasure,  1  cannot  but  think  the  good  sense  of  them 
will  be  as  agreeable  to  the  town  as  any  thing  1  could 
•ay  either  on  the  topics  they  treat  of,  or  any  other ; 
they  both  allude  to  former  papers  of  mine,  and  I  do 
net  question  but  the  first,  which  is  upon  inward 
monming,  will  be  thought  the  production  of  a  man 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  generous  yearnings 
of  distress  in  a  manly  temper,  which  is  above  the  ro- 
lief  of  tears.  A  speculation  of  my  own  on  that  sub- 
ject I  shall  defer  till  another  occasion. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind  as  great 
as  her  understanding.  There  is  perhaps  something  in 
the  beginning  of  it  which  I  ought  in  modesty  to  con- 
ceal ;  but  I  have  so  much  esteem  for  this  correspond- 
ent,  that  1  will  not  alter  a  tittle  of  what  she  writes, 
theiigh  I  am  thus  scrupulous  at  the  price  of  being 
ridiculous. 

''  MR.  SPECTATOR^ 

^^  I  WAS  very  well  pleased  with  your  discourse 
opcm  general  mourning,  and  should  be  obAig^Xo^^ra^ 
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if  you  would  enter  into  the  matter  more  deeply,  and 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the  common  sense  the 
ordinary  people  have  of  the  demonstrations  of  giief^ 
who  prescribe  rules  and  fashions  to  the  most  solenui 
affliction ;  such  as  the  loss  of  the  nearest  relatioas 
and  dearest  friends.  You  cannot  go  to  visit  a  sick 
friend,  but  some  impertinent  waiter  about  him  ob- 
serves the  muscles  of  your  face  as  strictly  as  if  they 
were  prognostics  of  nis  death  or  recovery.  If  ke 
happens  to  be  taken  from  you,  you  are  immediately 
surrounded  with  numbers  of  these  spectators  who  ex- 
pect a  melancholy  shrug  of  your  shoulders,  a  pathe- 
tical  shake  of  your  head,  ana  an  expressive  distortion 
of  your  face,  to  measure  your  affection  and  value  ht 
the  deceased.  But  there  is  nothing,  on  these  occa- 
sions, so  much  in  their  favour  as  immoderate  weeping. 
As  all  their  passions  are  superficial,  they  imaeinethe 
seat  of  love  and  friendship  to  be  placed  visibly  indie 
eyes :  they  judge  what  stock  of  kindness  yoa  had 
for  the  living,  by  the  quantity  of  tears  you  pour  out 
for  the  dead ;  so  that  if  one  body  wants  that  quantity 
of  salt-water  another  abounds  with,  he  is  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  thought  insensible  or  ill-natured.  They 
are  strangers  to  friendship,  whose  grief  happens  not 
to  be  moist  enough  to  wet  such  a  parcel  of  handker- 
chiefs. But  experience  has  told  us,  nothing  is  » 
fallacious  as  this  outward  sign  of  sorrow ;  and  the 
natural  history  of  our  bodies  will  teach  us  that  this 
flux  of  the  eyes,  this  faculty  of  weeping,  is  peculiar 
only  to  some  constitutions.  We  observe  in  the  tender 
bodies  of  children,  when  crossed  in  their  little  wiUs 
and  expectations,  how  dissolvable  they  are  into  teais^ 
If  this  were  what  grief  is  in  men,  nature  would  not 
be  able  to  support  them  in  the  excess  of  it  for  one 
moment.  Add  to  this  observation,  how  quick  is  their 
transition  from  this  passion  to  that  of  their  joy !  I 
won't  say  wc  ^<i  oiVcvi,  YDLXJwi  T«ixx  tender  thingi 
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to  children^  tears  shed  without  much  grieving.  Thus 
it  is  common  to  shed  tears  without  much  sorrow^  and 
as  common  to  suffer  much  sorrow  without  shedding 
tears.  Grief  and  weeping  are  indeed  frequent  com- 
panions ;  but^  I  believe^  never  in  their  highest  ex- 
As  laughter  does  not  proceed  from  profound 


ioy>  so  neither  does  weeping  from  profound  sorrow. 
Tae  sorrow  which  appears  so  easily  at  the  eyes^  can- 
not have  pierced  deeply  into  the  heart.  The  hearty 
distended  with  grief,  stops  all  the  passages  for  tears 
or  -lamentations. 

"  Now,  Sir,  what  I  would  incline  you  to  in  all  this 
isy  that  you  would  inform  the  shallow  critics  and  ob- 
aervera  upon  sorrow,  that  true  affliction  labours  to  be 
invisible,  that  it  is  a  stranger  to  ceremony,  and  that  it 
bean  in  its  own  nature  a  dignity  much  above  the 
little  circumstances  which  are  affected  under  the  na- 
tion of  decency.  You  must  know.  Sir,  I  have  lately 
lost  a  dear  fnend,  for  whom  I  have  not  yet  shed  a 
tear,  and  for  that  reason  your  animadversions  on  that 
■abject  would  be  the  more  acceptable  to, 

"  SIB, 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  B.  D." 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 


As  I  hope  there  are  but  few  that  have  so  little 
grtititude  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of 
yoor  pen,  and  to  esteem  it  a  public  benefit ;  so  I 
am  sensible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  must  nevertheless 
find  the  secret  and  incomparable  pleasure  of  doing 
good,  and  be  a  great  sharer  in  the  entertainment  you 
give.  I  acknowledge  our  sex  to  be  much  obliged, 
and  I  hope  improved,  by  your  labours,  and  even  your 
intentions  more  particularly  for  our  service.  If  it  be 
tme,  as  'tis  sometimes  said,  that  our  sex  have  an  iu« 
flnence  on  the  other,  your  paper  may  be  a  ^^^  Tftax^ 

VOL.  VI.  p 
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general  good.  Your  directing  us  to  reading,  is  oer- 
tainly  the  best  means  to  our  instruction :  but  I  think 
with  you^  caution  in  that  particular  very  useful,  since 
the  improvement  of  our  understandings  may^  or  may 
not,  be  of  service  to  us,  according  as  it  is  managed. 
It  has  been  thought  we  are  not  generally  so  ignorant 
as  ill-thought,  or  that  our  sex  does  not  so  often  want 
wit,  judgement,  or  knowledge,  as  the  right  application 
of  them.  You  are  so  well-bred,  as  to  say  your  £ur 
readers  are  already  deeper  scholars  than  the  beau, 
and  that  you  could  name  some  of  them  that  talk 
much  better  than  several  gentlemen  that  make  a  fignre 
at  Will's.  This  may  possibly  be,  and  no  great  oom- 
pliment,  in  my  opinion,  even  supposing  your  compa- 
rison to  reach  Tom's  and  the  Grecian.  8urc  you  are 
too  wise  to  think  that  a  real  commendation  of  a 
woman.  Were  it  not  rather  to  be  wished  we  im- 
proved in  our  own  sphere,  and  approved  onraelTes 
better  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  friends  ? 

"  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  judicious  trader  in 
Cheapside,  though  I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced  in  his 
favour,  in  recommending  the  study  of  arithmetic; 
and  must  dissent  even  from  the  authority  which  yov 
mention,  when  it  advises  the  making  our  sex  scholan 
Indeed  a  little  more  philosophy,  in  order  to  the  sul 
duing  our  passions  to  our  reason,  might  be  sometim 
serviceable,  and  a  treatise  of  that  nature  I  should  a 
prove  of,  even  in  exchange  for  Theodosius,  or  i 
Force  of  Love ;  but  as  I  well  know  you  want 
hints,  I  will  proceed  no  further  than  to  reooauB 
the  Bishop  of  Cambray's  Education  of  a  Daug( 
as  'tis  translated  into  the  only  language  I  have 
knowledge  of,  though  perhaps  very  much  to  its 
advantage.     I  have  heard  it  objected  against 
piece,  that  its  instructions  arc  not  of  general  jam 
only  fitted  fox  fi^^a^tlady :  but  I  confess  I  am 
that  opiiuoiv  •,  fcx  1  ^"^  ^'o^.  x«asssa^\  \3bsA  the 
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any  roles  laid  down  for  the  expenses  of  a  woman^  in 
which  particular  only  I  think  a  gentlewoman  ought  to 
differ  nrom  a  lady  of  the  hcst  fortune  or  highest  qua- 
lity^ and  not  in  their  principles  of  justice^  gratitude^ 
unoerity^  prudence^  or  modesty.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  make  an  apology  for  this  long  epistle ;  but^  as  I 
rather  believe  you  a  friend  to  sincerity  than  cere- 
inony^  shall  only  assure  you  I  am^ 


"   SIR 


9 


**  June  the  16th."         ^'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  ANNABELLA." 
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Mancqnum  dmtwiOf  elfrugir-— 

uuE.  SAT.  ii.  7.  2. 

— •  The  i^thful  scn'aiit,  and  the  true. 

CREECH. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  HAVE  frequently  read  your  discourse  upon 
servants,  and,  as  I  am  one  myself,  have  been  much 
offended,  that  in  that  variety  of  forms  wherein  you 
considered  the  bad,  you  found  no  place  to  mention 
the  good.  There  is  however  one  observation  of 
yours  I  approve,  which  is,  ^  That  there  are  men  of 
wit  and  good  sense  among  all  orders  of  men,  and 
that  servants  report  most  of  the  good  or  ill  which  is 
spoken  of  their  masters/  That  there  are  men  of  sense 
who  live  in  servitude,  I  have  the  vanity  to  say  I  have 
felt  to  my  woeful  experience.  You  attribute  vcr^ 
justly  the  source  of  our  general  iniquity  X.o\i«mSl- 

p  2 
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wages^  and  the  manner  of  livinff  out  of  a  domestic 
way ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  my  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject any  way  so  well,  as  %  a  short  account  of  my  own 
life  to  this  the  forty-fifth  year  of  my  age;  thi^  is  to 
say^  from  my  being  first  a  footboy  at  fourteen^  to  my 
present  station  of  a  nobleman's  porter  in  the  year  <tf 
my  age  above  mentioned. 

^^  Know  then^  that  my  father  was  a  poor  tenant  to 
the  family  of  Sir  Stephen  Rackrent.  Sir  Stephen  put 
me  to  school^  or  rather  made  me  follow  his  son  Harrj 
to  school^  from  my  ninth  year :  and  there^  thongn 
Sir  Stephen  paid  something  for  my  learning;  I  was 
us^d  like  a  servant^  and  was  forced  to  get  what  scraps 
of  learning  I  could  by  my  own  industry,  for  the  school- 
master took  very  little  notice  of  me.  My  young  mas- 
ter was  a  lad  of  very  sprightly  parts ;  and  my  h^sig 
constantly  about  him,  and  loving  him,  was  no  small 
advantage  to  me.  My  master  loved  me  extremely, 
and  has  often  been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me  at  a 
distance.  He  used  always  to  say,  that  wnen  he  came 
to  his  estate,  I  should  have  a  lease  of  my  fsither's  tene- 
ment for  nothing.  I  came  up  to  town  with  him  to 
Westminster  school ;  at  which  time  he  taught  me  at 
night  all  he  learnt ;  and  put  me  to  find  out  words  in 
the  dictionary  when  he  was  about  his  exercise.  It  was 
the  ivill  of  Providence  that  master  Harry  was  taken 
very  ill  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  within  ten  dap 
after  his  first  fsilling  sick.  Here  was  the  first  sorrow 
I  ever  knew ;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  re- 
member the  beautiful  action  of  the  sweet  youth  in  his 
fever,  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  yes|:erday.  If  he  wanted 
any  thing  it  must  be  given  him  by  Tom.  When  I 
let  any  thing  fall  through  the  grief  I  n^as  under,  he 
would  cry,  '  Do  not  beat  the  poor  boy :  give  him 
some  more  julep  for  me,  nobody  else  shall  give  it  me/ 
He  would  strive  to  hide  his  being  so  bad,  when  he  saw 
I  could  not  bear  his  being  in  so  much  danger,  and 
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oomforted  me^  sayins^  ^Tom^  Tom^  have  a  good 
heart-'  When  I  wasnolding  a  cup  at  his  mouthy  he 
£b11  into  convulsions  and  at  this  very  time  I  hear  my 
dear  master's  last  groan.  I  was  quickly  turned  out  of 
the  roani>  and  left  to  sob  and  beat  my  head  against 
the  wall  at  my  leisure.  The  grief  1  was  in  was  inex- 
pressible;  and  every  body  thought  it  would  have  cost 
me  my  life.  In  a  few  days  my  old  lady^  who  was  one 
cf  the  housewives  of  the  worlds  thought  of  turning 
me  out  of  doors^  because  I  put  her  in  nund  of  her 
aon*  Sir  Stephen  proposed  putting  me  to  prentice; 
bat  my  lady  being  an  excellent  manager^  would  not 
let  her  husband  throw  away  his  money  in  acts  of 
eharity.  I  had  sense  enough  to  be  under  the  utmost 
indigyiatJon  to  see  her  discard  with  so  little  concern 
eoe  ner  son  had  loved  so  much;  and  went  out  of 
the  house  to  ramble  wherever  my  feet  would  carry 


«  The  third  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stej^hen's  family,  I 
was  strolling  up  and  down  the  walks  in  the  Temple. 
A  young  gentleman  of  the  house^  who,  as  I  heard 
him  say  afterwards,  seeing  me  half-starved  and  well.- 
dressed,  thought  me  an  equipage  ready  to  his  hand, 
after  very  little  inquiry  more  than  ^  Did  I  want  a 
master  ?'  bid  me  foUow  him :  I  did  so ;  and  in  a  very 
little  while  thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  in  the 
world.  My  time  was  taken  up  in  carrying  letters  to 
wenches,  or  messages  to  young  ladies  of  my  master's 
acquaintance.  We  rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern, 
to  the  playhouse,  the  Mulberry-garden*,  and  all 
phoes  of  resort,  where  my  master  engaged  every 
id^^t  in  some  new  amour,  in  which  and  drinking  he 
Vfent  all  his  time  when  he  had  money.  During  these 
extravagances,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lying  on  the 

•  The  Mulberry-garden  was  a  place  of  elegant  entertainment 
Beir  the  present  King's  pulaye,  at  Pimlico  ;  somewhat  like  the 
modem  Vauxhall. 
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stairs  of  a  tavern  half  a  night>  playing  at  dice  with 
other  servants,  and  the  like  idlenesses.  When  my 
master  ^\'as  moneyless,  I  i^'as  generally  employed  in 
transcribing  amorous  pieces  of  noetry,  old  songs,  and 
new  lampoons.  This  life  held  tul  my  master  married, 
and  he  had  then  the  prudence  to  turn  me  off^  becuise 
I  was  in  the  secret  of  his  intrigues. 

''  I  ^\'as  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take  next; 
when  at  last  I  applied  myself  to  a  fellow-sufierer,  one 
of  his  niistresses,  a  woman  of  the  town.     She,  hap- 
pening at  that  time  to  be  pretty  full  of  money,  clothed 
me  from  head  to  foot ;  and,  knowing  me  to  be  a  shaip 
fellow,  employed  me  accordingly.     Sometimes  I  wis 
to  go  abroad  with  her,  and  when  she  had  pitched 
upon  a  young  fellow  she  thought  for  her  turn,  I  wis 
to  be  dropped  as  one  she  could  not  trust.    She  would 
often  cheapen  goods  at  the  New  Exchange*;  and 
when  she  had  a  mind  to  be  attacked,  she  would  send 
me  away  on  an  errand.  \Mien  an  humble  servant  and 
she  were  beginning  a  parley,  I  came  immediitdlfi 
nnd  told  her  Sir  John  was  come  home ;  then  ihe 
would  order  another  coach  to  prevent  being  dqeged. 
The  lover  makes  signs  to  me  as  I  get  behinoTthf 
coach,  I  shake  my  ]iead  it  was  impossible :  I  leav 
my  lady  at  the  next  turning,  and  follow  the  cnllrf 
know  how  to  fall  in  his  way  on  another  occasw 
Besides  good  oiiices  of  this  nature,  I  wTit  all  my  mf 
tress's  love-letters ;  some  ^m  a  ladv  that  saw  %xi£ 
gentleman  at  such  a  place  in  such  a  coloured  oa 
some  showing  the  terror  she  \^'as  in  of  a  jealous 
husband ;  others  explaining  that  the  severity  of 
parents  was  such,  though  her  fortune  was  sett 
that  she  was  ^villing  to  run  away  with  such  a 

•  Tlie  New  Exchange  was  situated  between  Durham-\i 
York-buildings  in  the  Strand.  It  was  the  fiuhionablr  v 
milliiiery  wares  \.\\\  M^I^^Vv^tv  \\.^-as  taken  down  aaddi 
houses  were  cT«:Vcd  on  vVvc  5)^v» 
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though  she  knew  he  was  but  a  younger  brother.  In 
a  wordy  my  half  education  and  love  of  idle  books^ 
made  me  outwrite  all  that  made  love  to  her  by  way 
of  epistle ;  and  as  she  was  extremely  cunnings  sne  did 
well  enough  in  company  by  a  skilful  affectation  of  the 
greatest  modesty,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  1  was  sur- 
prised with  a  letter  from  her^  and  a  ten  pound  note. 


'  HONEST  TOHy 

'  You  will  never  see  me  more ;  I  am  married  to  a 
very  cunning  country  gentleman^  who  might  possi- 
bly guess  something  if  I  kept  you  still ;  therefore 
fiurewelL' 


''  When  this  place  was  lost  also  in  marriage^  I  was 
lesolved  to  go  among  quite  another  people^  for  the 
fnture^  and  got  in  butler  to  one  of  those  fEimilies 
where  there  is  a  coach  kept^  three  or  four  servants^ 
a  dean  house^  and  a  good  general  outside^  upon 
a  small  estate.  Here  I  lived  very  comfortably  for 
some  time^  till  I  unfortunately  found  my  master^ 
the  very  gravest  man  alive,  in  the  garret  with  the 
chambermaid.  I  knew  the  world  too  well  to  think 
of  staying  there;  and  the  next  day  pretended  to 
have  received  a  letter  out  of  the  country  that  my  fa- 
ther was  dying,  and  got  my  discharge  with  a  bounty 
for  my  discretion. 

*'  The  next  I  lived  with  was  a  peevish  single  man, 
whom  I  stayed  with  for  a  year  and  a  half.     Most 

Cof  the  time  I  passed  very  easily ;  for  when  I 
L  to  know  him,  I  minded  no  more  than  he 
meant  what  he  said;  so  that  one  day  in  a  good 
humour  he  said,  '  I  was  the  best  man  he  ever  had^ 
by  Bay  want  of  respect  to  him.' 

'*  These,  Sir,  are  the  chief  occurrences  of  my  life ; 
and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  very  many  otVvei  -^Wc^^ 
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have  been  in^  where  I  have  been  the  strangest  ftlW 
in  the  worlds  where  nobody  in  the  world  had^uch  aeN 
vants  as  thcy^  where  sure  they  were  the  unluddot 
people  in  the  world  in  servants^  and  so  forth.  All  I 
mean  by  this  representation  is^  to  show  yon  that  we 
poor  servants  are  not^  what  you  caUed  ustoo  genendly^ 
all  rogues ;  but  that  we  are  what  we  are,  aooordiBg  to 
the  example  of  our  superiors.  In  the  family  I  am  mtw 
in,  I  am  guilty  of  no  one  sin  but  lying ;  which  I  do 
with  a  grave  face  in  my  govni  and  staff  every  day  I 
live^  and  almost  all  day  long,  in  denying  my  lord  to 
impertinent  suitors^  and  my  lady  to  unwelcome  Yi> 
sitants.  But,  Sir,  I  am  to  let  you  know  that  lan^ 
when  I  can  get  abroad,  a  leader  of  the  servants :  I 
am  he  that  keeps  time  with  beating  my  cudgel  against 
the  boards  in  the  gallery  at  an  opera :  I  am  he  that 
am  touched  so  properly  at  a  tragedy,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  quality  are  staring  at  one  another  dorii^  the 
most  important  incidents.  When  you  hear  in  a 
crowd  a  cry  in  the  right  place,  a  hum  where  the 
point  is  touched  in  a  speech,  or  a  huzza  set  up  where 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  people ;  you  may  conclude  it  is 
begun  or  joined  by, 

''SIR 

"  Your  more  than  humble  servant, 

T  ^f  THOMAS  TBUSTY.* 
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Prqjecire  anmas.'— 

viRG.  MV,  vi.  436. 

They  prodigally  threw  thdr  lives  away. 

Among  the  loose  papers  which  I  have  frequently 
spoken  of  heretofore,  I  find  a  conversation  between 
Pharamond  and  Eucrate  upon  the  subject  of  duels, 
and  the  copy  of  an  edict  issued  in  consequence  of 
that  discourse. 

ESucrate  argued,  that  nothing  but  the  most  severe 
and  vindictive  punishment,  such  as  placing  the  bodies 
of  the  offenders  in  chains,  and  putting  them  to  death 
by  the  most  exquisite  torments,  would  be  sufficient 
to  extirpate  a  crime  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and 
was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  as 
great  and  laudable ;  but  the  king  answered,  ^  that  in- 
deed instances  of  ignominy  were  necessary  in  the  cure 
of  this  evil ;  but,  considering  that  it  prevailed  only 
among  such  as  had  a  nicety  in  their  sense  of  honour, 
and  that  it  often  happened  that  a  duel  was  fought  to 
save  appearances  to  the  world,  when  both  parties 
were  in  their  hearts  in  amity  and  reconciliation  to 
each  other,  it  was  evident  that  turning  the  mode 
another  way  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  what 
had  being  only  as  a  mode;  that  to  such  persons, 
poverty  and  shame  were  torments  sufficient;  that  he 
would  not  go  further  in  punishing  in  others,  crimes 
>  which  he  was  satisfied  he  himself  was  most  guilty  of, 
in  that  he  might  have  prevented  them  by  speaking 
his  displeasure  sooner.'  Besides  which  the  king  said 
'  he  was  in  general  averse  to  tortures,  wVi\c\i'W«&'^\>X- 
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ting  human  nature  itself^  rather  than  the  criminal^  to 
disgrace ;  and  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  use  this 
means  where  the  crime  was  but  an  ill  effect  arising 
from  a  laudable  causc^  the  fear  of  shame.'    The  king, 
at  the  same  timc^  spoke  with  much  grace  upon  the 
subject  of  mercy ;  and  repented  of  many  acts  of  that 
kind  which  had  a  magnificent  aspect  in  uie  doing,  hat 
dreadful  consequences  in  the  example.     '  Mercy  to 
mrticulars/  he  observed^  ^  was  cruelty  in  the  general 
That  though  a  prince  could  not  revive  a  dead  man  by 
taking  the  life  of  him  who  killed  him^  neither  conU  w 
make  reparation  to  the  next  that  diould  die  bj  the 
evil  example ;  or  answer  to  himself  for  the  partiality 
in  not  pardoning  the  next  as  well  as  the  fbnuer 
offender.— -As  for  me/  says  Pharamond,  *  I  have 
conquered  France^  and  yet  have  given  laws  to  my 
people.     The  laws  are  my  methods  of  life ;  they  are 
not  a  diminution  but  a  direction  to  my  power.  I  am 
still  absolute  to  distinguish  the  innocent  and  the  w- 
tuous;  to  give  honours  to  the  brave  and  generoua:  I 
am  absolute  in  my  good- will ;  none  can  oppose  my 
bounty,  or  prescribe  rules  for  my  favour.     W  bile  I 
can,  as  I  please,  reward  the  good,  I  am  under  no  pain 
that  I  caimot  pardon  the  wicked :  for  which  reaaoOb' 
continued  Pharamond,  ^  I  will  effectually  put  a  atop 
to  this  evil,  by  exposing  no  more  the  tendemeaa  m 
my  nature  to  the  importunity  of  having  the  aamera 
spect  to  those  who  are  miserable  by  their  faulty  m 
tnose  who  are  so  by  their  misfortune.     Flatterer 
concluded  the  king  smiling,  '  repeat  to  us  princ 
that  we  are  Heaven's  vicegerents ;  let  us  be  ao,  w 
let  the  only  thing  out  of  our  power  be  to  do  ilL' 
Soon  after  the  evening  wherein  Pharamond  a 
Eucratc  had  this  conversation,  the  following  ed 
was  published. 
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phabahond's  edict  against  duels. 


PHARAMOND^    KINO   OF  THE    6AULS,    TO  ALL  HIS 
liOVING  SUBJECTS  8BNDETH  GBEETINO  : 

"  Whbbeas  it  has  come  to  our  royal  notice  and 
observation^  that^  in  contempt  of  all  laws  divine  and 
kmnan^  it  is  of  late  become  a  custom  among  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  this  our  kingdom^  upon  slight 
and  trivial^  as  well  as  great  and  urgent^  provocations^ 
to  invite  each  other  into  the  field,  there,  by  their  own 
hands  and  of  their  o^vn  authority,  to  decide  their 
oontroversies  by  combat;  we  have  thought  fit  to  take 
the  said  custom  into  our  roval  consideration,  and  find, 
upon  inquiry  into  the  usual  causes  whereon  such  fatal 
decisions  have  arisen,  that  by  this  wicked  custom, 
mangre  all  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion  and  the 
tales  of  right  reason,  the  greatest  act  of  the  human 
ttiind^  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  become  vile  and 
shamcfol ;  that  the  rules  of  good  society  and  virtuous 
conversation  are  hereby  inverted;  that  the  loose,  the 
▼ain,  and  the  impudent,  insult  the  careful,  the  dis- 
creet, and  the  modest;  that  all  virtue  is  suppressed^ 
and  all  vice  supported,  in  the  one  act  of  being  capa- 
ble to  dare  to  the  death :  We  have  also  further,.with 
great  sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that  this  dreadful 
action,  by  long  impunity,  our  royal  attention  being 
employed  upon  matters  of  more  general  concern,  is 
become  honourable,  and  the  refusal  to  engage  in  it 
ignominious  :  In  these  our  royal  cares  and  inquiries 
we  are  yet  further  made  to  understand,  that  the  per- 
sons of  most  eminent  worth  and  most  hopeful  abili- 
ties, accompanied  with  the  strongest  passion  for  true 
glory,  are  such  as  arc  most  liable  to  be  involved  iwVVv^ 
aajogers  arising  from  this  licence :  Now  ta\dii^\fe.^  m^ 
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premises  into  our  serious  consideration^  and  well 
weighing  that  all  such  emergencies,  wherein  the  mind 
is  incapable  of  commanding  itself,  and  where  the  in- 
jury is  too  sudden  or  too  exquisite  to  be  borne,  are 
particularly  provided  for  by  laws  heretofore  enacted; 
and  that  the  qualities  of  less  injuries  like  those  of  in- 
gratitude, are  too  nice  and  delicate  to  come  under 
general  rules ;  We  do  resolve  to  blot  this  fashion,  or 
wantonness  of  anger,  out  of  the  minds  of  our  sab- 
jects,  by  our  royal  resolutions  declared  in  this  edict 
as  follow : 

^^  No  person  who  either  sends  or  accepts  a  chal* 
lenge,  or  the  posterity  of  either,  though  no  death  en- 
sues thereupon,  shall  be,  after  the  publication  of  this 
our  edict,  capable  of  bluing  office  in  these  oar  do- 
minions. 

^^  The  person  who  shall  prove  the  sending  or  n- 
ceiving  a  challenge,  shall  receive  to  his  own  use  9ni 
property  the  whole  personal  estate  of  both  parties; 
ana  their  real  estate  shall  be  immediately  vested  in  the 
next  heir  of  the  offenders  in  as  ample  manner  as  if  die 
said  offenders  were  actually  deceased. 

''  In  cases  where  the  laws,  which  we  have  already 
granted  to  our  subjects,  admit  of  an  appeal  for  Uood; 
when  the  criminal  is  condemned  by  the  said  appeal* 
he  shall  not  only  suffer  death,  but  his  whole  estate 
real,  mixed,  and  personal,  shall  from  the  hour  (tf  his 
death  be  vested  in  the  next  heir  of  the  person  whose 
blood  he  spilt. 

^'  That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  in  our  royal  power, 
or  that  of  our  successors,  to  pardon  the  said  offences, 
or  restore  the  offenders  in  their  estates,  honour,  or 
blood,  for  ever. 

'^  Given  at  our  court  at  Blois,  the  8th  of  FehruBTj, 
420,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign." 
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'^Tanta  est  qtuerendi  cura  decoris. 

juv.  SAT.  vi.  500. 

So  studiously  their  persons  they  adorn. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's 
head-dress.  Within  my  own  memory,  I  have  known 
it  rise  and  fall  above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years 
ago,  it  shot  up  to  a  very  great  height,  insomuch  that 
the  female  part  of  our  species  were  much  taller  than 
the  men  *.  The  women  were  of  such  an  enormous 
stature,  that  ^  we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  before 
them  f .'  At  present  the  whole  sex  is  in  a  manner 
dwarfed,  and  shrunk  into  a  race  of  beauties  that 
seems  almost  another  species.  I  remember  several 
ladies,  who  were  once  very  near  seven  foot  high,  that 
at  present  want  some  inches  of  five.  How  they  came 
to  Be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn.  Whether  the 
whole  sex  be  at  present  under  any  penance  which 
we  know  nothing  of ;  or  whether  they  have  cast  their 
head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise  us  with  something 
in  that  kind  which  shall  be  entirely  new;  or  whether 
some  of  the  tallest  of  the  sex  being  too  cunning  for 
the  rest,  have  contrived  this  method  to  make  them- 
selves appear  sizeable,  is  still  a  secret ;  though  I  find 
most  are  of  opinion,  they  are  at  present  like  trees 

•  This  refers  to  the  commode^  called  by  the  Trench  fontange, 
a  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  Uie 
last  century,  which  by  means  of  wire  bore  up  their  hair  and  fore 
part  of  the  cap,  consisting  of  many  folds  of  fine  lace,  to  a  prodi- 
gious height.  The  transition  from  this  to  the  opposite  extreme 
ms  very  abrupt  and  sudden. 

f  Numbers  xiii.  33. 

roi,.  VI.  Q 
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new  lopped  and  pnmed,  that  will  certainly  sprout  up 
and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before.  For  my 
own  part^  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  insulted  by  women 
who  are  taller  than  myself^  I  admire  the  sex  much 
more  in  their  present  humiliation^  which  has  reduced 
them  to  their  natural  dimensions^  than  when  they  had 
extended  their  persons  and  lengthened  themselves  oat 
into  formidable  and  gigantic  ligures.  I  am  not  fbr 
adding  to  the  beautiful  edifice  of  Nature^  nor  ftr 
raising  any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her  plaiu; 
I  must  therefore  repeat  it^  that  I  am  highly  pleaaed 
with  the  coiffure  now  in  ^eishion^  and  think  it  shows  the 
good  sense  which  at  present  very  much  reigns  among 
the  valuable  part  of  the  sex.  Oue  may  observe^  that 
women  in  all  ages  have  taken  more  pains  than  men  to 
adorn  the  outside  of  their  heads ;  and  indeed  I  very 
much  admire^  that  those  female  architects  who  laiae 
such  wonderful  structures  out  of  ribands^  lace,  and 
wire,  have  not  been  recorded  for  their  respective  in- 
ventions. It  is  certain  there  have  been  as  manr 
orders  in  these  kinds  of  buildings  as  in  those  whidi 
have  been  made  of  marble.  Sometimes  they  rise  in 
the  shape  of  a  pyramid^  sometimes  like  a  tower^  and 
sometimes  like  a  steeple.  In  Juvenal's  time  the 
building  grew  by  several  orders  and  stories^  as  he  has 
very  humorously  described  it ; 

Tot  jrremit  ordinibuSf  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altnm 
^difUxU  cajnU :  Andromachen  d  f rente  videbis ; 
Post  minor  est :  aUam  credos,  — 

JUV.  SAT.  vi.  501. 

With  curls  on  curls  they  build  her  head  before^ 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tower  : 
A  giantess  she  seems;  but  look  behind, 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 

DRTDIV. 

But  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  of  my  rcndiiig» 
that  the  head-dress  asj^ired  to  so  great  an  extrava-* 
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gance  as  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  when  it  was 
built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  or  spires,  which  stood 
80  excessively  high^  on  each  side  of  the  head,  that  a 
woman^  who  was  but  a  pigmy  without  her  head-dress^ 
appeared  like  a  colossus  upon  putting  it  on.  Mon- 
sieorParadinsays,  ^  that  these  old-&shionedfontange8 
rose  an  ell  above  the  head :  that  they  were  pointed 
like  steeples^  and  had  long  loose  pieces  of  crape  fieist- 
ened  to  tlie  tops  of  them,  which  were  curiously  nringed^ 
and  hung  down  their  backs  like  streamers.' 

The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this  Gro- 
thic  building  much  higher  had  not  a  famous  monk^ 
Thomas  Conecte  by  name,  attacked  it  with  great  seal 
and  resolution.  This  holy  man  travelled  from  place 
to  tdaoe  to  preach  down  this  monstrous  commode; 
and  succeeded  so  well  in  it,  that  as  the  magicians  sa« 
crifioed  their  books  to  the  flames  upon  the  preaching 
of  an  apostle,  many  of  the  women  threw  down  their 
head-dresses  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  made 
a  bonfire  of  them  within  sight  of  the  pulpit.  He  was 
so  renowned  as  well  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  as  liis 
manner  of  preaching,  that  he  had  often  a  congrega-* 
tion  of  twenty  thousand  people;  the  men  placing 
themselves  on  the  one  side  of  ]iis  pulpit,  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  that  appeared,  to  use  the  simili- 
tude of  an  ingenious  writer,  like  a  forest  of  cedars 
with  their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so  warmed 
and  animated  the  people  against  this  monstrous  orna- 
ment, that  it  lay  under  a  kind  of  persecution ;  and^ 
whenever  it  appeared  in  public,  was  pelted  down  by 
the  rabble,  who  flung  stones  at  the  persons  that  wore 
it.  But  notwithstanding  this  prodigy  vanished  while 
the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to  appear 
again  some  months  after  his  departure,  or,  to  tell  it  in 
Honsieur  Paradin's  own  words,  ^  the  women,  that 
like  snails  in  a  fright  had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot 
them  out  again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.'   This 

o9 
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extravagance  of  the  women's  head-dresses  in  that 
age  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur  d'Argentre  in  his 
history  of  Bretagne^  and  by  other  historians^  as  well 
as  the  person  I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usually  observed^  that  a  good  reign  is  the  oxdy 
time  for  the  making  of  laws  against  the  exorbi- 
tance of  power ;  in  the  same  manner  an  excessive 
head-dress  may  be  attacked  the  most  effectually  when 
the  fashion  is  against  it.  I  do  therefore  recommend 
this  paper  to  my  female  readers  by  way  of  prevention. 

I  would  desire  the  faar  sex  to  consider  now  impos- 
sible it  is  for  them  to  add  any  thing  that  can  be  orna- 
mental to  what  is  already  the  masterpiece  of  Natore. 
The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance  as  well 
as  the  highest  station  in  a  human  figure.  Nature  his 
laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  fiEU% ;  she  his 
touched  it  with  vermilion^  planted  in  it  a  double  row 
of  ivory^  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lifted 
it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the  brightness  of  t^e  eyes, 
hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense, 
given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  described, 
and  surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair 
as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light 
In  short,  she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the 
cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of  her  works;  and  when 
we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  supernumerary  orna- 
ments, we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure, 
and  real  ishly  contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  firom  great 
and  foolbeauties,  to  childish  gewgaws,  ribands,  and 
bone-lace. 
L 
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—  Twqn  secemis  koneshim, 

HOR.  SAT.  i.  6.  03. 

You  know  to  iix  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  dub,  of  which  I  have  often  declared  myself  a 
member,  were  last  night  engaged  in  discourse  upon 
that  which  passes  for  the  chief  point  of  honour  among 
men  and  women;  and  started  a  great  many  hints  upon 
the  subject,  which  I  thought  were  entirely  new.  I 
shall  therefore  methodize  the  several  reflections  that 
aiote  npon  this  occasion,  and  present  my  reader  with 
them  £ir  the  speculation  of  tnis  day ;  after  havine 
premised,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  W>er  whi(£ 
aeems  to  differ  with  any  passage  of  last  Thursday's, 
the  reader  will  consider  this  as  the  sentiments  of  the 
dnb,  and  the  other  as  my  own  private  thoughts,  or 
lather  those  of  Pharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  men  is  courage,  and 
in  women  chastity.  If  a  man  loses  his  honour  in  one 
lencounter,  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  r^ain  it 
in  another:  a  slip  in  a  woman's  honor  is  irrecover- 
able. I  can  give  no  reason  for  fixing  the  point  of 
hoaour  to  these  two  qualities,  unless  it  be  that  each 
sex  sets  the  greatest  value  on  the  qualification  which 
lenders  them  the  most  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
trary sex.  Had  men  chosen  for  themselves  without  re-* 
gard  to  the  opinions  of  the  fair  sex,  I  should  believe 
the  choice  would  have  fallen  on  wisdom  or  virtue ;  or 
bad  women  determined  their  own  point  of  honour,  it 

q3 
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is  probable  that  wit  or  good-nature  would  have  car- 
ried it  against  chastity. 

.  Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the  female 
sex  than  courage :  whether  it  be  that  they  are  pleased 
to  see  one  who  is  a  terror  to  others  fall  like  a  slave 
at  their  feet^  or  that  this  quality  supplies  their  own 
principal  defect^  in  guarding  them  from  insults  and 
avenging  their  quarrels:  or  that  courage  is  a  natural 
indication  of  a  strong  and  sprightly  constitution.  On 
the  other  side^  nothing  makes  woman  more  esteemed 
by  the  opposite  sex  than  chastity;  whether  it  be  that 
we  always  prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to  come 
at^  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity^  with  its  collateral 
attendants^  truths  fidelity^  and  constancy^  gives  the 
man  a  property  in  the  person  he  loves,  and  conse- 
quently endears  her  to  him  above  all  things. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  vdth  a  passage  in  the  in- 
scription on  a  monument  erected  in  Westminster- 
abbey  to  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle : 
^  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister  to 
the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester;  a  noble  family,  for  all 
the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.* 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of  honour 
is  strained  to  madness,  the  whole  story  runs  on  chas- 
tity and  courage.  The  damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white 
palfrey,  as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence;  and,  to 
avoid  scandal,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page.  She 
is  not  to  think  of  a  man,  till  some  misfortune  has 
brought  a  knight-errant  to  her  relief.  The  kni^ 
falls  in  love;  and,  did  not  gratitude  restrain  her  from 
murdering  her  deliverer,  would  die  at  her  feet  by  her 
disdain.  However,  he  must  waste  many  years  in  tbe 
desert,  before  her  virgin  heart  can  think  of  a  surren- 
der. The  knight  goes  off,  attacks  every  thing  he 
meets  that  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself,  seeks 
all  opportunities  of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  and, 
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after  geven  years'  rambling,  returns  to  his  mistress ; 
whose  chastity  has  been  attacked  in  the  mean  time 
by  giants  and  tjrrants^  and  undergone  as  many  trials 
as  her  lover's  valour. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  still  great  remains  of  this 
romantic  humour^  it  is  a  transporting  favour  for  a 
lady  to  cast  an  accidental  glance  on  her  lover  from  a 
window,  though  it  be  two  or  three  stories  high ;  as  it 
is  usual  for  a  lover  to  assert  his  passion  for  liis  mistress 
in  single  combat  with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  Jhe  point  of  honour  from 
man  to  man,  is  giving  the  lie.  One  may  tell  another 
he  whores^  drinks,  blasphemes,  and  it  may  pass  un- 
resented ;  but  to  say  he  lies,  though  but  m  jest,  is 
an  affront  that  nothing  but  blood  can  expiate.  The 
reason  perhaps  may  be,  because  no  other  vice  implies 
a  want  of  courage  so  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie ; 
and  therefore  telling  a  man  he  lies^  is  touching  him 
in  the  most  sensible  part  of  honour,  and  indirectly 
calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot  omit  under  this  head 
what  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Persians,  that^ 
from  the  age  of  five  years  to  twenty  they  instruct  their 
sons  only  in  three  things,  to  manage  the  horse,  to 
make  use  of  the  bow^  and  to  speak  truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  in  this  false  kind 
of  courage,  has  given  occasion  to  the  very  refuse  of 
mankind^  who  have  neither  virtue  nor  common  sense, 
to  set  up  for  men  of  honour.  An  English  peer,  who 
has  not  long  been  dead*,  used  to  tell  a  pleasant  story 
of  a  French  gentleman  that  visited  him  early  one 
mwning  at  Paris,  and,  after  great  professions  of  re- 
spect, let  him  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
oblige  him ;  which,  in  short,  amounted  to  this,  that 
he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lordship  the  person's 

*  The  editor  has  been  told  this  was  William  Cavendish,  the  first 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  di(!d  August  18,  1707. 
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name  who  jostled  him  as  he  came  out  from  the  opera; 
but^  before  he  would  proceed^  he  begged  his  lordship 
that  he  would  not  deny  him  the  honour  of  making 
him  his  second.  The  English  lord,  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  a  very  foolish  affair,  told  him,  that  he  was 
under  engagements  for  his  two  next  duels  to  a  couple 
of  particular  friends.  Upon  which  the  gentleinan 
immediately  withdrew,  hoping  his  lordship  would  not 
take  it  ill  if  he  meddled  no  further  in  an  affiaur  firam 
whence  he  himself  was  to  receive  no  advantage. 

The  beating  down  this  false  notion  of  honour  in  so 
vain  and  lively  a  people  as  those  of  France,  is  de« 
servedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  parts 
of  their  present  king's  reign.  It  is  pity  but  the 
punishment  of  these  mischievous  notions  should  have 
in  it  some  particular  circumstances  of  shame  and  is* 
famy :  that  those  who  are  slaves  to  them  may  se^ 
that,  instead  of  advancing  their  reputation^  ihej  leid 
them  to  ignominy  and  dishonour. 

Death  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  who  make  it 
their  glory  to  despise  it ;  but  if  every  one  that  foodit 
a  duel  were  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  it  would  quioklf 
lessen  the  number  of  these  imaginary  men  of  hanonr, 
and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice. 

When  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuous  mjua^a, 
and  runs  parallel  \idth  the  laws  of  God  and  our  ooos- 
try,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished  and  encouraoed: 
but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to  uose 
of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  greatest  denn- 
vations  of  human  nature,  by  giving  wrong  amfaitioni 
and  false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  laudable ;  tnd 
sliould  therefore  be  exploded  by  all  govemmentSy  tni 
driven  out  as  the  banc  and  plague  of  human  sodetjr* 
L 
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2JU  ego  c(mhderimjticundo  sanus  amico, 

HOR.  SAT.  i.  5.  44. 

Tlie  greatest  blessing  is  a  pleasant  friend. 

MAN  advanced  in  years,  that  thinks  fit  to  look  back 
on  his  former  life,  and  calls  that  only  life  which  was 
ned  with  satisfisiction  and  enjoyment,  excluding  all 
rt8  which  were  not  pleasant  to  him,  will  find  him- 
f  very  young,  if  not  in  his  infency.  Sickness,  ill- 
mour,  and  idteness,  will  have  robbed  him  of  a  great 
nre  of  that  space  we  ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is 
srefore  the  duty  of  every  man  that  would  be  true 
himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  disposition  to  be 
ssaed,  and  place  himself  in  a  constant  aptitude  for 
i  satisfEictions  of  his  being.  Instead  of  this,  you 
rdly  see  Sk  man  who  is  not  uneasy  in  proportion  to 
I  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life.  An  affected  de- 
Kcy  is  the  common  improvement  we  meet  with  in 
Me  who  pretend  to  be  refined  above  others.  They 
not  aim  at  true  pleasures  themselves,  but  turn  their 
yughts  upon  observing  the  false  pleasures  of  other 
m.  Such  people  are  valetudinarians  in  society,  and 
ey  should  no  more  come  into  company  than  a  sick 
in  should  come  into  the  air.  If  a  man  is  too  weak 
bear  what  is  a  refreshment  to  men  in  health,  he 
list  still  keep  his  chamber.  When  any  one  in  Sir 
oger's  company  complains  lie  is  out  of  order,  he 
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immediately  calls  for  some  posset-drink  for  him ;  for 
which  reason,  that  sort  of  people  who  are  ever  be- 
wailing their  constitution  in  other  places^  are  the 
cheer^illest  imaginable  when  he  is  present. 

,  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  so  many,  and  they  Dot 
reckoned  absurd,  shall  entertain  those  with  whom 
they  converse,  by  giving  them  the  history  of  their 
pains  and  aches ;  and  imagine  such  narranons  their 
quota  of  the  conversation.  This  is  of  all  other  the 
meanest  help  to  discourse,  and  a  man  mugt  not  think 
at  all,  or  think  himself  very  insignificant,  when  he 
finds  an  account  of  his  head-ache  answered  by  an- 
other's asking  what  news  in  the  last  mail,  mntaal 
good-humour  is  a  dress  we  ought  to  appear  in  when- 
ever we  meet ;  and  we  should  make  no  mentioii  of 
what  concerns  ourselves,  without  it  be  of  matten 
wherein  our  friends  ought  to  rejoice ;  but  indeed 
there  are  crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  in  no 
method  of  pleasing  themselves  or  others ;  such  are 
those  whom  we  usually  call  indolent  persons.  Indo- 
lence is,  methinks,  an  intermediate  state  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbecoming  any 
part  of  our  life  after  we  are  out  of  the  nurse's  arms. 
Such  an  aversion  to  labour  creates  a  constant  weari^ 
ness,  and  one  would  think  should  make  existence  it- 
self a  burden.  The  indolent  man  descends  from  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  makes  that  being  which 
was  rational  merely  vegetative.  His  life  consists  only 
in  the  mere  increase  and  decay  of  a  body,  which, 
with  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  might  as  well 
have  been  uninformed  as  the  habitation  of  a  reason- 
able mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  couple 
Harry  Tersett  and  his  lady.  Harry  was  in  the  days 
of  his  celibacy  one  of  those  pert  creatures  who  have 
much  vivacity  and \\l\k understanding;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
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Quickly^  whom  he  married^  had  all  that  the  fire  of 
youth  and  a  lively  manner  could  do  towards  making 
an  agreeable  woman.  These  two  people  of  seeming 
merit  fell  into  each  other's  arms ;  and  passion  being 
8ated>  and  no  reason  or  good  sense  in  either  to  suc-i 
oeed  it>  their  life  is  now  at  a  stand ;  their  meals  are 
insipid^  and  their  time  tedious ;  their  fortune  has 

Slaoed  them  above  care^  and  their  loss  of  taste  re- 
uoed  them  below  diversion.  When  we  talk  of  these 
as  instances  of  inexistence^  we  do  not  mean  that^  in 
order  to  live,  it  is  necessary  we  should  always  be  in 
jovial  crews,  or  crowned  with  chaplets  of  roses,  as 
the  merry  fellows  among  the  ancients  are  described  ; 
but  it  is  intended,  by  considering  these  contraries  to 
pleasure,  indolence,  and  too  much  delicacy,  to  show 
that  it  is  prudence  to  preserve  a  disposition  in  our-' 
selves  to  receive  a  certain  delight  in  all  we  hear  and 


This  portable  quality  of  good-humour  seasons  all 
the  parts  and  occurrences  we  meet  with,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  there  are  no  moments  lost ;  but  they 
all  pass  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the  heaviest 
of  loads,  when  it  is  a  load,  that  of  time,  is  never  felt 
by  us.  Varilas  has  this  quality  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, and  communicates  it  wherever  he  appears. 
The  sad,  the  merry,  the  severe,  the  melancholy, 
^how  a  new  cheerfulness  when  he  comes  amongst 
them.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  repeat  any 
thing  that  Varilas  has  ever  said  that  deserves  repeti- 
tion ;  but  the  man  has  that  innate  goodness  of  tem- 
per, that  he  is  welcome  to  every  body,  because  every 
man  thinks  he  is  so  to  him.  He  does  not  seem  to 
contribute  any  thing  to  the  mirth  of  the  company  ^ 
and  yet  upon  reflection  you  find  it  all  happened  by 
his  being  there.  I  thought  it  was  whimsically  said  of 
a  gentleman,  that  if  Varilas  had  wit,  it  would  be  thft 
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best  wit  in  the  world.     It  is  certain,  when  a  wdl- 
corrected  lively  imagination  and  good-breeding  are 
added  to  a  sweet  disposition^  they  qualify  it  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  as  well  as  pleasores  of  life. 
Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times  the 
pleasure  they  do^  if  they  were  sure  of  hearing  nothing 
which  should  shock  them,  as  well  as  expected  whit 
would  please  them. — ^When  we  know  every  pefson 
that  is  spoken  of  is  represented  by  one  who  nas  no 
ill-will,  and  every  thing  that  is  mentioned  described 
by  one  that  is  apt  to  set  it  in  the  best  light,  the  en- 
tertainment must  be  delicate,  because  me  cook  hu 
nothing  brought  to  his  hand  but  what  is  the  most 
excellent  in  its  kind.     Beautifid  pictures  are  the  en- 
tertainments of  pure  minds,  and  deformities  of  the 
corrupted.     It  is  a  degree  towards  the  life  of  angeli^ 
when  we  enjoy  conversation  wherein  there  is  nothing 
presented  but  in  its  excellence :  and  a  d^ree  towards 
that  of  demons,  wherein  nothing  is  shown  but  in  its 
degeneracy. 


t 
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jRomuhu,  et  Liber  jxUer,  et  cum  Ctutore  PoUux, 
Pott  ingentiafacta,  deorum  in  templa  recepti ; 
Dum  terras  homtnumgue  colurU  genus,  altera  beUn 
Componunt,  agros  assignant,  opjiida  condunt ; 
IVoravere  suis  nim  resi)onderefavorem 
S^HTotum  mm^.— 

HOR.  EPIST.  ii.  I.  5. 
IMITATED. 

Kdward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  narae^ 
After  a  Ufe  of  generous  toils  endured, 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secured. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 
Or  laws  established,  and  the  world  reformed ; 
Closed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh  to  find 
Th*  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind. 

POPE. 

iNSURE/  says  a  late  ingenious  author,  '  is  the 
a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent.*  It 
folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think  of  escaping  it, 
a  weakness  to  be  affected  with  it.  All  the  illus- 
118  persons  of  antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age 
he  world,  have  passed  through  this  fiery  persecu- 
,  There  is  no  defence  against  reproach  but  ob- 
rity  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as 
res  and  invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a  Ro- 
i  triumph. 

f  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  one 
d,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other, 
bey  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them, 
f  likewise  receive  praises  which  they  do  not  de- 
'e.     In  a  word,  the  man  in  a  high  post  is  never 

OL.  VI.  R 
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regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye,  but  always  consi- 
dered as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  For  this  reason  per- 
sons in  great  stations  have  seldom  their  true  charac- 
ters drawn  till  several  years  after  their  deaths.  Their 
personal  friendships  and  enmities  must  cease,  and  the 
parties  they  were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end,  hehn 
their  fiiults  or  their  virtues  can  have  justice  done  them. 
When  writers  have  the  least  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  truth,  they  are  in  the  best  disposition  to  tell  it 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  adjust 
the  characters  of  illustrious  persons,  and  to  set  matters 
right  between  those  antagonists,  who  by  their  riv^ 
for  greatness  di^dded  a  whole  age  into  factions.  We 
can  now  allow  CadasiT  to  be  a  great  man,  without  de- 
rc^ting  from  Pompey ;  and  celebrate  the  virtues  rf 
Cato,  without  detracting  from  those  of  Csesar.  Every 
one  that  has  been  long  dead  has  a  due  proportioiiof 
praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  whilst  he  lived,  his 
friends  were  too  proftise,  and  his  enemies  too  sparing. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  tie 
]ast  comet  that  made  its  appearance,  in  1680,  imbibed 
so  much  heat  by  its  approaches  to  the  sun,  that  it 
would  have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than  red 
hot  iron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal;  and  that 
supposing  it  as  big  as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  it  would  be  fifty  thousand  years 
in  cooling,  before  it  recovered  its  natural  temper.  In 
the  like  manner,  if  an  Englishman  considers  the  great 
ferment  into  which  our  political  world  is  thrown  at 
present,  and  how  intensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parts^ 
he  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  cool  again  in  less  than 
three  hundred  years.  In  such  a  tract  of  time  it  is 
possible  that  the  heats  of  the  present  age  may  be  ex- 
tmguished,  and  our  several  classes  of  great  men  re- 
presented under  their  proper  characters.  Some  emi- 
nent historian  may  then  probably  arise  that  will  not 
write  reccjiiibus  odiis,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  witk 
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le  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary  author, 
at  make  an  impartial  distribution  of  fame  among  the 
reat  men  of  the  present  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myself  very  often 
ath  the  idea  of  such  an  imaginary  historian  describ- 
i£  the  reign  of  Anne  the  first,  and  introducing  it 
nth  a  preface  to  his  reader,  that  he  is  now  entering 
pen  the  most  shining  part  of  the  English  story.  The 
reat  rivals  in  £eime  will  be  then  distinguished  accord- 
ig  to  their  respective  merits,  and  shine  in  their  pro* 
er  points  of  light.  Such  an  one,  says  the  historian, 
umgh  variously  represented  by  the  writers  of  his 
wn  age,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than 
rdinary  abilities,  great  application,  and  uncommon 
it^rity :  nor  was  such  an  one,  though  of  an  opposite 
arty  and  interest,  inferior  to  him  in  any  of  these 
aspects.  The  several  antagonists  who  now  endea- 
trar  to  depreciate  one  another,  and  are  celebrated  or 
raduced  by  different  parties,  will  then  have  the  same 
ody  of  admirers,  and  appear  illustrious  in  the 
pinion  of  the  whole  British  nation.  The  deserving 
lan,  who  can  now  recommend  himself  to  the  esteem 
F  but  half  his  countrymen,  will  then  receive  the  ap-^ 
Tobations  and  applauses  of  a  whole  age. 

Among  the  several  persons  that  flourish  in  this  glo- 
ious  reign,  there  is  no  question  but  such  a  future 
istorian,  as  the  person  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  will 
lake  mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning, 
^ho  have  now  any  figure  in  the  British  nation.  For 
ly  own  part,  I  often  flatter  myself  with  the  honour- 
ble  mention  which  will  then  be  made  of  me ;  and 
ave  drawn  up  a  paragraph  in  my  own  imagination, 
hat  I  fancy  will  not  be  altogether  unlike  what  will 
le  found  in  some  page  or  other  of  this  imaginary 
listorian. 

It  was  under  this  reign,  says  he,  that  the  Spectator 
mblished  those  little  diurnal  essays  which  are  still 
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extant.     We  know  very  little  of  the  name  or  penon 
of  this  author^  except  only  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
very  short  face,  extremely  addicted  to  silence,  and 
so  great  a  lover  of  knowledge,  that  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  Grand  Cairo  for  no  other  reason  but  to  take 
the  measure  of  a  pyramid.     His  chief  friend  was  one 
Sir  Roger  De  Coverley,  a  whimsical  country  knight, 
and  a  Templar,  whose  name  he  has  not  transmitted 
to  us.     He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the  house  of  a  widow- 
woman,  and  was  a  great  humourist  in  all  parts  of  his 
life.     This  is  all  we  can  affirm  with  any  certainty  of 
his  person  and  character.     As  for  his  speculations,' 
notwithstanding  the  several  obsolete  words  and  ob- 
scure phrases  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  still 
understand  enough  of  them  to  see  the  diversions 
and  characters  of  the  English  nation  in  his  time:  not 
but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  the  mirth  and 
humour  of  the  author,  who  has  doubtless  strained 
many  representations  of  things  beyond  the  truth.  For 
if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  we 
must  suppose  that  women  of  the  first  quality  used  to 
pass  away  whole  mornings  at  a  puppet-show :  that 
they  attested  their  principles  by  their  patches :  that 
an   audience  would  sit  out  an  evening,  to  hear  a 
dramatical  performance  written  in  a  language  which 
they  did  not  understand:  that  chairs  and  fiower-pots 
were  introduced  as  actors  upon  the  British  stage:  that 
a  promiscuous  assembly  of  men  and  women  were 
allowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in  masks  within  the 
verge  of  the  Court ;  with  many  improbabilities  of  the 
like  nature.     We  must  therefore  in  these  and  the  like 
cases,  suppose  that  these  remote  hints  and  allusions 
aimed  at  some  certain  follies  which  were  then  in 
vogue,  and  which  at  present  we  have  not  any  notion 
of.     We  may  guess  by  several  passages  in  the  specu- 
lations, that  tKcTc  were  writers  who  endeavoured  to 
detract  from  t\ie  wviiV.^  qI  \icc!k&  -^wX^Mst  \  but  as  no- 
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thing  of  this  nature  is  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot 
guess  at  any  objections  that  could  be  made  to  his  pa- 
per. If  we  consider  his  style  with  that  indulgence 
which  we  must  show  to  old  English  writers,  or  if  we 
look  into  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  with  those  several 
critical  dissertations,  moral  reflections,     *     *     *     * 

The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  is  so  much  to 
my  advantage,  and  beyond  any  thing  I  can  pretend 
to,  that  I  hope  my  reader  will  excuse  me  for  not  in- 
serting it. 


'   '■ 
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—  Lusm  ammo  debent  aliquandodari. 
Ad  cogUandum  mcliar  ut  redeat  sibi. 

FH^GDR.  FAB.  XIV.  3. 

The  mind  ought  sometimes  to  be  diverted,  that  it  may  return  the 
better  to  thinking. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter 
a  satire  upon  coquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their 
several  fantastical  accomplishments,  or  what  other 
title  to  give  it;  but  as  it  is  I  shall  communicate  it  to 
the  public.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  its  own  inten- 

li  3 
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tions^  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  lengthy 
wathout  either  preface  or  postscript. 

^^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords, 
and  sometimes  do  more  execution  with  them.  To 
the  end  therefore  that  ladies  may  be  entire  mis- 
tresses of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I  have  erect- 
ed an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young  women 
in  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most 
fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now  practised 
at  Court.  The  ladies  who  carry  fans  under  me  aie 
drawn  up  twice  a-day  in  my  great  hall,  where  the? 
are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercuea 
by  the  following  words  of  command :  Handle  yoor 
fans.  Unfurl  your  fans.  Discharge  your  £etn8,  Groosd 
your  fans.  Recover  your  fans.  Flutter  your  fans.  By 
the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain  words  ct 
command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerable  genius,  who  will 
apply  herself  diligently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space 
of  but  one  half-year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fim 
all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into  that  little 
modish  machine. 

"  But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  them- 
selves a  right  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to 
explain  it  to  them  in  all  its  parts.  When  my  female 
regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array,  with  every  one  her  wea- 
pon in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Handle 
their  fans,  each  of  them  snakes  her  fan  at  me  with  s 
smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon 
the  shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity 
of  her  fan,  then  lets  her  arms  fall  in  an  easy  motion, 
and  stands  in  a  readiness  to  receive  the  next  word  of 
command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and  is 
generally  learned  in  the  first  week 

*^  The  next  motion  is  that  of  Unfurling  the  &n,  in 
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which  are  comprehended  several  little  flirts  and  vi- 
brations>  as  also  gradual  and  deliberate  openings, 
with  many  voluntary  fieillings  asunder  in  the  fan  itself, 
that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice. 
This  part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectators  more 
than  any  other^  as  it  discovers  on  a  sudden  an  infi- 
nite mumber  of  cupids^  garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts, 
rainbows,  and  the  Hke  agreeable  figures,  that  display 
themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment 
liolds  a  picture  in  her  hand. 

*'  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  fans, 
they  ffive  one  general  crack  that  may  he  heard  at  a 
consiaerable  distance  when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This 
18  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  exercise,  but 
I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their  first  en- 
trance could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
at  the  further  end  of  a  room,  who  can  now  dis- 
charge a  fan  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  make  a 
report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken 
care,  in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting  off 
their  ians  in  wrong  places  or  unsuitable  occasions,  to 
diow  upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come 
in  properly :  I  have  likewise  invented  a  fan,  with 
which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind 
which  is  inclosed  about  one  of  the  largest  sticks, 
can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an 
ordiBarr&n. 

*'  When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of 
command  in  course  is  to  Ground  their  fans.  This 
teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her  fan  gracefully  when  she 
throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack  of  cards, 
adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  faUing  pin,  or  apply 
herself  to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This 
part  of  the  exercise,  as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a 
mn  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table,  which  stands  by  for 
that  purpose,  may  be  learned  in  two  days'  time  as 
well  as  in  a  twelvemonth. 
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'^  When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed^  I 
generally  let  them  walk  about  the  room  for  some 
time  ;  when  on  a  sudden^  like  ladies  that  \w^  upon 
their  watches  after  a  long  visits  they  all  of  them 
hasten  to  their  arms^  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry^  and 
place  themselves  in  their  proper  stations  upon  wj 
calling  out.  Recover  your  fans.  This  part  of  the  ex- 
ercise is  not  difficult,  provided  a  woman  applies  her 
thoughts  to  it. 

'^  The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed 
the  master-piece  of  the  whole  exercise ;  but  if  a  lady 
does  not  mis-spend  her  time,  she  may  make  herself 
mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally  lay  aside 
the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer  for  the 
teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  eyer 
I  pronounce.  Flutter  your  feins,  the  place  is  filled 
with  so  many  zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  arc  very 
refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year,  though  they 
might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution 
in  any  other. 

^^  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made 
use  of  in  the  flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry 
flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the 
confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous 
flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emo- 
tion in  the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable 
agitation  in  the  fan ;  insomuch,  that  if  1  only  seethe 
fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know  very  well  ivhether 
she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a  fian  so 
very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  ibr 
the  absent  lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  with- 
in the  wind  of  it;  and  at  other  times  so  very  lan- 
guishing, that  I  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's  sake 
the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  Tva\AiTfe  qC  the  person  who  b^u*s  it.  To 
conclude  my  lellet,  ImwJsX  ^R«jMsaj^.^^s«OL\iiat  I  have 
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from  my  own  observations  compiled  a  little  treatise 
for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  intitled.  The  Passions  of 
.the  Fan;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you,  if  you 
think  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  public.  1  shall  have  a 
general  review  on  Thursday  next ;  to  which  you  shall 
.be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honour  it  ^vith  your 
presence. 

^'  I  am,  &c. 

'^  P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of 
gallanting  a  fan. 

'*  N.  B.  I  have  several  little  plain  fans  made  for 
this  use,  to  avoid  expense." 

L 
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—Silfi  qvivis 
Sjieret  idem,  sudct  muliiim,  frustraque  lahoret 
Ausus  idem,-^ 

HOR.  AKS  POET.  240. 

Such  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  ease : 
Yet  while  they  strive  the  same  success  to  gain, 
Should  find  their  labour  and  their  hopes  are  vain. 

FRANCIS. 

My  friend  the  divine  having  been  used  ^^^th  words 
of  complaisance,  which  he  thinks  could  be  properly 
applied  to  no  one  living,  and  I  think  could  be  only 
spoken  of  him,  and  that  in  his  absence,  was  so  ex- 
tremely offended  with  the  excessive  way  of  speaking 
civilities  among  us,  that  he  made  a  discourse  against 
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it  at  the  dub,  which  he  concluded  with  this  remaric, 
'  that  he  had  not  heard  one  compliment  nude  in  our 
society  since  its  commencement.'  Every  one  ww 
pleased  with  his  conclusion ;  and^  as  each  knew  hk 
good- will  to  the  rest,  he  was  convinced  that  the  many 
professions  of  kindness  and  service^  which  we  ordina- 
rily meet  with,  are  not  natural  where  the  heart  is  well 
inclined;  but  are  a  prostitution  of  speech,  seldom  in- 
tended to  mean  any  part  of  what  they  express,  never 
to  mean  all  they  express.  Our  reverend  rriend,  upon 
this  topic,  pointed  to  us  two  or  three  paragraphs  on 
this  subject  in  the  first  sermon  of  the  hrst  volume  of 
the  late  archbishop's  posthumous  works*,  I  do  iMt 
know  that  1  ever  read  any  thing  that  pleased  me  moie, 
and  as  it  is  the  praise  of  Longinus,  that  he  speab 
of  the  sublime  in  a  style  suitable  to  it,  so  one  maj 
say  of  this  author  upon  sincerity,  that  he  abhcnrs  an? 
pomp  of  rhetoric  on  this  occasion,  and  treats  it  VfA 
a  more  than  ordinary  simplicity,  at  once  to  be  a 
preacher  and  an  example.  With  what  command  of 
himself  does  he  lay  before  us,  in  the  language  and  tem- 
per of  his  profession,  a  fault,  which  by  the  least  liber- 
ty and  warmth  of  expression  would  be  the  most  lively 
wit  and  satire !  But  his  heart  was  better  dispoBed, 
and  the  good  man  chastised  the  great  wit  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  was  able  to  speak  as  follows. 

— "  Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of  the  great 
corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  age  wherein  we 
live,  the  great  and  general  want  of  sincerity  in  con- 
versation is  none  of  the  least.  The  world  is  grown 
so  full  of  dissimulation  and  compliment,  that  men's 
words  are  hardly  any  signification  of  their  thoughts; 

*  See  Archbishop  Tillotson*s  Sermon  on  Sincerity,  froin  Joluii 
chap.  i.  ver.  47,  being  the  last  discourse  he  preached,  Julv  2%  169** 
He  died  Nov.  Xi,  toWomw^. 
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md  if  any  man  measnre  his  words  by  his  hearty  and 
peak  as  he  thinks^  and  do  not  express  more  kind- 
less  to  every  man^  than  men  usually  have  for  any 
nan,  he  can  hardly  escape  the  censure  of  want  of 
nreeding.  The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity^ 
liat  generous  integrity  of  nature^  and  honesty  of 
lisposition^  which  always  argues  true  greatness  of 
Dind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted 
mirage  and  resolution^  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
numgst  us.  There  hath  been  a  long  endeavour  to 
lansform  us  into  foreign  manners  and  fashions^  and 
o  bring  us  to  a  servile  imitation  of  none  of  the  best 
f  oar  neighbours^  in  some  of  the  worst  of  their 
qualities.  The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days 
o  swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment^  and  so  sur- 
ieitedi  as  I  may  say^  of  expressions  of  kindness  and 
espect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago 
h<mld  return  into  the  world  again^  he  would  really 
rant  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own 
anguage^  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  the 
ihrase  in  fashion,  and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at 
i4iat  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions 
tf  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current 
Niyment :  and  when  he  should  come  to  understand  it, 
t  would  be  a  great  while  before  he  could  bring  him- 
idf  with  a  good  countenance  and  a  good  conscience 
o  converse  with  men  upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their 
Kwn  way. 

"  And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  it  should 
Dore  provoke  our  contempt  or  our  pity,  to  hear  what 
olemn  expressions  of  respect  and  kindness  will  pass 
letween  men,  almost  upon  no  occasion ;  how  great 
lonour  and  esteem  they  will  declare  for  one  wh<mi 
lerhaps  they  never  saw  before,  and  how  entirely 
hej  are  all  on  the  sudden  devoted  to  his  service 
md  interest,  for  no  reason ;  how  infinitely  and  etet* 
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nally  obliged  to  him^  for  no  benefit ;  and  how  ex- 
tremely they  will  be  concerned  for  him,  yea  and 
afflicted  too^  for  no  cause.  1  know  it  is  said,  in  jus- 
tification of  this  hollow  kind  of  conversation,  that 
there  is  no  harm,  no  real  deceit  in  compliment,  but 
*  the  matter  is  well  enough,  so  long  as  we  undentand 
one  another ;  et  verba  valent  ut  nummi,  '  words  are 
like  money ;'  and  when  the  current  value  of  them  is 
generally  understood,  no  man  is  cheated  by  theni' 
This  is  something,  if  such  words  were  any  thii^; 
but  being  brought  into  the  accompt,  they  are  mere 
ciphers.  However  it  is  still  a  just  matter  of  oooi- 
plaint,  that  sincerity  and  plainness  are  out  of  fashioOy 
and  that  our  language  is  running  into  a  lie;  that  men 
have  almost  quite  perverted  the  use  of  speech,  and 
made  words  to  signify  nothing;  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  conversation  of  mankind  is  little  else  but  driv- 
ing a  trade  of  dissimulation ;  insomuch  that  it  would 
make  a  man  heartily  sick  and  weary  of  the  world, 
to  see  the  little  sincerity  that  is  in  use  and  practice 
among  men." 

When  the  vice  is  placed  in  this  contemptible  light, 
he  argues  unanswerably  against  it,  in  words  and 
thoughts  so  natural,  that  any  man  who  reads  them 
would  imagine  he  himself  could  have  been  author  of 
them. 

"  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thingi 
I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better :  for  why  does  any  man 
dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but 
because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  quality  as 
he  pretends  to  ?  For  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble,  is 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency* 
Now  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  seem  -to  be  any 
thing,  is  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be. 
Besides,  that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make 
good  the  pT^tencft  of  a  good  quality,  as  to  have  it ; 
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d  if  a  man  have  it  not^  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is 
icovered  to  want  it ;  and  then  all  his  pains  and 
lour  to  seem  to  have  it^  are  lost/' 
In  another  part  of  the  same  discourse  he  goes  on 
show,  that  all  artifice  must  naturally  tend  to  the 
nppointment  of  him  that  practises  it. 
**  V^hatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be 
fidsehood  and  dissimulation^  it  is  soon  over ;  but 
e  inconvenience  of -it  is  perpetual^  because  it  brings 
man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion^ 
that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truths  nor 
acted  when  perhaps  he  means  honestly.  When  a 
sm  hath  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  in- 
eprity>  he  is  set  ^eist^  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his 
m^  neither  truth  nor  falsehood." 

R 
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—  Quails  equos  Thrc'issa  faiigat 
Harpalyce, — 

viRG.  ^N.  i.  320. 

With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser. 

DRYDEK. 

?  would  be  a  noble  improvement,  or  rather  a  reco- 
gry  of  what  we  call  good-breedkig,  if  nothing  were 

pass  amongst  us  for  agreeable  which  was  the  least 
ansgression  against  that  rule  of  life  called  decorum 

a  r^ard  to  decency.  This  would  command  the 
spect  of  mankind,  because  it  carries  in  it  defe- 
nce to  their  good  opinion,   as  humility  lodged 

a  worthy  mind  is  always  attended  with  a  certain 
image,  which  no  haughty  soul,  witTa.  aW.  \!ti^  ^x\.^ 

VOL.  VL  8 
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imaginable^  will  ever  be  able  to  purchase.     Tullj 
says,  virtue  and  decency  are  so  nearly  related^  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  from  each  other  hot 
in  our  imagination.     As  the  beauty  of  the  body 
always  accompanies  the  health  of  it^  so  oertaiiily  h 
decency  concomitant  to  virtue.     As  beauty  of  body> 
with  an  agreeable  carriage^  pleases  the  eye^  and  that 
pleasure  consists  in  that  we  observe  all  the  parti 
with  a  certain  elegance  are  proportioned  to  each 
other ;  so  does  decency  of  behaviour  which  appean 
in  our  lives  obtain  the  approbation  of  all  with  whom 
we  converse,  from  the  order,  consistency,  and  mo- 
deration of  our  words  and  actions.     This  flows  £raoi 
the  reverence  we  bear  tov^ards  every  good  man,  and 
to  the  world  in  general ;  for  to  be  negligent  of  wlMt 
any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only  show  you  ar- 
rogant but  abandoned.     In  all  these  oonsideratioos 
we  are  to  distinguish  how  one  virtue  diflers  from 
another.     As  it  is  the  part  of  justice  never  to  do 
violence,  it  is  of  modesty  never  to  commit  offence. 
In  this  last  particular  lies  the  whole  force  of  what  is 
called  decency ;  to  this  purpose  that  excellent  kno- 
ralist  above  mentioned  talks  of  decency;  but  this 
quality  is  more  easily  comprehended  by  an  ordinary 
capacity,   than   expressed  with   all  ms  eloquence. 
This  decency  of  behaviour  is  generally  transgressed 
among  all  orders  of  men ;  nay,  the  very  women, 
though  themselves  created  it  as  it  were  for  orna- 
ment, are  often  very  much  mistaken  in  this  orna- 
mental part  of  life.     It  would  methinks  be  a  abort 
rule  for  behaviour,  if  every  young  lady  in  her  dress, 
words,  and  actions,  were  only  to  recommend  her- 
self as  a  sister,  daughter,  or  wife,  and  make  herself 
the  more  esteemed  in  one  of  those  characters.    The 
care  of  themselves,  with  regard  to  the  £unilie8  in 
which  women  are  bom,  is  the  best  motive  for  their 
being  courted  to  come  into  the  alliance  of  other 
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lumses.  Nothing  can  promote  this  end  more  than 
a  strict  preservation  of  decency.  I  should  be  glad 
if  a  certain  equestrian  order  of  ladies^  some  of  whom 
one  meets  in  an  evening  at  every  outlet  of  the  town^ 
would  take  this  subject  into  their  serious  considera- 
tion. In  order  thereunto  the  following  letter  may 
not  be  wholly  unworthy  their  perusal. 

*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  Gk)iN6  lately  to  take  the  air  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  evenings  this  season  has  produced ;  as  I 
was  admiring  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  lively  co- 
lours of  the  fields,  and  the  variety  of  the  landscape 
every  way  around  me,  my  eyes  were  suddenly  called 
off  nrom  these  inanimate  objects  by  a  little  party  of 
horsemen  I  saw  passing  the  road.  The  greater  part 
of  them  escaped  my  particular  observation,  by  reason 
that  my  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  a  very  fair 
youth  who  rode  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  dressed  by  some  description  in  a  ro- 
mance. His  features,  complexion,  and  habit,  had  a 
remarkable  effeminacy,  and  a  certain  languishing  va- 
nity appeared  in  his  air.  His  hair,  well  curled  and 
powdered,  hung  to  a  considerable  length  on  his 
shoulders,  and  was  wantonly  tied,  as  if  by  the  hands 
of  his  mistress,  in  a  scarlet  riband,  which  played 
like  a  streamer  behind  him ;  he  had  a  coat  and  waist- 
coat of  blue  camlet  trimmed  and  embroidered  with 
silver ;  a  cravat  of  the  finest  lace ;  and  wore,  in  a 
smart  cock,  a  little  beaver  hat  edged  with  silver, 
and  made  more  sprightly  by  a  feather.  His  horse 
too^  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned  after  the  same 
airy  manner,  and  seemed  to  share  in  the  vanity  of 
the  rider.  As  I  vras  pitying  the  luxury  of  this  young 
person,  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  educated 
only  as  an  object  of  sight,  I  perceived  on  my  nearer 
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approach^  and  as  I  turned  my  eyes  downward,  a  part 
of  the  equipage  1  had  not  olwerved  before,  whidi 
was  a  peticoat  of  the  same  with  the  coat  and  waist- 
coat. After  this  discovery,  1  looked  again  on  the 
face  of  the  fair  Amazon  who  had  thus  deoeired  me, 
and  thought  those  features  which  had  before  offended 
me  by  their  softness,  were  now  strengthened  into  » 
improper  a  boldness;  and  though  her  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  seemed  to  be  formed  with  perfect  symmetrf, 
I  am  not  certain  whether  she,  who  in  appearance 
was  a  very  handsome  youth,  may  not  be  in  reality  * 
very  indifferent  woman. 

^'  There  is  an  objection  which  naturally  presents 
itself  against  these  occasional  perplexities  and  mix- 
tures of  dress,  which  is,  that  they  seem  to  break  m 
upon  that  propriety  and  distinction  of  appearance  in 
which  the  beauty  of  different  characters  is  preserved ; 
and,  if  they  should  be  more  fi^uent  than  they  are  at 
present,  would  look  like  turning  our  public  assem- 
blies into  a  general  masquerade.  The  model  of  tbi« 
Amazonian  hunting-habit  for  ladies,  was,  as  I  take  it, 
first  imported  from  France,  and  well  enough  expresses 
the  gaiety  of  a  people  who  are  taught  to  do  any  thing, 
so  it  be  with  an  assurance ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  sits  awkwardly  yet  on  our  English  modesty. 
The  petticoat  is  a  kind  of  encumbrance  upon  it;  and 
if  the  Amazons  should  think  fit  to  go  on  in  this 
plunder  of  our  sex's  ornaments,  they  ought  to  add  to 
their  spoils,  and  complete  their  triumph  over  us,  by 
wearing  the  breeches. 

^^  If  it  be  natural  to  contract  insensibly  the  man- 
ners of  those  we  imitate,  the  ladies  who  are  pleased 
with  assuming  our  dresses  will  do  us  more  nonour 
than  we  deserve,  but  they  will  do  it  at  their  own 
expense.  Why  shoidd  the  lovely  Camilla  deceive 
^^  in  more  shapes  than  her  own,  and  affect  to  be 
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represented  in  her  picture  with  a  gnn  and  a  spaniel ; 
while  her  elder  brother^  the  heir  of  a  worthy  family^ 
is  drawn  in  silks  like  his  sister  ?  The  dress  and  air  of 
a  man  are  not  well  to  be  divided ;  and  those  who 
would  not  be  content  with  the  latter^  ought  never  to 
think  of  assuming  the  former.  There  is  so  large  a 
portion  of  natural  agreeableness  among  the  fur  sex 
of  our  island,  that  they  seem  betrayed  into  these 
romantie  habits  without  having  the  same  occasion 
fyr  them  with  their  inventors :  all  that  needs  to  be 
desired  of  them  is,  that  they  would  be  themselves, 
that  is,  what  Nature  designed  them.  And  to  see  their 
mistake  when  they  depart  from  this,  let  them  look 
npoa  a  man  who  affects  the  softness  and  effeminacy 
or  a  woman,  to  learn  how  their  sex  must  appear  to 
OS  when  approaching  to  the  resemblance  of  a  man. 

"  1  am,  SIR, 

*^  Your  most  himible  servant." 
T 
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—  Id  arbiiror 
Ad^mm^  in  vUd  esse  utile,  ke  quid  muiis. 


TEB.  AlCDR.  ACT.  1.  SC.  1.  SS. 


I  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  be  too  much  addicted 
to  aoy  om  thing. 

Too  much  of  any  thing,  is  good  for  nothing. 


ENO.  FBOV. 


My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  himself  very 
much  upon  what  he  calls  the  knowledge  of  man- 
whkh  has  cost  him  many  disasters  in  Ids  youth ; 
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for  Will  reckons  every  misfortune  that  he  has  met 
with  among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter  amon^ 
the  men^  as  parts  of  his  education ;  and  fancies  he 
should  never  have  been  the  man  he  is,  had  not  he 
broke  windows,  knocked  down  constables,  distuibed 
honest  people  with  his  midnight  serenades,  and  beit 
up  a  lewd  woman's  quarters,  when  he  was  a  young 
fellow.  The  engaging  in  adventures  of  this  nature 
Will  calls  the  studying  of  mankind ;  and  tema  this 
knowledge  of  the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the  worU. 
Will  ingenuously  confesses  that  for  half  his  life  his 
head  ached  every  morning  with  reading  of  men  over- 
night; and  at  present  comforts  himself  under  certais 
pains  which  he  endures  from  time  to  time,  that  witJi- 
out  them  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  tbe 
gallantries  of  the  age.  This  Will  looks  upon  as  tbe 
learning  of  a  gentleman,  and  r^ards  all  other  kinds 
of  science  as  the  accomplishments  of  one  whom  lie 
calls  a  scholar,  a  bookish  man,  or  a  philosopher. 

For  these  reasons  Will  shines  in  mixed  company^ 
where  he  has  the  discretion  not  to  go  out  oi  his 
depth,  and  has  often  a  certain  way  of  making  his 
real  ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one.  Our  club,  how- 
ever, has  frequently  caught  him  tripping,  at  whidi 
times  they  never  spare  him.  For  as  Will  of^en  in- 
sults us  with  the  knowledge  of  the  town,  we  some- 
times take  our  revenge  upon  him  by  our  knowledge 
of  books. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  letters 
which  he  writ  in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady.  The 
raillery  of  them  was  natural,  and  well  enough  for  a 
mere  man  of  the  town  :  but,  very  unluckily,  several 
of  the  words  were  wrong  spelt.  Will  laughed  this 
off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could;  but,  finding  himself 
pushed  on  all  sides,  and  especially  by  the  Templar, 
he  told  us  with  a  little  j)assion,  that  he  never  nked 
pedantry  in  spelling,  and  that  he  spelt  like  a  gentle- 
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■  man,  and  not  like  a  scholar.  Upon  this  Will  had  re- 
•  course  to  his  old  topic  of  showing  the  narrow-spirited- 
nessj  the  pride^  and  ignorance  of  pedants ;  wnich  he 
:  carried  so  hx,  that^  upon  my  retinng  to  my  lodgings^ 
I  could  not  forbear  thro^ving  together  such  reflections 
as  occurred  to  me  upon  that  subject. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books^ 
and  is  able  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent companion^  and  what  we  call  a  pedant.  But 
methinks^  we  should  enlarge  the  title^  and  give  it 
every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of 
his  profession  and  particular  way  of  life. 

what  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the 
town.  Bar  him  the  play-houses^  a  catalogue  of  the 
reigning  beauties^  and  an  account  of  a  few  fashion- 
able distempers  that  have  befallen  him^  and  you  strike 
him  dumb.  How  many  a  pretty  gentleman's  know- 
ledge lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the  Court  ?  He  will 
tell  you  the  names  of  the  principal  favourites,  repeat 
the  shrewd  sayings  of  a  man  of  quality^  whisper  an 
.intrigue  that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame; 
or,  if  the  sphere  of  his  observations  is  a  little  larger 
.than  ordinary,  will  perhaps  enter  into  all  the  incidents, 
turns,  and  revolutions  in  a  game  of  ombre.  When 
he  has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  shown  you  the  whole 
circle  of  his  accomplishments,  his  parts  are  drained, 
and  he  is  disabled  from  any  further  conversation. 
What  are  these  but  rank  pedants?  and  yet  these  are 
the  men  who  value  themselves  most  on  their  exemp-^ 
tion  from  the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  misht  here  mention  the  military  pedant  who  al- 
ways talks  in  a  camp,  and  is  storming  towns,  making 
lo^ements,  and  fighting  battles  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other.  Every  thing  he  speaks  smells  of 
gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery  from  him, 
ne  has  not  a  word  to  say  fur  himself.     I  might  likc< 
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wise  mention  the  law  pedant^  that  is  perpetually  put* 
tins  cases^  repeating  the  transactions  of  Westminaler- 
hall^  wrangling  with  you  upon  the  most  indifferent 
circumstances  of  life^  and  not  to  be  convinced  of  the 
distance  of  a  plaee^  or  of  the  most  trivialpoint  in 
conversation  but  by  dint  of  argument.  Tne  state 
pedant  is  wrapt  up  in  news^  and  lost  in  politics.  If 
you  menticm  either  of  the  kings  of  Spain  or  Pdand^ 
he  talks  very  notably;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the 
Grazette  *,  you  drop  him.  In  shorty  a  mere  courtier, 
a  mere  s(^d£er^  a  mere  scholar^  a  mere  any  thing,  is  an 
insipid  pedantic  character^  and  equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants^  which  I  have  men* 
tioned^  the  book  pedant  is  much  the  most  support* 
able;  he  has  at  least  an  exercised  understanding,  and 
a  head  which  is  full  though  confused^  so  that  a  roaa 
who  converses  with  him  may  often  receive  from  him 
hints  of  things  that  are  worth  knowing,  and  what  he 
may  possibly  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  though  they 
are  of  little  use  to  the  owner.  The  worst  kind  ot 
pedants  among  learned  men>  are  such  as  are  natu- 
rally endued  with  a  very  small  share  of  oommoa 
sense,  and  have  read  a  great  number  of  books  with- 
out taste  or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is  learning,  like  travelling,  and  all 
other  methods  of  improvement,  as  it  finises  good 
sense,  so  it  makes  a  silly  man  ten  thousand  times 
more  insufferable,  by  supplying  variety  of  matter  to 
his  impertinence,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  ef 
abounding  in  absurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much  more 
than  men  of  solid  and  usdFul  learning.  To  read  the 
titles  they  give  an  editor,  or  collator  of  a  mannscripti 

*  A  newspaper,  so  called  from  gazette,  the  name  of  a  piece  of 

current  money,  which  was  the  stated  price  at  which  it  was  origiotOr 
sold. 
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you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of  the  common* 
wealth  of  letters^  and  the  wonder  of  his  age^  when 
perhaps  upon  examination  you  find  that  he  has  only 
rectified  a  Greek  particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  sen- 
tence in  proper  commas. 

They  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavish  of  their 
praises^  that  they  may  keep  one  another  in  counte- 
nance ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wise, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 
gant. 

L 
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—  Hinc  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  j)lenum,  benigno 
Ruris  hmvorum  opvlerUa  comu, 

HOK.  OD.  i.  17.  14. 

Here  plenty's  liberal  horn  shall  pour 
Of  fruits  for  thee  a  copious  showV, 
Rich  honours  of  the  quiet  plain. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with 
him  in  the  country,  I  last  week  accompanied  him 
thither,  and  am  settled  ^vith  him  for  some  time  at  his 
country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 
ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well 
acquainted  with  my  humour,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to 
bed  when  1  please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  in  my 
chamber  as  1  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  nothing  \^4th- 
out  bidding  me  be  merry.     When  the  gentlemen  of 
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the  country  come  to  see  him^  he  only  shows  me  it  t 
distance.  As  I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields  I  htfe 
observed  them  stealing  a  sight  of  me  over  a  hedge, 
and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them  not  to  let 
me  see  them^  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  fiunily,  be- 
cause it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  tbe 
knight  is  the  best  master  in  the  world,  he  sddon 
changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  beloved  by  all 
about  him^  his  servants  never  care  £ot  leaving  him ; 
by  this  means  his  domestics  are  all  in  Years,  tnd 
grown  old  with  their  master.  You  would  take  his 
valet  de  chambre  for  his  brother,  his  butler  is  gray- 
headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  uat  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a 
privy-counsellor.  You  see  the  goodness  of  the  mas- 
ter even  in  the  old  house-dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that 
is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care  and  tenderness 
out  of  regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he  has  been 
useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure the  joy  that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of 
these  ancient  domestics  upon  my  friend's  arrival  at  his 
couutry-seat.  Some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  bun,  and 
seemed  discouraged  if  they  were  not  employed.  At 
the  same  time  the  good  ola  knight,  with  a  mixture  of 
the  father  and  the  master  of  the  funily,  tempered 
the  inquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  several  kind 
questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  aad 
good  nature  engages  every  body  to  him,  so  that  when 
he  is  pleasant  upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are 
m  good  humour,  and  none  so  much  as  the  person 
whom  he  diverts  himself  with :  on  the  contrary,  if  be 
conghs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of -old  age,  it'is  easy 
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finr  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the 
lodes  of  all  his  servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular 
care  of  his  butler^  who  is  a  very  prudent  man^  and^ 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow-servants^  wonder- 
fiilly  desirous  of  pleasing  me^  because  they  have 
often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  parti- 
cular fnend. 

My  chief  companion^  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting 
lumself  in  the  woods  or  the  fields^  is  a  very  venerable 
man  who  is  ever  with  Sir  Roger^  and  has  lived  at 
Ins  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  above  thirty 
years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense 
and  wme  learnings  of  a  very  regular  life  and  oblig- 
ing oimversation :  he  heartily  loves  Sir  Roger^  and 
knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the  old  knight's  esteem^ 
so  that  he  lives  in  the  £unily  rather  as  a  relation  than 
a  dependent. 

I  nave  observed  in  several  of  my  papers^  that  my 
fiiend  Sir  Roger^  amidst  all  his  good  qualities^  is 
something  of  a  humorist;  and  that  his  virtues^  as 
well  as  imperfections,  are,  as  it  were,  tinged  by  a  cer- 
tain extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
bis^  and  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men. 
This  cast  of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in 
itself,  so  it  renders  his  conversation  highly  agreeable, 
and  more  delightful  than  the  same  degree  of  sense 
and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordi- 
nary colours.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night, 
he  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have 
just  now  mentioned  ?  and  without  staying  for  my 
answer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  insulted 
with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table;  for  which 
reason  he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the 
nniversity  to  find  him  out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain 
sense  than  much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear 
▼oice^  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that 
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wlio  liave  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity. 
I  no  sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit^  but 
I  very  much  approved  of  my  friend's  insisting  upon 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear  voice  ; 
finr  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his 
figure  and  delivery^  as  well  as  the  discourses  he  pro- 
nounced^ that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  time  more 
to  my  satisfaction.  A  sermon  repeated  after  this 
manner^  is  like  the  composition  of  a  poet  in  the 
mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country 
dergy  would  follow  this  example;  and^  instead  of 
wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious  compositions  of 
their  own^  would  endeavour  after  a  handsome  elo- 
cation^  and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper 
to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  greater  masters. 
This  would  not  only  be  more  easy  to  themselves,  but 
more  edifying  to  the  people. 

L 
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JEsopo  mgentem  statvnm  pomiere  jlttici, 
Servumque  coUocdrunl  cetcma  in  bad, 
Fatere  honoris  scirent  ul  cunctis  viam. 

FHiEDR.  EPILOG.'  1.  2. 

The  Athenians  erected  a  large  statue  to  ^sop,  and  placed  him, 
HkHigfa  a  slave,  on  a  lasting  pedestal;  to  show,  that  the  way  to  ho- 
>ourfie8  open  indifferently  to  alL 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance,  undisturbed 
^eedom,  and  quiet,  which  I  meet  with  here  in  the 
c»untry,  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  always 
!aa€i,  tnat  the  general  corruption  of  manners  in  ser- 
voi,.  VI.  T 
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vants  is  owing  to  the  conduct  of  masters.  The 
aspect .  of  every  one  in  the  family  carries  so  much 
satisfaction^  that  it  appears  he  knows  the  happy  lot 
which  has  be^Edlen  hmi  in  being  a  member  of  it. 
There  is  one  particular  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
but  at  Sir  Roger's:  It  is  usual  in  all  other  places, 
that  servants  fly  from  the  parts  of  the  house  throng 
w  hich  their  master  is  passing ;  on  the  contrary^  here 
they  industriously  place  themselves  in  his  way ;  and 
it  is  on  both  sides^  as  it  were^  understood  as  a  visity 
when  the  servants  appear  without  calling.  This 
proceeds  from  the  humane  and  equal  temper  of  the 
man  of  the  house^  who  also  perfectly  well  knows 
how  to  enjoy  a  great  estate^  with  such  eoonciBy 
as  ever  to  be  much  beforehand.  This  nttkes  hii 
own  mind  untroubled^  and  consequently  unapt  to 
vent  peevish  expressions^  or  give  passionate  or  in- 
consistent orders  to  those  about  him.  Thus  respect 
and  love  go  together :  and  a  certain  cheerfulness  in 
performance  of  their  duty  is  the  particular  distinc- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  this  family.  When  a  ser- 
vant is  called  before  his  master,  he  does  not  came 
Math  an  expectation  to  hear  himself  rated  for  some 
trivial  fault,  thl*eatened  to  be  stripped,  or  used  with 
any  other  unbecoming  language,  which  mean  mas- 
ters often  give  to  worthy  servants ;  but  it  is  often 
to  know,  what  road  he  took  that  he  came  so  readily 
back  according  to  order  ,*  whether  he  passed  by  sucn 
a  ground ;  if  the  old  man  who  rents  it  is  in  good 
health ;  or  whether  he  gave  Sir  Roger's  love  to  him, 
or  the  like. 

A  man  who  preserves  a  respect  founded  on  hi« 
benevolence  to  his  dependants,  lives  rather  like  s 
prince  than  a  master  in  his  family ;  his  orders  are  re- 
ceived as  favours  rather  than  duties ;  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  approaching  him  is  part  of  the  reward  fiwr  exe- 
cuting what  \%  comm«B!^A\x^  Vm. 
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There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my  friend 
excels  in  his  management^  which  is  the  manner  of 
rewarding  his  servants.  He  has  ever  been  of  opinion^ 
that  giving  his  cast  clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets  has 
a  very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds^  and  creates  a  silly 
sense  of  equality  between  the  parties,  in  persons 
affiscted  only  with  outward  things.  I  have  heard 
liim  often  pleasant  on  this  occasion,  and  describe  a 
young  gentleman  abusing  his  man  in  that  coat,  which 
a  month  or  two  before  was  the  most  pleasing  dis- 
tinctioa  he  was  conscious  of  in  himself.  He  would 
turn  his  discourse  still  more  pleasantly  upon  the 
ladies'  bounties  in  this  kind ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
WKj  he  knew  a  fine  woman^  who  distributed  rewards 
and  punishments  in  giving  becoming  or  unbecoming 
dresses  to  her  maids. 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  these  little  instances 
of  good-will,  in  bestowing  only  trifles  on  his  ser- 
vants ;  a  good  servant  to  him  is  sure  of  having  it  in  his 
ehcHce  very  soon  of  being  no  servant  at  all.  As  I  be- 
fore observed,  he  is  so  good  a  husband,  and  knows  so 
thoroughly  that  the  skill  of  the  purse  is  the  cardinal 
▼irtue  of  this  life ;  I  say  he  knows  so  well  that  fru- 
gality is  the  support  of  generosity,  that  he  can  often 
spare  a  large  fine  when  a  tenement  falls,  and  give 
that  settlement  to  a  good  servant  who  has  a  mind  to 
go  into  the  world,  or  make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine  to 
that  servant,  for  his  more  comfortable  maintenance, 
if  be  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generosity  considers  it 
would  be  miserable  to  himself  to  have  no  will  but 
that  of  another,  though  it  were  of  the  best  person 
breathing,  and  for  that  reason  goes  on  as  fast  as  he 
is  able  to  put  his  servants  into  independent  liveli- 
hoods. Tue  greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger's  estate  is 
tenanted  by  persons  who  have  served  himself  or  his 
ancestors.     It  was  to  me  extremely  "pVeasonX.  \tt  <i^ 
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serve  the  visitants  from  several  parts  to  welcoane  his 
arrival  into  the  country :  and  all  the  difference  that  I 
could  take  notice  of  between  the  late  servants  wlio 
came  to  see  him,  and  those  who  staid  in  the  hnulj, 
WB8,  that  these  latter  were  looked  upon  as  finer  gen- 
tlemen and  better  courtiers. 

This  manumission  and  placing  them  in  a  way  of 
livelihood,  I  look  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to  a  good 
servant ;  which  encouragement  will  make  his  sue- 
cessor  be  as  dihgent,  as  humble,  and  as  ready^  as  he 
was.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  narnnr- 
ness  of  those  minds,  which  can  be  pleased,  and  he 
barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occasion,  recount  the  flense 
that  great  persons  in  all  ages  have  had  of  the  merit 
of  their  dependents,  and  the  heroic  services  which 
men  have  done  their  masters  in  the  extremity  of 
their  fortunes^  and  shown  to  their  undone  patrons^ 
that  fortune  was  all  the  difference  between  them; 
but  as  I  design  this  my  speculation  only  as  a  gentle 
admonition  to  thankless  masters,  I  shall  not  go  cot 
of  the  occurrences  of  common  life,  but  assert  it 
as  a  general  observation,  that  I  never  saw,  but  in 
Sir  Roger's  family  and  one  or  two  more,  good  ser- 
vants treated  as  they  ought  to  be.  Sir  Roger's 
kindness  extends  to  their  children's  children,  and 
this  very  morning  he  sent  his  coachman's  grand- 
son to  prentice.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with 
an  account  of  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  where  there 
arc  many  which  will  deserve  my  future  observa- 
tion. 

At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  handsome  struc- 
ture I  saw  the  portraiture  of  two  young  men  standi]^ 
in  a  river,  the  one  naked,  the  other  in  a  livery. 
The  person  supported  seemed  half  dead,  but  still 
so  much  alive  as  Ivi  ^Kow  in  his  face  exquisite  joy 
and  love  towaiOia  \)ftft  vi\)wet.    \  '«Oassv>s^\.\k<i  fainting 
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figure  resembled  my  friend  Sir  Roger ;  and  looking 
at  the  butler  who  stood  by  me  for  an  account  of  it^ 
he  informed  me  that  the  person  in  the  livery  was  a 
servant  of  Sir  Roger's^  who  stood  on  the  shore  while 
his  master  was  swimming  and  observing  him  taken 
with  some  sudden  illness^  and  sink  under  water^ 
jumped  in  and  saved  him.  He  told  me  Sir  Roger 
took  off  the  dress  he  was  in  as  soon  as  he  came  home^ 
and  by  a  great  bounty  at  that  time^  followed  by  his 
feivour  ever  since^  had  made  him  master  of  that 
pretty  seat  which  we  saw  at  a  distance  as  we  came 
to  this  house.  I  remembered  indeed  Sir  Roger  said^ 
there  lived  a  very  worthy  gentleman^  to  whom  he 
was  highly  obliged^  without  mentioning  any  thing 
further.  Upon  my  looking  a  little  dissatisfied  at  some 
part  of  the  picture^  my  attendant  informed  me  that 
It  was  against  Sir  Roger's  will^  and  at  the  earnest  re- 

2uest  of  the  gentleman  himself^  that  he  was  drawn  in 
\xe  habit  in  which  he  had  saved  his  master. 
R 
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Gm^  anbdanSi  muUa  agendo  nihil  agens, 

PHJBDR.  FAB.  V.  S. 

Out  of  breath  to  no  purpose^  and  very  busy  about  nothing. 

As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir  Roger 
before  his  house,  a  country-fellow  brought  him  a 
huge  fish,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr.  William  Wim- 
ble* had  caught  that  very  morning;  and  that  he 

*  A  Yorkshire  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Mr.  Thomas  More* 
cxafl. 
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presented  it  with  his  service  to  him^  and  intended  to 
come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
livered a  letter^  which  my  friend  read  to  me  as  soon  as 
the  messenger  left  him. 

^  SIR  ROGER^ 

^  I  DESIRE  you  to  accept  of  a  jack,  which  is  the 
best  I  have  caught  this  season.  I  intend  to  come 
and  stay  with  you  a  week,  and  see  how  the  perch 
bite  in  the  Black  river.  I  observed  with  some  con- 
cern the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the  bowling-green, 
that  your  wip  wanted  a  lash  to  it;  I  ^^dll  bring  half 
a  dozen  with  me  that  I  t\^asted  last  week,  which  I 
hope  will  serve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the  coun- 
try. I  have  not  been  out  of  the  saddle  for  six  days 
last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  with  Sir  John's  eldest 
son.     He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely. 

^  I  am,  SIR, 

^  Your  humble  servant, 

^  WILL.  WIMBLE.* 

This  extraordinary  letter  and  message  that  ac- 
companied it,  made  me  very  curious  to  know  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  gentleman  who  sent 
them;  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows. — Will  Wimble 
is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  descended 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now 
between  forty  and  fifty ;  but  being  bred  to  no  bu- 
siness and  born  to  no  estate,  he  generally  lives 
with  his  elder  brother  as  superintendant  of  his  game. 
He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in 
the  country,  and  is  very  famous  for  finding  out  a 
hare.  He  is  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  little 
handicrafts  of  an  idle  man.  He  makes  a  May- 
fly to  a  miracle ;  and  furnishes  the  whole  country 
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with  angle-rods.     As  he  is  a  good-natured  ofHcious 
fellow,   and  very  much  esteemed  upon  account  of 
his  family,  he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  house, 
and  keeps  up  a  good  correspondence  among  all  the 
gentleman  about  him.     He  carries  a  tulip  root  in 
nis  pocket  from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  pup- 
py between  a  couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  county.     Will  is  a  parti- 
cular favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs,  whom  he  fre- 
quently obliges  with  a  net  that  he  has  weaved,  or  a 
setting-dog  that  he  has  made  himself.     lie  now  and 
then  ])resents  a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to 
their  mothers  or  sisters  ;  and  raises  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  among  them,  by  inquiring  as  often  as  he  meets 
them  *  how  they  wear !'    These  gentleman-like  ma- 
nufactures and  obliging  little  humours,  make  Will 
the  darling  of  the  country. 

.  Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  him, 
when  he  saw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two  or  three 
hazle  twigs  in  his  hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Ro- 
ger's woods,  as  he  came  through  them,  in  his  way 
to  the  house.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  observe 
on  one  side  the  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  with 
which  Sir  Roger  received  him,  and  on  the  otlur 
the  secret  joy  which  his  guest  discovered  at  sight 
of  the  good  old  knight.  After  the  lirst  talutes  were 
over.  Will  desired  Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of  liis 
servants  to  carry  a  set  of  shuttle-cocks  he  had  with 
him  in  a  little  box,  to  a  lady  that  lived  about  a  mile 
off,  to  whom  it  seems  he  had  promised  such  a  pre- 
sent for  above  this  half  year.  Sir  Roger's  back  was 
no  sooner  turned  but  honest  Will  began  to  tell  me  of 
a  large  cock  pheasant  that  he  had  sprung  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  woods,  with  two  or  three  other  adven- 
tures of  the  same  nature.  Odd  and  uncommon  charac- 
ters are  the  giune  that  I  look  for,  and  most  delight 
in  ;  for  which  reason  I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the 
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novelty  of  the  person  that  talked  to  me^  as  he  ooald 
be  for  his  life  with  the  springing  of  a  pheasant,  and 
therefore  listened  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary 
attention. 

In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  beU  rung  to  din- 
ner^ where  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speaking  of 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  jack  he  had 
caught^  served  up  for  the  first  dish  in  a  most  smnp- 
tuous  manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it^  he  gave 
us  a  long  account  how  he  had  hooked  it,  played  with 
it^  foiled  it^  and  at  length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bok, 
with  several  other  particulars  that  lasted  all  the  first 
coure.  A  dish  of  wild  fowl  that  came  afterwards 
furnished  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner, 
which  concluded  with  a  late  invention  of  Will's  for 
improving  the  quail-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner,  I 
was  secretly  touched  with  compassion  towards  the 
honest  gentleman  that  had  dined  with  us ;  and  could 
not  but  consider,  with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  how 
so  good  a  heart  and  such  busy  hands  were  wholly 
employed  in  trifles ;  that  so  much  humanity  should 
be  so  little  beneficial  to  others,  and  so  much  in- 
dustry so  little  advantageous  to  himself.  The  same 
temper  of  mind  and  application  to  affieurs  might  have 
recommended  him  to  the  public  esteem,  and  have 
raised  his  fortune  in  another  station  of  life.  What 
good  to  his  country  or  himself  might  not  a  trader 
or  a  merchant  have  done  with  such  useful  though 
ordinary  qualifications  ? 

Will  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  many  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  a  great  family,  who  had  rather  see  their  chil- 
dren starve  like  gentlemen,  than  thrive  in  a  trade 
or  profession  that  is  beneath  their  quality.  This 
humour  fills  several  parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and 
beggary.  It  is  the  happiness  of  a  trading  nation 
like  ours,  that  the  younger  sons,  though  incapable  (^ 
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ij  liberal  art  or  profession^  may  be  placed  in  such 
way  of  life,  as  may  perhaps  enable  them  to  vie 
ith  the  best  of  their  family.  Accordingly  we  find 
wmL  citizens  that  were  launched  into  the  world 
ith  narrow  fortunes,  rising  by  an  honest  industry 
•  greater  estates  than  those  of  their  elder  brothers. 
:  18  not  improbable  but  Will  was  formerly  tried  at 
vinity,  law,  or  physic ;  and  that  finding  his  genius 
id  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents  gave  him  up  at 
ngth  to  his  own  inventions.  But  certainly,  how- 
rer  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a 
i(^er  naturo,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  the 
xmpations  of  trade  and  commerce.  As  I  think 
lis  IS  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated, 
shall  desire  my  reader  to  compare  what  I  have  here 
Titten  with  what  I  have  said  in  my  twenty-first  spe- 
alation. 
L 
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—  Abnormis  sapiejis.  — 

HOR    SAT.  ii.  8.  3. 

Of  plain  good  sense,  untutor'd  in  the  schools. 

!  WAS  this  morning  walking  in  the  gallery,  when 
iir  Roger  entered  at  the  end  opposite  to  me,  and 
idvancing  towards  me,  said  he  was  glad  to  meet 
ne  among  his  relations  the  Do  Coverleys,  and  hoped 
[  liked  the  conversation  of  so  much  good  company, 
vho  were  as  silent  as  myself.  I  knew  he  alluded 
»  the  pictures,  and,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  who  does 
lot  a  little  vahic  himself  upon  his  ancient  descent. 
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I  expected  he  would  give  me  some  account  of  them. 
We  were  now  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallenr. 
when  the  knight  faced  towards  one  of  the  pictures, 
and  as  we  stood  before  it^  he  entered  into  the  matter, 
after  his  blunt  way  of  saying  things  as  they  occur  to 
his  imagination^  without  regular  introduction^  or  care 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  chain  of  thought. 

^  It  is/  said  he^  ^  worth  while  to  consider  the  force 
of  dress;  and  how  the  persons  of  one  age  differ 
from  those  of  another^  merely  by  that  only.  One 
may  observe  also^  that  the  general  feshion  «f  ow 
age  has  been  followed  by  one  particular  set  of  peo- 
ple in  another,  and  by  tnem  preserved  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another.  Thus  the  vast  jetting  coat  tm 
small  bonnet^  which  was  the  habit  in  Henry  the  Se- 
venth's time^  is  kept  on  in  the  yeomen  of  tlie  guard ; 
not  without  a  good  and  politic  view,  because  they  look 
a  foot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broader :  besides, 
that  the  cap  leaves  the  face  expanded,  and  conse- 
quently more  terrible,  and  fitter  to  stand  at  the  en- 
trance of  palaces. 

*  This  predecessor  of  ours  you  see  is  dressed  after 
this  manner,  and  his  cheeks  would  be  no  larger  thai 
mine  were  he  in  a  hat  as  1  am.  He  was  the  last 
man  that  won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt-yard^  which  is  now 
a  common  street  before  Whitehall.  You  see  the 
broken  lance  that  lies  there  by  his  right  foot.  He 
shivered  that  lance  of  his  adversary  all  to  pieces; 
and  bearing  himself,  look  you.  Sir,  in  this  manner^ 
at  the  same  time  he  came  within  the  target  of  the 
gentleman  who  rode  against  him^  and  taking  him 
with  incredible  force  before  him  on  the  pummel  of 
his  saddle,  he  in  that  manner  rid  the  tournament 
over^  with  an  air  that  showed  he  did  it  rather  to 
perform  the  rule  of  the  lists  than  expose  his  enemy ; 
however  it  appealed  \\ft  kxvew  how  to  make  use  ei 
a  victory,  and  mVSsv  -e^  ^'wvXXaXx^V't^ssax^SBR^wijtoa 
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gallery  where  their  mistress  sate^  for  they  were  rivals^ 
and  let  him  down  with  laudable  courtesy  and  pardon- 
able insolenoe.  I  don't  know  but  it  might  be  exactly 
wliere  the  coffee-house*  is  now. 

'  You  are  to  know  this  my  ancestor  was  not  only 
of  a  military  genius,  but  fit  also  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
ftr  he  played  on  the  bass-viol  a  well  as  any  gen- 
tleman at  court  j  you  see  where  his  viol  hangs  by 
his  basket-hilt  sword.  The  action  at  the  Tilt-yard 
you  may  be  sure  won  the  fair  lady,  who  was  a  maid 
of  honaur,  uid  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  time; 
here  she  stands  the  next  picture.  You  see.  Sir,  my 
sreat  great  great  grandmother  has  on  the  new- 
nuhioned  petticoat,  except  that  the  modem  is  ga- 
timred  at  the  waist ;  my  grandmother  appears  as 
if  she  stood  in  a  large  drum,  whereas  the  ladies  now 
walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart.  For  all  this  lady 
was  bred  at  court,  she  became  an  excellent  country- 
wife,  die  brought  ten  children,  and  when  1  show 
yoa  the  library,  you  shall  see  in  her  own  hand,  al- 
lowing for  the  difference  of  the  language,  the  best 
receipt  now  in  England  both  for  a  hasty-pudding 
aad  a  white-pot. 

'  If  you  please  to  fall  back  a  little,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  three  next  pictures  at  one 
view;  these  are  three  sisters.  She  on  the  right 
band,  who  is  so  very  beautiful,  died  a  maid ;  the 
next  to  her,  still  handsomer,  had  the  same  fate, 
against  her  will ;  this  homely  thing,  in  the  middle, 
had  both  their  portions  added  to  her  own,  and  was 
stolen  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  a  man  of  stra- 
tagem and  resolution,  for  he  poisoned  three  mastiffs 
to  come  at  her,  and  knocked  down  two  decr-stealers 
in  carrying  her  off.  iVlisfortunes  happen  in  all  fa- 
milies.   The  theft  of  this  romp,  and  so  much  money. 

•  The  Tilt-yard  coffee  house,  still  iu  bein^. 
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was  no  great  matter  to  our  estate.  But  the  next 
heir  that  possessed  it  was  this  soft  gentleman,  whcm 
you  see  there.  Observe  the  small  buttons,  the  htUe 
boots,  the  kices,  the  slashes  about  his  clothes,  and 
above  all  the  posture  he  is  clrawni  in,  which  to  be  sore 
A\'a5  his  own  choosing;  vou  see  he  sits  with  one 
hand  on  a  desk  Avriting  and  looking  as  it  were  anotlicr 
^-ay,  like  an  easy  WTiter  or  a  sonnetteer.  He  vii 
one  of  those  that  had  too  much  wit  to  know  hoir  to 
live  in  the  world ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  justice,  bit 
great  good-manners :  he  ruined  every  body  that  hid 
any  thing  to  do  with  him,  but  never  said  a  nde 
thing  in  his  life ;  the  most  indolent  perstm  in  the 
world,  he  would  sign  a  deed  that  passed  away  htlf 
his  estate  \\\xh  his  gloves  <hi,  but  would  not  put  oa 
his  hat  before  a  lady  if  it  were  to  save  his  coantiT. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  made  love  by  squeesBff 
the  hand.  He  left  the  estate  with  ten  thousud 
pounds  debt  u}X)n  it ;  but,  however,  by  nil  hands  I 
have  been  informed  that  he  was  every  imy  the  fineit 
gentleman  in  the  world.  That  debt  lay  heavy  oa 
our  house  for  one  generation,  but  it  was  retrieved, 
by  a  gift  from  that  honest  man  you  see  there,  t 
citizen  of  our  name,  but  nothing  at  aU  akin  to  us. 
I  know  Sir  Andrew  Frec|K)rt  has  said  behind  mj 
back,  that  this  man  was  descended  finmi  one  of  the 
ten  children  of  the  maid  of  honour  I  showed  tm 
above ;  but  it  was  never  made  out.  Wo  linked  at 
the  thing  indeed,  because  money  was  wanting  at 
that  time.' 

Here  I  saw  my  friend  a  little  emltarrassed,  and 
turned  my  face  to  the  next  portraiture. 

Sir  R(^er  went  on  with  his  account  of  the  gl^ 
lery  in  the  ft»llowing  maimer :  *  This  man.  pointirjf 
to  him  I  looked  at,  I  take  to  be  the  honour  H'i  ow 
house :  Sir  Humphry*  de  Coverley.  He  n'as  in  hi* 
dealings  as  puncVxiA  9&  ^  Vraji<^w\an^  and  as  gen^ 
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rolls  as  a  gentleman.  He  would  have  thought  him- 
self as  much  undone  by  breaking  his  word,  as  if  it 
were  to  be  followed  by  bankruptcy.  He  served  his 
oountry  as  knight  of  the  shire  to  his  dying  day.  He 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  an  integrity  in 
his  words  and  actions^  even  in  things  that  regarded 
the  offices  which  Avere  incumbent  upon  him^  in  the 
€are  of  his  own  affairs  and  relations  of  lifc^  and  there- 
fore dreaded^  though  he  had  great  talents^  to  go  into 
employments  of  state^  where  he  must  be  exposed  to 
the  snares  of  ambition.  Innocence  of  life  and  great 
ability  were  the  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character; 
the  latter^  he  had  often  observed^  had  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  former^  and  he  used  frequently  to 
lament  that  great  and  good  had  not  the  same  sigiiiii- 
cation.  He  was  an  excellent  husbandman^  but  had 
resolved  not  to  exceed  such  a  degree  of  wealth ;  all 
above  it  he  bestoAved  in  secret  bounties  many  years 
after  the  sum  he  aimed  at  for  his  own  use  was  at- 
tained. Yet  he  did  not  slacken  his  industry^  but  to 
a  decent  old  age  spent  the  life  and  fortune  which  was 
superfluous  to  himself  in  the  >  service  of  his  friends 
ana  neighbours.' 

Here  we  were  called  to  dinner^  and  Sir  Roger 
ended  the  discourse  of  this  gentleman^  by  telling 
me,  as  we  followed  the  servant^  that  this  his  ances- 
tor was  a  brave  man,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed  in  the  civil  wars ;  *  for,'  said  he,  ^  he  was  sent 
out  of  the  iield  upon  a  private  message,  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Worcester.'  The  whim  of  narrowly 
escaping  by  having  been  within  a  day  of  danger,  with 
other  matters  above  mentioned,  mixed  Avith  goml 
sense,  left  me  at  a  loss  whether  I  was  more  delight- 
ed with  my  friend's  Avisdom  or  simplicity. 

R 
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Horror  vblqve  auimosi  simtd  ipta  sUentia  terrent, 

TiKO.  JDf.  H.  755b 

All  things  were  full  of  horror  and  affright, 
And  drradful  cv*n  the  silence  of  the  night. 

DETniXf 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's  bonse,  tnung 
the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  there  is  a  laivg  wilk  of 
agod  elms;  which  are  shot  up  so  very  bigfa,  thit 
M'hen  one  passes  under  them,  the  rooks  and  cnrwi 
that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seem  to  be  cawutf 
in  another  region.  I  am  very  much  delighted  witfl 
this  sort  of  noise,  which  I  consider  as  a  kind  of  nt* 
tural  prayer  to  that  Being  who  supplies  the  wants  of 
his  \^'hole  creation,  and  who,  in  tne  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalms  *,  feedeth  the  young  ravens  thit 
call  upon  him.  I  like  this  retirement  the  better,  be- 
cause of  an  ill  report  it  lies  under  of  being  haunted; 
for  which  reason,  as  I  have  been  told  in  the  familji 
no  living  creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides  the  chi^ 
lain.  My  good  friend  the  butler  desired  me  witbfl 
Very  grave  face  not  to  venture  myself  in  it  after  son- 
set^  for  that  one  of  the  footmen  had  been  almort 
friglited  out  of  his  wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  black  horse  without  a  hesd; 
to  which  he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago  one  of 
the  maids  coming  home  late  that  way  with  a  pail  of 
liiilk  upon  her  head,  heard  such  a  rustling  among  tBe 
bushes  that  she  let  it  fall. 

•  Pwl.  cxlvii.  9. 
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was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last  night  be- 
!en  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten^  and  could  not  but 
•Sf  it  one  of  the  most  proper  scenes  in  the  world 
a  ghost  to  appear  in.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey 
scattered  up  and  down  on  every  side^  and  half 
ered  with  ivy  and  elder  bushes^  the  harbours  of 
sral  solitary  birds  which  seldom  make  their  ap- 
ranee  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.     The  place 

I  formerly  a  churchyard^  and  has  still  several 
*ks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying-places.  There  is 
h  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and  vaults^  that 
rou  stamp  but  a  little  louder  than  ordinary^  you 
r  the  sound  repeated.  At  the  same  time^  the 
k  of  elms^  with  the  croaking  of  the  ravens  which 
n  time  to  time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  them, 
C8  exceeding  solemn  and  venerable.  These  ob- 
B  naturally  raise,  seriousness  and  attention ;  and 
Bn  night  heightens  the  awfulness  of  the  place^  and 
m  out  her  supernumerary  horrors  upon  every 
3g  in  it^  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  mind[s 
it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

iir.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Association  of 
as^  has  very  curious  remarks  to  show  how,  by  the 
judice  of  education,  one  idea  often  introduces  into 
mind  a  whole  set  that  bear  no  resemblance  to 
:  another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among  sevc- 
examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces  the  following 
tance.  '  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprites  have 
Uy  no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than  light :  yet 
but  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the 
id  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  pos- 
ly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  again 
Long  as  he  lives ;  but  darkness  shall  ever  after- 
rds  bring  with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they 

II  be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one 
n  the  other.' 

(i&  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where  the  dusk 

v2 
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of  the  evening  conspired  with  so  many  other  occa- 
sions of  terror,  I  observed  a  cow  grazing  not  fer 
from  me,  which  an  imagination  that  was  apt  to 
startle  might  easily  have  construed  into  a  bkck 
horse  without  a  head :  and  I  dare  say  the  poor 
footman  lost  his  wits  upon  some  such  trivial  occa- 
sion. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  mirth,  that  at  his  first  coming  to  his  estate 
he  found  three  parts  of  his  house  altogether  useless; 
that  the  best  room  in  it  had  the  reputation  of  beii^ 
haunted,  and  by  that  means  was  locked  up ;  that 
noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gallery,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  a  servant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock 
at  night ;  that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  wn 
nailed  up,  because  there  went  a  story  in  the  hnalj, 
that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged  himself  in  it;  and 
that  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  had  shut 
up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house,  in  which  either  her 
husband,  a  son,  or  daughter,  had  died.  The  knight, 
seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass, 
and  himself  in  a  manner  shut  out  of  his  own  house, 
upon  the  death  of  his  mother  ordered  all  the  apart- 
ments to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chap- 
lain, who  lay  in  every  room  one  after  another,  and 
by  that  means  dissipated  the  fears  which  had  so  long 
reigned  in  the  family. 

I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular  upon  these 
ridiculous  horrors,  did  not  I  find  them  so  very  much 
prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  1  think  a  person  who  is  thus  terrified  with  the 
imagination  of  ghosts  and  spectres  much  more  rea- 
sonable than  one  who,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  aH 
historians,  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  to  the  traditions  of  all  nations,  thinks  the  ao- 
pearance  of  sipVt\t§»f;53a\jlvius  and  groundless.  Com 
not  I  give  m^jseli  \v\>  \ft  \)to»  vj^wsswSl  \K&timoBy  of 
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manlfind,  1  should  to  the  relations  of  particular  per- 
sons who  are  now  living,  and  whom  I  cannot  dis- 
trust in  other  matters  of  fact.  1  might  here  add,  that 
not  only  the  historians,  to  whom  we  may  join  the 
poets>  but  likewise  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  have 
mvoured  this  opinion.    Lucretius  himself,  though 
by  the  course  of  his  philosophy  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  that  the  soul  did  not  exist  separate  from  the 
body^  makes  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  apparitions^ 
and  that  men  have  often  appeared  after  their  death. 
This  1  think  very  remarkable :  he  was  so  pressed 
with  the  matter  of  fact,  Avhich  he  coidd  not  have  the 
oonfidenoe  to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to  account 
£»r  it  by  one  of  the  most  absurd  unphilosophical 
noticms  that  was  ever  started.     He  tells  us^  that  the 
surfaces  of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off  from 
their  respective  bodies,  one  after  another ;  and  that 
these  sur£eu;es  or  thin  cases  that  included  each  other 
whilst  they  were  joined  in  the  body  like  the  coats  of 
an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  are 
aeparated  from  it ;  by  which  means  we  often  behold 
the  shapes  and  shadows  of  persons  who  arc  either 
dead  or  absent  *.  *^ 

1  shall  dismiss  this  paper  with  a  story  out  of  Jose- 
phus  f ,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  itself 
as  for  the  moral  reflections  with  which  the  author 
concludes  it,  and  which  I  shall  here  set  down  in 
his  own  words.  "  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  king 
Archelaus,  after  the  death  of  her  two  first  husbands, 
being  married  to  a  third,  who  was  brother  to  her 
first  husband,  and  so  passionately  in  love  with  her, 
that  he  turned  off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for 
this  marriage,  had  a  very  odd  kind  of  dream.     She 


*  Lucret.  iv.  34,  &c. 

f  Antiquit.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  15.  sect.  4,  5. 
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fancied  that  she  saw  her  first  husband  coming  towards 
her^  and  that  she  embraced  him  with  great  tender- 
ness ;  when  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasure  which  she  ex- 
pressed at  the  sight  of  him^  he  reproached  her  alter 
the  following  maimer ;  ^  Glaphyra^'  says  he, '  thoa 
hast  made  good  the  old  saying,  that  women  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  Was  not  I  the  husband  of  thy  vii^inity? 
Have  I  not  children  by  thee  ?  How  couldst  thou  for- 
get our  loves  so  fisur  as  to  enter  into  a  second  marriage^ 
and  after  that  into  a  thirds  nay  to  take  for  thy  hiu- 
band  a  man  who  has  so  shamelessly  crept  into  the 
bed  of  his  brother  ?  However^  for  the  rake  of  our 
passed  loves^  I  shall  free  thee  from  thy  present  re- 
proach^ and  make  thee  mine  for  ever.'  Glaphyra 
told  this  dream  to  several  women  of  her  aoquaintaiieey 
and  died  soon  after."  I  thought  this  story  might  not 
be  impertinent  in  this  place^  wherein  I  speak  of  tfaoie 
kings.  Besides  that  the  example  deserves  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  as  it  contains  a  most  certain  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  Divine  Tro- 
vidence.  If  any  man  thinks  these  facts  incrediUe, 
let  him  enjoy  his  opinion  to  himself,  but  let  him  not 
endeavour  to  disturb  the  belief  of  others,  who  by  in- 
stances of  this  nature  are  excited  to  the  study  of 
virtue. 
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fclll.    SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1711 


— *  Inier  sUvas  Aoademi  qwerere  verum^ 

HOR.  KPisT.  ii.  8. 45. 

To  search  for  truth  in  academic  groves. 

course  of  my  last  speculation  led  me  insensibly 
a  subject  upon  which  I  always  meditate  with 
;  delight ;  I  mean,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
I  yesterday  walking  alone  in  one  of  my  friend's 
M,  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably,  as  I  was 
ine  over  in  my  mind  the  several  arguments  that 
lidied  this  great  point,  which  is  the  basis  of 
lity,  and  the  source  of  all  the  pleasing  hopes  and 
t  joys  that  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  reasonable 
ure.  I  considered  those  several  proofs,  drawn ; 
rstr,  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  parti-^ 
ly  its  immateriality,  which,  though  not  abso- 
y  necessary  to  the  eternity  of  its  duration,  has, 
nk,  been  evinced  to  almost  a  demonstration, 
ioondly,  from  its  passions  and  sentiments,  as 
cularly  from  its  love  of  existence,  its  horror  of 
illation,  and  its  hopes  of  immortality,  with  that 
t  satis&ction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of 
£,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  in  it  upon 
ommission  of  vice. 

lirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
le  justice^  goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity,  are  sJl 
3med  in  this  great  point, 
lit  among  these  and  other  excellent  arguments 
bie  inunortulity  of  the  soul,  there  is  one  drawn 
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from  the  perpetual  progress  of  the  soul  to  its  per- 
fection, without  a  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it ; 
which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have  written 
on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a 
great  weight  with  it.     How  can  it  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which  is  capable  of 
such  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  im- 
provements to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into  nothing 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are  such  abilities 
made  for  no  purpose  ?  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pass :  in  a  few  years  he 
has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of ;  and  were  he 
to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing 
he  is  at  present.     Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a 
stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were  her  fibcolties  to 
be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  further  enlargements^ 
I  could  imagine  it  might  £Edl  away  insensibly^  and 
drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.     But  can 
we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual 
progress  of  improvements,  and  travelling  on  from 
perfection  to  perfection,  after  having  just  looked 
abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a  few 
discoveries  of  His  infinite  goodness,   wisdom,  and 
power,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the 
very  beginning  of  her  inquiries  ? 

A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  only 
sent  into  the  world  to  propagate  his  kind.     He  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  successor,  and  immediately  quits  * 
his  post  to  make  room  for  him. 

-—  Hueres 
Haredem  alteriuSf  vebU  unda  mpervenU  undam. 

HOR.  BPI8T.  ii.  2.  175. 

—  Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a  rolling  flood 
Wave  urges  wave. 

CRKSCK. 

He  does  not  seem  born  to  enjoy  life^  but  to  deliver 
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it  down  to  others.  This  is  not  surprising  to  con- 
sider in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  our  use,  and 
can  finish  their  business  in  a  short  life.  The  silk- 
worm, after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full 
measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his 
passions,  establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off 
the  stage.  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make  such 
glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose  ?  Can  He 
delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelli- 
gences, such  short-lived  reasonable  beings  ?'  Would 
He  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted  }  Capa- 
cities that  are  never  to  be  gratified  ?  How  can  we 
find  that  wisdom,  which  shines  through  all  His  works 
in  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this 
world  as  only  a  nursery  for  the  next,  and  believing 
that  the  several  generations  of  rational  creatures, 
which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick  successions^ 
are  only  to  receive  then:  rudiments  of  existence  here, 
and  afterwards  to  be  transplanted  into  a  more 
friendly  climate,  whare  they  may  spread  and  flourish 
to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and 
triumphant  consideration  in  religion  than  this  of  the 
perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the 
perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a 
period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on 
from  strength  to  strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to 
shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and 
brighten  to  all  eternity  ;  that  she  vidll  be  still  adding 
virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge ;  car- 
ries in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay, 
it  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see 
his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and 
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drawing  nearer  to  liim^  by  greater  d^rees  of  re- 
ambiance. 

Methinks  this  single  consideration  of  tlie  progress 
of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection,  will  be  sufficient  to 
extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  natures,  and  all  con- 
tempt in  superior.  That  cherubim,  which  now  ap- 
pears as  a  (rod  to  a  human  soul,  knows-  very  well 
that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  tlie 
human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now  is: 
nay  when  she  shall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of 
perfection,  as  much  as  she  now  fedls  short  of  it.  It 
is  true  the  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by  that 
means  preserves  his  distance  and  superiority  m  the 
scale  of  being ;  but  he  knows  how  high  soever  the 
station  is  of  which  he  stands  possessed  at  present, 
the  inferior  nature  will  at  lengtn  mount  up  to  it^  and 
shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration  may  we 
look  into  our  own  souls,  where  there  are  such  hidden 
stores  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  such  inexhausted 
sources  of  perfection  ?  We  know  not  yet  what  we 
shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  always  in  reaenre 
for  him.  The  soul,  considered  with  its  Creator,  is  like 
one  of  those  mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer 
to  another  to  all  eternity  without  a  possibility  of 
touching  it  *  ;  and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  trans- 
porting, as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual 
approaches  to  Him,  who  is  not  only  the  standi  of 
perfection  but  of  happiness  ! 

L 

*  Those  lines  are  what  the  geometricians  call  the  asymploMi 
of  the  hyperbola,  and  the  allusion  to  them  here  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  has  ever  been  made. 
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FTTHAG. 

ViTStf  in  obedience  to  thy  country's  rites, 
Worship  th*  immortal  gods. 

I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday, 
and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only 
a  human  institution,  it  would  he  the  best  method. 
that  could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polishing 
and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  country 
people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages 
ana  barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns 
of  a  stated  time,  in  which  the  whole  village  meet 
together  with  their  best  faces,  and  in  their  cleanliest 
habits,  to  converse  vnth  one  another  upon  indifferent 
subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and 
join  together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Sunday  clears  away  the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not 
only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the  notions  of  re- 
ligion, but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appearing 
in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such 
qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye 
^the  village.  A  country  fellow  distinguishes  himself 
as  much  in  the  churchyard,  as  a  citizen  does  upon 
the  'Change,  the  whole  parish-politics  being  generally 
discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman, 
has  beautified  the  inside  of  his  church  vnth  several 
texts  of  his  own  choosing.  He  has  likewise  given  a 
handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the  Qom\xx\vsL\ssii'* 
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table  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners 
very  irregular ;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  them 
kneel  and  join  in  the  responses,  he  gave  every  one  of 
them  a  hassock  and  a  common-prayer-book :  and  at 
the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master, 
who  goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  to  in- 
struct them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms;  upoo 
which  they  now  very  much  value  themselves,  and 
indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches  that  I 
have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  concregs- 
tion,  he  keeps  them  in  very  good  order,  and  will 
suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  besides  himself ;  for  if  b^ 
chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  tt 
sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and 
looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  any  body  else  noddingi 
either  wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servant  to 
them.  Several  other  of  the  old  knight's  particnlan- 
ties  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Sometimes  be 
will  be  lengthemng  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Pslamii 
half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congr^ation  have 
done  with  it;  sometimes  when  he  is  pleased  with  the 
matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pronounces  amen  three  or 
four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  and  sometimes  stands 
up  when  every  body  else  is  upon  their  knees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants 
are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my 
old  friend  in  the  midst  of  the  service  calling  oot  to 
one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and 
not  disturb  the  congregation.  This  John  Matthews 
it  seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at 
that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This 
authority  of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd 
manner  wYiidv.  ^cciom^anies  him  in  all  circumstances 
of  life,  has  a  verj  ^oo^^^^iKX  \s^^  \.\sa  i^aiish,  who 
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are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  his 
behaviour;  besides  that  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  fiiends  observe 
these  little  singularities  as  fbils^  that  rather  set  off 
than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished^  no  body  pre- 
sumes to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the 
church.  The  knight  walks  down  from  his  seat  in  the 
chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants,  that 
stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side :  and  every  now 
and  then  inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  or  mother, 
or  son^  or  father,  do,  whom  he  does  not  see  at  church ; 
which  is  understood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  per- 
son that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  cate- 
chising day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a 
boy  that  answers  well,  he  has  ordered  a  bible  to  be 
given  him  next  day  for  his  encouragement;  and 
sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his 
mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  Ave  pounds  a- 
year  to  the  clerk's  place ;  and,  that  he  may  encourage 
the  young  fellows  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the 
church  service,  has  promised,  upon  the  death  of  the 
present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it  ac- 
cording to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Ro^r  and  his 
chaplain,  and  their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  very  next  village 
is  fonous  for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rise 
between  the  parson  and  the  'squire,  who  live  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  war.  The  parson  is  always  preaching 
at  the  'squire ;  and  the  'squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the 
parson,  never  comes  to  church.  The  'squire  has  made 
all  his  tenants  atheists  and  tythe-stealers ;  while  the 
parson  instructs  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity 
of  his  order,  and  insinuates  to  them  almost  in  every 
sermon  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  Yd^  i^\.TQia.    \tl 
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shorty  matters  arc  come  to  such  an  extremityj  that  the 
'squire  has  not  said  his  prayers  either  in  puUie  « 
private  this  half  year ;  and  that  the  parson  tkreBtm 
him^  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners^  to  pray  fiir 
him  in  the  £u»  of  the  whole  oongregatioii. 

Feuds  of  this  nature^  though  too  frequent  in  the 
country^  are  very  htal  to  the  ordinary  people ;  wh$ 
are  so  used  to  be  dazzled  with  riches,  tnat  thejr  psf 
as  much  deference  to  the  understanding  of  a  maa  m 
an  estate,  as  of  a  man  of  learning ;  and  are  raj 
hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how  importnt 
soever  it  may  be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  whoL 
they  know  tkere  are  several  men  of  five  hundred  a- 
year  who  do  not  believe  it. 
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—  HderetU  in/in  pectare  mtltusm 

TIEC.  MX.  IT.  4r 

Her  looks  were  deep  imprinted  in  hit  htuU 

In  my  first  description  of  the  company  in  which  I  pM 
most  of  my  time,  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  mn- 
tioned  a  great  affliction  which  my  fnend  Sir  Roger 
had  met  with  in  his  youth :  whicn  was  no  less  than  s 
di8ap})ointment  in  love.  It  happened  this  evauig 
that  we  fell  into  a  very  pleasing  walk  at  a  distnoe 
from  his  house.  As  soon  as  we  came  into  it, '  It  V 
quoth  the  good  old  man,  looking  round  him  with  t 
smile, '  veT^  V^tdthat  any  part  of  my  land  shoold  be 
wittlcd  u\voTV  ow^i  \v\kftVaA  >3*R^\ftR.%5i  ill  as  the  pw- 
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vene  widow  did;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  could  not  see 
a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this  whole  walk  of  trees^  but 
I  anould  reflect  upon  her  and  her  severity.  She  has 
certainly  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world. 
You  are  to  know,  this  was  the  place  wherein  I  used  to 
muse  upon  her:  and  by  that  custom  I  can  never  come 
into  it>  but  the  same  tender  sentiments  revive  in  my 
mind,  as  if  I  had  actually  walked  with  that  beautifiu 
creature  under  these  shades.  I  have  been  fool  enough 
to  carve  her  name  on  the  bark  of  several  of  these 
trees;  so  unhappy  is  the  condition  of  men  in  love, 
to  attempt  the  removing  of  their  passion  by  the  me- 
thods which  serve  only  to  imprint  it  deeper.  She  has 
certainly  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world.' 

Here  followed  a  profound  silence ;  and  I  was  not 
displeased  to  observe  my  friend  fedling  so  naturally 
into  a  discourse,  which  I  had  ever  before  taken  no- 
tice he  industriously  avoided. — ^After  a  very  long 
pause,  he  entered  upon  an  account  of  this  great  cir- 
cumstance in  his  life,  with  an  air  which  I  thought 
raised  my  idea  of  him  above  what  I  had  ever  had 
before;  and  gave  me  the  picture  of  that  cheerful 
mind  of  his,  before  it  received  that  stroke  which  has 
ever  since  affected  his  words  and  actions.  But  he 
went  on  as  follows : 

'  I  came  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty-second  year, 
and  resdlved  to  rollow  the  steps  of  the  most  worthy 
of  my  ancestors  who  have  inhabited  this  spot  of  earth 
before  me,  in  all  the  methods  of  hospitality  and 
flood  neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of  my  fame ;  and 
m  country  sports  and  recreations,  for  the  sake  of  my 
health.  In  my  twenty-third  year,  I  vras  obliged  to 
■erve  as  sheriff  of  the  county ;  and  in  my  servants, 
officers,  and  whole  equipage,  indulged  the  pleasure 
of  a  young  man,  who  did  not  think  ill  of  his  own 
person^  in  taking  that  public  occasion  of  showing 
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my  figure  and  behaviour  to  advantage.  You  may 
easily  imagine  to  yourself  what  appearance  I  made, 
who  am  pretty  tall,  rid  well,  and  was  very  well 
dressed,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  county^  with  mnsie 
before  me,  a  feather  in  my  hat,  and  my  horse  well 
bitted.  I  can  assure  you,  I  was  not  a  uttle  pleased 
with  the  kind  looks  and  glances  I  had  from  all  the 
balconies  and  windows  as  I  rode  to  the  hall  what 
the  assizes  were  held.  But  when  I  came  there,  a 
beautiful  creature  in  a  widow's  habit  sat  in  Ceart  to 
hear  the  event  of  a  cause  concerning  her  dower.  This 
commanding  creature,  who  was  bom  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  who  beheld  her,  put  on  such  a  re- 
signation in  her  countenance,  and  bore  the  whispers 
of  all  around  the  Court  with  such  a  pretty  uneasiiiess, 
I  warrant  you,  and  then  recovered  herself  from  one 
eye  to  another,  till  she  was  perfectly  confused  Ij 
meeting  something  so  wistful  m  all  she  encountereOy. 
that  at  last,  with  a  murrain  to  her^  she  cast  her  be- 
witching eye  upon  me.  I  no  sooner  met  it  but  I 
bowed,  like  a  great  surprised  booby ;.  and,  knowing 
her  cause  to  be  the  first  which  csane  on,  I  cried,  like 
a  captivated  calf  as  I  was,  '  Make  way  for  the  de- 
fendant's witnesses.'  This  sudden  partiality  madeall 
the  county  immediately  see  the  sherifiT  also  was  be- 
come a  slave  to  the  fine  widow.  During  the  time 
her  cause  was  upon  trial,  she  behaved  herself,  I  war- 
rant you,  with  such  a  deep  attention  to  her  businee^y 
took  opportunities  to  have  little  billets  handed  to  her 
counsel,  then  would  be  in  such  a  pretty  oonfiuiao, 
occasioned,  you  must  know,  by  acting  before  so  much 
company,  that  not  only  I,  but  the  whole  Court,  wai 
prejudiced  in  her  &vour ;  and  all  that  the  next  heir 
to  her  husband  had  to  urge,  was  thought  so  ground* 
less  and  frivolous,  that  when  it  came  to  her  counsel  to 
reply^  there  was  not  half  so  much  said  as  every  ono 
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besides  in  the  Court  thought  he  could  have  urged  to 
her  advantage.  You  must  understand^  Sir^  this  per- 
verse woman  is  one  of  those  unaccountable  creatures 
that  secretly  rejoice  in  the  admiration  of  meu^  but  in- 
dulge themselves  in  no  further  consequences.  Hence 
it  is  that  she  has  ever  had  a  train  of  admirers^  and  she 
zemoves  £rom  her  slaves  in  town  to  those  in  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  She  is  a 
leading  lady,  and  far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of  friend- 
ship. She  is  always  accompanied  by  a  confidant  who 
is  witness  to  her  claily  protestations  against  our  sex, 
and  consequently  a  bar  to  her  first  steps  towards 
love,  upon  the  strength  of  her  own  maxims  and  dc- 
chrations. 

'  However,  I  must  needs  say,  this  accomplished 
mistress  of  mine  has  distinguished  me  above  the  rest, 
and  has  been  known  to  declare  Sir  Roger  De  Cover- 
ley  was  the  tamest  and  most  human  of  all  the  brutes 
in  the  country.  I  was  told  she  said  so  by  one  who 
thought  he  ndlied  me;  but  upon  the  strength  of  this 
Jender  encouragement  of  being  thought  least  de- 
testable, I  made  new  liveries,  new-paired  my  coach- 
hones,  sent  them  all  to  to\vn  to  be  bitted,  and 
taught  to  throw  their  legs  well,  and  move  all  ti^ether, 
before  I  pretended  to  cross  the  country,  and  wait  upon 
ber.  As  soon  as  I  thought  my  retinue  suitable  to  the 
character  of  my  fortune  and  youth,  I  set  out  from 
benoe  to  make  my  addresses.  The  particular  skill  of 
this  lady  has  ever  been  to  inflame  your  wishes,  and 
yet  command  respect.  To  make  her  mistress  of  this 
art,  she  has  a  greater  share  of  knowledge,  wit,  and 
ffood  sense,  than  is  usual  even  among  men  of  merit. 
Then  she  is  beautiful  beyond  the  race  of  women.  If 
you  won't  let  her  go  on  vdth  a  certain  artifice  with 
ner  eyes  and  the  sloll  of  beauty,  she  will  arm  herself 
with  her  real  charms,  and  strike  you  with  admiration 
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instead  of  deure*  It  is  eertain  that  if  yoa  were  to 
bdiold  the  wbiJe  woman,  there  is  that  dignity  in  her 
aspect,  that  oomposare  in  her  motion,  that  compla- 
cency in  her  manner,  that  if  her  form  makes  yoa 
hope,  her  merit  makes  yoa  fear.  Bat  then  again 
she  is  such  a  desperate  soiolar,  that  no  coontry  gen- 
tleman can  approach  her  withont  being  a  jest.  As  I 
was  going  tell  yoa,  when  I  came  to  her  house,  I 
was  admitted  to  her  presence  with  great  civility  ;  at 
the  same  time  she  plaood  herself  to  be  first  seen  by 
me  in  such  an  attitade,as  I  think  yoa  call  the  posture 
of  a  picture,  that  she  discovered  new  channs^  and  I 
at  last  came  towards  her  with  sudi  an  awe  as  made 
me  speechless.  This  she  no  sooner  observed  but  she 
made  her  advantage  of  it,  and  b^an  a  discourse  to 
me  concerning  love  and  honour,  as  they  both  are  Al- 
lowed by  pretenders,  and  the  real  votaries  to  them. 
When  sne  discussed  these  points  in  a  discourse,  whidi 
I  verily  beb'eve  was  as  learned  as  the  best  philosopher 
in  Europe  could  possibly  make,  she  asked  me  whether 
she  was  so  happy  as  to  fall  in  with  my  sentiments  on 
these  important  particulars.  Her  confidant  sat  by  her, 
and,  upon  my  being  in  the  last  confusion  and  silence, 
this  malicious  aid  of  hers  turning  to  her,  says,  '  I  am 
very  glad  to  observe  Sir  Roger  pauses  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  seems  resolved  to  deliver  all  his  sentiments 
upon  the  matter  when  he  pleases  to  speak.'  They 
both  kept  their  countenances^  and  after  I  had  sat  haUP 
nn  hour  meditating  how  to  behave  before  such  pro- 
found casuists,  I  rose  up  and  took  my  leave.  Chance 
lias  since  that  time  thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way, 
and  she  as  often  has  directed  a  discourse  to  me  which 
1  do  not  understand.  This  barbarity  has  kept  me 
over  ut  u  distance  from  the  most  beautiful  object  mv 
eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is  thus  also  she  deals  with  all 
nmnkind ;  and  you  must  make  love  to  her,  as  you 
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would  conquer  the  Sphinx^  by  posing  her.  But  were 
she  like  other  women^  and  that  there  were  any  talking 
to  her^  how  constant  must  the  pleasure  of  that  man 
be,  who  could  converse  with  a  creature. — '• — But, 
after  all,  you  may  be  sure  her  heart  is  fixed  on  some 
one  or  other ;  and.  yet  I  have  been  credibly  informed ; 
but  who  can  bdieve  half  that  is  said ! — after  she  had 
done  speaking  to  me,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom, 
and  amusted  her  tucker.  Then  she  cast  her  eyes  a 
little  down,  upon  my  beholding  her  too  earnestly. 
They  say  she  sings  excellently :  her  voice  in  her  ordi- 
nary speech  has  something  in  it  inexpressibly  sweet. 
You  must  know  I  dined  with  her  at  a  public  table  the 
day  after  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  helped  me  to  some 
tansy  in  the  eye  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country. 
She  nas  certainly  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  tne 
world.  I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  were  you  to  behold  her^ 
you  would  be  in  the  same  condition ;  for  as  her  speech 
18  music,  her  form  is  angelic.  But  I  find  1  grow  irre- 
gular while  I  am  talking  of  her;  but  indeed  it  would 
be  stupidity  to  be  unconcerned  at  such  perfection. 
Oh,  the  excellent  creature !  she  is  as  inimitable  to  all 

women,  as  she  is  inaccessible  to  all.  men ' 

I  found  my  friend  begin  to  rave,  and  insensibly  led 
him  towards  the  house,  that  we  might  be  joined  by 
wime  other  company;  and  am  convinced  that  the 
widow  is  the  secret  cause  of  all  that  inconsistency 
which  appears  in  some  parts  of  my  friend's  discourse; 
though  he  has  so  much  command  of  himself  as  not 
directly  to  mention  her,  yet  according  to  that  of 
Martial,  which  one  knows  not  how  to  render  into 
£n^sh,  dum  tacet,  hanc  loquitur;  I  shall  end  this 
paper  with  that  whole  epigram,  which  represents  with 
much  humour  my  honest  friend's  condition : 
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Quidquid  agk  Rvfut,  tuhU  eti  nid  Navia  Sufi, 
Si  gaudet,  nflet,  d  tacet,  hanc  loqukwr  : 

CaeruUt  propinati  potcU,  negat,  mnuU,  una  at 
Navia ;  d  non  di  Navia,  muHu  erk, 

Scnberet  hettema  patri  dim  luce  aalutem, 
Nema  lux^  inqidty  Nceda  /  /vmfli,  me* 

I 


R 


Let  Rtifus  weep,  rgoice^  stand,  dx,  orwiOt^ 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  NsTia  talk  ; 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  ask  questions,  or  dispute^ 
Stin  he  must  speak  of  Naevia,  or  be  mute. 
He  writ  io  his  father,  ending  with  this  fioe^ 
I  am,  my  bvely  Nsevia,  em*  thme. 
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—  Paupertatis  jmdor  etjuga.r^ 

HOK.  KPIST.  U  18.  t4b 

—  Hie  dread  of  nothing  more 
Than  to  be  thought  necessitous  and  poor. 

lOOLT* 

Economy  in  our  affairs  has  the  same  effect  npoo 
our  fortunes  which  good-breeding  has  upon  oar  eon* 
versations.  There  is  a  jpretendii^  behaviour  in  bflth 
cascs^  which^  instead  oi  making  men  esteemed^  m- 
ders  them  both  miserable  and  contemptible.  We 
had  yesterday^  at  Sir  Roger's,  a  set  of  country  gen- 
tlemen who  dined  with  him :  and  after  dinner  the 
glass  was  taken,  by  those  who  pleased,  pretty  pleati- 
fully.  Among  others,  I  observed  a  person  of  a  toler- 
able good  aspect,  who  seemed  to  be  more  greedy  rf 
liquor  than  any  of  the  company,  and  yet  methoogbt 
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e  did  not  taste  it  with  delight.     As  he  grew  warm^ 
e  was  suspicious  of  every  thing  that  was  said^  and^  as 
e  advs^oed  towards  being  fuddled^  his  humour  grew 
'OTse.     At  the  same  time  his  bitterness  seemed  to  be 
ither  an  inward  dissatisfaction  in  his  own  mind^  than 
ay  dislike  he  had  taken  at  the  company.  Upon  hear- 
ig  his  name^  I  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  a 
onsiderable  fortune  in  this  county^  but  greatly  in 
lebt.    What  gives  the  unhappy  man  this  peevishness 
f  spirit  is^  that  his  estate  is  dipped^  and  is  eating 
lUt  with  usury ;  and  yet  he  has  not  the  heart  to  sell 
ay  part  of  it.     His  proud  stomachy  at  the  cost  of 
■estless  nisht8>  constant  inquietudes^  danger  of  af- 
Tcmts^  and  a  thousand  namdless  inconveniences^  pre* 
serves  this  canker  in  his  fortune^  rather  than  it  shall 
)e  said  he  is  a  man  of  fewer  hundreds  a-year  than 
le  has  been  commonly  reputed.     Thus  he  endures 
he  torment  of  poverty,  to  avoid  the  name  of  being 
less  rich*  If  you  go  to  his  house  you  see  great  plenty; 
kit  served  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  is  all  unnatu- 
ral^ and  that  the  master's  mind  is  not  at  home.  There 
is  B  certain  waste  and  carelessness  in  the  air  of  every 
tlung,  and  the  whole  appears  but  a  covered  indigence^ 
ft  magnificent  poverty.     That  neatness  and  cheer- 
Fulness  which  attends  the  table  of  him  who  lives 
Vfdthin  compass,  is  wanting,  and  exchanged  for  a 
libertine  way  of  service  in  all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  though  a  very  conmion 
way  of  management,  is  as  ridiculous  as  that  officer's 
would  be,  who  had  but  few  men  undec  his  command, 
and  should  take  the  charge  of  an  extent  of  coimtry 
rather  than  of  a  small  pass^  To  pay  for,  personate, 
and  keep  in  a  man's  hands,  a  greater  estate  than  he 
reaUy  has,  is  of  aU  ethers  the  most  unpardonable 
vanity,  and  must  in  the  end  reduce  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  it  to  dishonour.  Yet  if  we  look  round  us 
in  any  county  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  see  many  in 
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this  iatal  error ;  if  that  may  be  called  by  so  loft  i 
name^  which  proceeds  from  a  fiedse  shame  of  appear- 
ing what  they  really  are^  when  the  contrary  behaiioor 
would  in  a  short  tune  advance  them  to  the  conditkv 
which  they  pretend  to. 

Laertes  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  whidi 
is  mortgaged  for  six  thousand  pounds ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  convince  him^  that^  if  he  sold  as  mndui 
would  pay  off  that  debt^  he  would  save  four  shilling! 
in  the  poimd  *,  which  he  gives  for  the  vanity  of  bdng 
the  reputed  master  of  it.  Yet  if  Laertes  did  this,  li 
would  perhaps  be  easier  in  his  own  fortune ;  but  thai 
Irus^  a  fellow  of  yesterday^  who  has  but  twelve  hmi- 
dred  a-year^  would  be  his  equal.  Rather  than  tUi 
should  be^  Laertes  goes  on  to  bring  well-bam  beggin 
into  the  worlds  and  every  twelvemonth  charges  ISa 
estate  with  at  least  one  year's  rent  more  by  iheUidi 
of  a  child. 

Laertes  and  Irus  are  neighbours^  whose  way  rf 
living  are  an  abomination  to  each  other.  Ims  is 
moved  by  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  Laertes  by  the 
shame  of  it.  Though  the  motive  of  action  is  of  sa 
near  affinity  in  both,  and  may  be  resolved  into  thisi 
'  that  to  each  of  them  poverty  is  the  greatest  of  afl 
evils/  yet  are  their  manners  very  widely  diffefeat 
Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laertes  launch  into  unna- 
cessary  equipage,  vain  expense,  and  lavish  entertaio- 
ments.  Fear  of  poverty  makes  Irus  allow  hinuetf 
only  plain  necessaries,  appear  without  a  servant,  sell 
his  own  com,  attend  his  labourers,  and  be  himself  a 
labourer.  Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laertes  go  every 
day  a  step  nearer  to  it :  and  fear  of  poverty  stira  up 
Irus  to  make  every  day  some  further  progress  from  it 

These  different  motives  produce  the  excesses  which 
nien  are  guilty  of  in  the  negligence  of  and  provisioa 

*  Viz,  the  land-tax. 
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gr.tliemsdves.  Usury^  stock-jobbings  extortion^  and 
lipressions  have  their  seed  in  the  dread  of  want ;  and 
'aiiity>  riots  and  prodigality^  from  the  shame  of  it ; 
at  traih  these  excesses  are  infinitely  below  the  pur- 
nit  €f  a  reasonable  creature.  After  we  have  taken 
sre  to  command  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  main- 
ainuig  ourselves  in  the  order  of  men  suitable  to  our 
liaiacters  the  care  of  superfluities  is  a  vice  no  less 
xtravagant  than  the  neglect  of  necessaries  would 
nve  been  before. 

Certain  it  is^  that  they  are  both  out  of  nature^ 
wbea  she  is  followed  with  reason  and  good  sense.  It 
I  from  this  reflection  that  I  always  read  Mr.  Cowley 
rith  the  greatest  pleasure.  His  magnanimity  is  as 
^nch  above  that  of  other  otmsiderabie  men^  as  his 
mderstanding ;  and  it  is  a  true  distinguishing  spirit 
^  the  elegant  author  who  published  his  works^  to 
l!irell  BO  much  upon  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the 
itderation  of  his  desires.  By  this  means  he  has  ren- 
ewed his  friend  as  amiable  as  famous.  That  state  oi 
ife  which  bears  the  face  of  poverty  with  Mr.  Cowley's 
xeat  vulgar  *y  is  admirably  described ;  and  it  is  no 
mall  satisfaction  to  those  of  the  same  turn  of  desire^ 
bat  he  produces  the  authority  of  the  wisest  men  of 
he  best  age  of  the  worlds  to  strengthen  his  opinion 
f  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  mankind. 

It  would  methinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of  life^  if^  ac- 
ording  to  that  ancestor  of  Sir  Roger  whom  I  lately 
lentioneds  every  man  would  point  to  himself  what 
cmi  he  would  resolve  not  to  exceed.  He  might  by 
Ills  means  cheat  himself  into  a  tranquillity  on  this 
ide  of  that  expectation^  or  convert  what  he  should 


•  Hence,  ye  profane,  I  hate  ye  all, 
Both  the  great  vu^ar  and  the  small. 

Cowley's  parapbk.  of  horack,  od.  iii.  1. 
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get  above  it  to  nobler  uses  than  his  own  Tdeasnres 
or  necessities.  This  temper  of  mind  wonla  exempt 
a  man  from  an  ignorant  eavj  of  restless  men  above 
him^  and  a  more  inexcusable  contempt  of  happy  men 
below  him.  This  would  be  sailing  by  some  compass, 
living  with  some  design  :  but  to  be  etemaUy  bewil- 
dered in  prospects  of  future  gain,  and  putting  on  un- 
necessary armour  against  improbable  blows  of  ^- 
tune,  is  a  medianic  being  which  has  not  good  sense 
for  its  direction,  but  is  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  ac- 
quired instinct  towards  things  below  our  considera- 
tion and  unworthy  our  esteem.  It  is  possible  that 
the  tranquillity  I  now  enjoy  at  Sir  Roger's  may  have 
created  in  me  this  way  of  thinking,  whidi  is  so  ab- 
stracted from  the  common  relish  of  the  worid:  but  as 
I  am  now  in  a  pleasing  arbour  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  landscape,  I  nnd  no  indination  so  straogai 
to  continue  in  these  mansions,  so  remote  from  the 
ostentatious  scenes  of  life ;  and  am,  at  this  pieaent 
writing,  philosopher  enough  to  conclude  with  Mr. 
Cowley, 

If  e*er  ambition  did  n^  fimcj  dieat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great ; 
Continue,  HeaTen,  still  from  me  to  remore 
The  humble  bkssings  of  that  life  I  lore. 
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No.  115.    THURSDAY,  JULY  12,  1711. 


—  UtatmenssanaincorjioresanOf  . 
Orandum  est,-— 

juv.  SAT.  X.  356. 

Pray  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

BoDiLT  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a 
nan  submits  to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he 
indergoes  for  hi*  pleasure.  The  latter  of  them  ge- 
lerally  changes  the  name  of  labour  for  that  of  exer- 
iae,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary  labour  as  it  rises 
Tcm.  another  motive. 

A  country  life  aboimds  in  both  these  kinds  of  la- 
lour,  and  for  that  reason  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock 
if  health,  and  consequently  a  more  perfect  enjoy- 
nent  of  himself,  than  any  other  way  of  life.  1  con- 
dder  the  body  as  a  system  of  tuoes  and  glands, 
V,  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes 
ind  strainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  so  won- 
ierfiil  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper  engine  for  the 
ioul  to  work  with.  This  description  does  not  only 
comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves, 
md  arteries,  but  every  muscle  and  every  ligature, 
which  is  a  composition  of  fibres,  that  are  so  many  im- 
perceptible tubes  or  pipes,  interwoven  on  all  sides 
with  invisible  glands  or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  con- 
sidering it  in  the  niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how 
absolutely  necessary  labour  is  for  the  right  preserva- 
tion of  it.  There  must  be  frequent  motions  and  agi- 
tations to  mix,  digest,  and  separate  the  juices  con- 
tained in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  that  infini- 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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tude  of  pipes  and  strainers  of  which  it  is  compoee^ 
and  to  give  their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lasdng 
tone.  Labour  or  exercise  ferments  the  humoun, 
casts  them  into  their  proper  channels^  throws  off  re- 
dimdancies;  and  helps  nature  in  those  secret  distri- 
butions/ without  which  the  body  cannot  subsist  in  it» 
vigour^  nor  the  soul  act  with  cheerfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  efiects  which  this  hu 
upon  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind^  by  keeping  the 
understanding  clear^  the  imagination  untroubled,  and 
refining  those  spirits  that  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
per exertion  of  our  intellectual  £Eicultie85  dnriog 
the  present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and  bodj. 
It  is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular  that  we  miik 
ascribe  the  spleen,  which  is  so  frequent  in  men  d 
studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  wdl  as  the  i9t 
pours  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are  so  oAcB 
subject. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  well-being.  Nature  would  not  have  made  the 
body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giving  such  an  activity 
to  the  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part  tf 
necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  eztensioiu^ 
contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds  of  fo/h 
tions  that  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  sack 
a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has  been  befii^ 
mentioned.  And,  that  we  might  not  want  indoor 
ments  to  engage  us  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  bsdf 
as  is  proper  for  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered  that  imh 
thing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it.  Not  t» 
mention  riches  and  honour,  even  food  and  raimeot 
are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hun^ 
and  sweat  of  the  brows.  Providence  furnishes  mft- 
terials,  but  expects  that  we  should  work  them  vf 
ourselves.  The  earth,  must  be  laboured  before  H 
gives  its  increase,  and  when  it  is  forced  into  its  *- 
veral  products^   how  many  hands  must  theypM* 
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tiirough  before  they  are  fit  for  use !  Manufactures^ 
trade^  and  agriculture^  naturally  employ  more  than 
nineteen  parts  of  the  species  in  twenty ;  and  as  for 
those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condi- 
tkni  in  which  they  are  bom,  they  are  more  miserable 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  they  indulge  them- 
selves in  that  voluntary  labour  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  exercise. 

.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable 
man  in  business  of  this  kind,  and  has  hung  several 

Kof  his  house  with  the  trophies  of  his  former 
ITS.  The  walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered 
with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer  that  he  has 
killed  in  the  chace,  which  he  thinks  the  most  valua- 
ble furniture  of  his  house,  as  they  afford  him  fre- 
quent topics  of  discourse,  and  show  that  he  has  not 
been  idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  large 
otter's  skin  stuffed  with  hay,  which  his  mother  or- 
dered to  be  hung  up  in  that  manner,  and  the  knight 
looks  upon  with  great  satisfaction,  because  it  seems 
he  was  but  nine  years  old  when  his  dog  killed  him. 
A  little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kmd  of  arsenal 
filled  with  guns  of  several  sizes  and  inventions,  with 
which  the  knight  has  made  great  havoc  in  the 
woods^  and  destroyed  many  thousands  of  pheasants, 
partridges,    and  woodcocks.     His  stable-doors  are 

Etched  with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the 
ight's  own  hunting  down.  Sir  Roger  showed  me 
one  of  them  that  for  distinction  sake  has  a  brass 
■ail  stuck  through  it,  which  cost  him  about  fifteen 
hours'  riding,  carried  him  through  half  a  dozen  coim- 
Idea,  killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost  above 
half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks  upon  as  one 
of  the  greatest  exploits  of  his  life.  The  perverse 
widow,  whom  I  have  given  some  account  of,  was 
the  death  of  several  foxes ;  for  Sir  Roger  has  told 
me  that  in  the  course  of  his  amours  he  patched  the 

y2 
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western  door  of  his  stable.  Whenever  the  widow 
was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  sure  to  pay  for  it  In 
proportion  as  his  passion  for  the  widow  abated 
and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off  fox-hunting;  but  a 
hare  is  not  yet  safe  that  sits  within  ten  miles  of  his 
house. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  would  m 
recommend  to  my  readers  of  both  sexes  as  this  of 
riding,  as  there  is  none  which  so  much  condaoes 
to  h^th,  and  is  every  way  accommodated  to  the 
body,  according  to  the  idea  which  I  have  given  of 
it.  Doctor  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its  praises ; 
and  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  mediamod 
effects  of  it  described  at  length,  he  may  find  them 
in  a  book  published  not  many  years  since  under  the 
title  of  the  Medicina  Gymnastica  *-  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  am  in  town,  far  want  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, I  exercise  myself  an  hour  every  morning 
upon  a  dumb  bell  that  is  placed  in  a  comer  of  my 
room,  and  it  pleases  me  uie  more  because  it  does 
every  thing  I  require  of  it  in  the  most  profound  si- 
lence. My  lan(Uady  and  her  daughters  are  so  well 
acqmunted  with  my  hours  of  exercise,  that  they 
never  come  into  my  room  to  disturb  me  whilst  I  am 
ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at 
present,  I  used  to  employ  mvself  in  a  more  laborious 
diversion,  which  I  learned  firom  a  Latin  Treatise  of 
Exercises  that  is  written  with  great  erudition  t :  It  is 
tliore  called  the  (rxio/xa;^ia,  or  the  fighting  with  a 
man's  own  shadow,  and  consists  in  the  brandishing 
of  two  short  sticks  grasped  in  each  hand,  and  loades 
wath  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end.     This  opens  the 

*  By  Francis  Fuller,  M.A. 

t  l1iis  is  Hierominus  Mercurialis*s  cdebrated  book,  Arlix  C^ 
nasltcaajmdytnti^uosy^c,  IJbriiex.  Tenet.  11^9,  Mo.  Sec 
lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  and  fib.  yL  cap.  «. 
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chesty  exercises  the  limbs^  and  gives  a  man  all  the 
pleasure  of  boxing  without  the  blows.  I  could  wish 
that  several  learned  men  would  lay  out  that  time 
which  they  employ  in  controversies  and  disputes 
about  nothings  in  this  method  of  fighting  with  their 
own  shadows.  It  might  conduce  very  much  to  eva- 
porate the  spleen^  which  makes  them  uneasy  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

To  c(mclude  :  As  I  am  a  compound  of  soul  and 
body^  I  consider  myself  as  obliged  to  a  double  scheme 
lyf  duties ;  and  I  think  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one 
in  labour  and  exercise^  as  well  as  the  other  in  study 
and  contemplation. 
L 
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^  Vocat  ingenti  damore  Cilh^erofi, 
Taygetique  canes,  — 

VIRO.  GEORG.  iu.  43. 

Hie  echoing  hills  and  chiiUng  hounds  invite. 

Those  who  have  searched  into  human  nature  ob- 
•enre  that  nothing  so  much  shows  the  nobleness  of 
the  soul,  as  that  its  felicity  consists  in  action.  Every 
mfln  has  such  an  active  principle  in  him,  that  he  will 
find  out  something  to  employ  himself  upon,  in  what- 
ever  place  or  state  of  life  he  is  posted.  I  have  heard 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  under  close  confinement 
in  the  Bastile  seven  years ;  during  which  time  he 
amused  himself  in  scattering  a  few  small  pins  about 
hift  chamber^  gathering  them  up  again,  and  placing 

y3 
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them  in  different  figures  on  the  arm  of  a  great  chair. 
He  often  told  his  friends  afterwards,  that,  unless  he 
had  found  out  this  piece  of  exerdse,  he  verily  be- 
lieved he  should  have  lost  lus  senses. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I  need  not  infmm  mj 
readers,  that  Sir  Roger,  with  whose  character  I  hope 
thev  are  at  present  pretty  well  acquainted,  has  in  his 
youth  gone  through  the  whole  course  of  those  nual 
diversirais  which  the  country  abounds  in  ;  and  wfaidi 
seem  to  be  extremely  well  suited  to  that  laborious  in- 
dustry a  man  may  observe  here  in  a  £ur  greater  de- 
gree than  in  towns  and  cities.  I  have  before  hinted  at 
s<MRe  of  my  ftiend's  exploits:  he  has,  in  his  youthful 
days,  taken  forty  coveys  of  partridges  in  »  season; 
and  tired  many  a  salmon  with  a  line  consisting  but  of 
a  single  hair.  The  ccmstant  thanks  and  good  wishes 
of  the  neigbourhood  always  attended  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  remarkable  enmity  towards  foxes;  hav- 
ing destroyed  more  of  those  vermin  in  one  year  tlmn 
it  was  thought  the  whole  country  could  have  pro- 
duced. Indeed  the  knight  does  not  scruple  to  own 
among  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  in  order  to 
establish  his  reputation  this  way,  he  has  secretly  sent 
for  great  numbers  of  them  out  of  other  counties, 
which  he  used  to  turn  loose  about  the  country  bj 
night,  that  he  might  the  better  signalize  himself  iu 
their  destruction  the  next  day.  His  hunting  horses 
were  the  finest  and  best  mans^ed  in  all  these  parts. 
His  tenants  are  still  full  of  the  praises  of  a  gray  stone 
horse  that  unhappily  staked  himself  several  years 
since,  and  was  buried  in  great  solemnity  in  the 
orchard. 

Sir  Roger,  being  at  present  too  old  for  foxhunt- 
ing to  keep  himself  in  action,  has  disposed  of  his 
beagles  and  got  a  pack  of  stop-hounds.  What  these 
want  in  speed,  he  endeavours  to  make  amends  fiir 
by  the  deepness  of  their  mouths  and  the  variety  of 
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their  notes^  which  are  suited  in  such  manner  to  each 
other^  that  the  whole  cry  makes  up  a  complete  con« 
aorU  He  is  so  nice  in  this  particular^  that  a  gentle- 
man having  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  tine  hound 
thc^other  day,  the  knight  returned  it  by  the  servant 
with  a  great  many  expressions  of  civility ;  but  dcsifed 
him  to  tell  his  master,  that  the  dog  he  had  sent  was 
indeed  a  most  excellent  bass,  i)ut  that  at  present  he 
only  wanted  a  counter-tenor.  Could  I  believe  my 
friend  had  ever  read  Shakspeare,  I  shoidd  certainly 
conclude  he  had  taken  the  hint  from  Theseus  in  the 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream : 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew*d  *t  so  sandedf ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-kip'd  like  Thessalian  bulls, 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in.  mouths  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hallooM  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 

Sir  Roger  is  so  keen  at  this  sp(H*t,  that  he  has  been 
out  almost  every  day  since  I  came  down ;  and,  upon 
the  chaplain's  offering  to  lend  me  his  easy  pad,  I 
was  prevailed  on  yesterday  morning  to  make  one  of 
the  company.  I  was  extremely  pleased,  as  we  rid 
along,  to  observe  the  general  benevolence  of  all  the 
neighbourhood  towards  my  friend.  The  farmers' 
sons  thought  themselves  happy  if  they  could  open  a 

fate  for  the  good  old  knight  as  he  passed  by ;  which 
e  generally  requited  with  a  nod  or  a  smile,  and  a 
kind  inquiry  after  their  fathers  or  uncles. 

After  we  had  rid  about  a  mile  from  home,  we 
came  upon  a  large  heath,  and  the  sportsmen  began 
to  beat.  They  had  done  so  for  some  time,  when, 
as  I  was  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
company,  I  saw  a  hare  pop  out  from  a  small  furze- 

*  Mouthed,  chapped.        f  Marked  with  small  spots. 


fcrzk«'  xilzEaMt  nsiitf'  ay  Wse's  ifict.  I  HaAed  tW 
viy  iiiiie  ttyeik.  Trr.ftTti  I  codeaiTOTrcd  li»  Bake  tbe 
osE-Toz-  iii-ssbie  -^f  bfT  nHwHlFiig  mr  sm  ;  bat  t» 


fiA.EK^  ami  i:ik«d  e»  if  pos  wss  ^«Be  tint  wsr. 
UrMB  =.T  iz^i-v^srias  YeSr  be  iBnK&tdr  cmDed  ■ 
£jie  c&?c^.  i^'i  rm  th«si  ap«i  the  seent.  As  tkey 
w-«rv  2»c^  «-51  I  laeaTd  aik  of  the  oomt]  ~  ~ 
■rairtsriEi?  tr>  rif»  cncEpsHiioii.  '  that  'twas 
thk-y  hiJ  luc  last  2E  tAKT  ^Kvt,  fM- wazit  fif  tke 
gfr-'finiM^'s  cTTEBg..  Scale  s«^.' 

Toia.  vrdi  sn'  &T«a»a  to  kspbi«r  lied^iest 
jDtt  wi£stLrxw  ti>  &  nsm^  sroand,  firam  whcaee  I 
CTKid  siftTe  the  pieasaze  of  tLe  wiiale  daHr  wiliitat 
th±!Efctis:z«fl!f  ktffvni^ixiwitk  thelMHindB.   TWkare 
i — ^w»r^Arcfr  threw  d^eat  above  a  mOe  fc»biw<l  bcr; 
bot  I  ^s^ft  pLeaaed  to  lisd,  that,  instead  of  lauaiag 
scni  ^rit  K)rar^n!s,  or.  in  hnntpr's  langn^e,  '  ij™s 
tL^  oiiLBtrT.'  S3  I  was  a&aid  she  mi^t  have  dflw, 
fh?  whiseLni  sh»icii.  azid  described  a  sort  of  dicle 
nKisd  t2:e  hiH  wl^ere  I  bad  taken  mr  ftstioB,  in  soc^ 
a  manner  as  gave  me  a  Terr  dittuict  Tiew  of  tbe 
s^ort.     I  coold  «e  her  first  psas  br,  and  tbe  dapt 
some  time  afterw^rd^  oznaTeiling  the  whole  tiack 
she  had  maiie.  az:d  tollowii^  her  thnragh  all  her 
doaGrles.     I  ^x^^  ;it  the  same  time  delighted  in  oh- 
serv^'c^  iljLt  difference  which  the  rest  of  the  padc 
'^^  to  each  particolar  hoond.  acocHding  to  the  dia* 
racter  he  Lid  acquired  amonsst  them.    If  ther  were 
at  a  &alt.  and  &n  old  hi  teed  of  gnod  reputation  c^iened 
bet  once,  fce  wa.*  ir.initrdiateiT  followed  by  the  whole 
CTT ;  while  a  raw  Crtg.  or  ijne  who  was  a  noted  liar, 
Tni  jht  have  y^ir^  hLs  heart  oat  without  being  taken 
notiee  of. 
^^^jfce  hare  now.  after  baring  squatted  two  or  three 
^1  and  been  put  np  again  as  olten^  came  still 
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nearer  to  the  place  where  she  was  at  first  started. 
The  dogs  pursued  her,  and  these  were  followed  by 
the  jolly  knight,  who  rode  upon  a  white  gelding, 
oicompassed  by  his  tenants  and  servants,  and  cheer- 
ing his  hounds  with  all  the  gaiety  of  live  and  twenty. 
One  of  the  sportsmen  rode  up  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  was  sure  the  chase  was  almost  at  an  end, 
because  the  old  d(^,  which  had  hitherto  lain  be- 
hind, now  headed  the  pack.  The  fellow  was  in  the 
risht.  Our  hare  took  a  large  field  just  under  us, 
followed  by  the  full  cry  in  view.  1  must  confess 
the  brightness  of  the  weather,  the  cheerfulness  of 
every  thing  around  me,  the  chiding  of  the  hounds, 
which  was  returned  upon  us  in  a  double  echo  from 
two  neighbouring  hills,  with  the  hallooing  of  the 
sportsmen,  and  the  sounding  of  the  horn,  lifted  my 
spirits,  into  a  most  lively  pleasure,  which  I  freely 
indulged  because  I  was  sure  it  was  innocent.  If  I 
was  under  any  concern,  it  was  on  the  account  of  the 
poor  hare,  that  was  now  quite  spent,  and  almost 
within  the  reach  of  her  enemies ;  when  the  hunts- 
man getting  forward,  threw  down  his  pole  before 
the  dogs.  They  were  now  within  eight  yards  of 
^b&t  game  which  they  had  been  pursuing  for  almost 
as  many  hours ;  yet,  on  the  signal  before-mentioned 
they  all  made  a  sudden  stand,  and  though  they  con- 
tinued opening  as  much  as  before,  durst  not  once 
attempt  to  pass  beyond  the  pole.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  R^r  rode  fonvard,  and,  alighting,  took  up  the 
hare  in  his  arms-;  which  he  soon  after  delivered  to 
one  of  his  servants  with  an  order,  if  she  could  be 
kept  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  his  great  orchard;  where 
it  seems  he  has  several  of  these  prisoners  of  war, 
who  live  together  in  a  very  comfortable  captivity. 
I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  the  discipline  of  the 
pack,  and  the  good-nature  of  the  knight,  who  could. 
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not  find  in  his  heart  to  murder  a  creature  that  had 
given  him  so  much  diversion. 

As  we  were  returning  home^  I  remembered  tbat 
Monsieur  Paschal^  in  his  most  excellent  disconne 
on  the  Misery  of  Man^  tells  us^  that  all  our  endea- 
vours after  greatness  proceed  from  nothing  but  a 
desire  of  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  persons 
and  affairs  that  may  hinder  us  from  looking  into  our- 
selves, which  is  a  view  we  cannot  bear.  He  after- 
-wards  goes  on  to  show  that  our  love  of  sports  comes 
from  the  same  reason,  and  is  particularly  severe  upon 
hunting.  ^  What/  says  he,  *  unless  it  be  ta  drown 
thought,  can  make  men  throw  away  so  much  tnne 
and  pains  upon  a  silly  animal,  which  they  might  bay 
cheaper  in  the  market?'  The  foregoing  reflectMm 
is  certainly  just,  when  a  man  suffers  his  whole  mind 
to  be  drawn  into  his  sports,  and  altogether  loses  him- 
self in  the  woods ;  but  does  not  affect  those  who  pnn 
pose  a  far  more  laudable  end  &om  this  exercise ;  I 
mean  the  preservation  of  health,  and  keeping  all  the 
organs  of  the  soul  in  a  condition  to  execute  her  or- 
ders. Had  that  incomparable  person,  whom  I  last 
quoted,  been  a  little  more  indulgent  to  himself  in 
this  point,  the  world  might  probably  have  enjoyed 
him  much  longer ;  whereas,  through  too  great  an 
application  to  his  studies  in  his  youth,  he  contracted 
that  ill  habit  of  body,  which,  after  a  tedious  sickness, 
carried  him  off  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age ;  and 
the  whole  history  we  have  of  his  life  till  that  time,  is 
but  one  continued  account  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
noble  soul  struggling  under  innumerable  pains  and 
distempers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice  a-week 
during  my  stay  Avith  Sir  Roger;  and  shall  pre- 
scribe the  moderate  use  of  this  exercise  to  all 
XBj  country  Meivds,  ^^  the  best  kind  of  physic  for 
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i^iding  a  bad  constitution^  and  preserving  a  good 
Be. 

I  cannot  do  this  better^  than  in  the  following  lines 
It  of  Mr.  Dryden: 

The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made ; 
Bxcess  began,  and  Sloth  sustains,  the  trade, 
By  chase  our  long-lived  fathers  earn'd  their  food  ; 
Toil-strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood : 
But  we,  their  sons,  a  pampered  race  of  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought. 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught, 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend : 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 


No.  117.    SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  I7II. 


— i/m  sibi  somniajingunt, 

VIRQ4  ECL.  viii.  108. 

With  voluntary  dreams  they  cheat  thdr  minds. 

rHERE  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man  should 
iland  neuter,  without  engaging  his  assent  to  one 
dde  or  the  other.  Such  a  hovering  faith  as  this, 
Birliich  refuses  to  settle  upon  any  determination,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to 
ftvoid  errors  and  prepossessions.  When  the  argu- 
ments press  equally  on  both  sides  in  matters  that  are 
indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  our- 
selves to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  consider  the 
subject  of  witchcraft.  When  I  hear  the  relations 
that  are  made  from  all  parts  of  the  ytotV^,  ivofc.  <»^ 
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from  Norway  and  Lapland,  £ram  the  East  and  Wot 
Indies^  but  nrom  every  particolar  nation  in  Europe, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  there  is  such  an  inter- 
course and  commerce  wiUi  evil  spirits,  as  that  which 
we  express  by  the  name  of  witchcraft.  But  when  I 
consider  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous  parts  «f  die 
world  abound  most  in  these  relations^  and  that  the 
persons  among  us^  who  are  supposed  to  engage  m 
sucbr  an  infernal  commerce,  are  people  of  a  weak 
understanding  and  crazed  imagination,  and  at  die 
same  time  reflect  upon  the  many  impostures  and  de- 
lusions of  this  nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all 
ages,  I  endeavour  to  suspend  my  belief  till  I 
more  certain  accounts  than  any  which  have  yet 
to  my  knowledge.  In  short,  when  I  conader  die 
question,  whether  there  are  such  persons  in  the 
world  as  those  we  call  witches  my  mind  is  divided 
between  two  opposite  opinions,  or  rather,  to  OTik 
my  thoughts  freely,  I  believe  in  general  that  there 
is,  and  has  been,  -such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  but  at 
the  same  time  can  give  no  cr»lit  to  any  particolar 
instance  of  it. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  by  some  oocor- 
rences  that  I  met  with  yesterday,  which  I  shall  gife 
my  reader  an  account  of  at  large.  As  I  was  wal^o; 
with  my  ^end  Sir  Roger,  by  the  side  of  one  of  Iob 
woods,  an  old  woman  appliea  herself  to  me  for  mj 
charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put  me  in  mind  « 
the  following  description  in  Otway : 

In  a  close  lane,  as  I  pursued  my  journey, 

I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double^ 

Picking  dry  sticks,  anid  mumbling  to  heradf. 

Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gaD'd  and  red ; 

Cold  palsy  shook  her  head ;  her  hands  »eem*d  witber'd; 

And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  die  wrapt 

The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hangii^, 

Which  .fenred  to  keep  her  carcase  from  the  cold : 
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So  there  was-nothiag  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o*er  cciarsely  patch*  d 
With  difierent  colour'd  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yellow, 
And  8eem*d  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 

As  I  was  musing  on  this  description^  and  com-* 
paring  it  with  the  object  before  me^  the  knight  told 
me,  that  this  very  old  woman  had  the  reputation  of 
a  witch  all  over  the  country,  that  her  lips  were  ob- 
served to  be  always  in  motion,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  switch  about  her  house  which  her  neighbours 
did  not  believe  had  carried  her  several  hundreds  of 
miles.    If  she  chanced  to  stumble,  they  always  found 
sticks  or  straws  that  lay  in  the  figure  of  a  cross  before 
her.     If  she  made  any  mistake  at  church,  and  cried 
Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  ^led  to  conclude 
that  she  was  saying  her  prayers  backwards.     There 
was  not  a  maid  in  the  parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of 
her,  though  she  should  offer  a  bag  of  money  with  it. 
She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White,  and  has  made 
the  countiy  ring  with  several  imaginary  exploits 
which  are  palmed  upon  her.     If  the  dairy-maia  does 
not  make  her  butter  to  come  so  soon  as  she  would 
have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chum.  If  a 
horse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll  White  has  been  upon 
his  back.    If  a  hare  makes  an  unexpected  escape  &om 
the  hounds,  the  huntsman  curses  Moll  White.  '  Nay,' 
says  Sir  Roger,  '  I  have  known  the  master  of  tne 
pack,  upon  such  an  occasion,  send  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  see  if  Moll  White  had  been  out  that  morning.* 
This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
b^ged  my  friend  Sir  Roger  to  go  with  me  into  her 
hovel,  which  stood  in  a  solitary  corner  under  the 
side  of  the  wood.    Upon  our  first  entering,  Sir  Roger 
winked  to  me,  and  pointed  at  something  that  stood 
1[)ehind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking  that  way,  I 
found  to  be  an  old  broom-staff.    At  uie  same  time, 
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be  whispered  me  in  the  ear  to  take  notiee  of  a  tabbf 
cat  that  sate  in  the  dumney  oonier,  whicb,  aa  the 
knight  told  me^  lay  under  as  bad  a  report  aa  MoD 
White  herself;  fm  besides  that  Moll  is  aaid  oAea  Is 
acoampany  her  in  the  same  shape,  the  cat  is  reported 
to  have  ^^^^^  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life,  and  te 
have  played  several  pranks  above  the  opacity  of  aa 
ordinary  cat. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  hnman  natme  it 
so  much  wretchedness  and  diagrace,  bat  at  the  aaae 
time  could  not  ibrbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger, 
who  isa  little  puzzled  about  the  old  woman,  advisn^ 
her  as  a  justice  of  peace  to  avoid  all  commnnicatiea 
with  the  devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  nc^jk- 
bours'  catde.  We  concluded  our  visit  with  a  boimtj 
which  was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  oU 
Moll  had  been  often  brought  befixe  him  fer  makiag 
diildren  spit  pins,  and  giving  maids  the  ni^tmare; 
and  that  the  country  pec^ile  would  be  tossing  her 
into  a  pond  and  trying  experiments  with  her  every 
day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his  chaplain. 

1  have  since  found  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir  Roger 
was  several  times  staggered  with  the  reports  that  had 
been  brought  him  omceming  this  old  woman,  and 
would  frequently  have  bound  her  over  to  the  coontj 
sessions,  had  not  his  chaplain  with  much  ado  per- 
suaded him  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account, 
because  I  bear  there  is  scarce  a  village  in  Enghmd 
that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it.  When  an  old  wo> 
niau  begins  to  dote,  and  grow  chargeable  to  a  parish, 
she  is  generally  turned  into  a  witch,  and  fills  tLe 
whole  country  with  extravagant  &ncies,  imaginary 
distempers,  and  terrifying  dreams.  In  the  mean 
time,  uie  poor  wretch  that  is  the  innocent  oocasioD 
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P  80  many  evils^  begins  to  be  frighted  at  herself^ 
ad  sometimes  confesses  secret  commerces  and  fami- 
iffities  that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  delirious  old 
ge.  This  frequently  cuts  off  charity  from  the  great- 
it  objects  of  compassion,  and  inspires  people  with  a 
lalerolence  towards  those  poor  decrepit  parts  of  our 
pecdes,  in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced  by  in* 
nnity  and  dotage. 

L 
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—  Hmret  UUeri  lethaUs  arundo, 

VIBO.  J£N.  iv.  78. 

—The  fetal  dart 
Sticks  in  her  ade,  and  rankles  in  her  heart. 

DBTDEK. 

This  agreeable  seat  is  surrounded  with  so  many 
deasing  walks,  which  are  struck  out  of  a  wood,  in 
lie  midst  of  which  the  house  stands,  that  one  can 
lardly  ever  be  weary  of  rambling  from  one  labyrinth 
if  delight  to  another.  To  one  used  to  live  in  a  city 
Jie  charms  of  the  country  are  so  exquisite,  that  the 
nind  is  lost  in  a  certain  transport  which  raises  us 
ibore  ordinary  life,  and  yet  is  not  strong  enough  to 
le  inconsistent  with  tranquillity.  This  state  of  mind 
m  I  in,  ravished  with  the  murmur  of  waters,  the 
ifliisper  of  breezes,  the  singing  of  birds;  and  whether 
[  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  dovni  on  the  earth,  or 
kumed  to  the  prospects  around  me,  still  struck  with 
new  sense  of  pleasure;  when  I  found  by  the  voice  of 
my  friend,  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensiblY 
itrdled  into  the  grove  sacredto  tTae  'micw.    *  'YVfi^ 
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wmnan/  says  he^  '  is  of  all  others  the  most  anintel- 
ligible ;  she  either  designs  to  many^  or  she  does  not. 
What  is  the  most  perplexing  of  aU  is^  that  she  does 
not  either  say  to  her  lovers  she  has  any  resolatioii 
against  that  condition  of  life  in  eeneral^  or  that  she 
banishes  them;  but^  conscious  of  her  own  merits  she 
permits  their  addresses^  without  fear  of  any  ill  coose- 
quence  or  want  of  respect^  from  their  rage  or  despair. 
She  has  that  in  her  aspect  against  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  offend.  A  man  whose  thoughts  are  oonstmtly 
bent  upon  so  agreeable  an  object^  must  be  excosed 
if  the  ordinary  occurrences  in  conversation  are  beknr 
his  attention.  I  call  her  indeed  perverse^ but,  alas! 
why  do  I  call  her  so  ?  because  her  superior  merit  is 
sucQ^  that  I  cannot  approach  her  without  awe,  that 
my  heart  is  checked  by  too  much  esteem :  I  am  angry 
that  her  charms  are  not  more  accessible,  that  I  am 
more  inclined  to  worship  than  salute  her.  How  often 
have  I  wished  her  unhappy,  that  I  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  serving  her  ?  and  how  often  troubled  m 
that  very  imagination,  at  giving  her  the  pain  of  being 
obliged  ?  Well,  I  have  led  a  miserable  life  in  secret 
upon  her  account ;  but  fancy  she  would  have  con- 
descended to  have  some  regard  for  me,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  watchful  animal  her  confidant. 

'  Of  all  persons  under  the  sun,'  continued  he, 
calling  me  by  my  name,  ^  be  sure  to  set  a  mark  upon 
confidants :  they  are  of  all  people  the  most  imperti- 
nent.   What  is  most  pleasant  to  observe  in  them,  is, 
that  they  assume  to  themselves  the  merit  of  the 
persons  whom  they  have  in  their  custody.     Ores- 
tiUa  is  a  great  fortune,  and  in  wonderful  danger  of 
surprises,  therefore  ftill  of  suspicions  of  the  leait 
indifferent  things  particularly  careful  of  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  of  growing  too  fieuniliar  with  the 
old.     Themista,  her  favourite  woman,  is  every  whit 
AS  careful  of  whom  she  speaks  to,  and  wbsLt  she  sajrs. 
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Let  the  ward  be  a  beauty^  her  confidant  shall  treat 
joa  with  an  air  of  distance :  let  her  be  a  fortune^ 
«nd  she  assumes  the  suspicious  behaviour  of  her 
friend  and  patroness.  Thus  it  is  that  very  many  of 
oar  unmarried  women  of  distinction  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  married^  except  the  consideration  of 
different  sexes.  They  are  directly  under  the  conduct 
€f  their  whisperer;  and  think  they  are  in  a  state  of 
freedom^  while  they  can  prate  with  one  of.  these  at- 
tendants of  all  men  in  general^  and  still  avoid  the 
man  they  most  like.  You  do  not  see  one  heiress  in 
a  hundred  whose  fate  does  not  turn  upon  this  cir- 
ciimstiuice  of  choosing  a  confidant.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  lady  is  addressed  to^  presented^  and  flattered^  only 
by  jproxy^  in  her  woman.  In  my  case^  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that' Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  his 

harangue^  when  we  heard  the  voice  of  one  speak- 
iMvery  importunately^  and  repeating  these  words, 
'what,  not  one  smile?*  We  followed  the  sound  till 
came  to  a  close  thicket,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
saw  a  young  woman  sitting  as  it  were  in  a  per- 
tMmated  smlenness  just  over  a  transparent  fountain. 
Opposite  to  her   stood  Mr.  William,  Sir  Roger's 
master  of  the  game.     The  knight  whispered  me, 
'  Hist,  these  are  lovers.'  The  huntsman  looking  ear- 
nestly at  the  shadow  of  the  young  maiden  in  the 
stream,  '  Oh  thou  dear  picture,  if  thou  couldst  remain 
there  in  the  absence  or  that  fkir  creature  whom  you 
represent  in  the  water,  how  willingly  could  I  stand 
hare  satisfied  for  ever,  without  troubling  my  dear 
Betty  herself  with  any  mention  of  her  unfortunate 
William,  whom  she  is  angry  with !  But  alas !  when 
die  pleases  to  be  gone,  thou  wilt  also  vanish— Yiet 
let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou  dost  stay.     Tell  my 
dearest  Betty  thou  dost  not  more  depend  upon  her, 
tiian  does  her  William :  her  absence  will  make  away 
mth  me  as  well  as  thee.    If  she  offers  to  remove  thee, 
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I  will  jump  into  these  waves  to  lay  hold  on  thee;  her- 
self^ her  own  dear  person^  I  must  never  embnoe 
again. — Still  do  yon  hear  me  without  one  smilfr— It 
is  too  much  to  b^r.' — He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these 
words^  but  he  made  an  offer  of  throwing  hunself  into 
the  water :  at  which  his  mistress  started  up,  and  at 
the  next  instant  he  jumped  across  the  fountain,  and 
met«her  in  an  embrace.    She,  half  recovering  firom 
her  fright,  said  in  the  most  charming  voice  inu^jina- 
ble,  and  with  a  tone  of  complaint,  ^  I  thought  haw 
well  you  would  drown  yourself.     No,  no,  you  won't 
drown  yourself  till  you  have  taken  your  leave  of 
Susan  Holiday.'     The  huntsman,  with  a  tendemesi 
that  spoke  the  most  passionate  love,  and  with  hit 
cheek  close  to  hers,  whispered  the  softest  vows  of 
fidelity  in  her  ear,  and  cried,  '  Don't,  my  dear,  be- 
lieve a  word  Kate  Willow  says ;  she  is  spiteful,  and 
makes  stories,  because  she  loves  to  hear  me  tiJk  to 
herself  for  your  sake.'     '  Look  you  there,'  quoth  Sir 
Roger,  '  do  you  see  there,  all  mischief  comes  firom 
confidants !  But  let  us  not  interrupt  them;  the  maid 
is  honest,  and  the  man  dare  not  be  otherwise,  for  he 
knows  I  loved  her  father :  I  will  interpose  in  this 
matter,  and  hasten  the  wedding.     Kate  Willow  is  a 
witty  mischievous  wench  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  a  b^uty ;  and  makes  me  hope  I  shall  see  the  per- 
verse widow  in  her  condition.     She  was  so  flippant 
with  her  answers  to  all  the  honest  fellows  that  came 
near  her,  and  so  very  vain  of  her  beauty,  that  die  has 
valued  herself  upon  her  charms  till  they  have  ceased. 
She  therefore  now  makes  it  her  business  to  prevent 
other  young  women  from  being  more  discreet  than 
she  was  herself:  however,  the  saucy  thing  said  the 
other  day  well  enough,  ^  Sir  Roger  and  I  must  make 
a  match,  for  we  are  both  despised  by  those  we  loved.' 
iUe  \mas^  \v^  ^  t^eat  deal  of  power  wherever  she 
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*  However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this  woman,  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  the  main  I  am  the  worse  for 
having  loved  her :  whenever  she  is  recalled  to  my 
imagination,  my  youth  returns,  and  I  feel  a  forgotten 
wannth  in  my  veins.  This  affliction  in  my  life  has 
streaked  all  my  conduct  with  a  softness,  of  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  been  incapable.  It  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  this  dear  image  in  my  heart,  that  1  am  apt 
to  relent,  that  I  easily  forgive,  and  that  many  de- 
sirable things  are  grown  into  my  temper,  which  I 
should  not  have  arrived  at  by  better  motives  than  the 
thought  of  being  one  da^  hers.  I  am  pretty  well  sa- 
tisfied such  a  passion  as  I  have  had  is  never  well 
cored ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  I  am  often  apt  to 
imagine  it  has  had  some  whimsical  effect  upon  my 
brain:  for  1  frequently  find,  that  in  my  most  serious 
discourse  I  let  fall  some  comical  &miliarity  of  speech 
or  odd  phrase  that  makes  the  company  laugh.  How- 
ever, 1  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most  excellent  wo- 
man. When  she  is  in  the  country  I  warrant  she  does 
not  run  into  dairies,  but  reads  upon  the  nature  of 
plants :  but  has  a  glass-hive,  and  comes  into  the  gar- 
den out  of  books  to  see  them  work,  and  observe  the 
pcdides  of  their  commonwealth.  She  understands 
every  thing.  I'd  give  ten  pounds  to  hear  her  argue 
with  my  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about  trade. 
No,  no,  for  all  she  looks  so  innocent  as  it  were,  take 
my  word  for  it  she  is  no  fool.' 
T 
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Urbem,  quam  dieunt  Romam,  MdSHBefputan 
StuUus,  ego  huic  noUree  iifii&m*— 

▼no.  ICL.  L  80. 

The  city  men  call  Rome^  unskilful  down, 
I  thou^t  resembltd  this  our  humble  town. 


The  first  and  most  obvious  reflections  which  arise  it 
a  man  who  changes  the  city  for  the  country,  are  upon 
the  different  manners  of  the  people  whom  he  meets 
with  in  those  two  different  scenes  of  life.  By  man- 
ners, I  do  not  mean  morals,  bnt  behayionr  and  good- 
breeding,  as  they  show  themselves  in  the  town  and 
in  the  country. 

And  here,  m  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  a  voy 
great  revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  article  o 
good-breeding.     Several  obli^mg  deferences,  oondfr* 
scensions,  and  submissions,  with  many  outward  hnoB 
and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them,  were  first  of 
all  brought  up  among  the  politer  part  of  mankind, 
who  lived  in  courts  and  cities,   and  distinguished 
themselves  &om  the  rustic  part  of  the  species  'wlw 
on  aU  occasions  acted  bluntly  and  naturally,  by  sodi 
a  mutual  complaisance  and  intercourse  of  civilities. 
These  forms  of  conversation  by  d^rees  multiplied 
and  grew  troublesome ;  the  moidish  world  fiounci  too 
great  a  constraint  in  them,  and  have  therefore  thrown 
most  of  them  aside.     Conversation,  like  the  Romish 
religion,  was  so  encumbered  with  show  and  oeremonj^ 
that  it  stood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to  retrench  its 
superfluities  and  restore  it  to  its  natural  good  sense 
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iaaty.  At  present^  therefore,  an  unconstrained 
ge,  and  a  certain  openness  of  behaviour,  are  the 
;  of  good-breeding.  The  fashionable  world  is 
I  free  and  easy ;  our  manners  sit  more  loose 
us.  Nothing  is  so  modish  as  an  agreeable 
;ence.  In  a  word,  good-breeding  shows  itself 
where,  to  an  ordinary  eye,  it  appears  the  least, 
iter  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in  the 
y,  we  find  in  them  the  manners  of  the  last  age. 
have  no  sooner  fetched  themselves  up  to  vie 
a  of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town  has  drop- 
lem,  and  are  nearer  to  the  first  state  of  nature 
o  those  refinements  which  formerly  reigned  in 
lort,  and  still  prevailed  in  the  country.  One 
low  know  a  man  that  never  conversed  in  the 

by  his  excess  of  good-breeding.  A  polite 
y  squire  shall  make  you  as  many  bows  in  half 
IT,  as  would  serve  a  courtier  for  a  week.  There 
oitely  more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency 
leeting  of  justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly 
hesses. 
8  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome  to  a  man 

temper,  who  generally  take  the  chair  that  is 
ae>  and  walk  first  or  last,  in  the  front  or  in  the 
iS  chance  directs.  I  have  known  my  friend  Sir 
's  dinner  almost  cold  before  the  company  could 

the  ceremonial,  and  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit 
;  and  have  heartily  pitied  my  old  friend,  when  I 
«en  him  forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  guests,  as 
ftt  at  the  several  parts  of  his  table  that  he  might 
their  healths  according  to  their  respective  ranks 
lalities.  Honest  Will  Wimble,  who  I  should 
bought  had  been  altogether  uninfected  with  ce- 
y,  gives  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this  parti- 
Though  he  has  been  fishing  all  the  morning, 
i  not  hdip  himself  at  dinner  till  I  am  served. 

we  are  going  out  of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind 
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me;  and  hrt  nighty  as  we  were  waDdng  in  the  fieUi, 
stopped  short  at  a  stile  till  I  came  up  toit^  and,  npon 
my  mtklnng  sigos  to  him  to  cet  over,  told  me^  with  a 
serious  smue,  that  sore  I  b^ered  they  had  no  man- 
ners in  the  ooontry. 

There  has  happenedanother  revdintioii  in  the  point 
of  good-breeding,  which  relates  to  the  conversation 
among  men  of  mode,  and  which  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  as  Tery  extraordinary.  It  was  certainly  one  of 
the  first  distinctions  of  a  weU-bred  man  to  ezpreM 
every  things  that  had  the  most  remote  appearance  of 
being  obscene,  in  modest  terms  and  distant  phrases; 
whilst  the  down,  who  had  no  snch  delicacy  of  con- 
ception and  expression,  clothed  his  ideas  in  those 
p&in  homely  terms  that  are  the  most  obvioos  and  na- 
turaL  This  kind  of  good-manners  was  perhaps  car- 
ried toan  excess,  so  as  to  make  conversation  too  stiff, 
formal,  and  pedse :  for  which  reason,  as  hypocrisy 
in  one  age  is  generally  sncoeeded  by  atheism  in 
another,  conversation  is  in  a  great  measure  relapsed 
into  the  first  extreme ;  so  that  at  present  several  of 
our  men  of  the  town,  and  particularly  those  who 
have  been  polished  in  France,  make  use  of  the  moBt 
coarse  uncivilized  words  in  our  language,  and  utter 
themselves  often  in  such  a  maimer  as  a  down  would 
blush  to  hear. 

This  infiEunous  pieceof  good-breeding,  which  reigns 
among  the  coxcombs  of  the  town,  has  not  yet  made 
its  way  into  the  country ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  fur 
such  an  irrational  way  of  conversation  to  last  long 
among  a  people  that  make  any  profession  of  religion 
or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  country  gentlemen  get 
into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Their 
good-breeding  will  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they 
will  be  thought  a  pared  of  lewd  downs,  while  thejr 
fancy  themselves  talking  together  like  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure. 
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As  the  two  points  of  good-breeding,  which  I  have 
hitherto  insisted  upon^  regard  behaviour  and  conver- 
sation^ there  is  a  third  which  turns  upon  dress.  In 
this  too  the  country  are  very  much  behind-hand.  The 
rural  beaux  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fuhion  that 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution^  but  ride  about 
the  country  in  red  coats  and  laced  hats>  while  the 
women  in  many  parts  are  still  trying  to  outvie  one 
another  in  the  height  of  their  heaa-dresses. 

But  a  friend  of  mine^  who  is  now  upon  the  western 
circuity  having  promised  to  give  me  an  account  of  the 
several  modes  and  fuhions  that  prevail  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  nation  through  which  he  passes^  I 
ahall  defer  the  enlarging  upon  this  last  topic  till  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  expect 
every  post. 

L 
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—  Equidem  credo,  quia  at  divinUtis  iBis 
Ingenium  — 

viiio.  GzoRO.  i.  415. 

—  I  deem  their  breasts  inspired 
"V^th  a  divine  sagacity. — 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry  with  me 
upon  my  passing  so  much  of  my  time  among  his 
poultry.  He  has  caught  me  twice  or  thrice  looking 
after  a  bird's  nest/  and  several  times  sitting  an  hour 
or  two  together  near  a  hen  and  chickens.  He  tells 
me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  every 
fowl  about  his  house ;  calls  such  a  particular  cock  my 
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favourite ;  and  frequently  complains  that  his  ducks 
tad  geese  have  more  of  my  company  than  himself. 

I  must  confess  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with  thoM 
speculations  of  nature  which  are  to  be  made  in  a 
country-life ;  and^  as  my  reading  has  very  much  lain 
among  books  of  natural  history,  I  cannot  fbrbesr 
recollecting,  upon  this  occasion,  the  several  remarks 
which  I  have  met  with  in  authors  and  comparing 
them  with  what  falls  under  my  own  observation :  the 
arguments  for  Providence  drawn  from  the  natural 
history  of  animals  being  in  my  opinion  demonstni- 
tive. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  firani 
that  of  every  other  kind ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
least  turn  in  the  muscles,  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any 
one,  which  does  not  render  them  more  proper  m 
that  particular  animal's  way  of  life  than  any  odier 
cast  or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 

The  most  vi(dent  appetites  in  aU  creatures  are  lost 
and  hunger.  The  first  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  than 
to  propagate  their  kind,  the  latter,  to  preserve  them- 
selves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different  d^rees 
of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the  young 
so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving  a  pos- 
terity. Some  creatures  cast  their  eggs  as  chance 
directs  them,  and  think  of  them  no  further ;  as  insects 
and  several  kinds  of  fish  :  others^  of  a  nicer  fnane, 
find  out  proper  beds  to  deposit  them  in,  and  there 
leave  them  ;  as  the  serpent,  the  crocodile,  and  ostrich : 
others  hatch  their  e^gs  and  tend  the  birth,  till  it  is 
able  to  shift  for  its€d£ 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  directs  every 
different  kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  pLin 
in  the  structure  of  its  nest,  and  directs  all  of  the  same 
species  to  'wotV  ^^\«t  \ikft  same  model  ?  It  caimot  be 
imitation ;  tot  XSmsvx^  -^wi  V'e^.^  ^  ^jxsro  under  t 
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hem,  And  never  let  it  see  any  of  the  works  of  its 
own  kind>  the  nest  it  makes  shall  be  the  same^  to  the 
laying  of  a  sticky  with  all  the  other  nests  of  the  same 
Bpecies.  It  cannot  be  reason ;  for  were  animals  en- 
mied  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man^  their  build- 
inin  would  be  as  different  as  ours>  according  to  the 
Afferent  conveniences  that  they  would  propose  to 
themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  same  temper  of  wea- 
tiber^  which  raises  this  genial  warmth  in  animals^ 
should  cover  the  trees  wiUi  leaves  and  the  fields  with 
srass^  for  their  security  and  concealment^  and  pro- 
mce  such  infinite  swarms  of  insects  for  the  support 
and  sustenance  of  their  respective  broods  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  love  of  the  parent 
•dumld  be  so  violent  while  it  lasts^  and  that  it  should 
last  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exemplified  by 
a  very  barbarous  experiment^  which  I  shall  quote 
at  lengthy  as  I  find  it  in  an  excellent  author ;  and 
hope  my  readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning  such 
lut  instance  of  cruelty^  because  there  is  nothing  can 
80  effectually  show  the  strength  of  that  principle  in 
inimals  of  which  I  am  here  speaking.  '  A  person 
who  was  well  skilled  in  dissections  opened  a  bitchy 
and^  as  she  lay  in  the  most  exquisite  tortures^  offered 
her  one  of  her  young  puppies^  which  she  inune- 
diately  fell  a  licking,  and>  for  the  time,  seemed  in- 
sensible of  her  own  pain.  On  the  removal,  she 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  it,  and  began  a  wailing  sort  of 
cry,  which  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  loss 
of  her  young  one  than  the  sense  of  her  own  tor- 
ments.' 

But,  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes 
is  muc^  more  violent  and  intense  than  in  rational 
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creatures^  Providence  has  taken  caie  that  it  should 
be  no  longer  troublesome  to  the  parent  than  it  is 
useful  to  the  young ;  for^  so  soon  as  the  wants  of  the 
latter  cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fbndnesi^ 
and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves ;  and,  whit 
is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  part  of  ib- 
stinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  the  parent  may  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  preserva- 
tion of  th^  species  requires  it :  as  we  may  see  in  birdi 
that  drive  away  their  young  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  get  their  livelihood^  but  continue  to  feed  them  if 
they  are  tied  to  the  nest,  or  confined  within  a  can 
or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  conditMi 
of  supplying  their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  awityyJa  ta 
ascend  fnmi  the  young  to  the  parent,  which  is.  net 
at  all  necessary  for  the  continuance  df  the  speeuss 
nor  indeed  in  reasonable  creatures  does  it  rise  ia 
any  proportion,  as  it  spreads  itself  downwards;,  ftr, 
in  all  family  affection,  we  find,  protection  granted  and 
fiftvours  bestowed  are  greater  motives  to  love  and 
tenderness,  than  safety,  benefits,  or  life  received. 


One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical  men  disputing 

'  telling 
pride  and  prejudices  that  will  not  aUow  them  the  use 


for  the  reason  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  oar 


of  that  fiiculty. 

Reason  shows  itself  in  all  occurrences  of  life; 
whereas  the  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a 
talent  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own  pre- 
servation or  the  continuance  of  his  species.  Ani- 
mals in  their  generation  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of 
men ;  but  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a  few  pardcu- 
lars^  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  xake  a 
brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find  him  wholly 
deprived  of  understanding.  To  use  an  instance  that 
comes  often  uudfix  observation : — . 
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With  what  Cf^ution  does  the  hen  provide  herself 
a  nest  in  places  unfrequented^  and  free  from  noise 
and  disturbance !  when  she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such 
a  manner  that  she  can  cover  them^  what  care  does 
she  take  in  turning  them  frequently^  that  all  parts 
may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth  !  when  she  leaves 
them^  to  provide  for  her  necessary  sustenance^  how 
punctually  does  she  return  before  they  have  time  to 
oool  and  become  incapable  of  producing  an  animal ! 
In  the  summer^  you  see  her  giving  herself  greater 
fieedoms^  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours 
together;  but  in  winter^  when  the  rigour  of  the 
aea^on  would  chill  the  principles  of  life  and  destroy 
the  young  one>  she  grows  more  assiduous  in  her 
attendance^  and  stays  away  but  half  the  time.  When 
the  birth  approaches^  with  how  much  nicety  and  at- 
tention does  she  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison  ! 
not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  mjuries 
of  the  weather^  providing  it  proper  nourishment^ 
and  teaching  it  to  help  itself^  nor  to  mention  her 
forsaking  the  nest^  if^  after  the  usual  time  of  reckon- 
ings the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A 
chemical  operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater 
art  or  diligence  tlian  is  seen  in  the  hatching  of  a 
chick ;  though  there  are  many  other  birds  that  show 
an  infinitely  greater,  sagacity  in  all  the  forementioned 
particulars. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  hen^  that  has  all  this 
seeming  ingenuity^  which  is  indeed  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  propagation  of  the  species^  consi- 
dered in  other  respects^  is  without  the  least  glimmer- 
ings of  thought  or  common  sense.  She  mistakes  a 
piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner.  She  is  insensible  of  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  number  of  those  she  lays.  She 
does  not  distinguish  between  her  own  and  those  of 
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another  species ;  and^  when  the  birth  appears  of: 
80  different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own.  In  all 
these  circumstances  which  do  not  cany  an  immediati 
r^ard  to  the  subsistence  of  herself  or  ner  speaeB,  ahe 
is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  mare  mn* 
terious  in  nature  than  tms  instinct  in  animalg,  wludi 
thus  rises  above  reason  and&Us  infinitely  short  of  it 
It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties  in  lut- 
ter,  and  at  the  same  time  worksafter  so  odd  a  maa- 
ner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the  hcaltj  of  an  inld- 
lectual  being.  For  my  own  part,  I  lode  upon  it  li 
upon  the  principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  whidi  ii 
not  to  be  explained  by  any  known  qualities  inhemt 
in  the  bodies  themselves,  mosr  from  any  laws  of  media- 
nism,  but,  according  to  l^e  best  notions  of  the  gieatal 
j^osimhers,  is  an  immediate  impreasicm  firam  the 
First  Mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  in  Ae 
creatures. 
L 
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—  (Tbots  omnia  j^ena. 

viRG.  scu  iii.  60. 

—  All  things  are  full  of  Jore. 


As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great  yard 
that  belongs. to  my  friend's  country-house,  I  was 
wonderfully  pleased  to  see  the  difierent  workings 
of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks* 
The  young  upon  the  sight  of  a  pond,  immediately 
ran  into  it ;  W\^<&\]bft  ^te^mother,  with  all  imagiih 
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able  anxiety^  horered  about  the  borders  of  it>  to  call 
'tJiem  out  01  an  element  that  appeared  to  her  so  dan- 
gerous and  destructive.    As  the  difierent  principle 
"whioh  acted  in  these  different  animals  cannot  be 
termed  reason^  so  when  we  call  it  ins^ct^  we  mean 
Mmething  we  have  no  knowledge  of.    To  me,  as  I 
luiited  in  my  last  paper>  it  seems  the  inmiediate  di- 
leetion  of  Frovidence^  and  such  an  operation  of  the 
Sttpreme  Beings  as  that  which  determines  all  the  por- 
tioiis  of  matter  to  their  proper  centres.     A  modem 
idiilosopher^  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned 
Jliflsertation  on  the  Souls  of  Brutes^  delivers  the  same 
opinion^  though  in  a  bolder  form  of  words>  where  he 
fiay8>  *  JDeus  est  anima  brutorum,*  (hA  himself  is  the 
fNml  of  brutes.     Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that  seem- 
ing sagacity  in  animals^  which  directs  them  to  such 
food  as  is  proper  for  them^  and  makes  them  naturally 
nvrnd  whatever  is  noxious  or  unwholesome?  Tullyhas 
observed,  that  a  lamb  no  sooner  &lls  from  its  mother, 
Imt  inmiediately  and  of  its  own  accord  it  applies  itself 
to  the  teat.     Dampier,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us,  that 
when  seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  unknown 
coasts  of  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the  fruit 
of  any  tree,  how  tempting  soever  it  may  appear,  un- 
less they  observe  that  it  is  marked  with  the  pecking 
of  birds ;  but  fiedl  on  without  any  fear  or  apprehension 
where  the  birds  have  been  before  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like  the 
use  of  reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of 
our  nature,  the  passions  and  senses,  in  their  greatest 
Strength  and  perfection.  And  here  it  is  worth  our 
observation,  that  all  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  are  won- 
derfully subject  to  anger,  malice,  revenge,  and  all 
other  violeiit  passions  that  may  animate  them  in  search 
of  their  proper  food ;  as  those  that  are  incapable  of 
defending  themselves,  or  annoying  others,  or  whose 
•nfety  lies  chiefly  in  theirflight,aresasp\do\i&>issxlQ^> 
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and  apprehensive  of  every  thing  they  see  or  hear; 
whilst  others^  that  are  of  assistance  and  use  to  maB, 
have  their  natures  softened  with  something  mild  and 
tractable^  and  hy  that  means  are  qualified  for  a  domea- 
tic  life.  In  this  case,  the  passions  senerallv  conrespood 
with  the  make  of  the  body.  We  do  not  nnd  the  fbry 
of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and  defenceless  an  animal  as  a 
lamb ;  nor  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a  creature  ao 
armed  for  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  find  that  particular  animals  have  a  moreor 
less  exquisite  sharpness  and  sagacity  in  those  partiea- 
lar  senses  which  most  turn  to  their  advantage^  and  in 
which  their  safety  and  wel&re  is  the  most  ooncenied* 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  ereat  variety  of  anna 
with  which  Nature  has  differently  fortified  uie  bodiea 
of  several  kinds  of  animals  ;  such  as  daws,  hoo&,  and 
horns,  teeth^  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a  sting,  a  trunk,  or  a 
proboscis.  It  is  likewise  observed  by  naturalists,  that 
It  must  be  some  hidden  principle,  distinct  from  what 
we  call  reason,  which  instructs  animals  in  the  use  of 
these  their  arms,  and  teadies  them  to  manage  them  to 
the  best  advantage ;  because  they  natursdly  defend 
themselves  with  that  part  in  which  their  strength  lies, 
before  the  weapon  be  formed  in  it ;  as  is  remarkaUe 
in  lambs,  which,  though  they  are  bred  within  doon, 
and  never  saw  the  actions  of  their  own  species,  pnah 
at  those  who  approach  them  with  their  fordieads, 
before  the  first  budding  of  a  horn  appears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  general  observations  an  instance, 
which  Mr.  Locke  has  given  us  of  Providence,  even  in 
the  imperfections  of  a  creature  which  seems  the  mean- 
est and  most  despicable  in  the  whole  animal  world. 
'  We  may,'  says  he,  ^  from  the  make  of  an  oyster  or 
cockle,  conclude,  that  it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick 
senses  as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals:  nor,  if  it  had, 
would  it,  ia  thai  &tate  and  incapacity  of  transfening 
itself  from  oii<&  ^j^asKt  X^  ^xl^^^t  >\ft\)R^^eced  by  them' 
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What  good  would  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature^ 
that  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from  the  object^  wherein 
at  a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ?  and  would  not 
quickness  of  sensation  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  ani- 
mal that  must  be  still  where  chance  has  once  placed 
i/t,  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer^ 
dean  <Hr  foul  water^  as  it  happens  to'  come  to  it  ?' 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr.  Locke  an- 
ether  out  of  the  learned  Dr.  More^  who  cites  it  from 
Cardan,  in  relation  to  another  animal  which  Providence 
baa  left  defective,  but  at  the  same  time  has  shown  its 
wisdom  in  the  formation  of  that  organ  in  which  it  seems 
chiefly  to  have  fedled.  ^  What  is  more  obvious  and 
cidinary  than  a  mole  ?  and  yet  what  more  palpable 
argument  of  Providence  than  she?  the  members  of  her 
Imy  are  so  exactly  fitted  to  her  nature  and  manner 
of  life :  for  her  dwelling  being  under  ground  where 
nothing  is  to  be  seen.  Nature  has  ^o  obscurely  fitted 
her  with  eyes,  that  naturalists  can  scarce  agree  whe- 
ther she  have  any  sight  at  all,  or  no.  But  for  amends, 
what  she  is  capable  of  for  her  defence  and  warning  of 
danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her ; 
iar  3ie  is  exceeding  quick  of  hearing.  And  then  her 
short  tail  and  short  legs,  but  broad  fore-feet  armed 
with  sharp  claws ;  we  see  by  the  event  to  what  purpose 
they  are,  she  so  swiftly  working  herself  under  ground, 
and  making  her  way  so  fast  in  the  earth  as  they  that 
behold  it  cannot  but  admire  it.  Her  legs  therefore 
are  short,  that  she  need  dig  no  more  than  will  serve 
the  mere  thickness  of  her  body ;  and  her  fore  feet 
are  broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away  much  earth  at  a 
time;  aad little  or  no  tail shenas,  because  she  courses 
it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat  or  mouse,  of  whose 
kindred  she  is ;  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  is  £un 
to  dig  herself  a  dwelling  there.  And  she  making  her 
way  through  so  thick  an  element,  which  will  not 
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yield  easily  as  the  air  or  the  -water,  it  liad  been  dan- 
flerous  to  nave  drawn  so  lonff  a  trainbdiiiid  her;  lor 
her  enemy  might  hil  upon  her  rear^  and  fSetdi  her 
out,  before  she  had  completed  or  got  fioll  ponoMi 
of  her  works.' 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's  remaik 
upon  this  last  creature^  who^  I  remember^  soDoewlMre 
in  his  works  observes^  that  thouffh  the  mole  be  aot 
totally  blinds  as  it  is  commonly  uicfoght,  she  has  not 
sight  enough  to  distingnish  particular  objects.  Her 
eye  is  said  to  have  but  one  humour  in  it^  which  is  sop* 
posed  to  give  her  the  idea  of  li^t>  but  oi  nothing  ds!^ 
and  is  so  formed  that  this  id^  is  probably  paimnl  t» 
the  animaL  Whenerer  she  comes  up  intofanad 
day  she  might  be  in  danger  of  being  taken^  mikss 
she  were  thus  affected  by  a  lieht  striking  upon  her 
eye,  and  immediately  warning  ner  to  bury  herself  in 
her  proper  element.  More  sight  would  lie  nsdesst^ 
her>  as  none  at  all  might  be  ^Atal. 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as  seem  the  most 
imperfect  works  of  nature ;  and  if  Providence  shows 
itself  even  in  the  blemishes  of  these  creatures,  how 
much  more  does  it  discover  itself  in  the  several  en- 
dowments which  it  has  variously  bestowed  upon  sadi 
creatures  as  are  more  or  less  finished  and  completed 
in  their  several  faculties^  according  to  the  conditioo 
of  life  in  which  they  are  posted ! 

I  could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would  compile  a 
body  of  natural  history^  the  best  that  could  be  gather- 
ed together  from  books  and  observations.  If  the  se- 
veral writers  among  them  took  each  his  particolar 
species^  and  gave  us  a  distinct  account  of  its  original, 
birth^  and  education ;  its  policies^  hostilities,  and  al- 
liances ;  with  the  frame  and  texture  of  its  inward  and 
outward  parts,  and  particularly  those  that  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  animals^  with  their  peculiar  apti- 
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tades  for  the  state  of  being  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  them ;  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  services 
tlieir  studies  could  do  mankind,  and  not  a  little  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  the  all-wise  Contriver. 

It  is  true,  such  a  natural  history,  after  all  the  dis- 
quisitions of  the  learned,  would  be  infinitely  short 
and  defective.  Seas  and  deserts  hide  millions  of  ani- 
ntals  from  our  observation.  Innumerable  artifices  and 
atratagems  are  acted  in  the  ^  howling  wilderness'  and 
in  the '  great  deep,'  that  can  never  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. Besides  that  there  are  infinitely  more  species 
a£  creatures  which  are  not  to  be  seen  without,  nor 
indeed  with  the  help  of  the  finest  glasses,  than  of 
anch  as  are  bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to  take 
hold  of.  However,  from  the  consideration  of  sudi 
animals  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge, 
we  might  easily  form  a  conclusion  of  the  rest,  that 
tlie  same  variety  of  wisdom  and  goodness  runs  through 
the  whole  creation,  and  puts  every  creature  in  a  con- 
dition to  provide  for  its  safety  and  subsistence  in  its 
proper  station. 

Tully  has  given  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  natural 
history,  in  his  second  book  concerning  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods ;  and  that  in  a  style  so  raised  by  metaphors 
and  descriptions,  that  it  lifts  the  subject  above  raillery 
and  ridicule,  which  frequently  fall  on  such  nice  ob- 
aervations  when  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  writer. 
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Onnet  jueundtts  in  via  pro  tekiado  oL 

TUWtm  ST 

An  agreeable  compenioii  iqpootlieroadif  asgoodaia 


A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  aroid  the 
of  his  own  heart ;  his  next^  to  escape  the  eeiuumt  o£ 
the  world.  If  the  last  interferes  with  the  ftrmer,  ii 
ought  to  be  entirely  ncsjected ;  but  otherwise  thos 
cannot  be  a  greater  satis&ction  to  an  honest  uind, 
than  to  see  those  approbations  which  it  gires  itsdf 
seconded  by  the  applanses  of  the  pnUic.  A  iiiaa  is 
more  sure  of  his  conduct^  when  the  verdict  whidi  he 
passes  upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus  warranted  and 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know  him. 

My  wOTthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those  who  if 
not  (mly  at  peace  within  himself^  but  beloved  and  es- 
teemed by  all  about  him.    He  receives  a  suitable  tn- 
bute  for  his  universal  benevolence  to  manlrind,  in  iht 
returns  of  afiTection  and  good- will  which  are  paid  hna 
by  every  one  that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood.    I 
lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd  instances  of  that 
general  respect  which  is  shown  to  the  good  old  kni^it 
He  would  needs  carry  Will  Wimble  and  mysdf  with 
him  to  the  country  assizes.     As  we  were  upon  the 
road^  Will  Wimble  joined  a  couple  of  plain  men  who 
rid  before  us,  and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time; 
during  which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  acquainted  me 
with  their  characters. 

V . '  "^^  .^'^  ®^  them/  says  he,  *  that  has  a  spaniel  by 
ni8  side  is  a  yeoman  of  about  a  hundred  pounds  t- 
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year,  an  honest  man.  He  is  just  within  the  game-act, 
and  qualified  to  kill  a  hare  or  a  pheasant.  He 
knocks  down  a  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or  thrice  a- 
week ;  and  by  that  means  lives  much  cheaper  than 
those  who  have  not  so  good  an  estate  as  himself.  He 
would  be  a  good  neighbour  if  he  did  not  destroy  so 
many  partridges.  In  short,  he  is  a  very  sensible  man ; 
.  shoots  flying ;  and  has  been  several  times  foreman  d 
the  petty-jury. 

'  The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom 
Touchy,  a  fellow  famous  for  ^  takmg  the  law'  of  every 
body.     There  is  not  one  in  the  town  where  he  lives 
that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter  sessions.    The  rogue 
had  once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the  Widow. 
His  head  ia  fuU  of  costs,  damages,  and  ejectments* 
He  plagued  a  couple  of  honest  gentlemen  so  long  for 
a  trespass  in  breaking  one  of  lus  hedges,  till  he  was 
ibroed  to  sell  the  ground  it  inclosed  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  prosecution :  his  f&ther  left  him  four- 
fscore  pounds  a-year ;  but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast 
so  often,  that  he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.     I  suppose 
he  is  going  upon  the  old  business  of  the  willow-tree.' 
As  Sir  Koger  was  giving  me  this  account  of  Tom 
Touchy,  Will  Wimble  and  his  two  companions  stop- 
ped short  till  we  came  up  to  them.  After  having  paid 
their  respects  to  Sir  R(^r,  Will  told  him  that  Mr. 
Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon  a  dispute 
that  arose  between  them.     Will  it  seems  had  been 
giving  his  fellow-travellers  an  account  of  his  angling 
one  day  in  such  a  hole :  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead 
of  healing  out  his  story,  told  him  that  Mr.  Such  a  One, 
if  he  pieced,  might  ^  take  the  law  of  him'  for  fishing 
in  that  part  of  the  river.     My  ^end  Sir  Roger  heard 
them  both,  upon  a  round  trot ;  and  after  having  paused 
some  time  told  them  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would 
not  give  his  judgement  rashly,  that '  much  might  be 
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said  on  both  sides.'  They  were  neither  of  them  dis- 
satisfied with  the  knight's  determination,  because  nei- 
ther of  them  found  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it.  UpoB 
which  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  asauset. 

The  Court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came;  but  not- 
withstanding all  the  justices  had  taken  their  plaen 
iipon  the  bench,  they  made  room  for  the  <dd  kni^  tt 
the  head  of  them ;  who  for  his  reputation  in  the  ooin- 
try  took  occasion  to  whisper  in  the  judge's  ear,  that  he 
was  glad  his  lordship  had  met  with  so  much  good  wea- 
ther in  his  circuit.  1  was  listening  to  the  proceedinfli 
of  the  Court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitwf 
pleased  with  that  great  appearance  and  Mlemnitj 
w}iich  so  properly  accompames  such  a  public  admini- 
stration ot  our  laws ;  when,  after  about  an  hoards  aittinfc 
I  observed,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  tiJ4 
that  my  friend  Sir  Roger  was  getting  up  to  tfpBiSL 
I  was  m  some  pain  for  him,  till  I  found  he  hute- 
quitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences,  with  a  look 
of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  first  rising,  the  Court  was  hushed,  and  a 
general  whisper  ran  among  the  country  people,  that 
Sir  Roger  ^  was  up.'  The  speech  he  made  was  ao  litde 
to  the  purpose,  tnat  I  shall  not  trouble  my  lendesi 
with  an  account  of  it;  and  I  believe  was  notfloinnch 
designed  by  the  knight  himself  to  inform  the  Court, 
as  to  give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  hii 
credit  in  the  country. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  Court  rose,  to  see 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  gathering  about  my 
old  friend,  and  striving  who  snould  compliment  him 
most ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  ordmary  people 
gazed  upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  adminng 
his  courage  that  was  not  afraid  to  speak  to  the  juc^ 

In  our  return  home,  we  met  witn  a  very  odd  acci- 
dent; which  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  because  it 
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shows  how  desirous  all  who  know  Sir  Roger  are  of 
giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem.  When  we  were 
ttniired  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate^  we  stopped  at  a 
little  inn  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  horses.  The  man 
«f  the  house  had  it  seems  been  formerly  a  servant 
in  the  knight's  family;  and^  to  do  honour  to  his  old 
master^  had  some  time  since^  unknown  to  Sir  Roger^ 
put  him  up  in  a  ^gn-post  before  the  door ;  so  that 
the  knight's  head  had  hung  out  upon  the  road  about 
a  week  before  he  himself  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  As  soon  as  Sir  Roger  was  acquainted  with 
it>  finding  that  his  servant's  indiscretion  proceeded 
wholly  from  affection  and  good-will^  he  only  told  him 
that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a  compliment ;  and^ 
when  the  fdlow  seemed  to  think  that  could  hardly 
be^  added  with  a  more  decisive  look^  that  it  was  too 
great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke ;  but  told 
him  at  the  same  time^  that  it  might  be  altered  with 
a  very  few  touches^  and  that  he  himself  would  be  at 
the  charge  of  it.  Accordingly  they  got  a  painter  by 
the  knight's  directions  to  add  a  pair  of  wiskers  to 
the  face^  and  by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features 
to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  Head.  I  should  not 
have  known  this  story^  had  not  the  innkeeper^  upon 
Sir  Roger's  alighting^  told  him  in  my  hearing  that 
his  honour's  head  was  brought  back  last  night  with 
the  alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  in  it. 
Upon  this  my  friend^  with  his  usual  cheerfulness^ 
related  the  particulars  above  mentioned^  and  ordered 
the  head  to  be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not 
forbear  discovering  greater  expressions  of  mirth  than 
crdinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this  monstrous  faoe^ 
under  which^  notwithstanding  it  was  made  to  frown 
and  stare  in  a  most  extraorcunary  manner^  I  could 
itill  discover  a  distant  resemblance  of  my  old  friend. 
Sir  Roger^  upon  seeing  me  laughs  desired  me  to  tell 
liim  tr^y  if  I  thought  it  possible  for  people  to  know 
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him  in  that  disguise.  I  at  first  kept  my  ushsI 
silence ;  but,  upon  the  knieht's  oonjunng  me  to  tell 
him  whether  it  was  not  stiSi  more  like  himself  than 
a  Saracen,  I  composed  my  countenance  in  the  best 
manner  I  could,  and  replied,  that  '  much  might  be 
said  on  both  sides.' 

These  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's  bdia- 
viour  in  them,  gave  me  as  pleasant  a  day  as  ever  I 
met  with  in  any  of  my  traveb. 


No.  123.    SATURDAY,  JULY  21, 1711. 


Doctrina  sed  vimpromovet  mdtam^ 
JUctique  cultus  pectora  roborant : 
Utcunqve  defecere  moreSf 
Indecorant  bene  nata  culp€B, 

HOB.  CD.  iv.  i,  SSi 

Yet  the  best  blood  by  learning  is  refined, 
And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind ; 
Whilst  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race^ 
And  the  paternal  stamp  eflbce, 

OLDISWOBfB. 


As  I  was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  we  were  met  by  a  S'esh-coloured  ruddy  young 
man  who  rid  by  us  fiill  speed,  with  a  couple  of  servants 
behind  him.  Upon  my  inquiry  who  he  was.  Sir  Ro- 
ger told  me  that  he  was  a  young  gentleman  of  a  con- 
siderable estate,  who  had  been  educated  by  a  tender 
mother  that  lived  not  many  miles  firom  the  place  whore 
we  were.  She  is  a  very  good  lady,  says  my  ^end,  but 
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todc  80  mach  care  of  her  son's  health,  that  she  has 
made  him  good  for  nothing.  She  qniddy  found  that 
reading  was  had  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made 
his  head  ache.  He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as 
aoon  as  he  was  able  to  ride  on  horsebadc,  or  to  cany 
a  gon  upon  his  shoulder.  To  be  brief,  I  found,  by  my 
friend's  account  of  him,  that  he  had  got  a  great  stock 
of  health,  but  nothins  else;  and  that  if  it  were  a 
man's  business  only  toBve,  there  would  not  be  a  more 
accomplished  young  fellow  in  the  whde  county. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in  these  parts 
I  have  seen  and  heard  innumerable  instances  of  young 
heirs  and  elder  brothers,  who,  either  from  their  own 
reflecting  upon  the  estates  they  are  bom  to,  and  there- 
fore  thinking  all  other  accomplishments  unnecessary, 
or  from  hearing  these  notions  frequently  inculcated  to 
them  by  the  flattery  of  their  servants  and  domestics, 
or  from  the  same  foolish  thoughts  prevailing  in  those 
who  have  the  care  of  their  education,  are  of  no  man- 
ner of  use  but  to  keep  up  their  families,  and  transmit 
their  lands  and  houses  in  a  line  to  posterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  story  I  have  heard 
of  two  friends,  which  I  shall  give  my  reader  at  large, 
under  feigned  names.  The  moral  of  it  may,  I  hope, 
be  useful,  though  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  make  it  rather  appear  like  a  novel,  than  a  true 
sUny. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine  b^an  the  world  with  small 
estates.  They  were  both  of  them  men  of  good 
sense  and  great  virtue.  They  prosecuted  their  stu- 
dies together  in  their  earlier  years,  and  entered  into 
such  a  friendship  as  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Eudoxus,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the  world,  threw 
himself  into  a  Court,  where  by  his  natural  endow- 
ments and  his  acquired  abilities  he  made  his  way 
from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  length  he  had 
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raised  a  very  considerable  fortune.  Leontine,  on 
the  contrary^  sought  all  opportunities  cxf  improving 
hi»  mind  bv  study^  conversation,  and  traveL  He 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences,  bat 
with  the  most  eminent  professors  of  them  throoghout 
£arope.  He  knew  perfectly  well  the  interests  of 
its  princes,  with  the  customs  and  fashions  of  their 
courts,  and  could  scarce  meet  with  the  name  of  aa 
extraordinary  person  in  the  gazette  whom  he  had 
not  either  talked  to  or  seen.  In  short  he  had  m 
well  mixed  and  digested  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
books,  that  he  made  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
persons  of  his  age.  During  the  whole  course  of  his 
studies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  punctual  corre- 
spondence with  Eudoxus,  who  often  made  himsdf 
acceptable  to  the  prindpal  men  about  Court  bythe 
intelligence  which  he  received  from  Leontine.  When 
they  were  both  turned  of  forty,  an  age  in  whidi, 
according  to  Mr.  Cowley,  ^  there  is  no  dallying 
with  life,'  they  determined,  pursuant  to  the  reso- 
lution they  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  their 
lives,  to  retire,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  the  country.  In  order  to  this,  they  both  of 
them  married  much  about  the  same  time.  Leontine, 
with  his  own  and  wife's  fortune^  bought  a  feurm 
of  three  hundred  a-year,  which  lay  within  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  his  friend  Eudoxus,  who  had  purchased 
an  estate  of  as  many  thousands.  They  were  both 
of  them  fathers  about  the  same  time,  Eudoxus  hav- 
ing a  sou  born  to  him,  and  Leontine  a  daughter; 
but,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the  latter^  his  young 
wife,  in  whom  all  his  happiness  was  wrapt  up,  diea 
in  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her  dau^ter.  His 
affliction  would  have  been  insupportable,  had  not 
he  been  comforted  by  the  daily  visits  and  conversa- 
tions of  his  friend.    As  they  were  one  day  talking 
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together  with  their  usual  intimacy^  Leontine>  con- 
aidering  how  incapable  he  was  of  giving  his  daughter 
a  proper  education  in  his  own  house^  and  £u£)xus 
r^ecting  on  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  a  son  who 
knows  himself  to  be  the  heir  of  a  great  estate^  they 
both  s^eed  upon  an  exchange  of  (£ildren ;  namely^ 
that  l£e  boy  should  be  bred  up  with  L^ntine  as 
his  son^  ana  that  the  girl  should  live  with  Eudoxus 
as  his  daughter,  till  theywere  each  of  them  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion.  The  wife  of  Eudoxus,  know- 
ing that  her  son  could  not  be  so  advantageously 
tmmffht  up  as  under  the  care  of  Leontine^  and  con« 
ddenniF  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  perpetually 
nndeiler  own  eye.  im  by  degrees  ^JSn^l 
to  fall  in  with  the  project.  She  therefore  took  I^o- 
lulla,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  edu- 
cated her  as  her  own  daughter.  The  two  friends 
en  each  side  had  wroueht  themselves  to  such  an 
habitual  tenderness  for  the  children  who  were  under 
their  direction,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion 
of  a  father,  where  the  title  was  but  imaginary. 
Florio,  the  name  of  the  young  heir  that  lived  with 
Leontine,  though  he  had  all  the  duty  and  affection 
imaginable  for  his  supposed  parent  was  taught  to 
reioice  at  the  sight  of  Eudoxus,  who  visited  his 
Ihend  very  frequently,  and  was  dictated  by  his  na« 
tuxal  affection,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  prudence^ 
to  make  himself  esteemed  and  beloved  by  Florio. 
The  boy  was  now  old  enough  to  know  his  supposed 
Other's  circumstances,  and  that  therefore  he  was  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  industry.  This 
consideration  grew  stronger  in  him  every  day,  and 
produced  so  gwxl  an  effect,  that  he  apphed  mmself 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  pursuit  of 
every  thin^  which  Leontine  recommended  to  him. 
iturafabilitieS;  which  were  very  good^  assisted  by 
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the  directiims  of  so  excellent  a  oounsellor^  enaUed 
him  to  make  a  quicker  progress  than  ordinary  throng 
all  the  parts  of  his  education.  Befcnre  he  was  tw&Aj 
years  of  age^  having  finished  his  studies  and  ezerdsa 
with  great  applause^  he  was  removed  from  the  mii^ 
versity  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  there  are  very  few 
that  make  themselves  considerable  proficients  in  the 
studies  of  the  place,  who  know  they  shall  arrive  at 
great  estates  without  them.  This  was  not  Florio's 
case ;  he  found  that  three  hundred  a-year  was  but  a 
poor  estate  for  Leontine  and  himself  to  live  upon,  so 
that  he  studied  without  intermission  till  he  gained  a 
very  good  insight  into  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
his  country. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilst  Fkfio 
lived  at  the  house  of  his  fbster-fiEither,  he  was  always 
an  acceptable  guest  in  the  fieunily  of  Cudoxus,  whoe 
he  became  acquainted  with  Leomlla  from  her  in£ui^. 
His  acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  grew  into  love, 
which,  in  a  mind  trained  up  in  aU  the  sentiments  ef 
honour  and  virtue,  became  a  vay  uneasy  passion.  He 
despaired  of  gaining  an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fbrtnne, 
and  would  rather  have  died  than  attempted  it  by  any 
indirect  methods.  Leonilla,  who  vt^as  a  winnan  ii 
the  greatest  beauty  joined  with  the  greatest  modesty, 
entertained  at  the  same  time  a  secret  passion  rar 
Florio,  but  conducted  herself  with  so  much  prudence, 
that  she  never  gave  him  the  least  intimatioii  of  it 
Florio  was  now  engaged  in  all  those  arts  and  improve- 
ments that  are  proper  to  raise  a  man's  private  fortmie, 
and  give  him  a  figure  in  his  country^  but  secretly  tor- 
mented with  that  passion  which  bums  with  thegreatest 
fury  in  a  virtuous  and  noble  heart,  when  he  received 
a  sudden  summons  from  Leontine  to  repair  to  hiB 
in  the  country  the  next  day :  for  it  seems  Endoontf 
was  so  filled  with  the  report  of  his  sim's  repotatioiif 
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that  he  could  no  longer  withhdd  making  himself 
known  to  him.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the 
bouse  of  his  supposed  father^  Leontine  told  him 
that  Eudoxus  had  something  of  great  importance  to 
communicate  to  him;  upon  which  the  good  man  em- 
braced him^  and  wept.  Florio  was  no  sooner  arrived 
at  the  great  house  that  stood  in  his  neighbourhood^ 
but  £udoxus  took  him  by  the  hand^  after  the  first 
«alutes  were  over^  and  conducted  him  into  his  closet. 
He  there  opened  to  him  the  whole  secret  of  his  pa- 
rentage and  education^  concluding  after  tkis  manner: 
*  I  have  no  other  way  left  of  acknowledging  my  grati- 
tude to  Leontine^  than  by  marrying  you  to  his  daugh- 
ter. He  shall  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  being  your 
&ther^  by  the  discovery  I  have  made  to  you.  Leonilla 
too  shall  be  still  my  daughter;  her  filial  piety^  though 
misplaced^  has  been  so  exemplary^  that  it  deserves 
the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer  upon  it.  You  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  estate  fall  to  you^ 
'which  you  would  have  lost  the  relish  of  had  you 
known  yourself  bom  to  it.  Continue  only  to  de- 
aerve  it  m  the  same  manner  you  .did  before  you  were 
possessed  of  it.  I  have  left  your  mother  in  the 
.next  room.  Her  heart  yearns  towards  you.  She  is 
making  the  same  discoveries  .to  Leonilla  which  I  have 
made  to  yourself.'  Fiorio  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
this  promsion  of  happiness^  that  he  was  not  able 
to  make  a  reply^  but  tbrew  himself  down  at  his  fa- 
ther's feet^  and^  amidst  a  flood  of  tears^  kissed  and 
embraced  his  knees^  asking  his  blessing,  and  express- 
ing in  dumb  show  those  sentiments  of  love,  ^^£r> 
and  gratitude,  that  were  too  big  for  utterance.  To 
condbide :  the  happy  pair  were  married,  and  half  £«- 
doxus's  estate  settled  upon  them.  Leontine  and  Eu- 
doxus passed  the  remamder  of  their  lives  together ; 
and  received,  in  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  b^viour 
of  Florio  and  Leonilla^  the  just  recompense,  as  w^ll 
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as  the  natural  effects^  of  that  care  which  they  kid 
bestowed  upon  them  in  their  education* 
L 
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A  great  book  is  a  great  eriL 


A  HAN  who  publishes  his  works  in  a  Tcdiime  hv  a 
infinite  advantage  over  one  who  communicatci  hii 
writings  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts  and  sin^pieee^ 
We  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  any  thing  in  a  bulky 
volume,  till  after  some  heavy  preamble,  and  setcni 
words  of  course,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
follows.  Nay,  authcHrs  have  established  it  as  a  kind 
of  rule,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  dull  sometimes;  ai 
the  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances  for  mamj 
rests  and  nodding-plaoes  in  a  voluminous  writer. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  fisunous  Greek  proveibwhidi 
I  have  chosen  for  my  motto,  that '  a  great  book  is  a 
great  evil.' 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their  thon^its 
in  distinct  sheets,  and  as  it  were  by  piece-meal,  Ittve 
none  of  these  advantages.  We  must  inunediatciy 
fall  into  our  subject,  and  treat  every  part  of  it  in  a 
lively  manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown  by  as  dall 
and  insipid.  Our  matter  must  lie  dose  tograier,  and 
eith^  be  whdly  new  in  itsdf,  or  in  the  torn  it  re- 
ceives from  our  expressions.  Were  the  hooka  if 
our  best  authors  thus  to  be  retailed  to  the  poblie« 
and  every  page  sabmiltol  to  the  taste  of  £]rty  or  £iity 
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thousand  readers,  I  am  afraid  we  should  complain 
of  msaj  flat  expressions,  trivial  observations,  b^ten 
topics,  and  common  thoughts,  which  go  off  very  well 
in  the  lump.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
some  papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken  hints  and 
irr^uliar  sketches,  it  is  oft^  expected  that  every 
sheet  should  be  a  kind  of  treatise,  and  make  out  in 
thought  what  it  wants  in  bulk:  that  a  point  of  humour 
dieukl  be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts ;  and  a  subject 
Coached  upon  in  its  most  essential  articles,  without 
the  repetitions,  tautologies,  and  enlargements,  that 
are  indulged  to  longer  labours.  The  ordinary  writers 
of  mmlity  prescribe  to  their  readers  after  the  Ga- 
lenic way;  their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large 
Cpiantities.  An  essay-writer  must  practice  m  the  che- 
mical method,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in 
a  few  drops.  Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to  their 
quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author  would  make  his 
iqppearance  in  a  penny-paper.  There  would  be  scarce 
such  a  tiling  in  nature  as  a  folio ;  the  works  of  an  age 
^BTould  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves ;  not  to  men- 
tion millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly  anni- 
kilated* 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  out 
separate  papers  of  this  nature  has  hindered  authors 
^m  communicating  their  thoughts  to  the  world  after 
such  a  manner :  though  1  must  confess  I  am  amaztfi 
that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of  in  this  way 
by  news-writers  and  the  zc^ots  <^  parties ;  as  if  it 
wece  not  more  advantageous  to  mankind  to  be  in- 
structed in  wisdom  and  virtue  than  in  polities,  and 
to  be  made  good  fietthers,  husbands,  and  sons,  than 
4»unsellors  and  statesmen.  Had  the  philosophers  and 
great  men  of  antiquity,  who  took  so  much  pains  in 
order  to  instruct  manicind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser 
and  better  than  they  found  it ;  had  they,  I  say,  been 
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possessed  of  l^e  art  of  prmting,  there  is  no  quesdon 
but  they  would  have  made  such  an  advantage  of  it, 
in  dealing  out  their  lectures  to  the  public  Our  com- 
mon prints*  would  be  of  great  use  were  they  thus 
calcobted  to  diffuse  good  sense  through  the  bulk  of 
a  people^  to  clear  up  their  understandings,  animate 
their  minds  with  virtue,  dissipate  the  sorrows  of  a 
heavy  heart,  or  unbend  the  mind  from  its  more  severe 
employments  with  innocent  amusements.  When 
knowledge,  instead  of  being  bound  up  in  books  and 
kept  in  fibraries  and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded 
upon  the  public ;  when  it  is  canvassed  in  every  aS" 
sembly  ana  exposed  upon  every  table,  I  cannot  fiir- 
bear  reflecting  upon  that  passage  in  the  Proveri»: 
'  Wisdom  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voiee  is 
the  streets ;  she  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  oonoomsey 
in  the  openings  of  the  gates.  In  the  city  she  ut- 
tereth her  words,  saying.  How  long  ye  simple  ones 
will  ye  love  simplicity  ?  And  the  scomers  delist  in 
their  scorning  ?  And  fools  hate  knowledge  ?' 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from  persons 
of  the  best  sense  in  both  sexes,  for  I  may  pronoimoe 
their  characters  from  their  way  of  writing,  do  not  a 
little  encourage  me  in  the  prosecution  of  this  my 
undertaking :  besides  that  my  bookseller  teUs  me, 
the  demand  for  these  my  papers  increases  daily.  It 
is  at  his  instance  that  I  shall  continue  my  rural  spe- 
culations to  the  end  of  this  month ;  several  havmg 
made  up  separate  sets  of  them,  as  they  have  done 
before  of  those  relating  to  wit,  to  operas,  to  points  ti 
morality,  or  subjects  of  humour. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes  I  see 
my  works  thrown  aside  by  men  of  no  taste  or  learn- 
ing.    There  is  a  kind  of  heaviness  and  ignorance 

♦  Newspaper!; 
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that  hangs  upon  t;he  minds  of  ordinary  men,  which 
is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to  hreak  throu^.  Their 
aonls  are  not  to  be  enlightened. 

"^Nbx  atra  cava  drcumvoUU  umbrA, 

▼uio.  Mm,  ii.  360. 

Black  night  enwraps  them  in  her  gloomy  shade. 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  &ble  of  the  mole,  that 
after  having  consulted  many  oculists  for  the  bettering 
of  his  sight,  was  at  last  provided  with  a  good  pair 
of  spectacles ;  but,  upon  nis  endeavouring  to  make 
use  of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very  prudently^ 
*  That  spectacles,  though  they  midit  help  the  eye  of 
a  man,  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  mole.'  It  is  not  there- 
in for  the  benefit  of  moles  that  I  publish  these  my 
daily  essays. 

But  besides  such  as  are  moles  through  ignorance, 
Jliere  are  others  who  are  moles  through  envy.  As  it 
IB  said  in  the  Latin  proverb,  '  That  one  man  is  a  wolf 
to  another;'  so,  generally  speaking,  one  author  is  a 
mole  to  another  author.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works;  they  have 
cres  only  for  spots  and  blemishes :  they  can  indeed  see 
tne  light,  as  it  is  said  of  the  animals  which  are  their 
name-sakes,  but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them ; 
they  immediately  shut  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  with- 
draw themselves  into  a  wilful  obscurity.  I  have 
already  caught  two  or  three  of  these  dark  undermin- 
ing vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in 
order  to  bans  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an 
example  to  aU  such  voluntary  moles. 
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Ne,  puerif  ne  tanta  animis  astuetcUe  beUa  ; 
NpupatriavaluU^mvueeraveriiievkres, 

TIRO.  JDK.  TU  BSSL 

Tills  tHirst  of  kindred  blood,  my  sons,  detest, 
Nor  turn  your  force  against  your  countiy^s  hreuL 

Mt  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  wheir  we  are  taDdng 
of  the  malice  of  parties,  very  frequently  telk  ns  an 
accident  that  happened  to  him  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy, which  was  at  a  time  when  the  feuds  ran  h^i 
between  the  Round-heads  and  Cavaliers.  This  woray 
knight,  being  then  but  a  stripling,  had  occasim  to 
inquire  which  was  the  way  to  St.  Anne'a  Lane,  upon 
which  the  person  whom  he  spoke  to,  instead  of  an- 
swering his  question,  called  him  a  young  popish  cvi 
and  asked  him  wha  had  made  Anne  a  saint.  The  hof 
being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  the  next  he  met, 
which  was  the  way  to  Anne's  Lane ;  but  was  call^  t 
prick-eared  cur  for  his  pains,  and,  instead  of  bebg 
shown  the  way,  was  told  that  she  had  been  a  saint 
before  he  was  bom,  and  would  be  one  after  he  wis 
hanged.  '  Upon  this,'  says  Sir  'Rog/er,  '  I  did  not 
think  fit  to  repeat  the  former  question,  but  going 
into  every  lane  of  the  neighbourhood,  asked  whaX 
they  called  the  name  of  that  lane.'  By  which  in* 
genious  artifice  he  found  out  the  place  ne  inquired 
after,  without  giving  offence  to  any  party.  Sur  lU- 
ger  generally  closes  this  narrative  with  reflectiiHis  oa 
the  mischief  that  parties  do  in  the  country;  howtkj 
spoil  good  neighbourhood,  and  make  honest  gentle- 
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nen  hate  one  another;  besides  that  they  manifestly 
end  to  the  prejudice  of  the  land-tax^  and  the  de- 
tniction  of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgement  befall  a  country 
ban  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of  division  as  rends  a  go- 
emment  into  two  distinct  people^  and  makes  them 
reater  strangers  and  more  averse  to  one  another 
han  if  they  were  actually  two  different  nations.  The 
ffects  of  such  a  division  are  pernicious  to  the  last 
.egree^  not  only  with  regard  to  those  advantages 
rbich  they  give  the  common  enemy,  but  to  those 
rivate  evds  which  they  produce  in  the  heart  of 
bnost  every  particular  person.  This  influence  is 
ery  fatal  both  to  men's  morals  and  their  understand- 
igs ;  it  sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation^  and  not  only  so^ 
at  destroys  even  common  sense. 

A  furious  party  spirit^  when  it  rages  in  its  full  vio- 
mce,  exerts  itself  in  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  and 
rhen  it  is  under  its  greatest  restraints  naturally  breaks 
at  in  fedsehood^  detraction^  calumny^  and  a  partial 
dzninistration  of  justice.  In  a  wora^  it  fills  a  nation 
nth  spleen  and  rancour^  and  extinguishes  all  the 
Beds  of  good-nature^  compassion  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  says  very  finely^  '  that  a  man  should  not 
Uow  himself  to  hate  even  his  enemies ;  because^'  says 
e^  '  if  you  indulge  this  passion  in  some  occasions^ 
;  will  rise  of  itself  in  others;  if  you  hate  your 
nemies^  you  will  contract  such  a  vicious  habit  of 
lind^  as  by  degrees  will  break  out  upon  those  who 
re  your  friends,  or  those  who  are  indifferent  to  you.' 
miffht  here  observe  how  admirably  this  precept  of 
loraUty^  which  derives  the  malignity  of  hatred  from 
16  passion  itself,  and  not  from  its  object^  answers  to 
lat  great  rule  which  was  dictated  to  the  world  about 
himdred  years  before  this  philosopher  wrote*; 

♦  Viz^.  by  Jesus  Chrirt.    See  Luke  y\.  27—82,  &c 
VOL.  VI*.  C  C 
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but^  instead  of  that^  I  shall  only  take  notice^  with  a 
real  grief  of  hearty  that  the  minds  of  many  good  men 
among  us  appear  soured  with  party-principles^  and 
alienated  from  one  another  in  such  a  manner^  as 
seems  to  me  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dictates 
either  of  reason  or  religion.  Zeal  for  a  public  cause 
is  apt  to  breed  passions  in  the  hearts  of  virtuous 
persons^  to  which  the  regard  of  their  own  private  in^ 
terest  would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

If  this  party  spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on  our  in»- 
rals^  it  has  likewise  a  very  great  one  upon  our  judge- 
ments. We  often  hear  a  poor  insipid  paper  or  pam- 
phlet cried  up^  and  sometimes  a  noble  piece  depred- 
ated^ by  those  who  are  of  a  different  principle  from  the 
author.  One  who  is  actuated  by  this  spirit  is  almost 
under  an  incapacity  of  discerning  eitnec  real  ble- 
mishes or  beauties.  A  man  of  merit  in  a  different  prin- 
ciple^ is  like  an  object  seen  in  two  different  mediumSi 
that  appears  crooked  or  broken^  however  straight 
and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  this  reason^  there 
is  scarce  a  person  of  any  figure  in  England^  who 
does  not  go  by  two  contrary  characters^  as  opposite 
to  one  another  as  light  and  darkness.  Knowledge 
and  learning  suffer  in  a  particular  manner  from  this 
strange  prejudice^  which  at  present  prevails  amongst 
all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation.  As  men 
formerly  became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by  their 
parts  and  acquisitions^  they  now  distinguish  them- 
selves by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which  they 
espouse  their  respective  parties. — Books  are  valued 
upon  the  like  considerations.  An  abusive  scurrilons 
style  passes  for  satire^  and  a  dull  scheme  of  party 
notions  is  called  fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised  by  bow 
sides ;  and  that  is^  the  taking  any  scandalous  story 
that  has  been  ever  whispered  or  invented  of  a  pri- 
vate man,  for  a  known  undoubted  truths  and  raising 
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suitable  speculations  upon  it.  Calumnies  that  have 
been  never  proved,  or  have  been  often  refuted,  are 
the  ordinary  postulatums  of  these  in^Eimous  scrib-i 
biers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as  upon  first  principles 
granted  by  all  men,  though  in  their  hearts  they  know 
they  are  false,  or  at  best  very  doubtful.  When  they 
have  laid  these  foundations  of  scurrility,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  superstructure  is  every  way  an- 
swerable to  them.  If  this  shameless  practice  of  the 
present  age  endures  much  longer,  praise  and  reproach 
will  cease  to  be  motives  of  action  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  govern- 
ments when  this  inhuman  spirit  prevails.  Italy  was 
long  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Guelfes  and^ibellines, 
and  France  by  those  who  were  for  and  against  the 
Les^e :  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  born 
in  such  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.  It  is  the 
restless  ambition  of  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a 
people  into  factions,  and  draws  several  well-meaning 
persons  to  their  interest  by  a  specious  concern  for 
their  country.  How  many  honest  minds  are  filled 
with  unchantable  and  barbarous  notions,  out  of  their 
zeal  for  the  public  good  ?  What  cruelties  and  out- 
rages would  they  not  commit  against  men  of  an  ad- 
verse party,  whom  they  would  honour  and  esteem,  if, 
instead  of  considering  them  as  they  are  represented, 
they  knew  them  as  they  are  ?  Thus  are  persons  of 
the  greatest  probity  seduced  into  shameful  errors  and 
prejudices,  and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  noblest  of 
principles,  the '  love  of  their  country.'  I  caimot  here 
forbear  mentioning  the  famous  Spanish  proverb,  '  If 
there  were  neither  fools  nor  knaves  in  the  world,  all 
people  would  be  of  one  mind.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  vnsh  that  all 
honest  men  would  enter  into  an  association  for  the 
support  of  one  another  against  the  endeavoTirs  of 
those  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as  their  com- 

cc2 
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mon  enemies^  whatsoever  side  they  may  belcmg  to^ 
Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neutral  forces, 
we  should  never  see  the  worst  of  men  in  great  figures 
of  life^  because  they  are  useful  to  a  party ;  nor  the 
best  unregarded^  because  they  are  above  practising 
those  methods  which  would  be  grateful  to  their  fiie- 
tien.  We  should  then  single  every  criminal  out  of 
the  herd^  and  hunt  him  down^  however  formidable 
and  overgrown  he  might  appear :  on  the  contnoy, 
we  should  shelter  distressed  innocence^  and  defend 
virtue,  however  beset  with  contempt  or  ridicule,  envy 
or  defamation.  In  short,  we  should  not  any  longer 
regard  our  fellow  subjects  as  whigs  or  tories,  but 
should  make  the  man  of  merit  our  friend^  and  thtt 
villain  our  enemy. 


No.  126.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  25, 1711- 


Tros  Rutuiusvefuatt  ntiUo  discrimine  habebo, 

VIEG.  JKS.  X.  108. 

Rutulians,  Trojansi  are  the  same  to  me. 

DKTDIV. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper,  I  proposed  that  the  honest 
men  of  all  parties  should  enter  into  a  kind  of  asso- 
ciation for  the  defence  of  one  another,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  their  common  enemies.  As  it  is  designed 
this  neutral  body  should  act  with  a  regard  to  no- 
thing but  truth  and  equity,  and  divest  themselves  of 
the  little  heats  and  prepossessions  that  deare  to 
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mrties  of  all  kinds>  I  have  prepared  for  them  the 
following  form  of  an  association^  which  may  ex- 
press their  intentions  in  the  most  plain  and  simple 
manner. 

'  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  we  do  in  our  consciences  be- 
Jieve  two  and  two  make  four ;  and  that  we  shall  ad- 
judge any  man  whatsoever  to  be  our  enemy  who 
endeavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  We  are 
likewise  ready  to  maintain  with  the  hazard  of  all  thai 
is  near  and  dear  to  us,  that  six  is  less  than  seven 
in  all  times  and  all  places ;  and  that  ten  will  not 
be  more  three  years  hence  than  it  is  at  present.  We 
do  also  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our  resolution  as 
long  as  we  live  to  call  black  blacky  and  white  white. 
And  we  shall  upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons 
that  upon  any  day  of  the  year  shall  call  black  white, 
or  white  black,  with  the  utmost  peril  of  our  lives  and 
fortunes.' 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest  men, 
who  without  any  regard  to  places  would  endeavour 
to  extirpate  all  such  furious  zealots  as  would  sacri- 
fice one  half  of  their  country  to  the  passion  and  in- 
terest of  the  other;  as  also  such  infeunous  hypocrites, 
that  are  for  promoting  their  own  advantage  under 
colour  of  the  public  good ;  with  all  the  profligate 
immoral  retainers  to  each  side  that  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  an  implicit  submission  to 
their  leaders ;  we  should  soon  see  that  furious  party- 
spirit  extinguished  which  may  in  time  expose  us 
to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  all  the  nations 
about  us. 

A  member  of  this  society  that  would  thus  care- 
fully employ  himself  in  making  room  for  merit,  by 
throwing  down  the  worthless  and  depraved  part  of 
mankind  from  those  conspicuous  stations  of  life  to 
which  they  have  been  sometimes  advanced,  and  all 

cc3 
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this  without  any  regard  to  his  private  interest^  would 
be  no  small  benefactor  to  his  country. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  Siculns  an 
account  of  a  very  active  little  animal^  which  I  think 
he  calls  the  ichneumon^  that  makes  it  the  whole  bu- 
siness of  his  life  to  break  the  ^gs  of  the  crocodile, 
which  he  is  always  in  search  after.  This  instinct  is 
the  more  remarkable^  because  the  ichneumon  never 
feeds  upon  the  eggs  he  has  broken^  nor  any  other 
way  finds  his  account  in  them.  Were  it  not  for  the 
incessant  labours  of  this  industrious  animal,  -^ypty 
says  the  historian,  would  be  over-run  with  crooo- 
diles :  for  the  .Egyptians  are  so  far  from  destroying 
those  pernicious  creatures,  that  they  worship  tnem 
as  gods. 

If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  parti- 
zans,  we  shall  find  them  far  from  resembling  this  dis- 
interested animal;  and  rather  acting  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious  of  de- 
stroying a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  and 
accomplishments,  as  thinking  that  upon  his  decease 
the  same  talents,  whatever  post  they  qualified  him  for, 
enter  of  course  into  his  destroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  speculations  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  I  am  able,  to  extingoish 
that  pernicious  spirit  of  passion  and  prejudice  which 
rages  with  the  same  violence  in  all  purties,  I  am  still 
the  more  desirous  of  doing  some  good  in  this  parti- 
cular, because  I  observe  that  the  spirit  of  partr 
reigns  more  in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  It 
here  contracts  a  kind  of  brutality  and  rustic  fierce- 
ness, to  which  men  of  a  politer  conversation  arc 
wholly  strangers.  It  extends  itself  even  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  bow  and  the  hat ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  heads  of  parties  preserve  towards  one  an- 
(»ther  ah' outward  show  ^good-breeding,  and  keep 
u])  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  civilities,  their  toob 
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that  are  dispersed  in  these  outlpng  parts  will  not  so 
much  as  mingle  t(^ther  at  a  cock-match.  This  hu- 
mour fills  the  country  with  several  periodical  meetings 
of  whig  jockies  and  tory  fox-hunters ;  not  to  mention 
the  innumerable  curses,  frowns,  and  whispers,  it  pro- 
duces at  a  quarter-sessions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  observed  in  any  of 
my  former  papers  that  my  friends  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  are  of  different  prin- 
ciples, the  first  of  them  inclined  to  the  landed  and  the 
ouier  to  the  monied  interest.  This  humour  is  so  mo- 
derate in  each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no  farther 
than  to  an  agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  diverts 
the  rest  of  the  club.  I  find,  however,  that  the  knight 
is  a  much  stronger  tory  in  the  country  than  in  town, 
which,  as  he  has  told  me  in  my  ear,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  keeping  up  his  interest.  In  all  our 
journey  £rom  London  to  his  house,  we  did  not  so  much 
as  bait  at  a  whig  inn;  or  if  by  chance  the  coachman 
stopped  at  a  wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  Riser's  servants 
would  ride  up  to  his  master  full  speed,  and  whisper 
to  him  that  the  master  of  the  house  was  against  such 
an  one  in  the  last  election.  This  often  betrayed  us 
into  hard  beds  and  bad  cheer;  for  we  were  not  so  in- 
quisitive about  the  inn  as  the  innkeeper;  and,  provided 
our  landlord's  principles  were  sound,  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  the  staleness  of  his  provisions.  This  I  found 
still  the  more  inconvenient,  because  the  better  the 
host  was,  the  worse  generally  were  his  accommoda- 
tions ;  the  fellow  knowing  very  well  that  those  who 
were  his  friends  would  take  up  ^^dth  coarse  diet  and  a 
kard  lodging.  For  these  reasons,  all  the  while  I  was 
upon  the  road  I  dreaded  entering  into  an  house  of  any 
one  that  Sir  Roger  had  applauded  for  an  honest 
man. 

Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  country,  I  daily 
£nd  more  instances  of  this  narrow  party-humour. 
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Being  upon  the  bowling-green  at  a  neighbouring 
market-town  the  other  day^  for  that  is  the  place 
where  the  gentlemen  of  one  side  meet  onoe  a-week^ 
I  obseryed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a  better  pre- 
sence and  genteeler  behaviour  than  ordinary;  but 
was  much  suprised^  that^  notwithstanding  he  was 
a  very  fair  bettor^  nobody  would  take  him  up.  But 
upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he  was  one  who  had  given 
a  disagreeable  vote  in  a  former  parliament,  for  which 
reason  there  was  not  a  man  upon  that  bowling-gre&i 
who  would  have  so  much  correspondence  with  him 
as  to  win  his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I  must  not 
omit  one  which  concerns  myself.  Will  Wimble  was 
the  other  day  relating  several  strange  stories  that  he 
had  picked  up,  nobody  knows  where,  of  a  certain 
great  man;  and  upon  my  staring  at  him,  as  one 
that  was  surprised  to  hear  such  things  in  the  country, 
which  had  never  been  so  much  as  whispered  in  the 
town.  Will  stopped  short  in  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course, and  after  dinner  asked  my  friend  Sir  Eogar 
in  his  ear  if  he  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a  fanatic 

~  It  gives  me  a  serious  concern  to  see  such  a  spirit 
of  dissension  in  the  country;  not  only  as  it  destroys 
virtue  and  common  sense,  and  renders  us  in  a  man- 
ner barbarians  towards  one  another,  but  as  it  per- 
petuates our  animosities,  widens  our  breaches,  and 
transmits  our  present  passions  and  prejudices  to  our 
posterity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  sometimes  afraid 
that  I  discover  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war  in  these  our 
divisions;  and  therefore  cannot  but  bewail,  as  in 
their  first  principles,  the  miseries  and  calamities  of 
our  children. 
C 
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—  QuarUum  est  in  rebtis  inane  ! 

PERS.  SAT.  i«  1. 

How  much  of  emptiness  we  find  in  things ! 

It  is  our  custom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the  coming  in 
of  the  post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  hear  the 
old  knight  read  Dyer's  Letter ;  which  he  does  with 
his  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and  in  an  audible 
voice,  smiling  very  often  at  those  little  strokes  of 
satire  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  writings  of  that 
author.  I  afterwards  communicate  to  the  knight 
such  packets  as  I  receive  under  the  quality  of  Spec- 
tator. The  following  letter  chancing  to  please  liim 
more  than  ordinary,  I  shall  publish  it  at  his  request. 

"  MK.  SPECTATOR, 

''You  have  diverted  the  town  almost  a  whole 
month  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  It  is  now  high 
time  that  you  should  give  the  country  their  revenge. 
Since  your  withdrawing  from  this  place,  the  &r 
sex  are  run  into  great  extravagances.  Their  petti- 
coats, which  began  to  heave  and  swell  before  you  left 
lis,  are  now  blown  up  into  a  most  enormous  concave, 
and  rise  every  day  more  and  more.  In  short.  Sir, 
since  our  women  Icnow  themselves  to  be  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  Spectator,  they  will  be  kept  within  no  com- 
pass. You  praised  them  a  little  too  soon  for  the 
modesty  of  their  head-dresses ;  for,  as  the  humour  of 
a  sick  person  is  often  driven  out  of  one  limb  into  an- 
other, their  superfluity  of  ornaments,  instead  of  be- 
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ing  entirely  banished,  seems  only  fallen  from  their 
heads  upon  their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  lost 
in  height  they  make  up  in  breadth^  and,  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  architecture,  widen  the  foundations  at  the 
the  same  time  that  they  shorten  the  superstructure. 
Were  they  like  Spanish  jennets,  to  impregnate  by  the 
wind,  they  could  not  have  thought  on  a  more  proper 
invention.  But  as  we  do  not  hear  any  particular  use 
in  this  petticoat,  or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more 
than  wnat  was  supposed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier 
make,  we  are  wonderfully  at  a  loss  about  it. 

^'  The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  these  wide 
bottoms,  that  they  are  airy,  and  very  proper  for  the 
season  ;  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  only  a  pretence^ 
and  a  piece  of  art,  for  it  is  well  known  wc  nave  not 
had  a  more  moderate  summer  these  many  years,  so 
that  it  is  certain  the  heat  they  complain  of  cannot  be 
in  the  weather.  Besides,  I  would  ^eun  ask  these  ten- 
der constitutioned  ladies,  why  they  should  require 
more  cooling*  than  their  mothers  before  them. 

"  I  find  several  speculative  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  our  sex  has  of  late  years  been  very  saucy,  and 
that  the  hoop-petticoat  is  made  use  of  to  keep  us  at 
a  distance.  It  is  most  certain  that  a  woman's  honour 
cannot  be  better  intrenched  than  after  this  maimer,  in 
circle  within  circle,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  outworks 
and  lines  of  circumvallation.  A  female  who  is  thus 
invested  in  whalebone,  is  sufficiently  secured  against 
the  approaches  of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might  as 
well  think  of  Sir  George  Etherege's  way  of  making 
'Love  in  a  Tub*,'  as  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
hoops. 

*  See  his  play  so  called,  Act  iv.  scene  6,  where  Dufoy,  a  Frencli- 
nian,  is  thrust  into  a  tub  without  a  bottom,  which  he  carries  about 
the  stage  on  his  shoulders,  his  head  coming  through  a  hole  at 
the  top. 
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"  Among  these  various  conjectures  there  are  men 
of  superstitious  tempers^  who  look  upon  the  hoop- 
petticoat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy.  Some  will  have  it 
that  it  portends  the  downfall  of  the  French  king^  and 
observe  that  the  farthingale  appeared  in  England  a 
little  before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  monarchy*. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretells  battle  and  blood- 
shed^ and  believe  it  of  the  same  prognostication  as 
the  tail  of  a  blazing  star.  For  my  part,  I  am  apt  to 
think  it  is  a  sign  that  multitudes  are  coming  into  the 
world  rather  than  going  out  of  it. 

'^  The  first  time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of 
these  petticoats,  I  could  not  forbear  blaming  her  in 
my  own  thoughts  for  walking  abroad  when  she  was 
'  so  near  her  time/  but  soon  recovered  myself  out  of 
my  error,  when  I  found  all  the  modish  part  of  the 
sex  as  '  far  gone'  as  herself.  It  is  generally  thought 
some  crafty  women  have  thus  betrayed  their  com- 
panions into  hoops,  that  they  might  make  them  ac- 
cessary to  their  own  concealments,  and  by  that  means 
escape  the  censure  of  the  world ;  as  wary  generals 
have  sometimes  dressed  two  or  three  dozen  of  their 
friends  in  their  own  habit,  that  they  might  not  draw 
upon  themselves  any  particular  attacks  from  the  ene- 
my. The  strutting  petticoat  smooths  all  distinctions, 
levels  the  mother  with  the  daughter,  and  sets  maids 
and  matrons,  wives  and  widows,  upon  the  same  bot- 
tom. In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  be  troubled 
to  see  so  many  well-shaped  innocent  virgins  bloated 
up,  and  wadcUing  up  and  down  like  big-bellied  wo- 
men. 

"  Should  this  fashion  get  among  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple, our  public  ways  would  be  so  crowded  that  we 
should  want  street-room.     Several  congregations  of 

•  Viz.  in  1668. 
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the  bat  hAkm  fad  theiiMd  w  ahfa^ 
stndtcBed,  aad,  if  die  mode  iooaae,  I 
HOC  drire  mai^  crdximy 
conrcBticka.    Should  our  kx  at 
h  mto  dicir  beads  to 

wbat  dicir  mdigilii  at 
■aj  dfire  dicai  to?  a 
in  a  iriHde  peir. 

'^  Toa  knov.  Sir,  k  is  luwdid  wf  (lb  ■■!■¥■  ibi 
Great,  diat  inbisIadiaBi 
soits  e£  annoary  wbicb,  hf 
Biiditaa1a^£Dr  aajsf  Ids 


■K  aaft  iiasBailedy  tbat,  ii ' 

b^ppcBstobebiugapinanj 

it 

lie 

portcritj  wiU  duak  so  disrefpectfaDr  of  tbcir  great 

grandnudiers,  that  thejaiade  tbemadm  MHti^ 

to  ^ipear  amiahle. 

'^  WbcB  I  sorrcT  thn  iieir.£Hhioned  nitnds  im  al 
its  parts,  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  old  pbiloaofbcr, 
who,  after  faaTing  entered  into  an  Egrptiaa  **^f^, 
said  looked  about  far  the  idol  of  the  plaee,  at  Imglk 
discovered  a  little  bbd^  nuKikeT  enshzincdin  ike 
midst  of  it,  npon  wiiich  he  could  not  fbsbear  crying 
out,  to  the  great  iwandal  of  the  wocah^^pers, '  What 
a  munificent  palace  is  here  £ar  siii^  a  ridicnloos  iA- 
habfUntr 

'-  ThoogiL  Toa  hare  taken  a  leaoliitifMi,  in  one  of 
TOOT  papers,  to  aroid  descending  to  particularities  of 
dress,  I  belfeve  yon  will  not  thmk  it  beloir  too,  on 
so  extraordinarj  an  cncasion,  to  nnhoop  the  £dr  sei, 
and  core  this  £ishionable  trmpanT  that  is  got  among 
them.     I  am  apt  to  think  the  pettieoat  win  shrink  « 
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its  own  accord  at  your  first  coming  to  town;  at  least 
a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it  contract  itself  like 
the  sensitive  plants  and  by  that  means  oblige  several 
who  are  either  terrified  or  astonished  at  this  por- 
tentous novelty^  and^  among  the  rest^ 

'^  Your  humble  servant,"  &c. 
C 
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—  Concordia  discors, 

LUCAN.  i.  98w 

—  Hannonious  discord. 


Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and  joy- 
ous than  men ;  whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is  more 
refined,  their  fibres  more  delicate,  and  their  animal 
spirits  more  light  and  volatile ;  or  whether,  as  some 
have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of  sex  in 
the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  As 
vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is  that  of  men. 
They  should  each  of  them,  therefore,  keep  a  watch 
upon  the  particular  bias  which  Nature  has  fixed  in 
their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much,  and  lead 
them  out  of  the  paths  of  reason.  This  will  certainly 
happen,  if  the  one  in  every  word  and  action  affects 
t'le  character  of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and  the 
other  of  being  brisk  and  airy.  Men  should  beware 
of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savage  philosophy, 
women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.  Where  tnese 
precautions  are  not  observed,  the  man  often  d^e- 
nerates  into  a  cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette ;  the 
man  grows  sullen  and  morose,  the  woman  imperti- 
nent and  fi[intastical. 
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By  what  I  have  said,  we  may  conclude,  men  and 
women  were  made  as  counterparts  to  one  another, 
that  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  husband  might 
be  relieved  by  the  sprightliness  and  good-humour  of 
the  wife.  When  these  are  rightly  tempered,  care 
and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  the  family, 
like  a  ship  that  is  truly  trimmed,  wants  neither  stul 
nor  ballast. 

Natural  historians  observe,  for,  whilst  I  am  in  the 
country,  I  must  fetch  my  allusions  from  thence,  that 
only  the  male  birds  have  voices;  that  their  SQnffs 
begin  a  little  before  breeding-time,  and  end  a  little 
after ;  that  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  ^gs,  the 
male  generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring 
bough  within  her  hearing;  and  by  that  means  amuses 
and  diverts  her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time 
of  her  sitting. 

This  contract  among  birds  lasts  no  long^  dian  till 
a  brood  of  young  ones  arises  from  it ;  so  that  in  the 
feathered  land,  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the  married 
state,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  lie  principally  upon  the  fe- 
male. On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  species  the  maa 
and  the  woman  are  joined  together  for  life,  and  the 
main  burden  rests  upon  the  former.  Nature  has  givea 
all  the  little  arts  of  soothing  and  blandishment  to  the 
female,  that  she  may  cheer  and  animate  her  com- 
panion in  a  constant  and  assiduous  application  to  the 
making  a  provision  for  his  femily,  and  the  educating 
of  their  common  children.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
be  taken  so  strictly,  as  if  the  same  duties  were  not 
often  reciprocal,  and  incumbent  on  both  parties;  but 
only  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
intention  of  Nature,  in  the  different  inclinations  and 
endowments  which  are  bestowed  on  the  different  sexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and  womao 
were  made  with  this  variety  of  temper,  if  we  observe 
the  conduct  of  the  fair  sex,  we  find  that  they  chooee 
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rather  to  associate  themselves  with  a  person  who  re- 
sembles them  in  that  light  and  volatile  humour  which 
is  natural  to  them^  than  to  such  as  are  qualified  to 
moderate  and  counterbalance  it.  It  has  been  an  old 
^omplaint^  that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  with  them 
before  the  man  of  sense.  When  we  see  a  fellow  loud 
and  talkative^  full  of  insipid  life  and  laughter^  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  him  a  female  favourite. 
Noise  and  flutter  are  such  accomplishments  as  they 
CBimot  withstand.  To  be  shorty  the  passion  of  an 
ordinary  woman  for  a  man  is  nothing  else  but  self- 
love  diverted  upon  another  object.  She  would  have 
the  lover  a  woman  in  every  thing  but  the  sex.  I  do 
not  know  a  finer  piece  of  satire  on  this  part  of  wo- 
Boankind^  than  those  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden^ 

Our  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form, 
And  empty  noise ;  and  loves  itself  in  man. 

.  This  is  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  sex,  as 
it  frequently  joins  them  to  men  who,  in  their  own 
thoughts,  are  as  fine  creatures  as  themselves,  or,  if 
they  chance  to  be  good-humoured,  serve  only  to  dis- 
sipate their  fortunes,  inflame  their  follies,  and  aggra- 
vate their  indiscretions. 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fatal  to  them 
after  marsiage  than  before.  It  represents  to  their 
imaginations  the  faithful,  prudent,  husband,  as  an 
honest,  tractable,  and  domestic,  animal ;  and  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  the  fine  gay  gentleman  that 
laughs,  sings,  and  dresses  so  much  more  agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  astray 
the  hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  the  choice  of  their 
lovers  and  the  treatment  of  their  husbands,  it  ope- 
rates with  the  same  pernicious  iniiuence  towards 
their  children,  who  are  taught  to  accomplish  them- 
selves in  all  those  sublime  perfections  that  appear 
l»ptivating  in  the  eye  of  their  mother.     She  admires 
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in  her  son  wliat  she  loved  in  her  gaUaht;  and  by  that 
means  contributes  all  she  can  to  perpetuate  herself 
in  a  worthless  progeny. 

The  younger  Faustina  was  a  lively  instance  of  this 
sort  of  woman.  Notwithstanding  she  was  married  to 
Marcus  Aurelius>  one  of  the  greatest^  wisest^  and 
best^  of  the  Roman  emperors^  she  thought  a  common 
gladiator  much  the  prettier  gentleman;  and  had 
taken  such  care  to  accomplish  her  son  Commodns 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  a  fine  man,  that,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father,  he  became  the 
most  foolish  and  abandoned  tyrant  that  was  ever 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  signalizing 
himself  in  nothing  but  the  fighting  of  prizes,  and 
knocking  out  men's  brains.  As  he  had  no  taste  of 
true  glory,  we  see  him  in  several  medals  and  statues, 
which  are  still  extant  of  him,  equipped  like  a  Her- 
cules, with  a  club  and  a  lion's  skin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  speculation  by  the  dia- 
racters  I  have  heard  of  a  country  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  who  do  not  live  many  miles  from  Sir  Roger. 
The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is  always  hankering 
after  the  diversions  of  the  town  ;  the  husband  a 
morose  rustic,  that  frowns  and  frets  at  the  name  of 
it.  The  wife  is  over-run  with  affectation,  the  hus- 
band sunk  into  brutality.  The  lady  cannot  bear  the 
noise  of  the  larks  and  nightingales,  nates  your  tedious 
summer-days,  and  is  sick  at  the  sight  of  shady  woods 
and  purling  streams;  the  husband  wonders  how  any 
one  can  be  pleased  with  the  fooleries  of  plays  and 
operas,  and  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenoed 
fops  and  tawdry  courtiers.  The  children  are  edu- 
cated in  these  different  notions  of  their  parents. 
The  sons  follow  their  father  about  his  grounds;  while 
the  daughters  read  volumes  of  love  letters  and  ro- 
mances to  their  mother.  By  this  means  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  t[\\e  ^V^Yook  wi^n  their  fsither  as  a  clown. 
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and  the  boys  think  their  mother  no  better  than  she 
should  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Aristus  andAspasia ! 
The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  one  is  tempered  and 
composed  by  the  cheerful  gravity  of  the  other.  The 
wife  grows  wise  by  the  discourses  of  the  husband^  and 
the  husband  good-humoured  by  the  conversations  of 
the  wife.  Aristus  would  not  be  so  amiable  were  it  not 
for  his  Aspasia^  nor  Aspasia  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
were  it  not  for  her  Aristus.  Their  virtues  are  blended 
in  their  children^  and  diffuse  through  the  whole  familj 
a  perpetual  spirit  of  benevolence^  complacency^  and 
^tismction. 


No.  129.    SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1711. 


Vertentem  sesefrustrd  sectabere  carUhum, 
dim  roia  jwsterior  curras  et  in  wee  secundo* 

FER&  SAT«  V.  71. 

Thou,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  art  curst. 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne*er  to  be  the  first. 

DRTDEN. 

Great  masters  in  painting  never  care  for  drawing 
people  in  the  fashion:  as  very  well  knowing  that  the 
nead-dress,  or  periwig,  that  now  prevails,  and  gives 
a  grace  to  their  protraitures  at  present,  will  make  a 
very  odd  figure  and  perhaps  look  monstrous  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  For  this  reason,  they  often  re- 
present an  illustrious  person  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in 
some  other  dress  that  never  varies.  I  could  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  my  country  friends,  that  there  was 
such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  to  be  made  use  of 
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by  all  who  live  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  town^ 
and  that  they  would  agree  upon  such  ^Eifthions  as 
should  never  be  liable  to  changes  and  innovaticiu. 
For  want  of  this  standing  dress^  a  man  who  takes  a 
journey  into  the  country  is  as  much  surprised  as  one 
who  walks  in  a  gallery  of  old  £unily  pictures,  and 
finds  as  great  a  variety  of  garbs  and  habits  in  the 
persons  he  converses  with.  Did  th^  keep  to  (me  con- 
stant dress  they  would  sometimes  tie  in  the  fipishion, 
which  they  never  are  as  matters  are  managed  at  pre- 
sent. If,  instead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they 
would  continue  fixed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode 
would  some  time  or  other  overtake  them,  as  a  dock 
that  stands  still  is  sure  to  point  right  once  in  twelve 
hours.  In  this  case  therefore  I  would  advise  them, 
as  a  gentleman  did  his  friend  who  was  hunting  about 
the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow— If  you  follow 
him  you  will  never  find  him,  but  if  you  plant  your- 
self at  the  comer  of  any  one  street,  I  will  engage  it 
will  not  be  long  before  you  see  him. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject  in  a  spe- 
culation which  shows  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led 
astray  in  following  the  town;  and  equipped  m  a  ridi- 
culous habit,  when  they  fancy  themselves  intheheight 
of  the  mode.  Since  that  speculation,  I  have  received 
a  letter,  which  I  there  hinted  at,  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  now  in  the  western  circuit. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Being  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle-Temple,  a  Cor- 
nishman  by  birth,  I  generally  ride  the  western 
circuit  *  for  my  health,  and  as  I  am  not  interrupted 
'With  clients,  have  leisure  to  make  many  observations 
that  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

;»     ,  9?""sellors  generally  go  on  the  circuits  through  the  counties 
"*  ^h*ch  they  are  born  and  bred. 
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-  ^^  One  of  the  most  ^isliioiisible  women  I  met  with 
in  all  the  circuit  was  my  landlady  at  Staines^  where  I 
chanced  to  be  on  a  holyday.  Her  commode  was  not 
half  a  foot  high^  and  her  petticoat  within  some  yards 
of  a  modish  circumference.  In  the  same  place^  I  ob- 
served a  young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  had 
it  not  been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in 
the  Ramillie-cock.  As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey, 
I  observed  the  petticoat  grew  scantier  ana  scantier, 
and  about  threescore  miles  from  London  was  so  very 
unfashionable,  that  a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without 
any  mannler  of  inconvenience. 

*'Not  far  from  Salisbury,  I  took  notice  of  a  justice 
of  peace's  lady,  who  was  at  least  ten  years  behind- 
hand in  her  dress,  but  at  the  same  time  as  fine  as 
hands  could  make  her.  She  was  flounced  and  fur- 
belowed  from  head  to  foot ;  every  riband  was  wrin- 
kled, and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl,  so  that 
she  looked  like  one  of  those  animals  which  in  the 
country  we  call  a  Friezeland  hen. 

'^Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place,  I  "vvas  informed 
that  one  of  the  last  year's  little  muffs  had  by  some 
means  or  other  stra^led  into  those  parts,  and  that 
all  the  women  of  fashion  were  cutting  their  old  muffs 
in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  according  to  the  little 
model  which  was  got  among  them.  I  cannot  believe 
the  report  they  have  there,  that  it  was  sent  down 
£ranked  bv  a  parliament-man  in  a  little  packet;  but 
probably  by  next  winter  this  fieushion  will  be  at  the 
nei^t  in  the  country,  when  it  is  quite  out  at 
London. 

"  The  greatest  beau  at  our  next  county  sessions 
was  dressed  in  a  most  monstrous  flaxen  periwig, 
that  was  made  in  King  William's  reign.  The  wearer 
of  it  goes,  it  seems,  in  his  own  hair  when  he  is  at 
home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a  whole  half 
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year^  that  He  may  put  it  on  upon  occasions  to  meet 
the  judges  in  it. 

^^  I  must  not  here  omit  an  adventure  which  hap- 
pened to  us  in  a  country  church  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Cornwall.  As  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  senrice,  a 
lady^  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place^  and  kid 
passed  the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  en- 
tered the  congregation  in  a  little  head-dress  and 
a  hooped  petticoat.  The  people,  who  were  wonder- 
fully startled  at  such  a  sight,  all  of  them  rose  up. 
Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  bottom,  and  some  at 
the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress.  In  the  mean  time^ 
the  lady  of  the  manor  fiUed  the  area  of  the  church, 
and  walked  up  to  her  pew  with  an  unspeakable  satis- 
fection,  amidst  the  ^ispers,  conjectures,  and  asto- 
nishments, of  the  whole  congregation. 

^^  Upon  our  way  from  hence,  we  saw  a  young  fellow 
riding  towards  us  fiill  gallop,  with  «  bob  wig  and  a 
black  silken  bag  tied  to  it.  He  stopt  short  at  the 
coach,  to  ask  us  how  far  the  judges  were  behind  us. 
His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  we  had  only  time  to 
observe  his  new  silk  waistcoat,  which  was  unbottoned 
in  several  places  to  let  us  see  that  he  had  a  dean 
shirt  on,  which  was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 

^^  From  this  place,  during  our  progresis  through  the 
most  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied  our- 
selves in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  people 
having  made  very  little  variations  in  their  dress  since 
that  time.  The  smartest  of  the  country  squires  ap- 
pear still  in  the  Monmouth-cock,  and  when  they  go 
a  wooing,  whether  they  have  any  post  in  the  militia  or 
not,  they  generally  put  on  a  red  coat.  We  were  in- 
deed very  much  surprised,  at  the  place  we  lay  at  last 
night,  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  that  had  accoutred 
himself  in  a  night-cap- wig,  a  coat  with  long  pockets 
and  slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  with  hi^  scallop 
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tops ;  but  we  soon  found  by  his  conversation  that  he 
vras  a  person  who  laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  rus- 
ticity of  the  country  people^  and  was  resolved  to  live 
and  die  in  the  mode. 

'*  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  travels  may 
be  of  any  advantage  to  the  public,  I  will  next  year 
trouble  you  with  such  occurrences  as  I  shall  meet  with 
ui  other  parts  of  England.  For  I  am  informed  there 
are  greater  curiosities  in  the  northern  circuit  than  in 
Hhe  western ;  and  that  a  fEishion  makes  its  progress 
much  slower  into  Cumberland  than  into  Cornwall.  I 
have  heard  in  particular,  that  the  Steenkirk*  arrived 
but  two  months  ago  at  Newcastle,  and  that  there  are 
several  commodes  in  those  parts  which  are  w<Hi;h 
taking  a  journey  thither  to  see." 


No.  130.    MONDAY,  JULY  30,  1711. 


—  Semperque  recentes 
Convectare  juvat  pradas,  et  vwere  rapto, 

viRG.  JEN.  vii.  748. 

A  plund*ring  race»  still  eager  to  invade, 
On  spoil  they  live,  and  mdce  of  theft  a  trade. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  us 
a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon  the  first  discovery  of  them, 
my  friend  was  in  some  doubt  whether  he  should  not 
exert  the  justice  of  the  peace  upon  such  a  band  of 
lawless  vagrants ;  but  not  having  his  clerk  with  him, 
who  is  a  necessary  counsellor  on  these  occasions,  and 
fearing  that  his  poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  he 

*  The  Steenkirk  was  a  kind  of  military  cravat  of  black  silk ;  pro- 
i»bly  first  worn  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  fought  August  8, 1692. 
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let  the  thought  drop :  but  at  the  same  time  gave  me 
a  particular  accoimt  of  the  mischiefs  they  do  in  the 
country^  in  stealing  people's  goods  and  spoiling  their 
servants.  '  If  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  a 
hedge/  says  Sir  Roger,  ^  they  are  sure  to  have  it;  if 
a  hog  loses  his  way  in  the  fidds,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
he  becomes  their  prey :  our  geese  cannot  live  in  peace 
for  them ;  if  a  man  prosecutes  them  with  severity, 
his  hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it.  They  generalrfr 
straggle  into  these  parts  about  this  time  of  fiie  year; 
and  set  the  heads  of  our  servant-maids  so  agos  for 
husbands,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  busmeiB 
done  as  it  should  be  whilst  they  are  in  the  oountrr. 
I  have  an  honest  dairy-maid  who  crosses  their  hands 
with  a  piece  of  silver  every  summer,  and  never  fidk 
being  promised  the  handsomest  young  feUow  in  the 
parish  for  her  pains.  Your  friend  the  butler  has 
been  fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them ;  and,  though 
he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  spotm  eveij 
time  his  fortune  is  told  him,  generally  shuts  himseu 
up  ill  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy  for  above  half  an 
hour  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Sweethearts  are  the 
things  they  live  upon,  which  they  bestow  very  plenti- 
fully upon  all  those  that  apply  themselves  to  them. 
You  see  now  and  then  some  handsome  young  jades 
among  them :  the  sluts  have  very  often  white  teeth 
and  black  eyes/ 

Sir  Roger,  observing  that  I  listened  with  great  at- 
tention to  his  account  of  a  people  who  were  so  en- 
tirely new  to  me,  told  me,  that,  if  I  would,  they  should 
tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  I  was  verj'  well  pleased  with 
the  knight's  proposal,  we  rid  up  and  communicated 
our  hands  to  them.  A  Cassanora  of  the  crew.,  after 
having  examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me, 
that  I  loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a 

food  woman's  man,  with  some  other  particulars  which 
do  not  think  pr(^r  to  relate.   My  friend  Sir  Roger 
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alighted  from  his  horse^  and  exposing  his  palm  to  two 
or  three  that  stood  by  him^  they  crumpled  it  into  all 
shapes^  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle  thiat 
could  be  made  in  it ;  when  one  of  them^  who  was 
older  and  more  sun-burnt  than  the  rest^  told  him^ 
that  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life.  Upon  which 
the  knight  cried^  '  Go^  go^  you  are  an  idle  ba^age;' 
and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The  gipsy> 
finding  he  was  not  displeased  in  his  hearty  told  him 
after  a  further  inquiry  into  his  hand,  that  his  true- 
love  was  constant,  and  that  she  should  dream  of  him 
to-ni^t.  My  old  firiend  cried  '  pish,'  and  bid  her  go 
<Hi.  The  gipsy  told  him  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  but 
would  not  be  so  long;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to 
s(»nebody  than  he  thought.  The  knight  still  repeated, 
'  She  was  an  idle  baggage,'  and  bid  her  go  on.  ^  Ah, 
master,'  says  the  gipsy,  '  that  n^ish  leer  of  yours 
makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ache;  you  ha'n't 
that  simper  about  the  mouth  for  nothing.' — The  un- 
couth gibberish  with  which  all  this  was  uttered,  like 
the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive 
to  it.  To  be  short,  the  knight  left  the  money  with 
her  that  he  had  crossed  her  hand  vidth,  and  got  up 
again  on  his  horse. 

As  we  were  riding  away.  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he 
knew  several  sensible  people  who  believed  these  gip- 
sies now  and  then  foretold  very  strange  things  ;  and 
for  half  an  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund  than 
ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his  good-humour,  meet- 
ing a  common  beggar  upon  the  road,  who  was  no 
conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve  him  he  found  his 
pocket  was  picked ;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at 
which  this  race  of  vermin  are  very  dexterous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  reader  with  historical 
remarks  on  this  idle  profligate  people,  who  infest  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  go- 
vernments in  a  kind  of  o(»nmonwealth  by  themselves. 
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But  instead  of  entering  into  observations  of  this  na- 
ture^ I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with 
a  story  which  is  still  fresh  in  Holland^  and  was  printed 
in  one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty  years 
ago.  ^  As  the  trekschuyt,  or  hackney-boat^  which 
carries  passengers  from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam^  was 

Suttiiu;  off^  a  boy  running  along  the  side  of  the  canal 
esired  to  be  taken  in :  which  the  master  of  the  boat 
refus4ed>  because  the  lad  had  not  quite  money  enou^ 
to  piay  the  usual  fare*.  An  eminent  merchant  beii^ 
pleased  with  the  looks  of  the  boy^  and  secretly  touch- 
ed with  compassion  towards  him^  paid  the  money  for 
him^  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  on  board.  Upcm 
talking  with  him  afterwards^  he  found  that  he  could 
speak  readily  in  three  ox  four  languages^  and  learned, 
upon  further  examination^  that  he  had  been  stolei^ 
away  when  he  was  a  child  by  a  gipsy>  and  had  ram- 
bled ever  since  with  a  gang  of  those  strollers  up  and 
down  several  parts  of  Europe.  It  happened  that 
the  merchant^  whose  heart  seems  to  have  inclined 
towards  the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct^  had 
himself  lost  a  child  some  years  before.  The  parents, 
after  a  long  search  for  him^  gave  him  for  drowned  in 
one  of  the  canals  with  whidb  that  country  abounds; 
and  the  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  fine 
boy^  who  was  her  only  son^  that  she  died  for  grief 
of  it.  Upon  laying  together  all  particulars^  and  ex- 
amining the  several  moles  and  marks  by  which  the 
mother  used  to  describe  the  child  when  he  was  first 
missings  the  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  mer- 
chant^ whose  heart  had  so  unaccountably  melted  at 
the  sight  of  him.  The  lad  was  very  well  pleased 
to  find  a  father  who  was  so  rich,  and  likely  to  leave 
him  a  good  estate  :  the  father  on  the  other  hand  was 
not  a  JUttle  delighted  to  see  a  son  return  to  him, 

*  Hardly  more  than  tkree-pence. 
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whom  he  had  given  up  for  lost^  with  such  a  strength 
of  constituti(»i^  sharpness  of  understandings  and  skill 
in  laoguages.'  Here  the  printed  story  leaves  off;  but^ 
if  I  may  give  credit  to  reports^  our  linguist^  having  re- 
ceived such  extraordinary  rudiments  towards  a  good 
education^  was  afterwards  trained  up  in  every  thing 
that  becomes  a  gentleman ;  wearing  off  by  little  and 
little  all  the  vicious  habits  and  practices  that  he  had 
been  used  to  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations.  Nay> 
it  is  said^  that  he  has  since  been  employed  in  foreign 
Courts  upon  national  business^  vdth  great  reputation 
to  himself  and  honour  to  those  who  sent  nim^  and 
that  he  has  visited  several  countries  as  a  public  minis- 
ter in  which  he  formerly  wandered  as  a  gipsy. 

C 
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—  Ipsa  rursum  concedite  iylwB. 

VIRG.  ECL.  It  63. 
Once  more,  ye  woods,  adieu. 

It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports  to 
preserve  the  game  in  his  own  grounds,  and  divert 
himself  upon  those  that  belong  to  his  neighbour. 
My  friend  Sir  Roger  generally  goes  two  or  three  miles 
£rom  his  house,  and  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his 
estate,  before  he  beats  about  in  search  of  a  hare  or 
partridge,  on  purpose  to  spare  his  own  fields,  where 
he  is  always  sure  of  finding  diversion,  when  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst.  By  this  means  the  breed  about  his 
house  has  time  to  increase  and  multiply,  besides  that 
the  sport  is  the  more  agreeable  where  the  game  is  the 
harder  to  come  at,  and  where  it  does  not  lie  so  thick 
as  to  produce  any  perplexity  or  confusion  in  the  pur- 
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suit.  For  these  reasons^  the  oountiy  gentlenum^  like 
the  fox^  seldom  preys  near  his  own  home. 

In  the  same  manner^  I  have  made  a  month's  excur- 
sion oot  of  the  town^  which  is  the  great  field  of  game 
for  sportsmen  of  my  species^  to  try  my  fbrtone  in  the 
coontiTj  where  I  have  started  several  subjects,  and 
huntea  them  down  with  some  pleasure  to  myself,  and 
I  hope  to  others.      I  am  here  forced  to  use  a  greet 
deal  of  diligence  before  I  can  ^ring  any  thingto  my 
mind,  whereas  in  town,  whilst  1  am  following  one  dia^ 
racter,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am  crossed  in  my  way  hf 
another,  and  put  up  such  a  variety  of  odd  creatora 
in  both  sexes,  that  tiiey  foil  the  scent  of  one  another, 
and  puzzle  the  chase.     My  greatest  difficohy  in  the 
country  is  to  find  sport,  and  in  town  to  choose  it.   Ib 
the  mean  time,  as  1  have  given  a  whole  month's  rest 
to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  I  promise 
myself  abundance  of  new  game  upon  my  retain 
tmther. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the  country, 
since  I  find  the  whole  neighbourhood  begin  to  grow 
very  inquisitive  afiter  my  name  and  character ;  my  love 
of  solitude,  taciturnity,  and  particular  way  of  life> 
having  raised  a  great  curiosity  in  all  these  parts. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are 
various ;  some  look  upon  me  as  very  proud,  some  as 
very  modest,  and  some  as  very  melancholy.  Will 
Wimble,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tells  me,  observii^ 
me  very  much  alone,  and  extremely  silent  when  I  am 
in  company,  is  afraid  I  have  killed  a  man.  The 
country  people  seem  to  suspect  me  for  a  oonjnrer ; 
and  some  of  them,  hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made 
to  Moll  White,  will  needs  have  it  that  Sir  Roger  has 
brought  down  a  cunning  man  with  him,  to  cure  the 
old  woman,  and  free  the  country  from  her  charms. 
So  that  the  character  which  I  go  under  in  part  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  what  they  here  call  a  White  Witdi- 
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A  justice  of  peace^  who  lives  about  ^ve  miles  off, 
and  is  not  of  Sir  Roger's  party^  has^  it  seems^  said 
twice  or  thrice  at  his  table^  that  he  wishes  Sir  R<^er 
does  not  harbour  a  Jesuit  in  his  house^  and  that  he 
thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would  do  very 
well  to  make  me  give  some  account  of  myself. 

On  the  other  side^  some  of  Sir  Roger's  friends  are 
afraid  the  old  knight  is  imposed  upon  by  a  designing 
fellow ;  and,  as  they  have  heard  he  converses  very 
promiscuoudy  when  he  is  in  town,  do  not  know  but 
he  has  brought  down  with  him  some  discarded  Whig, 
that  is  sullen,  and  says  nothing,  because  he  is  out  of 
place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  are  here 
entertained  of  me,  so  that  1  pass  among  some  for  a 
disaffected  person,  and  among  others  for  a  popish 
priest ;  among  some  for  a  wizard,  and  among  others 
for  a  murderer ;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason  that 
I  can  imagine,  but  because  I  do  not  hoot,  and  hollow, 
and  make  a  noise.  It  is  true,  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
tells  them, — '  That  it  is  my  way,'  and  that  I  am  only 
a  philosopher ;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  them.  They 
think  there  is  more  in  me  than  he  discovers,  and  that 
I  do  not  hold  my  tongue  for  nothing. 

For  these  ana  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for  Lon- 
don to-morrow,  having  found  by  experience  that  the 
country  is  not  a  place  for  a  person  of  my  temper,  who 
does  not  love  jollity  and  what  they  call  good  neigh- 
bourhood. A  man  that  is  out  of  humour  when  an  un- 
expected guest  breaks  in  upon  him,  and  does  not  care 
for  sacrificing  an  afternoon  to  every  chance-comer, 
that  will  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the  pur- 
suer of  his  own  inclinations,  makes  but  a  very  unso- 
ciable figure  in  this  kind  of  life.  I  shall  therefore  re- 
tire into  the  town,  if  I  may  make  use  of  that  phrase, 
and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  order 
'to  be  alone.      I  can  there  raise  what  speculations  I 
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please  upon  others  without  being  observed  myself^ 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  com- 
pany with  all  the  privileges  of  solitude.  In  the  mean 
while^  to  finish  the  months  and  conclude  these  my 
rural  speculations^  I  shall  here  insert  a  letter  from  my 
friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  not  lived  a  montn 
for  these  forty  years  out  of  the  smoke  of  liondon,  and 
rallies  me  after  his  way  upon  my  country  life. 

"  DEAR  SPEC, 

^^  I  SUPPOSE  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay,  or  passing  away 
thy  time  in  some  innocent  country  diversion  of  the 
like  nature.  I  have  however  orders  frt)m  the  dnb 
to  summon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us  cursedly 
afraid  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relish  our  company 
after  thy  conversations  with  Moll  White  and  Wifl 
Wimble.  PrVthee  don't  send  us  up  any  more 
stories  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  nor  frighten  the  town 
with  spirits  and  witches.  Thy  speculations  begin 
to  smell  confoundedly  of  woods  and  meadows.  If 
thou  dost  not  come  up  quickly,  we  shall  conclude 
thou  art  in  love  with  one  of  Sir  R<^r's  dairy-maids. 
Service  to  knight.  Sir  Andrew  is  grown  the  cock 
of  the  club  since  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does  not  return 
quickly,  will  make  every  mother's  son  of  us  common- 
wealth*s-men. 

"  Dear  Spec, 

"  thine  eternally, 

C  ^'  WILL  HONEYCOMB.** 
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Quif  atU  tem^ms  fuid  jfostulet  nan  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur  ^ 
aut  se  ostentatf  avi  eorum  quiimscum  est  ratumem  non  habet,  u 
inejHu$  esse  dicUur, 

TULL. 

That  man  may  be  called  impertinent,  who  considers  not  the 
circumstances  of  time,  or  engrosses  the  conversation,  or  makes 
himself  the  subject  of  his  discourse  or  pays  no  r^^ard  to  the 
company  he  is  in. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  that 
I  should  set  out  for  London  the  next  day^  his  horses 
tvere  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  in  tne  evening ; 
and^  attended  by  one  of  his  grooms^  I  arrived  at  the 
county  town  at  twilight^  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the 
«tage-coach  the  day  following.  As  soon  as  we  arriv- 
ed at  the  inn^  the  servant  who  waited  upon  me  in- 
quired of  the  chamberlain  in  my  hearing  what  com- 
pany he  had  for  the  coach  ?  The  fellow  answered, 
*  Mrs.  Betty  Arable  the  great  fortune,  and  the  widow 
her  mother ;  a  recruiting  officer,  who  took  a  place 
because  they  were  to  go,  young  'Squire  Quidcset, 
her  cousin,  that  her  mother  wished  her  to  be  mar- 
ried to ;  Ephraim  the  quaker,  her  guardian ;  and  a 
gentleman  that  had  studied  himself  dumb  from  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's.*  I  observed,  by  what  he  said 
of  myself,  that  according  to  his  office  he  dealt  much 
in  intelligence ;  and  doubted  not  but  there  was  some 
foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, as  well  as  for  the  whimsical  account  he  gave 
of  me.    The  next  morning  at  day-break  we  were 
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all  called ;  and  I,  who  know  my  own  natural  shyness^ 
and  endeavour  to  be  as  little  liable  to  be  disputed 
with  as  possible^  dressed  immediately^  that  I  might 
make  no  one  wait.  The  first  preparation  for  our 
settinjs  out  was^  that  the  captain's  nali  pike  was  placed 
near  the  coachman^  and  a  drum  behind  the  coach. 
In  the  mean  time^  the  drummer^  the  captain's  equi- 
page^ was  very  Ipud^  '  that  none  of  uie  captam's 
things  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled ;'  nptm 
whidi  his  cloak-bag  was  fixed  in  the  seat  of  the  coach: 
and  the  captain  himself^  according  to  a  frequent^ 
though  invidious  behaviour  of  military  men^  ordered 
his  man  to  look  sharps  that  none  but  one  of  the 
ladies  should  have  the  place  he  had  taken  fronting 
the  coach-box. 

We  were  in  some  little  time  fixed  in  our  seats^  and 
sat  with  that  dislike  which  people  not  too  good-na- 
tured usually  conceive  of  each  other  at  first  sight. 
The  coach  jumbled  us  insensibly  into  some  sort  of 
fiamiliarity :  and  we  had  not  moved  about  two  miles^ 
when  the  widow  asked  the  captain  what  success  he 
had  in  his  recruiting  ?  The  officer^  with  a  frankness 
he  believed  very  graceful,  told  her,  '  that  indeed  he 
had  but  very  little  luck,  and  had  suffered  much  by 
desertion,  therefore  should  be  glad  to  end  his  war- 
fare in  the  service  of  her,  or  her  fair  daughter.     In 
a  word,'  continued  he,  ^  I  am  a  soldier,  and  to  be 
plain  is  my  character :  you  see  me.  Madam,  youngs 
sound,  and  impudent ;  take  me  yourself,  wiaow,  or 
give  me  to  her,  I  will  be  wholly  at  your  disposal. 
I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ha  !' — This  was  followed 
by  a  vain  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a  deep  silence  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  company.     I  had  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  fall  fest  asleep,  which  I  did  with  all  speed. — 
'  Come,*  said  he,  '  resolve  upon  it,  we  will  make  a 
wedding  at  the  next  town:  we  will  wake  this  pleasant 
^ttipanion  who  is  fallen  asleep,  to  be  the  bndeman ; 
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and/  giving  the  quaker  a  clap  on  the  knee>  he  con- 
cluded^ '  Ijbis  sly  saints   who  I'U  warrant  under- 
stands what 's  what  as  well  as  you  or  I^  widow^  shall 
give  the  bride  as  fether.'    The  quaker,  who  happened 
to  be  a  man  of  smartness,  answered,  '  Friend,  I  take 
it  in  good  part  that  thou  hast  given  me  the  authority 
of  a  £ther  over  this  comely  and  virtuous  child ;  and 
I  must  assure  thee,  that  if  I  have  the  giving  her,  I 
shall  not  bestow  her  on  thee.    Thy  mirth,  &iend> 
savooreth  of  foUy :  thou  art  a  person  of  a  light  mind; 
thy  drum  is  a  type  of  thee,  it  soundeth  because  it  is 
empty*     Verily,  it  is  not  from  thy  fullness,  but  thy 
emptmess,  that  thou  hast  spoken  this  day.     Friend, 
friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach  in  partnership  with 
thee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great  city ;  we  cannot  go  any 
other  way.     lliis  worthy  mother  must  hear  thee  if 
thou  wilt  needs  utter  thy  follies ;  we  cannot  help  it, 
friend,  I  say ;  if  thou  wilt,  we  must  hear  thee ;  but 
if  thou  wert  a  man  of  understanding,  thou  wouldst 
not  take  advantage  of  thy  courageous  countenance 
to   abash  us  children  of  peace. — Thou   art,    thou 
sayest,  a  soldier;  give  quarter  to  us,  who  cannot 
resist  thee.    Why  didst  thou  fleer  at  our  friend,  who 
feigned  himself  asleep  ?  He  said  nothing ;  but  how 
dost  thou  know  what  he  containeth  ?  If  thou  speakest 
improper  things  in  the  hearing  of  this  virtuous  young 
▼irgin,  consider  it  as  an  outrage  against  a  distressed 
person  that  cannot  get  from  thee :  to  speak  indis- 
creetly what  we  are  obliged  to  hear,  by  being  hasped 
up  with  thee  in  this  public  vehicle,  is  m  some  degree 
assaulting  on  the  high  road.' 
•  Here  £phraim  paused,  and  the  captain  with  a 
happy  ana  uncommon  impudence,  which  can  be 
convicted  and  support  itself  at  the  same  time,  cries, 
'  Faith,  friend,  I  thank  thee ;  I  should  have  been  a 
little  impertinent  if  thou  hadst  not  reprimanded  me. 
Come,  tnou  art,  I  see,  a  smoky  old  fellow,  and  I 
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will  be  reiy  orderly  the  efwuii^  put  of  tlie 

I  was  going  to  gire  myself  am,  bat,  ladiei^  I  bq^ 

perdon.' 

The  captain  was  so  little  out  of  humour,  mad  mr 
company  was  so  far  hmn  being  soured  by  this  litlie 
mffley  that  Ephraim  and  he  todc  a  particalsr  ddi^ 
in  being  a^eeable  to  eadi  other  ^  the  fatnre;  ad 
assumed  their  different  provinces  in  tlie  cuadft,  if 
the  company.     Oar  reckonings,  apartments;,  and  ae- 
commo£ition,  fell  onder  Ej^undm ;  and  die  eaptm 
looked  to  all  disputes  on  the  road,  as  die  §mi 
behayioor  of  oar  coachman,  and  the  r^^  we  kid 
ni  taking  place,  as  going  to  London,  of  all  Tdnda 
coming  from  thence.     The  occurrences  we  met  wkk 
were  ordinary,  and  very  little  happoied  whidi  coaU 
entertain  by  die  relation  of  them :  bat  when  I  c«- 
sidered  the  company  we  were  in,  I  took  it  ftr  ■• 
small  good-festune,  that  the  whi^  joomey  was  Mt 
spent  in  impertinences,  which  to  one  part  <^as  mi^ 
be  an  entertainment,  to  the  other  a  suffering.   Wkal 
therefore  Ephraim  said  when  we  were  almost  arrircd 
at  London,  had  to  me  an  air  not  only  of  good  na- 
derstanding,  but  good  breeding.     Upon  the  yoo^ 
lady's  expressing  her  satis&ction  in  the  joamrj,  and 
declaring  how  delightful  it  had  been  to  her,  K^phnm 
delivered  himself  as  follows :  '  There  is  no  ordintfT 
part  of  human  life,  which  expres^th  so  much  a  ^md 
mind,  and  a  right  inward  man,  as  his  behaviour  upia 
meeting  with  strangers,  especially  such  as  may  sees 
the  most  unsuitable  companions  to  him :  sach  a  man, 
when  he  falleth  in  the  way  with  persons  <if  simpli- 
city and  innocence,  however  knowing  he  may  be  in 
the  ways  of  men,  will  not  vaunt  himself  thereat 
but  will  the  rather  hide  his  superiority  to  them,  that 
he  may  not  be  painful  unto  them.    My  good  friend,' 
f^mtinned  he,  turning  to  the  officer,  '  thee  and  I  are 
^  part  by  and  by,  and  peradventure  wc  may  never 
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meet  again ;  but  be  advised  by  a  plain  man ;  modes 
and  apparel  are  but  trifles  to  the  real  man^  therefor^ 
do  not  think  such  a  man  as  thyself  terrible  for  thy 
garb^  nor  such  a  one  as  me  contemptible  for  mine. 
When  two  such  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with  aflections 
flis  we  ought  to  have  towards  each  other,  thou  shouldst 
rejoice  to  sec  my  peaceable  demeanor,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  thy  strength  and  ability  to  protect  me 
in  it.'  ' 
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Quis  dedderio  sit  jmdoTf  nut  modus 
Tarn  chari  cajiiHs  /— 

HOR.  OD.  i.  24.  1. 

Such  was  his  worth,  our  loss  is  such, 

We  caBaot  love  too  well  or  grieve  too  much. 

OLDISWOKTH. 

There  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  is  alternately 
mixed  with  terror  and  sorrow  in  the  contemplation 
of  death.  The  soul  has  its  curiosity  more  than  or- 
dinarily awakened,  when  it  turns  its  thoughts  upon 
the  conduct  of  such  who  have  behaved  themselves 
with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheerful,  a  generous,  or 
heroic^  temper  in  that  extremity.  We  are  affected 
with  these  respective  manners  of  behaviour,  as  we 
secretly  believe  the  part  of  the  dying  person  imita- 
ble  by  ourselves,  or  such  as  we  imagine  ourselves 
more  particularly  capable  of.  Men  of  exalted  minds 
inarch  before  us  like  princes,  and  are  to  the  ordi- 
nary race  of  mankind  rather  subjects  £ot  their  ad- 
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miration  than  example.  However^  there  are  no  ideas 
strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  imaginations,  than  those 
which  are  raised  ^om  reflections  upon  the  exits  of 
great  and  excellent  men.  Innocent  men  who  have 
suflfered  as  criminals^  though  they  were  benefiurtois 
to  human  society,  seem  to  be  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction  among  the  vastly  greater  number  of  hu- 
man race,  the  dead.  When  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
brought  Socrates  to  his  execution,  how  great  and 
wonderful  is  it  to  behold  him,  unsupported  by  any 
thing  but  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  and 
conjectures  of  hereafter,  receive  the  poison  with  an 
air  of  mirth  and  good-humour,  and,  as  if  going  on 
an  agreeable  journey,  bespeak  some  deity  to  make  it 
fortunate ! 

When  Phocion's  good  actions  had  met  with  the 
like  reward  from  his  country,  and  he  was  led  to 
death  with  many  others  of  his  friends,  they  bewail- 
ing their  fate,  he  walking  composedly  towards  the 
place  of  execution,  how  gracefully  does  he  support 
Lis  illustrious  character  to  the  very  last  instant !  One 
of  the  rabble  spitting  at  him  as  he  passed,  vnth  his 
usual  authority  ne  called  to  know  if  no  one  was  ready 
to  teach  this  fellow  how  to  behave  himself.  When 
a  poor-spirited  creature  that  died  at  the  same  time 
for  his  crimes,  bemoaned  himself  unmanfully,  he 
rebuked  him  with  this  question,  '  Is  it  no  consoktioD 
to  such  a  man  as  thou  art  to  die  with  Phocion?'  At 
the  instant  when  he  was  to  die,  they  asked  what  com- 
mands he  had  for  his  son  :  he  answered,  '  To  forget 
this  injury  of  the  Athenians.'  Niocles,  his  friend, 
under  the  same  sentence,  desired  he  might  drink  the 
potion  before  him :  Phocion  said,  '  Because  he  never 
had  denied  him  any  thing,  he  would  not  even  this, 
the  most  difficult  request  he  had  ever  made.' 

These  instances  were  very  noble  and  great ;  and 
th^  reflections  of  those  sublime  spirits  had  made  death 
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to  them  what  it  is  really  intended  to  be  by  the  Author 
of  nature^  a  relief  from  a  various  being,  ever  subject 
to  sorrows  and  difficulties. 

£paminondas>  the  Theban  general^  having  received 
in  fight  a  mortal  stab  with  a  sword>  which  was  left 
in  his  body^  lay  in  that  posture  till  he  had  intelli- 
gence that  his  troops  had  obtained  the  victory^  and 
then  permitted  it  to  be  drawn  out,  at  which  instant 
he  expressed  himself  in  this  manner :  '  This  is  not 
the  end  of  my  life,  my  fellow-soldiers ;  it  is  now 
your  Epaminondas  is  bom,  who  dies  in  so  much 
l^ry/ 

It  were  an  endless  labour  to  collect  the  accounts, 
with  which  all  ages  have  filled  the  world,  of  noble 
and  heroic  minds  that  have  resigned  this  being  as  if 
the  termination  of  life  were  but  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence of  it. 

This  common-place  way  of  thinking  I  fell  into 
Arom  an  awkward  endeavour  to  throw  off  a  real  and 
fresh,  affliction,  by  turning  over  books  in  a  melan- 
choly mood ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  griefs  which 
touch  the  heart,  by  applying  remedies  which  only 
entertain  the  imagination.  As  therefore  this  paper 
is  to  consist  of  any  thing  which  concerns  human  bfe, 
I  cannot  help  letting  the  present  subject  regard  what 
has  been  the  last  object  of  my  eyes,  though  an  enter- 
tainment of  sorrow. 

I  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  "with  a  de- 
sigif  to  rally  him  upon  a  story  I  had  heard  of  his 
intending  to  steal  a  marriage  without  the  privity  of 
OS  his  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance.  I  came 
into  his  apartment  with  that  intimacy  which  I  have 
done  for  very  many  years,  and  walked  directly  into 
his  bed-chamber,  where  I  found  my  friend  in  the 
agonies  of  death. — ^What  could  I  do  ?  The  innocent 
mirth  in  my  thoughts  struck  upon  me  like  the  most 
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flagitious  wickedness :  I  in  vain<»lled  upon  bim ;  he 
was  senseless,  and  too  far  spent  to  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  my  sorrow,  or  any  pain  in  himself' 
Give  me  leave  then  to  transcribe  my  soliloquy,  as  I 
stood  by  his  mother,  dumb  with  the  weight  of  grief 
for  a  son  who  was  her  honour  and  her  comfort,  and 
never  till  that  hour  since  his  birth  had  been  an  oc- 
casion of  a  moment's  sorrow  to  her. 

'  How  surprising  is  this  change  !  From  the  pos* 
session  of  vigorous  life  and  strength,  to  be  reduced 
in  a  few  hours  to  this  fatal  extremity !  Those  lips, 
which  look  so  pale  and  lived,  within  these  few  days 
gave  delight  to  all  who  heard  their  utterance :  it  was 
the  business,  the  purpose  of  his  being,  next  to  obey- 
ing Him  to  whom  he  is  gone,  to  please  and  instru^ 
and  that  for  no  other  end  but  to  please  and  instruct 
Kindness  was  the  motive  of  his  actions;  and,  with  all 
the  capacity  requisite  for  making  a  figure  in  a  con- 
tentious world,  moderation,  good-nature,  affabilitv^ 
temperance,  and  chastity,  were  the  arts  of  his  excel- 
lent life. — There  as  he  lies  in  helpless  agony,  no  wise 
man  who  knew  him  so  well  as  I,  but  would  resign  all 
the  world  can  bestow  to  be  so  near  the  end  of  such 
a  life.  Why  does  my  heart  so  little  obey  my  reason 
as  to  lament  thee,  thou  excellent  man  ? — Heaven  re- 
ceive him  or  restore  him ! — Thy  beloved  mother,  thy 
obliged  friends,  thy  helpless  servants,  stand  around 
thee  without  distinction.  How  much  wouldst  thou, 
hadst  thou  thy  senses,  say  to  each  of  us  ! 

'  But  now  that  good  heart  bursts,  and  he  is  at  rest. 
— With  that  breath  expired  a  soul  who  never  indulged 
a  passion  unfit  for  the  place  he  is  gone  to.  WTiere  are 
now  thy  plans  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  honour  ?  Of 
what  use  the  volumes  thou  hast  collated,  the  argu- 
ments thou  hast  invented,  the  examples  thou  hast 
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followed  ?  Poor  were  the  expectations  of  the  stu- 
dious^ the  modesty  and  the  good^  if  the  reward  of 
their  labours  were  only  to  be  expected  from  man. 
No^  my  friend^  thy  intended  pleadings^  thy  intended 
good  offices  to  thy  friends,  thy  intended  services  to 
thy  coimtry,  are  already  performed,  as  to  thy  concern 
in  them,  in  His  sight,  iJemre  whom  the  past,  present, 
and  friture  appear  at  one  view.  While  others  with 
thy  talents  were  tormented  with  ambition,  with  vain« 
glory,  with  envy,  with  emulation,  how  well  didst 
thou  turn  thy  mind  to  its  own  improvement  in  things 
out  of  the  power  of  fortune ;  in  probity,  in  integrity, 
in  the  practice  and  study  of  justice  !  How  silent  thy 
passage,  how  private  thy  journey,  how  glorious  thy 
end !  '  Many  have  I  known  more  famous,  some  more 
knowing,  not  one  so  innocent.' 

R 
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^  Op^erqtie  per  orbem 
Dkor.-^ 

OVID.  MKT.  L  521. 

And  am  the  great  physician  call*d  below. 

DKTDXir. 

DuRiNo  my  absence  in  the  country,  several  packets 
have  been  left  for  me  which  were  not  forwarded 
to  me  because  I  was  expected  every  day  in  town. 
The  author  of  the  following  letter  dated  from  Tower- 
hill,  having  sometimes  been  entertained  with  some 
learned  gentlemen  in  plush  doublets*,  who  have 
vended  their  wares  from  a  stage  in  that  place,  has 
pleasantly  enough  addressed  to  me,  as  no  less  a  sage 
in  morality  than  those  are  in  physic.  To  comply 
with  his  kind  inclination  to  make  my  cures  famous, 
I  shaU  give  you  his  testimonial  of  my  great  abilities 
at  large  in  his  own  words. 

"  SIR, 

.  "  Your  saying  t'other  day  there  is  something 
wonderful  in  the  narrowness  of  those  minds  which 
can  be  pleased,  and  be  barren  of  bounty  to  those 
who  please  them,  makes  me  in  pain  that  I  am  not 
a  man  of  power.  If  I  were,  you  should  soon  see 
how  much  I  approve  your  speculations.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  beg  leave  to  supply  that  inability  with 
the  empty  tribute  of  an  honest  mind,  by  telling  you 

*  Vix]  Quack-doctors. 
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plainly  I  love  and  thank  you  for  your  daily  refresh* 
ments.  I  constantly  peruse  your  paper  as  I  smoke  my 
morning's  pipe,  though  I  can't  forbear  reading  the 
motto  before  I  fill  and  light,  and  really  it  gives 
a  grateful  relish  to  every  whifF;  each  paragraph  is 
fraught  either  with  usefm  or  delightftd  notions,  and 
I  never  fail  of  being  highly  diverted  or  improved. 
The  variety  of  your  subjects  surprises  me  as  much 
as  a  box  of  pictures  did  formerly,  m  which  there  was 
only  one  face,  that  by  pulling  some  pieces  of  isin- 
glass over  it,  was  changed  into  a  grave  senator  or  a 
merry-andrew,  a  patched  lady  or  a  nun,  a  beau  or 
a  black-a-moor,  a  prude  or  a  coquette^  a  country 
squire  or  a  conjurer,  with  many  other  different  re- 
presentations very  entertaining,  as  you  are,  though 
still  the  same  at  the  bottom.  This  was  a  childish 
amusement,  when  I  was  carried  away  with  outward 
appearance:  but  you  make  a  deeper  impression,  and 
affect  the  secret  springs  of  the  mind ;  you  charm  the 
frincy,  sooth  the  passions,  and  insensibly  lead  the 
reader  to  that  sweetness  of  temper  that  you  so  well 
describe ;  you  rouse  generosity  with  that  spirit,  and 
inculcate  humanity  with  that  ease,  that  he  must  be 
miserably  stupid  tnat  is  not  affected  by  you.  I  can't 
say,  indeed,  that  you  have  put  impertinence  to 
silence,  ot  vanity  out  of  countenance;  Imt,  methinks, 
you  have  bid  as  fair  for  it  as  any  man  that  ever  ap- 
peared upon  a  public  stage ;  and  offer  an  infallible 
cure  of  vice  and  folly  for  the  price  of  one  penny. 
And  since  it  is  usual  for  those  who  receive  benefit  by 
such  &mous  operators,  to  publish  an  advertisement, 
that  others  may  reap  the  same  advantage,  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  hav- 
ing for  a  long  time  been  splenetic,  ill-natured,  fro- 
ward,  suspicious,  and  unsociable,  by  the  application  of 
your  medicines,  taken  only  with  half  an  ounce  of  right 
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Virginia  tobacco  for  six  successive  mornings^  I  am 
become  open^  obliging,  officious^  frank^  and  hospitaUe. 

"lam, 
*'  Your  humble  servant 

"  and  great  admirer. 


GEORGE  TRUSTT. 


"  Tower-hill,  July  6, 1711." 


The  careful  father  and  humble  petiticMier  here- 
after mentioned,  who  are  under  difficulties  about 
the  just  management  of  fans,  will  soon  receive  proper 
advertisements  relating  to  the  professors  in  that 
behalf,  with  their  places  of  abode  and  methods  of 
teaching. 


'^  8IB, 


In  your  Spectator  of  June  the  27th,  you  tran- 
scribe a  letter  sent  to  you  from  a  new  sort  of  muster- 
master,   who  teaches  ladies  the  whole  exercise  of 
the  fan;    I  have  a  daughter  just  come  to  town, 
who  though  she  has  always  held  a  fan  in  her  hand  at 
proper  times,  yet  she  knows  no  more  how  to  use 
it  according  to  true  discipline,  than  an  awkward 
school-boy  does  to  make  use  of  his  new  sword.    I 
have  sent  for  her  on  purpose  to  learn  the  exercise, 
she  being  already  very  well  accomplished  in  all  other 
arts  which  are  necessary  for  a  young  lady  to  under- 
stand ;  my  request  is,  that  you  wm  speak  to  your 
correspondent  on  my  behalf,  and  in  your  next  paper 
let  me  know  what  he  expects,  either  by  the  month 
or  the  quarter,  for  teaching ;  and  where  he  keeps  his 
place  of  rendezvous.     I  have  a  son  too,  whom  I 
would  fain  have  taught  to  gallant  fans ;  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  the  gentleman  will  have  for  teach- 
ing them  both,  I  finding  fans  for  practice  at  my  owb 
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expense.    This  information  will  in  the  highest  man- 
ner oblige, 

"  SIR, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^'  WILLIAM  WISEACRE. 
*«  Julys,  1711. 

'^  As  soon  as  my  son  is  perfect  in  this  art,  which  I 
hope  will  be  in  a  year's  time,  for  the  boy  is  pretty 
apt,  I  design  he  shall  learn  to  ride  the  great  horse, 
although  he  is  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old,  if  his 
mother,  whose  darling  he  is,  will  venture  him." 

"  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

"  THE    HUMBLE    PETITION    OP    BENJAMIN    EASY, 

GENT. 

"  8H0WETH, 

'^  That  it  was  your  petitioner's  misfortune  to 
walk  to  Hackney  chiirch  last  Sunday,  where  to  his 
great  amazement  he  met  with  a  soldier  of  your  own 
training;  she  furls  a  fan,  recovers  a  fan,  and  goes 
through  the  whole  exercise  of  it,  to  admiration. 
Tliis  well-managed  officer  of  yours  has,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  the  ruin  of  above  fiYe  young  gentlemen 
besides  myself,  and  still  goes  on  laying  waste  where- 
soever she  comes,  whereby  the  whole  village  is  in 
great  danger.  Our  humble  request  is,'therefore,  that 
this  bold  Amazon  be  ordered  immediately  to  lay  down 
her  arms,  or  that  you  would  issue  forth  an  order,  that 
we  who  have  been  thus  injured  may  meet  at  the  place 
of  general  rendezvous,  and  there  be  taught  to  manage 
our  snuff-boxes  in  such  manner  as  we  may  be  an 
equal  match  for  her; 

*^  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  &c. 
R 
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No.  135.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1711. 


JEsi  brevHate  cptiSf  ut  currai  tenientia^  ■■ 

HOB.  8AT«  1 10. 9r 

Let  brtvity  despatch  th«  xBpid  thought. 

I  HAVE  Bomewhere  read  of  an  eminent  pencm^  who 
used  in  his  private  offices  of  devotion  to  give  thanks 
to  Heaven  that  he  was  born  a  Frenchman :  frar  my 
own  part  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  blessing  that 
I  was  bom  an  Englishman.  Among  many  other 
reasons^  I  think  myself  very  happy  in  my  country^  as 
the  language  of  it  is  wonderfiuiy  adapted  to  a  man 
who  is  sparing  of  his  words^  and  an  enemy  to  loqua- 
city. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my  good  fortune 
in  this  particular^  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public 
my  speculations  upon  the  English  tongue^  not  ooubt- 
ing  but  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my  curious 
readers. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than  any  other 
European  nation^  if  the  remarks  which  are  made  on 
us  by  foreigners  are  true.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept 
.up  in  conversation^  but  £alls  into  more  pauses  and 
intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring  countries ;  as  it  is 
observed^  that  the  matter  of  our  writings  is  thrown 
much  closer  together^  and  b'es  in  a  narrower  compass 
than  is  usual  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors ;  for^  to 
favour  our  natural  taciturnity^  when  we  are  obliged 
to  utter  our  thoughts  we  do  it  in  the  shortest  way 
we  are  able,  and  give  as  quick  a  birth  to  our  concep- 
tions as  possible. 
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This  humoor  shows  itself  in  several  remarks  that 
we  may  make  upon  the  English  language.  As^  first 
of  all^  by  its  abounding  in  monosyllables^  which  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  delivering  our  thoughts  in  few 
sounds.  This  indeed  takes  off  from  the  el^ance  of 
our  tongue^  but  at  the  same  time  expresses  our  ideas 
in  the  readiest  manner^  and  consequently  answers  the 
first  design  of  speech  better  than  the  multitude  of 
syllables^  which  make  the  words  of  other  languages 
more  tuneable  and  sonorous.  The  sounds  of  our 
English  words  are  commonly  like  those  of  string 
mnsic^  short  and  transient,  which  rise  and  perish  upon 
a  single  touch ;  those  of  other  languages  are  like  the 
notes  of  wind  instruments,  sweet  and  swelling,  and 
lei^thened  out  into  variety  of  modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that,  where  the 
words  are  not  monosyllables,  we  often  make  them  so, 
as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  by  our  rapidity  of 
pronunciation ;  as  it  generally  happens  in  most  of  our 
long  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  where 
we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllables,  that  gives 
them  a  grave  and  solemn  air  in  their  own  language, 
to  make  them  more  proper  for  despatch,  and  more 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  This  we 
may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as  '  liberty,  con- 
spiracy, theatre,  orator,'  &c. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of  late 
years  made  a  very  considerable  alteration  in  our  lan- 
guage, by  closing  in  one  syllable  the  termination  of 
our  praeterperfect  tense,  as  in  the  words  '  drown'd^ 
walk'd,  arriv*d,'  for  '  drowned,  walked,  arrived,' 
which  has  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and  turn- 
ed a  tenth  part  of  our  smoothest  words  into  so  many 
clusters  of  consonants.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been 
the  general  omnplaint  of  our  politest  authors,  who 
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nevertheless  are  the  men  that  have  made  these  re- 
trenchments, and  consequently  very  much  increased 
our  former  scarcity. 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  in  ed,  I  have 

heard  in  conversation  from  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 

this  age  has  produced*.     I  think  we  way  add  to  the 

foregoing  observation,  the  change  which  has  happened 

in  our  language,  by  the  abbreviation  of  several  words 

that  are  terminated  in  ^  eth,'  by  substituting  an  s  in 

the  room  of  the  last  syllable,  as  in  '  drowns,  walks, 

arrives,'  and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the 

pronunciation  of  our  fbrefethers  were    '  drowneth, 

walketh,  arriveth.'  This  has  wonderfully  multipb'ed  a 

letter  which  was  before  too  frequent  in  the  English 

tongue,  and  added  to  that  hissing  in  our  language 

which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of  by  foreigners,  but 

at  the  same  time  humours  our  taciturnity,  and  eases 

us  of  many  superfluous  syllables. 

I  might  here  observe,  that  the  same  single  letter 
on  many  occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  word, 
and  represents  the  '  his'  and  '  her'  of  our  forefathers. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  which 
is  the  best  judge  in  this  case,  would  very  much  dis- 
approve of  such  innovations,  which  indeed  we  do 
ourselves  in  some  measure,  by  retaining  the  old  ter- 
minaticm  in  writing,  and  in  all  the  solemn  offices  of 
our  religion. 

As,  in  the  instances  I  have  given,  we  have  epi- 
tomised many  of  our  particular  words  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  tongue,  so,  on  other  occasions,  we  have 
drawn  two  words  into  one,  which  has  likewise  very 
much  untuned  our  language,  and  clogged  it  with 

*  This  was  probably  Dean  Swift,  who  has  made  the  same  ob- 
fnr?K°"n!"  *;is  proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and  aMXTtain- 
>ng,  the  Enghsh  tongue,  &c.     See  Swill's  Works! 
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consonants^  as  '  mayn%  can%  shan't^  won%  and  the 
like,  for  '  may  not^  can  not^  shall  not^  will  not^'  &c. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  speaking  no  inore 
than  we  needs  must^  which  has  so  miserably  cur- 
tailed some  of  our  words,  that  in  ^miliar  writings 
and  conversations  they  often  lose  all  but  their  first 
syllables^  as  in  ^mob.  rep.  pos.  incog.'  and  the  like; 
and  as  all  ridiculous  words  make  their  first  entry 
into  a  language  by  familiar  phrases,  I  dare  not  an- 
swer for  these  that  they  will  not  in  time  be  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  our  tongue.  We  see  some  of  our 
poets  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  imitate  Hudi- 
bras's  doggrel  expressions  in  their  serious  composi- 
tions^ by  throwing  out  the  signs  of  our  substantives 
which  are  essential  to  the  English  language.  Nay, 
this  humour  of  shortening  our  language  had  once 
run  so  far,  that  some  of  our  celebrated  authors^ 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange 
in  particular,  began  to  prune  their  words  of  all  su- 
perfluous letters,  as  they  termed  them^  in  order  to 
adjust  the  spelling  to  the  pronunciation;  which 
would  have  confounded  all  our  etymologies^  and  have 
quite  destroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe,  that  our  proper 
names,  wnen  familiarised  in  English,  generally 
dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas  in  other  modem 
languages  they  receive  a  softer  turn  on  this  occasion, 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  syllable. — ^Nick,  in  Italian, 
is  Nicolini ;  Jack,  in  French,  Janot ;  and  so  of  the 
rest. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which 
is  a  great  instance  of  our  frugality  in  words,  and 
that  IS,  the  suppressing  of  several  particles  which 
must  be  produced  in  other  tongues  to  make  a  sen- 
tence intelligible.  This  often  perplexes  the  best 
writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives  '  whom,  which, 
or  they,'  at  their  mercy,  whether  they  may  have 
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admission  or  not ;  and  will  never  be  decided  till  we 
have  something  like  an  academy^  that  by  the  best 
authorities  and  rules  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  lan- 
gu£^es  shall  settle  all  controversies  between  gram- 
mar and  idiom. 

I  have  only  considered  our  language  as  it  shows 
the  genius  and  natural  temper  of  the  English,  which 
is  modest>  thoughtful^  and  sincere,  and  which,  per- 
haps, may  recommend  the  people,  though  it  has 
spoiled  the  tongue.  We  might,  perhaps,  carry  the 
same  thought  into  other  languages,  and  deduce  a 
great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to  them  from  the  ge- 
nius cf  the  people  who  speak  them.  It  is  certain, 
the  light  taUcative  humour  of  the  French  has  not  a 
little  infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be  shown 
by  many  instances ;  as  the  genius  of  the  Italians, 
which  is  so  much  addicted  to  music  and  ceremony, 
has  moulded  all  their  words  and  phrases  to  those  par- 
ticular uses.  The  stateliness  and  gravity  of  the  Spa- 
niards shows  itself  to  perfection  in  the  solemnity  of 
their  language ;  and  the  blunt  honest  humour  of  the 
Germans  sounds  better  in  the  roughness  of  the  High- 
Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a  politer  tongue. 
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.—  Parifds  mendacior,-— 

Hoa.  xpisT.  ii.  i.  ]  12. 

A  greater  liar  Parthia  never  bred. 

According  to  the  request  of  this  strange  fellow,  I 
shall  print  the  following  Letter. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  SHALL  Avithout  any  manner  of  preface  or  apo- 
logy acquaint  you,  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  from 
my  youth  upward,  one  of  the  greatest  liars  this  island 
has  produced.  I  have  read  all  the  moralists  upon 
the  subject,  but  could  never  find  any  effect  their  dis- 
courses had  upon  me,  but  to  add  to  my  misfortune 
by  new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  making  me  more 
ready  in  my  language,  and  capable  of  sometimes  mix- 
ing seeming  truths  with  my  improbabilities.  With 
this  strong  passion  towards  falsehood  in  this  kind, 
there  does  not  live  an  honester  man  or  a  sincerer 
friend  ;  but  my  imagination  runs  away  with  me,  and 
whatever  is  started,  I  have  such  a  scene  of  adventures 
appears  in  an  instant  before  me,  that  I  cannot  help 
uttering  them,  though,  to  my  immediate  confusion,  I 
cannot  but  know  I  am  liable  to  be  detected  by  the 
first  man  I  meet. 

"  Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the  battle  of 
Pultowa*,  I  could  not  forbear  giving  an  account 
of  a  kinsman  of  mine,  a  young  merchant  who  was 

♦  Fought  July  8,  1709,  between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and- 
Feter  I.  Emperor  of  Russia :  wherein  Charles  ¥ras  entirely  de- 
feated. 
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bred  at  Moscow^  that  had  too  much  mettle  to  attend 
books  of  entries  and  accounts^  when  there  was  so 
active  a  scene  in  the  country  where  he  resided^  and 
followed  the  Czar  as  a  volunteer.  This  warm  youths 
bom  at  the  instant  the  thing  was  spoke  o£,  was  the 
man  who  unhorsed  the  Swedish  general ;  he  was  the 
occasion  that  the  Muscovites  kept  their  fire  in  so 
soldier-like  a  manner^  and  brou^t  up  those  troops 
which  were  covered  fix)m  the  enemy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day ;  besides  this^  he  had  at  last  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  man  who  took  Count  Piper*. 
With  all  this  fire^  I  knew  my  cousin  to  be  the  dvilest 
creature  in  the  world.  He  never  made  any  imper- 
tinent show  of  his  valour>  and  then  he  had  an  excel- 
lent genius  for  the  world  in  every  other  kind.  I 
had  letters  from  him^  here  I  felt  in  my  pockets^ 
that  exactly  spoke  the  Czar's  character^  whidi  I 
knew  perfectly  well :  and  I  could  not  forbear  con- 
cluding, that  I  lay  with  his  imperial  majesty  twice 
or  thrice  a-week  all  the  while  ne  lodged  at  Dept- 
ford  t.  What  is  worse  than  all  this^  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  to  me^  but  you  give  me  some  occasion  of 
coming  out  with  one  lie  or  other>  that  has  neither 
wit,  humour^  prospect  of  interest,  or  any  other  mo- 
tive that  I  can  think  of  in  nature.  The  other  day, 
when  one  was  commending  an  eminent  and  learned 
divine,  what  occasion  in  the  world  had  I  to  say, 
'  Methinks  he  would  look  more  venerable  if  he  were 
not  so  fair  a  man?'  I  remember  the  company  smiled. 
I  have  seen  the  gentleman  since,  and  he  is  coal- 
black.  I  have  intimations  every  day  in  my  life  that 
nobody  believes  me,  yet  I  am  never  the  better.  I 
was  saying  something  the  other  day  to  an  old  friend 
at  Will's  coffee-house,  and  he  made  me  no  manner 

•  Prime  Minister  of  Charles  XII. 
\  \tv  \jDitS^iwv^Qf  the  year  1698. 
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of  answer^  but  told  me  that  an  acquaintance  of  Tully 
the  orator  having  two  or  three  times  together  said 
to  him,  without  receiving  any  answer,  *  That  upon 
his  honour  he  was  but  that  very  month  forty  years 
of  age,'  Tully  answered,  *  Surely  you  think  me 
the  most  incredulous  man  in  the  world,  if  I  don't 
believe  what  you  have  told  me  every  day  these  ten 
years.'  The  mischief  of  it  is,  I  find  myself  won- 
derfully inclined  to  have  been  present  at  every  oc- 
currence that  is  spoken  of  before  me ;  this  has  led 
me  into  many  inconveniences,  but  indeed  they  have 
been  the  fewer,  because  I  am  no  ill-natured  man, 
And  never  speak  things  to  any  man's  disadvantage. 
I  never  directly  defame,  but  I  do  what  is  as  bad  in 
the  consequence,  for  I  have  often  made  a  man  say 
such  and  such  a  lively  expression,  who  was  born  a 
mere  elder  brother.  When  one  has  said  in  my 
hearing,  'Such  a  one  is  no  wiser  than  he  should 
be ;'  I  immediately  have  replied,  '  Now  'faith,  I 
can't  see  that,  he  said  a  very  good  thing  to  my 
lord  such-a-one,  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  the 
like.'  Such  an  honest  dolt  as  this  has  been  watched 
in  every  expression  he  uttered,  upon  my  recommenda- 
tion 01  him,  and  consequently  been  subject  to  the 
more  ridicule.  I  once  endeavoured  to  cure  myself 
of  this  impertinent  quality,  and  resolved  to  hold  my 
tongue  for  seven  days  t(^ether ;  I  did  so,  but  then 
I  had  so  many  winks  and  unnecessary  distortions  of 
my  fsice  upon  what  any  body  else  said,  that  I  found 
I  only  forbore  the  expression,  and  that  I  still  lied 
in  my  heart  to  every  man  I  met  with.  You  are  to 
know  one  thing,  which  I  believe  you  will  say  is  a 
pity,  considering  the  use  I  should  have  made  of  it, 
1  never  travelled  in  my  life ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  have  spoken  of  any  foreign  country 
with  more  familiarity  than  I  do  at  present,  in  com- 
pany who  are  strangers  to  me.     1  nave  cursed  the 

VOL.  VI.  G  G 
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inns  in  Germany ;  commended  the  brothels  at  Ve- 
nice ;  the  fireedom  of  conversation  in  France ;  and, 
though  I  never  was  out  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty- 
miles  about  it,  have  been  three  nights  together  dog- 
ged by  bravoes,  for  an  intrigue  with  a  cardinal's 
mistress  at  Rome. 

'^  It  were  endless  to  give  you  particulars  of  this 
kind;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  there 
are  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  in  this  town ;  I 
mean  by  this  to^vn,  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster ;  I  say  there  are  in  town  a  sufficient  number 
of  us  to  make  a  society  among  ourselves ;  and,  since 
we  cannot  be  believed  any  longer,  I  beg  of  you  to 
print  this  my  letter,  that  we  may  meet  together,  and 
be  under  such  regulation  as  there  may  be  no  occa- 
sion for  belief  or  confidence  among  us.  If  you  think 
fit,  we  might  be  called  '  the  Historians,'  for  liar  is 
become  a  very  harsh  word.  And  that  a  member  of 
the  society  may  not  hereafter  be  ill  received  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  desire  you  would  explain  a  little 
this  sort  of  men,  and  not  let  us  historians  be  ranked, 
as  we  are  in  the  imaginations  of  ordinary  people, 
among  common  liars,  make-bates,  impostors,  and 
incendiaries.  For  your  instruction  herein,  you  are 
to  know,  that  an  historian  in  conversation  is  only  a 
person  of  so  pregnant  a  fancy  that  he  cannot  be 
contented  with  ordinary  occurrences.  I  know  a 
man  of  quality  of  our  order,  who  is  of  the  \*Tong 
side  of  forty-three,  and  has  been  of  that  age,  accord- 
ing to  Tully's  jest,  for  some  years  since,  whose  vein 
is  upon  the  romantic.  Give  him  the  least  occasion, 
and  he  will  tell  you  something  so  very  particular 
that  happened  in  such  a  year,  and  in  such  company, 
whfere  by  the  by  was  present  such  a  one,  who  waa 
afterwards  made  such  a  thing — Out  of  all  those 
circunistances,  in  the  best  language  in  the  world, 
he  will  join  together,  with  su<£  probable  incidents, 
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an  account  that  shows  a  person  of  the  deepest  pene- 
tration^ the  honestest  mmd,  and  withal  something 
so  humble  when  he  speaks  of  himself,  that  you 
would  admire.  Dear  Sir,  why  should  this  be  lying! 
there  is  nothing  so  instructive.  He  has  withal  the 
gravest  aspect;  something  so  very  venerable  and 
great !  Another  of  these  historians  is  a  young  man 
whom  we  would  take  in,  though  he  extremely  wants 
parts;  as  people  send  children,  before  they  can  learn 
any  thing,  to  school,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way.— — He  tells  things  which  have  nothing  at  all  in 
them,  and  can  neither  please  nor  displease,  but  merely 
take  up  your  time  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  no  man- 
ner of  delight ;  but  he  is  good-natured^  and  does  it 
because  he  loves  to  be  saying  something  to  you,  and 
entertain  you. 

**  I  could  name  you  a  soldier  that  has  done  very 
^eat  things  without  slaughter;  he  is  prodigiously 
dull  and  slow  of  head,  but  what  he  can  say  is  for 
ever  hlse,  so  that  we  must  have  him. 

'^  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more,  who  is 
a  lover ;  he  is  the  most  afflicted  creature  in  the  world, 
lest  what  happened  between  him  and  a  great  beauty 
should  ever  be  known.  Yet  again  he  comforts  him- 
self, '  Hang  the  jade  her  woman.  If  money  can  keep 
the  slut  trusty,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  mortgage  every 
acre ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra  for  that ;  aU  for  love 
and  the  world  well  lost.' 

**  Then,  Sir,  there  is  my  little  merchant,  honest  In- 
digo of  the  'Change ;  there  is  my  man  for  loss  and 
gain ;  there  is  tare  and  tret ;  there  is  lying  all  round 
the  globe ;  he  has  such  a  prodigious  intelligence,  he 
.knows  all  the  French  are  doing,  or  what  we  intend 
or  ought  to  intend,  and  has  it  from  such  hands. — 
But,  alas  !  whither  am  I  running !  while  I  complain, 
while  I  remonstrate  to  you,  even  all  this  is  a  lie ; 
and  there  is  not  one  such  person  of  quality,  lover, 
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soldier^  er  merchant^  as  I  have  now  described^  in  the 
whole  world  that  I  know  of.  But  I  will  catch  mys^ 
once  in  my  life^  and  in  spite  of  nature  speak  one  truthy 
to  wit^  that  I  am, 

**  Your  humble  servant,"  &c. 
T 
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At  hoc  etiam  terns  semper  UberafiBertcntt  Hmerent,  gauderenir 
dolereni,  suo  poliils  qudm  alterius  arbUruK 

TUU^ZriCT. 

Even  slaves  were  always  at  liberty  to  fear,  rgoiee^  and  griefc^ 
at  their  own  rather  than  another's  pleasure* 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  me,,  that  I  find  so  maay 
complaints  from  that  part  of  mankind  whose  portion 
it  is  to  live  in  servitude,  that  those  whom  they  de- 
pend up<m  will  not  allow  them  to  be  even  as  happy 
as  their  condition  will  admit  of.  There  are,  as  these 
unhappy  correspondents  inform  me,  masters  who 
are  oifended  at  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  think 
a  servant  is  broke  loose  from  them,  if  he  does  not 
preserve  the  utmost  awe  in  their  presence.  There 
is  one  who  says,  if  he  looks  satisfied,  his  master  asks 
him,  '  what  makes  him  so  pert  this  morning ;'  if  a 
little  sour,  ^  Hark  ye,  sirrah,  are  not  you  paid  your 
wages  ?*  The  poor  creatures  live  in  the  most  ex- 
treme misery  together ;  the  master  knows  not  how 
to  preserve  respect,  nor  the  servant  how  to  give  it. 
It  seems  this  person  is  of  so  sullen  a  nature,  that  he 
knows  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  midst  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune,  and  secretly  frets  to  see  any  appear- 
ance of  cont.eii\.\iiQivethat  lives  upon  the  hundredth 
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part  of  his  income^  who  is  unhappy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole.  Uneasy  persons^  who  cannot 
possess  their  own  minds^  vent  their  spleen  upon  all 
who  depend  upon  them ;  which,  I  think,  is  expressed 
in  a  lively  manner  in  the  following  letters : 

^'  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  read  your  Spectator  of  the  third  of  the 
last  month,  and  wish  I  had  the  happiness  of  being 
preferred  to  serve  so  good  a  master  as  Sir  Roger. 
The  character  of  my  master  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  good  and  gentle  knight's.  All  his  directions 
are  given,  and  his  mind  revealed,  by  way  of  contra- 
ries ;  as  when  any  thing  is  to  be  remembered,  with 
a  peculiar  cast  of  face  he  cries,  '  Be  sure  to  forget 
now.'  If  I  am.  to  make  haste  back,  '  Do  not  come 
these  two  hours ;  be  sure  to  call  by  the  way  upon 
some  of  your  companions.'  Then  another  excellent 
Mray  of  nis  is,  if  he  sets  me  any  thing  to  do,  which 
he  knows  must  necessarily  take  up  half  a  day,  he 
calls  ten  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  know  whe- 
ther I  have  done  yet.  This  is  his  manner;  and 
the  same  perverseness  runs  through  all  his  actions, 
according  as  the  circumstances  vary.  Besides  all 
this,  he  is  so  suspicious,  that  he  submits  himself  to 
the  drudgery  of  a  spy.  He  is  as  unhappy  himself  as 
he  makes  his  servants:  he  is  constantly  watching  us, 
and  we  differ  no  more  in  pleasure  and  liberty  than 
as  a  gaoler  and  a  prisoner.  He  lays  traps  for  faults, 
and  no  sooner  makes  a  discovery,  but  fails  into  such 
language,  as  I  am  more  ashamed  of  for  coming  from 
him,  than  for  being  directed  to  me.  This,  Sir,  is 
a  short  sketch  of  a  master  I  have  served  upwards  of 
nine  years ;  and  though  I  have  never  wronged  him, 
I  confess  my  despair  of  pleasing  him  has  very  much 
abated  my  endeavour  to  do  it.  If  you  will  give  m© 
leave  to  steal  a  sentence  out  of  my  master's  Claren- 
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don,  I  shall  tell  you  my  case  in  a  word^  'being  used 
worse  tlian  I  deserved^  I  cared  less  to  deserve  well 
than  I  had  done.' 

'^  I  am,  SIB, 

'*  Your  humble  servant, 

"  August  2,  1711."  ^<  RALPH  VALBT." 

^'  DEAR  HR.  SPECTERiy 

^'  I  AM  the  next  thing  to  a  lady's  woman,  and  am 
under  both  my  lady  and  her  woman.  I  am  so  used 
by  them  both,  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
them  in  the  Specter.  My  lady  herself  is  of  no  mind 
in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  her  woman  is  of 
twenty  minds  in  a  moment.  My  lady  is  one  that 
never  knows  what  to  do  with  herself;  she  pulls  on 
and  puts  off  every  thin^  she  wears  twenty  times, 
before  she  resolves  upon  it  for  that  day.  I  stand  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  reach  thii^  to  her  wo- 
man. When  my  lady  asks  for  a  thing,  I  hear,  and 
have  half  brought  it,  when  the  woman  meets  me  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  receive  it,  and  at  that  in- 
stant she  says,  '  No,  she  will  not  have  it.'  Then 
I  go  back,  and  her  woman  comes  up  to  her^  and  by 
this  time  she  will  have  that,  and  two  or  three  things 
more  in  an  instant.  The  woman  and  I  run  to  eadi 
other ;  I  am  loaded  and  delivering  the  things  to  her, 
when  my  lady  says  she  wants  none  of  all  these 
things,  and  we  are  the  dullest  creatures  in  the  world, 
and  she  the  unhappiest  woman  living,  for  she  shan't 
be  drest  in  any  tmie.  Thus  we  stand  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  when  our  good  lady,  with  all  the  patience 
in  the  world,  tells  us,  as  plain  as  she  can  speak, 
that  she  will  have  temper  because  we  have  no  man- 
ner of  understanding ;  and  begins  again  to  dress, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  out  of  ourselves  what  we  are 
to  do.  When  she  is  dressed,  she  goes  to  dinner,  and, 
after  she  has  disliked  every  thing  there,  she  calls 
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for  the  coach^  then  commands  it  in  again^  and  then 
she  will  not  go  out  at  all^  and  then  will  go  too^  and 
orders  the  chariot.  Now,  good  Mr.  Specter,  I  desire 
you  would,  in  the  behalf  of  all  who  serve  froward 
ladies,  give  out  in  your  paper,  that  nothing  can  be 
done  without  allowing  time  for  it,  and  that  one  can- 
not be  back  again  with  what  one  was  sent  for,  if 
one  is  called  back  bef(H*e  one  can  go  a  step  for  that 
they  want.  And  if  you  please,  let  them  know  that 
all  mistresses  are  as  like  as  all  servants. 

^'  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

"  PATIENCE.  GIDDY.'* 

These  are  great  calamities ;  but  I  met  the  other 
day,  in  the  Five-fields,  towards  Chelsea,  a  pleasanter 
tyrant  than  either  of  the  above  represented.  A  fat 
fellow  was  puffing  on  in  his  open  waistcoat ;  a  boy 
of  fourteen  in  a  livery,  carrying  after  him  his  cloak, 
upper  coat,  hat,  wig,  and  sw(Hra.  The  poor  lad  was 
ready  to  sink  vtdth  the  weight,  and  could  not  keep 
up  with  his  master,  who  turned  back  every  half  fur- 
long, and  wondered  what  made  the  lazy  young  dog 
lag  behind.- 

There  is  something  very  unaccountable,  that  peo- 
ple cannot  put  themselves  in  the  condition  of  the 
persons  below  them,  when  they  consider  the  com- 
mands they  give.  But  there  is  nothing  more  com- 
mon, than  to  see  a  fellow,  who,  if  he  were  reduced 
to  it,  would  not  be  hired  by  any  man  living,  lament 
that  he  is  troubled  with  the  most  worthless  dogs  in 
nature. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  running  too  far  out  of  com- 
.mon  life  to  urge,  that  he  who  is  not  master  of  him- 
self and  his  own  passions  cannot  be  a  proper  master 
of  another.  Equanimity  in  a  man's  own  words  and 
actions^  will  easily  diffuse  itself  through  his  whole 
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family.  Pamphilio  has  the  happiest  household  of 
any  man  I  know^  and  that  proceeds  from  the  humane 
regard  he  has  to  them  in  their  private  persons,  as 
well  as  in  respect  that  they  are  his  servants.  If  there 
be  any  occasion  wherein  they  may  in  themselves  be 
supposed  to  be  unfit  to  attend  their  master's  concerns 
by  reason  of  an  attention  to  their  own,  he  is  so  good 
as  to  place  himself  in  their  condition.  I  thought  it 
very  becoming  in  him,  when  at  dinner  the  other  day, 
he  made  an  apology  fdr  want  of  more  attendants. 
He  said,  ^  one  of  my  footmen  is  gone  to  the  wedding 
of  his  sister,  and  the  other  I  don't  expect  to  wait, 
because  his  father  died  but  two  days  ago.' 
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Utitur  in  re  mm  dubid  testUms  non  necessarus, 

TCU. 

He  uses  unnecessary  proofs  in  an  indisputable  point. 

One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are  ex- 
tremely learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  dear  cases. 
Tully  tells  us  of  an  author  that  spent  some  pages  to 
prove  that  generals  could  not  perform  the  great  enter- 
prises which  have  made  them  so  illustrious,  if  they 
had  not  had  men.  He  asserted  also,  it  seems,  that  a 
minister  at  home,  no  more  than  a  commander  abroad, 
could  do  any  thing  without  other  men  were  his  ib- 
struments  and  assistants.  On  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
duces the  example  of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  Cyru* 
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and  Alexander  himself,  whom  he  denies  to  have  been 
capable  of  effecting  what  they  did^  except  they  had 
been  followed  by  others.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see 
such  persons  contend  without  opponents,  and  triumph 
without  victory. 

The  author  above-mentioned  by  the  orator  is 
placed  for  ever  in  a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  we 
meet  every  day  in  conversation  such  as  deserve  the 
same  kind  of  renown,  for  troubling  those  with  whom 
they  converse  with  the  like  certainties.  The  persons 
that  I  have  always  thought  to  deserve  the  highest  ad-^ 
miration  in  this  kind  are  your  ordinary  story-tellers^ 
who  are  most  religiously  careful  of  Keeping  to  the 
truth  in  every  particular  circumstance  of  the  narration^ 
whether  it  concern  the  main  end  or  not.  A  gentleman 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company  vtdth  the 
other  day,  upon  some  occasion  that  he  was  pleased  to 
take,  said,  he  remembered  a  very  pretty  repartee  made 
by  a  very  witty  man  in  King  Charles's  time  upon  the 
like  occasion.  ^  I  remember,'  said  he,  ^  upon  entering 
into  the  tale,  much  about  the  time  of  Oates's  plot, 
that  a  cousin<&:erman  of  mine  and  I  were  at  the  Bear 
in  Holbom.  No,  I  am  out, it  was  at  the  Cross-keys; 
but  Jack  Thomson  was  there,  for  he  was  very  great 
with  the  gentleman  who  made  the  answer.  But  I  am 
sure  it  was  spoken  somewhere  thereabouts,  for  we 
drank  a  bottle  in  that  neighbourhood  every  evening: 
but  no  matter  for  all  that,  the  thing  is  the  same ; 
but ' 

He  was  going  on  to  settle  the  geography  of  the 
jest  when  I  left  the  room,  wondering  at  this  odd 
turn  of  head  which  can  play  away  its  words,  with 
uttering  nothing  to  the  purpose,  stiU  observing  its 
own  impertinences,  and  yet  proceeding  in  them. 
I  do  not  question  but  he  informed  the  rest  of  his 
audience,  who  had  more  patience  than  I,  of  the 
birth  and  parentage,  as  well  as  the  collateral  alii* 
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ances  of  his  family  who  made  the  repartee^  and  of 
him  who  provoked  him  to  it. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  any  who  have  a  just 
value  for  their  time,  when  this  quality  of  being  so 
very  circumstantial,  and  careful  to  be  exact,  hap- 
pens to  show  itself  in  a  man  whose  quality  obliges 
them  to  attend  his  proofs,  that  it  is  now  day,  and  Uie 
like.  But  this  is  augmented  when  the  same  genius 
gets  into  authority,  as  it  often  does.  Nay,  I  have 
known  it  more  than  once  ascend  the  very  pulpit. 
One  of  this  sort,  taking  it  in  his  head  to  be  a  great 
admirer  of  Dr.  TiHotson  and  Dr.  Beveridge,  never 
foiled  of  proving,  out  of  these  great  authors,  things 
which  no  man  living  would  have  denied  him  upon  his 
own  single  authority.  One  day,  resolving  to  come 
to  the  point  in  hand ;  he  said,  '  accordii^  to  that 
excellent  divine,'  I  will  enter  upon  the  matter,  or  in 
his  words,  in  his  fifteenth  sermon  of  the  folio  edition, 
page  160, — 

"  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  words,  and  then  con- 
sider the  matter  contained  in  them." 

This  honest  gentleman  needed  not,  one  would  think, 
strain  his  modesty  so  far  as  to  alter  his  design  of 
'  entering  into  the  matter,'  to  that  of  '  briefly  ex- 
plaining.* But  so  it  was,  that  he  would  not  even 
be  contented  with  that  authority,  but  added  also 
the  other  divine  to  strengthen  his  method,  and  told 
us,  '  with  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Beveridge, 
page  4th  of  his  ninth  volume,' ''  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  it  as  plain  as  I  can  from  the  words  which  I 
have   now  read,  wherein  for  that  purpose  we  shall 

consider "     This  wiseacre  was  reckoned  by  the 

parish,  who  did  not  understand  him,  a  most  excel- 
lent preacher ;  but  that  he  read  too  much,  and  was 
so  humble  that  he  did  not  trust  enough  to  his  own 
parts. 

Next  to  these  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  argne 
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far  what  nobody  can  deny  thein>  are  to  be  ranked 
a  sort  of  people  who  do  not  indeed  attempt  to  prove 
insignificant  things^  but  are  ever  labouring  to  raise 
arguments  with  you  about  matters  you  will  give  up 
to  them  without  the  least  controversy.  One  of  these 
people  told  a  gentleman^  who  said  he  saw  Mr.  Such- 
a-one  go  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock  towards 
the  Gravel-pits  ;  ^  Sir,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 
that>  for  though  I  am  very  loth  to  have  any  dispute 
with  you,  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  it 
was  nine  when  I  saw  him  at  St.  James's.'  When 
men  of  this  genius  are  prettv  far  gone  in  learning, 
they  will  put  you  to  prove  that  snow  is  white,  and 
when  you  are  upon  that  topic,  can  say  that  there  is 
really  no  such  thing  as  colour  in  nature  ;  in  a  word, 
they  can  turn  what  little  knowledge  they  have  into 
a  ready  capacity  of  raising  doubts;  into  a  capacity 
of  being  always  frivolous  and  always  unanswerable. 
It  was  of  two  disputants  of  this  impertinent  and  la- 
borious kind  that  the  cynic  said, '  one  of  these  fellows 
is  milking  a  ram,  and  the  other  holds  the  pail.' 


ADVERTISBMENT. 

'  The  Exercises  of  the  snuff-box,  according  to  the 
most  ^Bishionable  airs  and  motions,  in  opposition  to 
the  exercise  of  the  fan,  will  be  taught  with  the  best 
plain  or  perfumed  snuff,  at  Charles  Lillie's,  per- 
fumer, at  the  corner  of  Beaufort-buildings  in  the 
Strand;  and  attendance  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  merchants  about  the  Exchange,  for  two  hours 
every  day  at  noon,  except  Saturdays,  at  a  toy-shop 
near  Grarraway's  coffee-house.  There  will  be  likewise 
taught  the  ceremony  of  the  snuff-box,  or  rules  for 
offering  snuff  to  a  stranger,  a  friend,  or  a  mistress, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  familiarity  or  distance ; 
with  an  explanation  of  the  careless,  the  scornful,  the 
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politic,  and  the  surly,  pinch,  and  the  gestures  proper 
to  each  of  them. 

'  N.  B.  The  undertaker  does  not  question  but  in 
a  short  time  to  have  formed  a  body  of  r^ular  snuff- 
boxes ready  to  meet  and  make  head  against  all  the 
Foment  of  fans  which  have  been  lately  disciplined, 
and  are  now  in  motion.' 

T 
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Vera  gloria  radices  agU,  atque  etiam  propagtUur  .*  Jida  omnia 
cderiteTj  tanquamjlosculh  decidunt,nec  amtdatumpetest  qtad^uam 
esse  dkUumufiu  tull. 

True  glory  takes  root,  and  even  spreads :  all  false  pretences.  Bice 
flowers,  fJdJX  to  the  ground ;  nor  can  any  counterfeit  last  long. 

Of  all  the  affections  which  attend  human  life,  the 
love  of  glory  is  the  most  ardent.  According  as  this 
is  cultivated  in  princes,  it  produces  the  greatest  good 
or  the  greatest  evil.  Where  sovereigns  have  it  by 
impressions  received  from  education  only,  it  creates 
an  ambitious  rather  than  a  noble  mind :  where  it  is 
the  natural  bent  of  the  prince's  inclination,  it  prompts 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  things  truly  glorious.  The 
two  greatest  men  now  in  Europe,  according  to  the 
conmion  acceptation  of  the  word  great,  are  Lewis, 
King  of  France,  and  Peter,  Emperor  of  Russia.  As 
it  is  certain  that  all  fame  does  not  arise  from  the 
practice  of  virtue,  it  is,  methinks^  no  unpleasing 
amusement  to  examine  the  glory  of  these  poten- 
tates, and  distinguish  that  which  is  empty^  penshingy 
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and  firivolous^  for  what  is  solid^  lasting^  and  im- 
portant. 

Lewis  of  France  had  his  infimcy  attended  by 
orafty  and  worldly  men^  who  made  extent  of  terri- 
tory the  most  glorious  instances  of  power^  and  mis- 
took the  spreading  of  fame  for  the  acquisition  of 
honour.  The  young  monarch's  heart  was  by  such 
conversation  easily  deluded  into  a  fondness  for  vain- 
glory, and  upon  these  unjust  principles  to  form  or 
,  fisdl  in  with  suitable  projects  of  invasion,  rapine^ 
murder,  and  all  the  guilts  that  attend  war  when  it  is 
unjust.  At  the  same  time  this  tyranny  was  laid, 
sciences  and  arts  were  encouraged  in  the  most  gene- 
rous manner,  as  if  men  of  higher  faculties  were  to  be 
bribed  to  permit  the  massacre  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Every  superstructure  which  the  Court  of 
France  built  upon  their  first  designs,  which  were  in 
themselves  vicious,  was  suitable  to  its  false  founda- 
tion. The  ostentation  of  riches,  the  vanity  of  equi- 
page, shame  of  poverty,  and  ignorance  of  modesty, 
were  the  common  arts  of  life :  the  generous  love  of 
one  woman  was  changed  into  gallantry  for  all  the 
sex,  and  friendships  among  men  turned  into  com- 
merces of  interest,  or  mere  professions.  '  While 
these  were  the  rules  of  life,  perjuries  in  the  prince, 
and  a  general  corruption  of  manners  in  the  subject, 
were  the  snares  in  which  France  has  entangled  all  her 
neighbours.'  With  such  false  colours  have  the  eyes 
of  Lewis  been  enchanted,  from  the  debauchery  of  his 
early  youth  to  the  superstition  of  his  present  old  age. 
Hence  it  is,  that  he  nas  the  patience  to  have  sta- 
tues erected  to  his  prowess,  his  valour,  his  fortitude, 
and,  in  the  softnesses  and  luxury  of  a  Court,  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  magnanimity  and  enterprise  in  military 
achievements. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Russia,  when  he  came  to  years 
of  manhood,  though  he  found  himself  emperor  of  a 
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vast  and  numerous  people^  master  of  an  endless  ter- 
ritory^ absolute  commander  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  subjects,  in  the  midst  of  this  unbounded  power 
and  greatness,  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself  and 
people  with  sorrow.  Sordid  ignorance,  and  a  brute 
manner  of  life,  this  generous  prince  beheld  and  con- 
temned, from  the  light  of  his  own  genius.  His 
judgement  suggested  this  to  him,  and  his  courage 
prompted  him  to  amend  it.  In  order  to  this,  he  did 
not  send  to  the  nation  from  whence  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  borrowed  its  politeness,  but  himself  left 
his  diadem  to  learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and  ho- 
nour, and  application  to  useful  arts,  wherein  to  em- 
ploy the  laborious,  the  simple,  the  honest  part  of  his 
people.  Mechanic  employments  and  mierationB  were 
very  justly  the  first  objects  of  his  favour  and  ob- 
servation. With  this  glorious  intention,  he  travelled 
into  foreign  nations  in  an  obscure  manner,  above  re- 
ceiving little  honours  where  he  sojourned,  but  pry- 
ing into  what  was  of  more  consequence,  their  arts  of 
peace  and  of  war.  By  this  means,  has  this  great 
prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  lasting  fune, 
by  personal  labour,  personal  knowledge,  personal  va- 
lour. It  would  be  injury  to  any  of  antiquity  to  name 
them  with  him.  Who,  but  himself,  ever  left  a  throne 
to  learn  to  sit  in  it  with  more  grace?  Who  ever 
thought  himself  mean  in  absolute  power,  till  he  had 
learned  to  use  it  ? 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person,  it  is  per- 
plexity to  know  where  to  begin  his  encomium. 
Others  may  in  a  metaph(H*ical  or  philosophical  sense 
be  said  to  command  themselves,  but  this  emperor  is 
also  literally  under  his  own  command.  How  gene- 
rous and  how  good  was  his  entering  his  own  name 
as  a  private  man  in  the  army  he  raised,  that  none  in 
It  might  expect  to  outrun  the  steps  with  which  he 
himself  advaivce^\  '^'j  ^\ich  measures,  this  godlike 
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prince  learned  to  conquer,  learned  to  use  his  con- 
quests* How  terrible  has  he  appeared  in  battle^ 
how  gentle  in  victory  !  Shall,  then,  the  base  arts  of 
the  Frenchman  be  held  polite,  and  the  honest  la- 
bours of  the  Russian  barbarous  ?  No :  barbarity  is 
the  ignorance  of  true  honour,  or  placing  any  thing 
instead  of  it.  The  unjust  prince  is  ignoble  and 
barbarous,  the  good  prince  only  renowned  and  glo- 
rious. 

Though  men  may  impose  upon  themselves  what 
they  please  by  their  corrupt  imaginations,  truth  will 
ever  keep  its  station ;  and,  as  glory  is  nothing  else 
but  the  shadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly  disappeat 
at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  how  carefully  ought 
the  true  notions  of  it  to  be  preserved,  and  how  in- 
dustrious should  we  \fe  to  encourage  any  impulses 
towards  it !  The  Westminster  school-boy  that  said 
the  other  day  he  could  not  sleep  or  play  for  the  co- 
lours in  the  hall*,  ought  to  be  ffee  nrom  receiving  a 
blow  for  ever. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  accord- 
ing to  the  author  I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the  front 
of  my  paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tully,  consists  in 
these  three  particulars :  ^  That  the  people  love  us ; 
that  they  have  confidence  in  us ;  that,  being  affected 
with  a  certain  admiration  towai'ds  us,  they  think  we 
deserve  honour.'  This  was  spoken  of  greatness  in 
the  commonwealth.  But  if  one  were  to  form  a 
notion  of  consummate  glory  under  our  constitution, 
one  must  add  to  the  above-mentioned  felicities,  a 
certain  necessary  inexistence,  and   disrelish  of  all 


*  The  colours  taken  at  Blenheim,  in  1704,  were  fixed  up  in 
Westminster-hall,  after  having  been  carried  in  procession  through 
the  city. 
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the  rest^  without  the  prince's  favour^.  He  should, 
methinks,  have  riches,  power,  honour,  command^ 
glory;  but  riches,  power,  honour,  command,  and 
glory  should  have  no  charms  but  as  accompanied  with 
the  affection  of  his  prince.  He  should,  methinks,  be 
popular  because  a  favourite,  and  a  favourite  because 
popular.  Wa'e  it  not  to  make  the  character  too  ima- 
ginary, I  would  give  him  sovereignty  over  some  foreien 
territory,  and  make  him  esteem  tliat  an  empty  addi- 
tion without  the  kind  regards  of  his  own  prince.  One 
may  merely  have  an  idea  of  a  man  thus  composed 
ana  circumstantiated,  and  if  he  were  so  made  for 
power  without  an  incapacity  t  of  giving  jealousy,  be 
would  be  also  glorious  without  possibility  of  reoeir- 
ing  disgrace.  This  humility  and  this  importaaoe 
must  make  )m  glory  immortaL 

These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  me  beyond  the 
usual  length  of  this  paper ;  but  if  I  could  suj^Mse 
such  rhapsodies  could  outlive  the  conunon  hXe  of 
ordinary  things,  I  would  say  these  sketches  and  faint 
images  of  glory  were  drawn  in  August,  171 1>  when 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  that  memorable 
march  wherein  he  took  the  French  Lines  without 
bloodshed. 
T 

*  He  means,  that  all  the  other  felicities  should  not  be  rdisbed 
or  even  perceived  to  exist,  without  the  prince's  favour. 

f  The  sense  seems  to  require  *  without  a  capacity,'  but  all  tha 
copies  read  as  here. 
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^^Ardmum  nunc  hue  cderemj  nunc  dimdit  iUux:, 

VIR6.  j&vi.  iv.  285. 
This  way  and  that  the  anxious  mind  is  torn. 

When  I  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  have  many 
other  letters  not  yet  acknowledged,  I  believe  he 
will  own,  what  I  have  a  mind  he  i^ould  believe,  that 
I  have  no  small  charge  upon  me,  but  am  a  person  of 
some  consequence  in  this  World.  I  shall  therefore 
employ  the  present  hour  only  in  reading  petitions  in 
the  order  as  fbllovi^. 

^^  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  lost  so  much  time  already,  that  I  desire, 
upon  the  receipt  hereof,  you  would  sit  down  im- 
mediately, and  give  me  your  answer.  I  would 
know  of  you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine  really  loves 
me.  As  well  as  I  can,  I  will  describe  his  manners. 
When  he  sees  me,  he  is  always  talking  of  constancy, 
but  vouchsafes  to  visit  me  but  once  a  fortnight,  and 
then  is  always  in  haste  to  b6  gone.  When  I  am 
sick,  I  hear  lie  says  he  is  mightily  concerned,  but 
neither  comes  nor  sends,  because  as  he  tells  his 
acquaintance  with  a  sigh,  he  does  not  care  to  let  tne 
know  all  the  power  I  have  over  him,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  him  to  live  without  me.  When  he 
leaves  the  town,  he  writes  once  in  six  weeks,  desires 
to  hear  from  me,  complains  of  the  torment  of  ab*- 
sence,  speaks  of  flames,  tortures,  languishings,  and 
ecstasies.  He  has  the  cant  of  an  impatient  lover, 
but  keeps  the  pace  of  a  lukewarm  one.  You  know 
1  must  not  go  faster  than  he  does,  and  to  move  at 

hh3 
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this  rate  is  as  tedious  as  counting  a  great  dock.  But 
you  are  to  know  he  is  rich,  and  my  mother  says,  as  he 
is  slow  he  is  sure ;  he  will  lore  me  long  if  he  love  me 
little :  but  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he  loves  at  all. 
^^  Your  neglected  humble  servant, 

"  LYDIA  NOVELL. 

^^  All  these  fellows  who  have  money  are  extremely 
saucy  and  cold ;  pray,  Sir^  tell  them  of  it." 

"  MR.  SPBCTATOK, 

"  I  HAVE  been    de£ghted  with  nothing  more 
through  the  whole  course  of  your  writings  than  the 
substantial  account  you  lately  gave  of  wit ;  and  I  ooold 
wish  you  would  take  some  ouer  opportunity  to  ex- 
press further  the  corrupt  taste  the  age  is  run  into; 
which  I  am  chiefly  apt  to  attribute  to  the  prevalency 
of  a  few  popular  authors,  whose  merit  in  some  re- 
spects has  given  a  sanction  to  their  faults  in  others. 
Thus  the  imitators  of  Milton  seem  to  place  all  the 
excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  either  in  the  un- 
couth or  antique  words,  or  something  else  which 
was  highly  vicious,  though  pardonable,  in  that  great 
man*.      The  admirers  of  what  we  call  point,  or 
turn,  look  upon  it  as  the  particular  happiness  to 
which  Cowley,  Ovid,  and  others,  owe  their  reputa- 
tion, and  therefore  endeavour  to  imitate  them  only 
in  such  instances.     What  is  just,  proper,  and  natu- 
ral, does  not  seem  to  be  the  question  with  them,  but 
by  what  means  a  quaint  antithesis  may  be  brought 
about,  how  one  word  may  be  made  to  look   two 
ways,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  forced 
allusion.     Now  though  such  authors  appear  to  me 
to  resemble  those  who  make  themselves  flue,  in- 

*  So  Philips  in  his  Cyder  is  careful  to  mis-spell  the  words  orchati 
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stead  of  being  well-dressed,  or  graceful;  yet  the 
miscliief  is,  that  these  beauties  in  them,  which  I  call 
blemishes,  are  thought  to  proceed  from  luxuriance  of 
fancy  and  overflowing  of  good  sense.  In  one  word, 
they  have  the  character  of  being  too  witty :  but  if 
you  would  acquaint  the  world  they  are  not  witty  at 
all,  you  would,  among  many  others,  oblige, 

"  SIR, 

^^  Your  most  benevolent  reader, 

«  R.  D." 

« 

"  SIR, 

"  I  AM  a  young  woman,  and  reckoned  pretty ; 
therefore  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  trouble  you  to 
decide  a  wager  between  me  and  a  cousin  of  mine, 
who  is  always  contradicting  one  because  he  under- 
stands Latin:  pray,  sir,  is  Dimple  spelt  with  a  single 
or  a  double  p  ? 

**  I  am>  SIR, 

^'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

<f  BETTY   SAUNTER. 

"  Pray,  Sir,  direct  thus,  '  To  the  kind  Querist,' 
and  leave  it  at  Mr.  LiUie's,  for  I  don't  care  to  be 
known  in  the  thing  at  all.  I  am.  Sir,  again,  your  hum- 
ble servant.'" 


i» 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'*  I  MUST  needs  tell  you  there  are  several  of  your 
papers  I  do  not  much  like.  '  You  are  often  so  nice 
there  is  no  enduring  you,  and  so  learned  there  is  no 
understanding  you.  What  have  you  to  do  with  our 
petticoats? 

'*  Your  humble  servant, 

"  PARTHBNOPE." 
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'•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Last  night  as  I  was  walking  in  the  Park,  I  met 
a  couple  of  friends.  ^  Pr'ythee,  Jack,'  says  one  of 
them,  ^  let  us  go  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  for  I  am  fit 
for  nothing  else.'  This  put  me  upon  reflecting  on 
the  many  miscarriages  which  happen  in  conversa- 
tions over  wine,  when  men  go  to  the  bottle  to  remove 
such  humours  as  it  only  stirs  up  and  awakens.  This 
I  could  not  attribute  more  to  any  thing  than  to  the 
humour  of  putting  company  upon  others  which  men 
do  not  like  themselves.  Iray,  Sir,  declare  in  your 
papers,  that  he  who  is  a  troublesome  companion  to 
himself  will  not  be  an  agreeable  one  to  others.  Let 
people  reason  themselves  into  good  humour,  before 
they  impose  themselves  upon  their  friends.  Pray, 
Sir,  be  as  eloquent  as  you  can  upon  this  subject,  and 
do  human  life  so  much  good  as  to  argue  powerfully, 
that  it  is  not  every  one  that  can  swallow  who  is  fit  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant.' 


t» 


"  SIR, 


"  I  THIS  morning  cast  my  eye  upon  your  paper 
concerning  the  expense  of  time.  You  are  very 
obliging  to  the  women,  especially  those  who  are  not 
young  and  past  gallantry,  by  touching  so  gently 
upon  gaming:  therefore  I  hope  you  do  not  thinx 
it  wrong  to  employ  a  little  leisure  time  in  that  diver* 
sion ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  say  some- 
thing upon  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  female 
gamesters. 

"  I  have  observed  ladies,  who  in  all  other  respects 
are  gentle,  good-humoured,  and  the  very  pinks  id 
good-bxeedi]!^  who,  as  soon  as  the  ombre-table  is 
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called  for^  and  set  down  to  their  business,  are  im-i 
mediately  transmigrated  into  the  veriest  wasps  in 
nature. 

^'  You  must  know  I  ke^  my  temper,  and  win  their 
money;  but  am  out  of  countenance  to  take  it,  it 
makes  them  so  very  imeasy.  Be  pleased,  dear  Sir,  to 
instruct  them  to  lose  with  a  better  grace,  and  you 
will  oblige 

'*  Yours, 

*^  RACHEL   BA8TO." 
*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Your  kindness  to  Leonora,  in  one  of  your  pa- 
pers, has  given  me  encouragement  to  do  myself  the 
honour  of  writing  to  you.  The  great  regard  you 
have  so  pften  expressed  for  the  instruction  and  mi- 
provement  of  our  sex  will,  I  hope,  in  your  own 
opinion,  sufficiently  excuse  me  from  making  any 
apology  for  the  impertinence  of  this  letter.  The 
great  desire  I  have  to  embellish  my  mind  with  some 
of  those  graces  which  you  say  are  so  becoming,  and 
which  you  assert  reading  helps  us  to,  has  made  me 
uneasy  till  I  am  put  in  a  capacity  of  attaining  them. 
This,  Sir,  I  shall  never  think  myself  in,  till  you  shall 
be  pleased  to  recommend  some  author  or  authors  to 
my  perusal. 

"  I  thought,  indeed,  when  I  first  cast  my  eye  on 
Leonora's  letter,  that  I  should  have  had  no  occasion 
for  requesting  it  of  you ;  but,  to  my  very  great  con- 
cern, I  found,  on  the  perusal  of  that  Spectator,  I  was 
entirely  disappointed,  and  am  as  much  at  a  loss  how 
to  make  use  of  my  time  for  that  end  as  ever.  Pray, 
Sir,  oblige  me  at  least  ^vith  one  scene,  as  you  were 

? leased  to  entertain  Leonora  with  your  prologue, 
write  to  you  not  only  my  own  sentiments,  but  also 
those  of  several  others  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are 
as  little  pleased  with  the  ordinary  manner  of  spend- 
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ing  one's  time  as  myself.  And  if  a  fervent  desire  after 
knowledge^  and  a  great  sense  of  onr  present  igno- 
rance^ may  be  thought  a  good  presage  and  earnest  of 
improvement^  you  may  look  upon  your  time  you  shall 
bestow  in  answering  this  request  not  thrown  away 
to  no  purpose.  And  I  cannot  but  add^  that  unless 
you  have  a  particular  and  more  than  ordinary  r^ard 
for  Leonora,  I  have  a  better  title  to  your  favour  than 
she ;  since  I  do  not  content  myself  with  a  tea-table 
reading  of  your  papers,  but  it  is  my  entertainment 
very  often  when  alone  in  my  closet.  To  show  you 
I  am  capable  of  improvement,  and  hate  flattery,  I 
acknowledge  I  do  not  like  some  of  your  papers ;  bot 
even  there  I  am  readier  to  call  in  question  my  own 
shallow  understanding  than  Mr.  SpectatOT's  profooiid 
judgement. 

^'  I  am,  SIR,  your  already,  and  in  hopes  oi  hwg 
more  your,  obliged  servant, 

^'  PAKTHENIA." 

This  last  letter  is  written  with  so  urgent  and  serious 
an  air,  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  comply  with  her  commands,  which  I  shall  do  very 
suddenly. 

T 
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No.  141.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  I7II. 


•—  Migravit  ab  aure  volupias 

HOR.  EFIST.  ii.  1.  187. 

Taste,  that  eteraal  wanderer,  that  flies 

From  heads  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eyes. 

POPE. 

In  the  present  emptiness  of  the  town,  I  have  several 
applications  from  the  lower  part  of  the  players,  to 
admit  suffering  to  pass  for  acting.  They  in  veiy 
obliging  terms  desire  me  to  let  a  fall  on  the  ground, 
a  stumble,  or  a  good  slap  on  the  back,  be  reckoned 
«  jest.  These  gambols  I  shall  tolerate  for  a  season, 
because  I  hope  the  evil  cannot  continue  longer  than 
till  the  people  of  condition  and  taste  return  to  town. 
The  method,  some  time  ago,  was  to  entertain  that 
part  of  the  auc^ence,  who  have  no  faculty  above  eye- 
sight, with  rope-dancers  and  tumblers ;  which  was  a 
way  discreet  enough,  because  it  prevented  confusion, 
and  distinguished  such  as  could  show  all  the  postures 
which  the  body  is  capable  of,  from  those  who  were 
to  represent  all  the  passions  to  which  the  mind  is  sub- 
ject. But  though  this  was  prudently  settled,  cor- 
poreal and  intellectual  actors  ought  to  be  kept  at  a 
still  wider  distance  than  to  appear  on  the  same  stage 
at  all ;  for  which  reason,  I  must  propose  some  me- 
thods for  the  improvement  of  the  bear-garden,  by 
dismissing  all  bodily  actors  to  that  quarter. 

In  cases  of  greater  moment,  where  men  appear 
in  public,  the  consequence  and  importance  of  the 
thing  can  bear  them  out.     And  though  a  pleader  or 
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Roger's^  who  pretended  to  show  her  to  us  in  one  of 
the  dances.  There  was  witchcraft  enough  in  the 
entertainment  almost  to  incline  me  to  believe  him ; 
Ben  Johnson  *  was  almost  lamed ;  young  Bullock  * 
narrowly  saved  his  neck;  the  audience  was  asto- 
nished, and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine^  a  person  of 
worth,  whom  I  would  have  bowed  to  in  the  pit,  at, 
two  yards  distance  did  not  know  me. 

'^  If  you  were  what  the  country  people  reported 
you,  a  white  witch,  I  could  have  wished  you  had 
been  there  to  have  exorcised  that  rabble  of  broom- 
sticks, with  which  we  were  haunted  for  above  three 
hours.  I  could  have  allowed  them  to  set  Clod  in 
the  tree,  to  have  scared  the  sportsmen,  plagued  the 
justice,  and  employed  honest  Teague  with  his  holy 
water  t.  This  was  the  proper  use  of  them  in  co- 
medy, if  the  author  had  stepped  here ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  what  relation  the  sacrifice  of  the  black  lamb, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship  to  the  devil  t, 
have  to  the  business  of  mirth  and  humour. 

"  The  gentleman  who  writ  this  play,  and  has 
drawn  some  characters  in  it  very  justly,  appears  to 
have  been  misled  in  his  ^vitchcraft  by  an  unwary 
following  the  inimitable  Shakspeare.  The  incanta- 
tions in  Macbeth  have  a  solemnity  admirably  adapted 
to  the  occasion  of  that  tragedy,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  a  suitable  horror ;  besides,  that  the  witches  are 
a  part  of  the  story  itself,  as  we  find  it  very  parti- 
cularly related  in  Hector  Boethius,  from  whom  he 
seems  to  have  taken  it.  This,  therefore,  is  a  proper 
machine,  where  the  business  is  dark,  horria,  and 
bloody ;  but  is  extremely  foreign  from  the  aflair  of 
comedy.  Subjects  of  this  kind,  which  are  in  them- 
selves disagreeable,  can  at  no  time  become  enter- 

*  The  names  of  two  actors  then  upon  the  stage, 
t  Mferent  incidents  in  the  pby  of  the  LancaiJiire  Witches. 
VOL.  VI.  I    i 
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taining  but  by  passing  through  an  imagination  like 
Shakspeare's  to  form  them ;  for  which  reason,  Mr. 
Dry  den  would  not  allow  even  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
capable  of  imitating  him. 

But  Sbakspeare*s  magic  cou*d  not  copi^  be : 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 

"  I  should  not,  however,  have  troubled  you  with 
these  remarks,  if  there  were  not  something  else  in 
this  comedy  which  wants  to  be  exorcised  more  than 
the  witches :  I  mean,  the  freedom  of  some  passages, 
which  I  should  have  overlooked,  if  I  had  not  ob- 
served that  those  jests  can  raise  the  loudest  mirth, 
th(;ii^h  they  are  painful  to  right  sense,  and  an  out- 
rage upon  modesty. 

*^  We  must  attribute  such  liberties  to  the  taste  of 
that  age :  but  indeed  by  such  representations  a  poet 
sacrifices  the  best  part  of  his  audience  to  the  worst ; 
and,  as  one  would  think,  neglects  the  boxes  to  write 
to  the  oraiige-wenches. 

"  I  must  not  conclude  till  I  have  taken  notice  of 
the moralwith  which  this  comedy  ends.  The  two 
young  laaies  having  given  a  notable  example  of  out- 
witting those  who  had  a  right  in  the  disposal  of 
them,  and  marrying  without  consent  of  parents,  one 
of  tl»e  injured  parties,  who  is  easily  reconciled,  winds 
up  all  with  this  remark, 

— .  Design  whate'er  we  will. 
There  is  a  fate  which  over-rules  us  still  *. 

"  Wo  are  to  suppose  that  the  gallants  are  men  of 
merit ;  but  if  they  had  been  rakes,  the  excuse  might 
have  served  as  well.  Hans  Carvel's  wife  was  of  the 
same  ]»i  inciple,  but  has  expressed  it  with  a  delicacy 

♦  T\\e  cowcW^Ycv^  ^\s\\v;\v  of  ShaUwelVs  play. 
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which  shows  she  is  not  serious  in  her  excuse,  but  in 
a  sort  of  humorous  philosophy  turns  off  the  thought 
of  her  guilt,  and  says. 

That  if  weak  women  go  astray, 
Their  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they. 

^^  This  no  doubt  is  a  full  reparation,  and  dismisses 
the  audience  with  very  edifying  impressions. 

"  These  things  fell  under  a  province  you  have 
partly  pursued  already,  and  therefore  demand  your 
animadversion,  for  the  regulating  so  noble  an  enter- 
tainment as  that  of  the  stage  It  were  to  be  wished^ 
that  all  who  write  for  it  hereafter  would  raise  their 
genius,  by  the  ambition  of  pleasing  people  of  the 
best  understanding;  and  leave  others  who  show  no- 
thing of  the  human  species  but  risibility,  to  seek 
their  diversion  at  the  bear-garden,  or  some,  other  pri- 
vileged place,  where  reason  and  good  manners  hsLve 
no  right  to  disturb  them. 

"Augusts,  1711."  "  I  am,"  &c. 

T 
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— Irrupla  tenet  copula.'-' 

HOR.  CAR.  i.  13.  18. 

Whom  love's  unbroken  bond  unites. 

The  following  letters  being  genuine,  and  the  imaq^es 
of  a  worthy  passion,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  old 
lady's  admonition  to  myself,  and  the  representation 
of  her  own  happiness,  a  place  in  my  writings. 

I  I  2 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  AM  now  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age, 
and  read  you  with  approbation ;  but  methinks  you 
do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  greatest  evil  in  fife, 
which  is,  the  false  notion  of  gallantry  in  love.  It 
is,  and  has  long  been,  upon  a  very  ill  foot,  but  I  who 
have  been  a  wife  forty  years  and  was  bred  in  a  way 
that  has  made  me  ever  since  very  happy,  see  throo^ 
the  folly  of  it.  In  a  word.  Sir,  when  I  was  a  young 
woman,  all  who  avoided  the  vices  of  the  age  were 
very  carefully  educated,  and  all  fantastical  objects 
were  turned  out  of  our  sight.  The  tapestry-hang- 
ings, with  the  great  and  venerable  simplicity  of  the 
scripture  stories,  had  better  effects  than  now  the 
loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
in  your  fine  present  prints.  The  gentleman  I  am 
married  to  made  love  to  me  in  rapture  ;  but  it  was 
the  rapture  of  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  honour,  not 
a  romantic  hero  or  a  whining  coxcomb.  This  put 
our  life  upon  a  right  basis.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
our  regard  one  to  another,  I  inclose  to  you  several 
of  his  letters,  writ  forty  years  ago,  when  my  lover ; 
and  one  writ  t'other  day,  after  so  many  years  co- 
habitation. 

"  Your  servant, 

"August  9,  1711."  "   ANDROMACHE." 

*    MADAM, 

*  If  my  vigilance,  and  ten  thousand  wishes  for 
your  welfare  and  repose,  could  have  any  force,  you 
last  night  slept  in  security,  and  had  every  good  angel 
in  your  attendance.  To  have  my  thoughts  ever 
fixed  on  you,  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  every  acci- 
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dent  to  which  human  life  is  liable,  and  to  send  up 
my  hourly  prayers  to  avert  them  from  you ;  I  say, 
Madam,  thus  to  think,  and  thus  to  suffer,  is  what 
I  do  for  her  who  is  in  pain  at  my  approach,  and  calls 
all  my  tender  sorrow  impertinence.  You  are  now 
before  my  eyes,  my  eyes  that  are  ready  to  flow  with 
tendei^ness,  but  cannot  give  relief  to  my  gushing 
heart,  that  dictates  what  I  am  now  saying,  and  yearns 
to  tell  you  all  its  achings.  How  art  thou,  oh  !  my 
soul,  stolen  from  thyself !  how  is  all  thy  attention 
broken !  My  books  are  blank  paper,  and  my  friends 
intruders.  I  have  no  hope  of  quiet  but  from  your 
pity.  To  grant  it  would  make  more  for  your  triumph. 
To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true 
empire  of  beauty.  If  you  would  consider  aright,  you 
would  find  an  agreeable  change  in  dismissing  the 
attendance  of  a  slave,  to  receive  the  complaisance  of  a 
companion.  I  bear  the  former,  in  hopes  of  the  latter 
condition.  As  I  live  in  chains  without  murmuring 
at  the  power  which  inflicts  them,  so  I  could  enjoy 
freedom  without  forgetting  the  mercy  that  gave  it. 

'  MADAM,  I  am, 

'  Your  most  devoted, 
*  August  7,  1671.'  '  most  obedient  servant.* 

"  Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in  his  fa- 
vour, you  see  he  had  hopes  of  me  when  he  writ  this 
in  the  month  following. 

'   MADAM, 

^  Before  the  light  this  morning  dawn'd  up:  n 
the  earth  I  awak'd,  and  lay  in  expectation  of  its 
return,  not  that  it  could  give  any  new  sense  of 
joy  to  me,  but  as  I  hop'd  it  would  bless  you  with  its 
cheerful  face,  after  a  quiet  which  I  wish'd  you  last 
night.     If  my  prayers  are  heard^  the  dav  appeared 

I  i3 
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with  all  the  influence  of  a  merciful  Creator  upon 
your  person  and  actions.      Let   others,  nay  lovely 
charmer,  talk  of  a  blind  being  that  disposes  their 
hearts,  I  contemn  their  low  images  of  love.    I  have 
not  a  thought  which  relates  to  you,  that  I  cannot 
with  confidence  beseech  the  All-seeing  Power  to  bless 
me  in.   May  He  direct  you  in  all  your  steps,  and  re- 
ward your  innocence,  your  sanctity  of  manners,  your 
prudent  youth,  and  becoming  piety,  with  the  con* 
tinuance  of  His  grace  and  protection.     This  is  an 
unusual  language  to  ladies ;  but  you  have  a  mind 
elevated  above  the  giddy  motions  of  a  sex  insnared 
by  flattery,  and  misled  by  a  false  and  short  adorati<Hi 
into  a  solid  and  long  contempt.     Beauty,  my  fairest 
creature,  palls  in  the  possession ;  but  I  love  also  your 
mind  :  your  soul  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  ;  and  if 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  some  knowledge 
and  as  much  contempt  of  the  world,  joined  with  the 
endeavours  towards  a  life  of  strict  virtue  and  religion, 
can  qualify  me  to  raise  new  ideas  in  a  breast  so  well 
disposed  as  yours  is,  our  days  will  pass  away  with 
joy  :  and  old  age,  instead  of  introducing  melancholy 
prospects  of  decay,  give  us  hope  of  eternal  youth  in  a 
better  life.    I  have  but  few  minutes  from  tne  duty  of 
my  employment  to  write  in,  and  without  time  to  read 
over  what  I  have  writ,  therefore  beseech  you  to  par- 
don the  first  hints  of  my  mind,  which  I  have  expressed 
in  so  little  order. 
♦  '  I  am,  dearest  creature, 

'  Your  most  obedient 

*  most  devoted  servant  *  ' 

'  September  3,   1671.' 

'*  The  two  next  were  written  after  the  day  for  our 
marriage  was  fixed. 

*  Kichard  Steele. 
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'  MADAM^ 

'  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  in 
love^  and  yet  attend  business.  As  finr  me^  all  that 
speak  to  me  find  me  out^  and  I  must  lock  myself 
up,  or  other  people  will  do  it  for  me.  A  gentleman 
asked  me  this  morning;  '  What  news  from  Holland,' 
and  I  answered,  '  She  is  exquisitely  handsome.' 
Another  desired  to  know  when  I  had  been  last  at 
Windsor;  I  replied.  ^  She  designs  to  go  with  me.' 
Pr'ythee,  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your  hand  before 
the  appointed  day,  that  my  mind  may  be  in  some 
composure.  Methinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to  you, 
but  all  the  language  on  earth  would  fail  in  saying 
how  much,  and  with  what  disinterested  passion, 

^  I  am  ever  yours*.' 

*  September  26,  1G71/ 
'  DEAR  CREATURE, 

'  Next  to  the  influence  of  Heaven,  I  am  to  thank 
you  that  I  see  the  returning  day  with  pleasure.  To 
pass  my  evenings  in  so  sweet  a  conversation,  and 
have  the  esteem  of  a  woman  of  your  merit,  has  in 
it  a  particularity  of  happiness  no  more  to  be  ex- 
pressed than  returned.  But  I  am,  my  lovely  crea- 
ture, contented  to  be  on  the  obliged  side, .  and  to 
'mploy  all  my  days  in  new  endeavours  to  convince 
you  and  all  the  world  of  the  sense  I  have  of  your 
condescension  in  choosing, 

'  MADAH,  your  most  faithful, 

'  most  obedient  humble  servant  t.' 

'  September  30,  1671, 
seven  in  the  morning.' 

"  He  was,  when  he  writ  the  following  letter,  as 
agreeable  and  pleasant  a  man  as  any  in  England. 

• 

♦  Richard  Steele.  f  Ditto. 
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'  MADAM^ 

'  I  BEG  pardon  that  my  paper  is  not  finer,  but  I 
am  forced  to  write  from  a  coffee-house  where  I  am 
attending  about  business.  There  is  a  dirty  crowd 
of  busy  faces  all  around  me  talking  of  money,  while 
all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love :  love,  which 
animates  my  heart,  sweetens  my  humour,  enlarges 
my  soul,  and  affects  every  action  of  my  life.  'Tis 
to  my  lovely  charmer  I  owe  that  many  noble  ideas 
are  continually  affixed  to  my  words  and  actions :  'tis 
the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  passion  to  create 
in  the  admirers  some  similitude  of  the  object  admired; 
thus,  my  dear,  am  I  every  day  to  improve  from  so 
sweet  a  companion.  Look  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that 
Heaven  which  made  thee  such ;  and  join  with  me  to 
implore  its  influence  on  our  tender  innocent  hours, 
and  beseech  the  Author  of  love  to  bless  the  rites  he  has 
ordained,  and  mingle  with  our  happiness  a  just  sense 
of  our  transient  condition,  and  a  resignation  to  his 
will,  which  only  can  regulate  our  minds  to  a  steady 
endeavour  to  please  him  and  each  other. 

'  I  am,  for  ever,  your  faithful  servant*/ 
*  October  20,  1671. 

^'  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  letters  at  this 
time ;  but  if  you  saw  tne  poor  withered  hand  which 
sends  you  these  minutes,  I  am  sure  you  will  smile  to 
think  that  there  is  one  who  is  so  gallant  as  to  speak 
of  it  still  as  so  welcome  a  present,  after  forty  years 
possession  of  the  woman  whom  he  writes  to. 

^  MADAM, 

^  I  HEARTILY  beg  your  pardon  for  my  omission 
to  write  yesterday.     It  was  no  failure  of  my  tender 

*  Richard  Steele. 
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regard  for  you ;  but  having  been  very  much  per- 
plexed in  Iny  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  my  last, 
made  me  determine  to  suspend  speaking  of  it  till  I 
came  myself.  But,  my  lovely  creature,  know  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  age,  or  misfortune,  or  any  other 
accident  which  hangs  over  human  life,  to  take  fron> 
me  the  pleasing  esteem  I  have  for  you,  or  the  me- 
mory of  the  bright  figure  you  appeared  in,  when  you 
gave  your  hand  and  heart  to, 

'  Madam,  your  most  grateful  husband, 

'  and  obedient  servant*/  t 

•June  20,  1711.' 

T 
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Non  est  vivere,  sed  valerej  vUa, 

MART.  SPIG.  ▼!.  70.  UU. 

For  life  is  only  fife,  when  blest  with  health. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men  expect  of 
their  acquaintance.  They  are  ever  complaining  that 
they  are  out  of  order,  or  displeased,  or  they  know 
not  how,  and  are  so  far  from  letting  that  be  a  rea- 
son for  retiring  to  their  own  homes,  that  they  make 
it  their  argument  for  coming  into  company.  What 
has  any  body  ^o  do  with  accounts  of  a  man's  being 
indisposed  but  his  physician  ?  If  a  man  laments 
in  company,  where  £he  rest  are  in  humour  enough 
to  enjoy  themselves,  he  should  not  take  it  ill  if  a 

•  Richard  Steele. 

f  The  letters  in  this  No.  142,  are  all  genuine,  written  origi- 
tially  by  Steele,  and  actually  sent  with  but  little  variation,  to  Mrs. 
Scurlock,  afterwards  Lady  Steele.  See  Steele's  Lietters,  vol.  i. 
p.  11,  &  seq.  cr.  8to.  1787,  2  vols. 
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servant  is  ordered  to  present  him  with  a  porrin- 
ger of  caudle  or  posset-drink,  by  way  of  aomoni- 
tion  that  he  go  home  to  bed.  That  part  of  life 
which  we  ordinarily  understand  by  the  word  con- 
versation, is  an  indulgence  to  the  sociable  part  of 
our  make;  and  should  incline  us  to  bring  our  pro- 
portion of  good-will  or  good-humour  among  the 
friends  we  meet  with,  and  not  to  trouble  them  with 
relations  which  must  of  necessity  oblige  them  to  a 
real  or  feigned  afiliction.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases, 
uneasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  If  we 
would  consider  how  little  of  this  vicissitude  of  mo- 
tion and  rest,  which  we  call  life,  is  spent  with  satis- 
faction, we  should  be  more  tender  of  our  friends, 
than  to  bring  them  little  sorrows  which  do  not  be- 
long to  them.  There  is  no  real  life  but  cheerful 
life ;  therefore  valetudinarians  should  be  sworn,  be- 
fore they  enter  into  company,  not  to  say  a  word  of 
themselves  till  the  meeting  breaks  up.  It  is  not 
here  pretended,  that  we  should  be  always  sitting 
.  with  chaplets  of  flowers  round  our  heads,  or  be 
crowned  with  roses  in  order  to  make  our  entertain- 
ment agreeable  to  us ;  but  if,  as  it  is  usually  ob- 
served, they  who  resolve  to  be  merry,  seldom  are 
so  :  it  will  be  much  more  uiilikelv  for  us  to  be  well- 
pleased,  if  they  are  admitted  who  are  always  com- 
plaining they  are  sad.  Whatever  we  do,  we  should 
keep  up  the  cheerfulness  of  our  spirits,  and  never 
let  them  sink  below  an  inclination  at  least  to  be 
well-pleased.  The  way  to  this,  is  to  keep  our  bo- 
dies in  exercise,  our  minds  at  ease.  That  insipid 
state  wherein  neither  are  in  vigour,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  any  part  of  our  portion  of  being.  When 
we  are  in  the  satisfaction  of  some  innocent  pleasure, 
or  pursuit  of  some  laudable  design,  we  are  in  the 
possession  oi\\^^,  Qi^\v\3L\XNaxvV\fe.    Fortune  will  give 
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US  disappointments  enough,  and  nature  is  attended 
with  infirmities  enough,  without  our  adding  to  the 
unhappy  side  of  our  account  by  our  spleen  or 
ill-humour.  Poor  Cottilus,  among  so  many  real 
evils,  a  chronical  distemper  and  a  narrow  fortune, 
is  never  heard  to  complain.  That  equal  spirit  of  his, 
which  any  man  may  have,  that,  like  him,  will  con- 
quer pride,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and  follow  na- 
ture, is  not  to  be  broken,  because  it  has  no  points 
to  contend  for.  To  be  anxious  for  nothing  but 
what  nature  demands  as  necessary,  if  it  is  not  the 
way  to  an  estate,  is  the  way  to  what  men  aim  at  by 
getting  an  estate.  This  temper  will  preserve  health 
in  the  body,  as  well  as  tranquillity  in  the  mind. 
Cottilus  sees  the  world  in  a  hurry,  with  the  same 
scorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  man  drunk.  Had 
he  been  contented  with  what  he  ought  to  have  been, 
how  could,  says  he,  such  a  one  have  met  with  such 
a  disappointment  ?  If  another  had  valued  his  mis- 
tress for  what  he  ought  to  have  loved  her,  he  had 
not  been  in  her  power.  If  her  virtue  had  had  a  part 
of  his  passion,  her  levity  had  been  his  cure ;  she 
could  not  then  have  been  false  and  amiable  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  constant  health, 
let  us  endeavour  at  such  a  temper  as  may  be  our 
best  support  in  the  decay  of  it.  Uranius  has  arrived 
at  that  composure  of  soul,  and  wrought  himself-  up 
to  such  a  neglect  of  every  thing  with  which  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  is  enchanted,  that  nothing  but  acute 
pains  can  give  him  disturbance,  and  against  those 
too  he  will  tell  his  intimate  friends  he  has  a  secret 
which  gives  him  present  ease.  Uranius  is  so  tho- 
roughly persuaded  of  another  life,  and  endeavours 
so  sincerely  to  secure  an  interest  in  it,  that  he  looks 
upon  pain  but  as  a  quickeniiig  of  his  pace  to  a  home, 
where  he  shall  be  better  provided  for  than  in  his 
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present  apartment.  Instead  of  the  melancbolir  views 
which  oUiers  are  apt  to  give  themselves^  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  has  forgot  he  is  mortal,  nor  will  he 
think  of  himself  as  such.  He  thinks  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  he  entered  into  an  eternal  being ;  and  the 
short  article  of  death  he  will  not  allow  an  interrup- 
tion of  life,  since  that  moment  is  not  of  half  the 
duration  as  his  ordinary  sleep.  Thus  is  his  being 
one  uniform  and  consistent  series  of  cheerful  diver- 
sions  and  moderate  cares,  without  fear  or  hope  of 
futurity.  Health  to  him  is  more  than  pleasure  to 
another  man,  and  sickness  less  affecting  to  him  than 
indisposition  is  to  others. 

I  must  confess,  if  one  does  not  regard  life  after 
this  manner,  none  but  idiots  can  pass  it  away  with 
any  tolerable  patience.  Take  a  fine  lady  who  is  of 
a  delicate  frame,  and  you  may  observe,  firom  the  hour 
she  rises,  a  certain  weariness  of  all  that  passes  about 
her.  I  know  more  than  one  who  is  much  too  nice 
to  be  quite  alive.  They  are  sick  of  such  strange 
frightful  people  that  they  meet ;  one  is  so  awkward, 
and  another  so  disagreeable,  that  it  looks  like  a 
penance  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  them.  You 
see  this  is  so  very  true,  that  a  great  part  of  cere- 
mony and  good-breeding  among  the  ladies  turns 
upon  their  uneasiness;  and  I'll  undertake,  if  the 
how-d'-ye-servants  of  our  women  were  to  make  a 
weekly-bill  of  sickness,  as  the  parish-clerks  do  of 
mortality,  you  would  not  find,  in  an  account  of  seven 
days,  one  m  thirty  that  was  not  downright  sick  or 
indisposed,  or  but  a  very  little  better  than  she  was, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  certain  that  to  enjoy  life  and  health  as  a  con- 
stant feast,  we  should  not  think  pleasure  necessary, 
but,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  an  equality  of  mind.  It 
is  as  mean  to  be  overjoyed  upon  occasions  of  good 
fortune,  as  to  be  dejected  in  circumstances  of  dis- 
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tress.  Laughter  in  one  condition  is  as  unmanly  as 
weeping  in  the  other.  We  should  not  form  our 
minds  to  expect  transport  on  every  occasion^  but 
know  how  to  make  it  enjoyment  to  be  out  of  pain. 
Ambition^  envy^  vagrant  desire^  or  impertinent  mirth^ 
will  take  up  our  minds^  without  we  can  possess 
ourselves  in  that  sobriety  of  heart  which  is  above 
all  pleasures^  and  can  be  felt  much  better  than  de- 
scribed. But  the  ready  way,  I  believe,  to  the  right 
enjoyment  of  life,  is,  by  a  prospect  towards  another, 
to  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  it.  A  great  au- 
thor of  our  time*  has  set  this  in  an  excellent  b'ght^ 
when,  with  a^iilosophic  pity  of  human  life,  he  spoke 
of  it  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth  in  the  following 
manner: 

^^  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  circulation  of  little 
mean  actions.^  We  lie  down  and  rise  again,  dress 
and  undress,  feed  and  wax  hungry,  work  or  play, 
and  are  weary,  and  then  we  lie  down  again,  and  the 
circle  returns.  We  spend  the  day  in  trifles,  and 
when  the  night  comes  we  throw  ourselves  into  the 
bed  of  folly  amongst  dreams,  and  broken  thoughts, 
and  wild  imaginations.  Our  reason  lies  asleep  by 
us,  and  we  are  for  the  time  as  arrant  brutes  as  those 
that  sleep  in  the  stalls,  or  in  the  field.  Are  not  the 
capacities  of  man  higher  than  these  ?  And  ought 
not  his  ambition  and  expectations  to  be  greater? 
Let  us  be  adventurers  for  another  world.  'Tis  at 
least  a  fur  and  noble  chance ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  this  worth  our  thoughts  or  our  passions.  If  we 
should  be  disappointed  we  are  still  no  worse  than 
the  rest  of  our  fellow-mortals ;  and  if  we  succeed  in 
our  expectations,  we  are  eternally  happy." 
T 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  Master  of  the  Charter-house.     Theoria 
Telluris,  4to.  AmsL  1699,  p.  241. 
VOL.  VI.  K  K 
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•—Noris  qudm  elegamformarum  Spectator  dem, 

TER.  EUN.  ACT.  in.  sc.  5. 18. 

You  shall  see  how  nice  a  Judge  of  beauty  I  am. 

Beauty  has  been  the  delight  and  torment  of  the 
world  ever  since  it  began.  The  philosophers  have 
felt  its  influence  so  sensibly,  that  almost  every  one 
of  them  has  left  us  some  saying  or  other,  which  inti- 
mated that  he  too  well  knew  the  power  of  it.  One* 
has  told  us,  that  a  graceful  person  is  a  more  power- 
ful recommendation  than  the  best  letter  that  can  be 
writ  in  your  favour.  Another  t  desires  the  pos- 
sessor of*^  it  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  gift  of  Nature, 
and  not  any  perfection  of  his  own.  A  third  J  calls 
it  a  '  short-lived  tyranny;*  a  fourth  §  a  *  silent  fraud,' 
because  it  imposes  upon  us  without  the  help  of  lan- 
guage ;  but  I  think  Cameades  spoke  as  much  like 
a  philosopher  as  any  of  them,  though  more  like  a 
lover,  when  he  calls  it  '  royalty  without  force  ||.* 
It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
irresistible  in  a  beauteous  form ;  the  most  severe 
'vvill  not  pretend  that  they  do  not  feel  an  immediate 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  handsome.  No  one 
denies  them  the  privilege  of  being  first  heard,  and 
being  regarded  before  others  in  matters  of  ordinary 
consideration.  At  the  same  time,  the  handsome 
should  consider  that  it  is  a  possession,  as  it  were, 
foreign  to  them.  No  one  can  give  it  himself,  or  pre- 

*  Aristotle.       f  Plato.       \  Socrates.       §  Theophrastus. 
II  Rather,  '  A  sovereignty  that  needs  no  military  force:*  thi» 
is  the  proY^ev  \v\ewc\^  o^  \.W  original. 
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serve  it  when  they  have  it.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  people 
can  bear  any  quafity  in  the  world  better  than  beauty. 
It  is  the  consolation  of  all  who  are  naturally  too 
much  affected  with  the  force  of  it,  that  a  little  atten- 
tion, if  a  man  can  attend  with  judgement,  will  cure 
them.  Handsome  people  usually  are  so  fantastically 
pleased  with  themselves,  that^'if  they  do  not  kill  at 
nrst  sight,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  second  interview  dis- 
arms them  of  all  their  power.  But  I  shall  make 
this  paper  rather  a  warning-piece  to  give  notice 
where  the  danger  is,  than  to  propose  instructions 
how  to  avoid  it  when  you  have  Mien  in  the  way  of 
it.  Handsome  men  snail  be  the  subjects  of  another 
chapter ;  the  women  shall  take  up  the  present  dis- 
course. 

Amaryllis,  who  has  been  in  town  but  one  winter, 
is  extremely  improved  with  the  arts  of  good-breed- 
ing, without  leaving  nature.  She  has  not  lost  the  • 
native  simplicity  of  her  aspect,  to-  substitute  that 
patience  of  being  stared  at,  which  is  the  usual  tri- 
umph and  distinction  of  a  town  lady.  In  public 
assemblies  you  meet  her  careless  eye  diverting  it- 
self with  the  objects  around  her,  insensible  that  she 
herself  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  place. 

Dulcissa  is  of  quite  another  make ;  she  is  almost 
a  beauty  by  nature,  but  more  than  one  by  art.  If 
it  were  possible  for*  her  to  let  her  fan  or  any  limb 
about  her  rest,  she  would  do  some  part  of  the  execu- 
tion she  meditates ;  but  though  she  designs  herself 
a  prey,  she  will  not  stay  to  be  taken.  No  painter 
can  give  you  words  for  the  different  aspects  of  Dul- 
cissa in  half  a  moment  wherever  she  appears:  so 
little  does  she  accomplish  what  she  takes  so  much 
pains  for,  to  be  gay  and  careless. 

Merab  is  attended  with  all  the  charms  of  woman 
and  accomplishments  of  man.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  if  she  were  not  such 
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a  beauty ;  and  she  would  have  more  beauty  had  she 
not  so  much  wit.  Affectation  prevents  her  excel- 
lences from  walking  together.  If  she  has  a  mind 
to  speak  such  a  things  it  must  be  done  with  such  an 
air  of  her  body;  and  if  she  has  an  inclination  to  look 
very  careless^  there  is  such  a  smart  thing  to  be  said 
at  the  same  time^  that  the  design  of  being  admired 
destroys  itself.  Thus  the  unhappy  Merab^  though 
a  wit  and  beauty,  is  allowed  to  be  neither^  because 
she  will  always  be  both. 

Albadnda  has  the  skill  as  well  as  power  of  pleas- 
ing. Her  form  is  majestic,  but  her  aspect  humble. 
All  good  men  should  beware  of  the  destroyer.  She 
will  speak  to  you  like  a  sister,  till  she  has  you  sure ; 
but  is  the  most  vexatious  of  tyrants  when  you  are 
so.  Her  familiarity  of  behaviour,  her  indifferent 
questions,  and  general  conversation,  make  the  silly 
part  of  her  votaries  full  of  hopes,  while  the  wise  fly 
TTom  her  power.  She  well  knows  she  is  too  beau- 
tiful and  too  witty  to  be  indifferent  to  any  who  con- 
verse with  her,  and  therefore  knows  she  does  n«t 
lessen  herself  by  familiarity,  but  gains  occasions 
of  admiration  by  seeming  ignorance  of  her  perfec- 
tions. 

Eudosia  adds  to  the  height  of  her  stature  a  nobi- 
lity of  spirit  which  still  distinguishes  her  above  the 
rest  of  her  sex.  Beauty  in  others  is  lovely,  in  others 
agreeable,  in  others  attractive ;  but  in  Eudosia  it  is 
commanding.  Love  towards  Eudosia  is  a  sentiment 
like  the  love  of  glory.  The  lovers  of  other  women 
are  softened  into  fondness,  the  admirers  of  Eudosia 
exalted  into  ambition. 

Eucratia  presents  herself  to  the  imagination  with 
a  more  kindly  pleasure,  and  as  she  is  woman,  her 
praise  is  wholly  feminine.  If  we  were  to  form  ^ 
image  of  dignity  in  a  man,  we  should  give  him  wis- 
dom and  valour,  as  being  essential  to  the  character 
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of  manhood.  In  like  manner,  if  you  describe  a  right 
woman  in  a  laudable  sense,  she  should  have  gentle 
softness,  tender  fear,  and  all  those  parts  of  life  which 
distinguish  her  from  the  other  sex ;  with  some  sub- 
ordination to  it,  but  such  an  inferiority  that  makes 
her  still  more  lovely.  Eucratia  is  that  creature, 
she  is  all  over  woman,  kindness  is  all  her  art,  and 
beauty  all  her  arms.  Her  look,  her  voice,  her  gesture, 
and  whole  behaviour,  is  truly  feminine.  A  good- 
ness mixed  with  fear  gives  a  tincture  to  all  her  be- 
haviour. It  would  be  savage  to  offend  her,  and 
cruelty  to  use  art  to  gain  her.  Others  are  beautiful, 
but,  Eucratia,  thou  art  beauty ! 

Omniamante  is  made  for  deceit ;  she  has  an  aspect 
as  innocent  as  the  famed  Lucrece,  but  a  mind  as 
wild  as  the  more  famed  Cleopatra.  Her  face  speaks 
a  vestal,  but  her  heart  a  Messalina.  Who  that  be- 
held Omniamante's  negligent  unobserving  air,  would 
believe  that  she  hid  under  that  regardless  manner  the 
witty  prostitute,  the  rapacious  wench,  the  prodigal 
courtesan  ?  She  can,  when  she  pleases,  adorn  those 
eyes  with  tears  like  an  infant  that  is  chid ;  she  can 
cast  down  that  pretty  face  in  confusion,  while  you 
rage  with  jealousy,  and  storm  at  her  perfidiousness : 
she  can  wipe  her  eyes,  tremble  and  look  frighted, 
till  you  think  yourself  a  brute  for  your  rage,  own 
yourself  an  offender,  beg  pardon,  and  make  her  new 
"presents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reporting  only  the  dangers  in 
beholding  the  beauteous,  which  I  design  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  fair  as  well  as  their  beholders ;  and 
shall  end  this  rhapsady  with  mentioning  what  I 
thought  was  well  enough  said  of  an  ancient  sage* 
to  a  beautifrd  youth,  whom  he  saw  admiring  his  own 
"figure  in  brass.  ^  What,'  said  the  philosopher,  '  could 

*  AntistheneS)  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Cynic  philosophers. 
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that  image  of  yours  say  for  itself  if  it  could  speak  ?' 
'  It  might  say,'  answered  the  youth,  '  that  it  is  very 
beauti&l/  ^  And  are  you  not  ashamed,'  replied  the 
cynic,  '  to  value  yourself  upon  that  only  of  which  a 
piece  (^  brass  is  capable  ? ' 
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ShdtiHam  patkmtur  apes,-^ 

HOR.  KPisi.  i.  18.  29. 

Their  folly  pleads  the  privilege  of  wealth. 

I^  the  following  enormities  are  not  amended  upon 
the  first  mentioning,  I  desire  further  notice  from  my 
correspondents. 

"   MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  your  discourse  the  other 
day  upon  frivolous  disputants,  who,  with  great 
warmth  and  enumeration  of  many  circumstajiccs 
and  authorities,  undertake  to  prove  matters  which 
nobody  living  denies.  You  cannot  employ  yourself 
more  usefully  than  in  adjusting  the  laws  of  disputa*- 
tion  in  coffee-houses  and  accidental  companies,  as 
well  as  in  more  formal  debates.  Among  many  other 
things  which  your  own  experience  must  suggest  to 
you,  it  will  be  very  obliging  if  you  please  to  take 
notice  of  wagerers.  1  will  not  here  repeat  what 
Hudibras  says  of  such  disputants,  which  is  so  true, 
that  it  is  almost  proverbial ;  but  ^all  only  acquaint 
you  with  a  set  of  young  fellows  of  the  inns  of  court, 
whose  fathers  have  provided  for  them  so  plentifuliVf 
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that  tliey  need  not  be  very  anxious  to  get  law  into 
their  heads  for  the  service  of  their  country  at  the 
bar ;  but  are  of  those  who  are  sent^  as  the  phrase  of 
parents  is,  to  the  Temple  to  know  how  '  to  keep  their 
own.'  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  very  loud  and  cap- 
tious at  a  coffee-house  which  I  frequent,  and,  being 
in  his  nature  troubled  with  a  humour  of  contradic- 
tion, though  withal  excessively  ignorant,  he  has  found 
a  way  to  indulge  his  temper,  go  on  in  idleness  and 
ignorance,  and  yet  still  give  himself  the  air  of  a  very 
learned  and  knowing  man,  by  the  strength  of  his 
pocket.  The  misfortune  of  tne  thing  is,  I  have,  as 
it  happens  sometimes,  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than 
of  money.  The  gentleman  I  am  speaking  of  takes 
advantage  of  the  narrowness  of  my  circumstances 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  has  read  all  that  I  can  pre- 
tend to,  and  runs  me  down  with  such  a  positive  air, 
and  with  such  powerful  arguments,  that  from  a  very 
learned  person  I  am  thought  a  mere  pretender.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  relating  that  I  had  read  such  a  passage 
in  Tacitus;  up  starts  my  young  gentleman  in  a  full 
company  and  pulling  out  nis  purse  offered  to  lay  me 
ten  guineas  to  be  staked  immediately  in  that  gentle- 
man's hands,  pointing  to  one  smoKing  at  another 
table,  that  I  was  utteny  mistaken.  I  was  dumb  for 
want  of  ten  guineas ;  he  went  on  unmercifully  to 
triumph  over  my  ignorance  how  to  take  him  up,  and 
told  tne  whole  room  he  had  read  Tacitus  twenty 
times  over,  and  such  a  remarkable  incident  as  that 
could  not  escape  him.  He  has  at  this  time  three 
considerable  wagers  depending  between  him  and  some 
of  his  companions,  who  are  rich  enough  to  hold  an 
argument  with  him.  He  has  five  guineas  upon  ques- 
tions in  geography,  two  that  the  isle  of  Wight  is  a 
peninsula,  and  three  guineas  to  one  that  the  world  is 
round.  We  have  a  gentleman  comes  to  our  coffee- 
house, who  deals  mightily  in  antique  scandal ;  my 
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disputant  has  laid  him  twenty  pieces  upon  a  point  of 
history,  to  wit  that  Caesar  never  lay  with  Oato's 
sister,  as  is  scandalously  reported  by  some  people. 

^^  There  are  several  of  this  sort  of  fellows  in  town, 
who  wager  themselves  into  statesmen,  historians, 
geographers,  mathematicians,  and  every  other  art, 
when  the  persons  with  whom  they  talk  have  not 
wealth  equal  to  their  learning.  I  beg  of  you  to  pre- 
vent in  these  youngsters  this  compendious  way  to 
wisdom,  which  costs  other  people  so  much  time  and 
pains ;  and  you  vidll  oblige. 

"  Your  humble  servant." 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Here's  a  young  gentleman  that  sings  opera- 
tunes  or  whistles  in  a  full  house.  Pray  let  him  know 
that  he  has  no  right  to  act  here  as  if  he  were  in  an 
empty  room.  Be  pleased  to  divide  the  spaces  of  a 
public  room,  and  certify  whistlers,  singers,  and  com- 
mon orators,  that  are  heard  further  than  their  por- 
tion of  the  room  comes  to,  that  the  law  is  open,  and 
that  there  is  an  equity  which  will  relieve  us  from 
such  as  interrupt  us  in  our  lawful  discourse,  as  much 
as  against  such  as  stop  us  on  the  road.  I  take  these 
persons,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  such  trespassers  as  the 
officer  in  your  stage  coach,  and  am  of  the  same  sen- 
timent with  counsellor  Ephraim.  It  is  true  the 
young  man  is  rich,  and,  as  the  vulgar  say,  needs  not 
care  for  any  body ;  but  sure  that  is  no  authority  for 
him  to  go  whistle  where  he  pleases. 

I  am,  SIR,  your  most  humble  servant. 


<e 


"  Coffee-house  near  the  Temple, 
Aug.  12,  1711. 


"  P.  S.  I  have  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  here 
are  students  that  learn  upon  the  hautboy ;  pray  de* 
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sire  the  benchers^  that  all  lawyers  who  are  pro- 
ficients in  wind-music  may  lodge  to  the  Thames." 


te 
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''  We  are  a  company  of  young  women  who  pass 
our  time  very  much  together,  and  obliged,  by  the 
mercenary  humour  of  the  men,  to  be  as  mercenarily 
inclined  as  they  are.  There  visits  among  us  an  old 
bachelor  whom  each  of  us  has  a  mind  to.  The  fellow 
is  rich,  and  knows  he  may  have  any  of  us,  there- 
fore is  particular  to  none,  but  excessively  ill-bred. 
His  pleasantry  consists  in  romping;  he  snatches  kisses 
by  surprise,  puts  his  hands  in  our  necks,  tears  our 
fans,  robs  us  of  ribands,  forces  letters  out  of  our 
hands,  looks  into  any  of  our  papers,  and  a  thousand 
other  rudenesses.  Now  what  I'll  desire  of  you  is, 
to  acquaint  him,  by  printing  this,  that  if  he  does  not 
marry  one  of  us  very  suddenly,  we  have  all  agreed, 
the  next  time  he  pretends  to  be  merry,  to  afiront 
him,  and  use  him  like  a  clown  as  he  is.  In  the 
name  of  the  sisterhood  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  and 
am,  as  they  all  are, 

"   1  our  constant  reader  and  well-wisher." 
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'^  I  AND  several  others  of  your  female  readers 
have  conformed  ourselves  to  your  rules,  even  to 
our  very  dress.  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  re- 
duced our  outward  petticoat  to  its  ancient  sizeable 
circumference,  though  indeed  we  retain  still  a  quilt- 
ed one  underneath ;  which  makes  us  not  altogether 
unconformable  to  the  fashion ;  but  it  is  on  condition 
Mr.  Spectator  extends  not  his  censure  so  far.  But 
we  find  you  men  secnetly  approve  our  practice,  by 
imitating  our  pyramidical  form.  The  skirt  of  your 
^Eishionable  coats  forms  as  large  a  circumference  as 
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oar  petticoats ;  as  these  are  set  out  with  whalebone, 
so  are  those  with  wire,  to  increase  and  sustain  the 
bunch  of  fold  that  hangs  down  on  each  side ;  and 
the  hat,  I  perceive,  is  decreased,  in  just  proportion 
to  our  head-dresses.  We  make  a  reguLar  figure, 
but  I  defy  your  mathematics  to  give  name  to  the 
form  jou  appear  in.  Your  architecture  is  mere  go- 
thic,  and  betrays  a  worse  genius  than  ours ;  there- 
fore if  you  are  partial  to  your  own  sex,  I  shall  be 
less  than  I  am  now 

T  ''  Your  humble  servant." 
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'  Nejno  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  afflatu  divino  unquamjtat. 

«ULL« 

No  man  was  ever  great  without  some  d^^ee  of  inspiration. 

We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds  are  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  with  composure,  when  we  read  sub- 
lime thoughts  communicated  to  us  by  men  of  great 
genius  and  eloquence.  Such  is  the  entertainment 
we  meet  with  in  the  philosophic  parts  of  Cicero's 
writings.  Truth  and  good  sense  have  there  so  charm- 
ing a  dress,  that  they  could  hardly  be  more  agreeably 
represented  with  the  addition  of  poetical  fiction,  and 
the  power  of  numbers.  This  ancient  author,  and  a 
modern  one,  have  fallen  into  my  hands  within  these 
few  days ;  and  the  impressions  they  have  left  upon 
me  have  at  the  present  quite  spoiled  me  for  a  merry 
fellow.  The  modern  is  that  admirable  writer  the 
author  of  The  Theory  of  the  Earth.      The  subjects 
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with  which  I  hare  lately  been  entertained  in  them 
both  bear  a  near  affinity ;  they  are  upon  inquiries 
into  hereafter,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  latter  seem 
to  me  to  be  raised  above  those  of  the  former,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  advantages  of  scripture  and  revelation. 
If  I  had  a  mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at  present  talk  of 
any  thing  else ;  therefore  I  shall  translate  a  passage 
in  the  one,  and  transcribe  a  paragraph  out  of  the 
other,  for  the  speculation  of  this  day.  Cicero  tells 
us  *,  that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon  receiving  his 
sentence,  to  have  spoken  to  his  judges  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

^'  I  have  great  hopes,  O  my  judges,  that  it  is  in- 
finitely to  my  advantage  that  I  am  sent  to  death:  for 
it  must  of  necessity  be,  that  one  of  these  two  things 
must  be  the  consequence.  *  Death  must  take  away 
all  these  senses,  or  convey  me  to  another  life.  If 
all  sense  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death  is  no  more 
than  that  profound  sleep  without  dreams,  in  which 
we  are  sometimes  buried,  oh,  heavens !  how  desir- 
able is  it  to  die !  How  many  days  do  we  know  in 
life  preferable  to  such  a  state  }  But  if  it  be  true  that 
death  is  but  a  passage  to  places  which  they  who 
lived  before  us  do  now  inhabit,  how  much  still  hap- 
pier is  it  to  go  from  those  who  call  themselves  judg^, 
to  appear  before  those  that  really  are  such ;  before 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  ^acus,  and  Triptolemus, 
and  to  meet  men  who  have  lived  with  justice  and 
truth  ?  Is  this,  do  you  think,  no  happy  journey  ?  Do 
you  think  it  nothing  to  speak  with  Orpheus,  Mu- 
saeus.  Homer,  and  Hesiod  }  I  would,  indeed,  suffer 
many  deaths  to  enjoy  these  things.  With  what  par- 
ticular delight  should  I  talk  to  Palamedes,  Ajax,  and 
others,  who  like  me  have  suffered  by  the  iniquity  of 
their  judges.     I  should  examine  the  wisdom  of  that 

•  Tusculan.  Quacstion.  lib.  i. 
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relates  to  the  habitable  worlds  and  run  through  the 
whole  fate  of  it^  how  could  a  guardian  angel,  that 
had  attended  it  through  all  its  courses  or  changes^ 
speak  more  emphatically  at  the  end  of  his  charge, 
than  does  our  author  when  he  makes,  as  it  were,  a 
funeral  oration  over  this  globe,  looking  to  the  point 
where  it  once  stood  ? 

''  Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of  this 
subject,  reflect  upon  this  occasion  on  the  vanity  and 
transient  glory^  of  this  habitable  world.  How  by  the 
force  of  one  element  breaking  loose  upon  the  rest, 
all  the  vanities  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all 
the  labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing.  All  that 
we  admired  and  adored  before  as  great  and  magni- 
ficent, is  obliterated  or  vanished ;  and  another  form 
and  face  of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  every  where 
the  same,  overspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  are 
now  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great 
imperial  cities?  their  pillars,  trophies,  and  monu- 
ments of  glory?  Show  me  where  they  stood,  read 
the  inscription,  tell  me  the  victor's  name.  What  re- 
mains, what  impressions,  what  difference  or  distinc- 
tion, do  you  see  in  this  mass  of  fire  ?  Rome  itself, 
eternal  Rome,  the  great  city,  the  empress  of  the 
world,  whose  domination  and  superstition,  ancient 
and  modem,  make  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  this 
earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  ?  She  laid  her 
foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were  strong  and 
sumptuous.  ^  She  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deli- 
ciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall 
see  no  sorrow  :*  But  her  hour  is  come ;  she  is  ^viped 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  ever- 
lasting oblivion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and  works 
of  men's  hands,  but  the  everlasting  hills,  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks  of  the  earth  are  melted  as  wax  before 
the  sun,  and  *  their  place  is  no  where  found.*  Here 
stood  the  Alps,  the  load  of  the  earth,  that  covered 

VOL.  VI.  L  L 
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many  countries^  and  reached  their  arms  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Black  Sea ;  this  huge  mass  of  stone  is 
softened  and  dissolved  as  a  tender  doad  into  rain. 
Here  stood  the  African  mountains^  and  Atlas  with 
his  top  above  the  clouds :  there  was  frozen  Caucasus^ 
and  Taurus^  and  Imaus^  and  the  mountains  of  Asia ; 
and  yonder^  towards  the  norths  stood  the  Riphsean 
hiUs^  clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  vanished, 
dropt  away  as  the  snow  upon  their  heads.  '  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  just  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  !  Hallelujah'  *" 
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Pranunciatio  est  vocist  et  vultuSf  et  gest^s  moderatio  cum  venus- 
tote. 


TULL. 


Good  delivery  is  a  graceful  management  of  the  voice,  counte- 
nance, and  gesture. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  The  well  reading  of  the  Common- Prayer  is  of 
so  great  importance,  and  so  much  neglected,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  consideration  some 
particulars  on  that  subject.  And  what  more  worthy 
your  observation  than  this  ?  A  thing  so  public,  and 
of  so  high  consequence.  It  is  indeed  wonderful, 
that  the  frequent  exercise  of  it  should  not  make  the 

*  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  1684-,  fol.  Book  III.  Chip. 
xVi.  p.  WO,  III. 
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performers  of  that  duty  more  expert  in  it.  This 
inability,  as  I  conceive,  proceeds  from  the  little  care 
that  is  taken  of  their  reading  while  boys,  and  at 
school,  where,  when  they  are  got  into  Latin,  they 
arc  looked  upon  as  above  English,  the  reading  of 
which  is  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  read  to  very 
little  purpose,  without  any  due  observations  made  to 
them  of  the  proper  accent  and  manner  of  reading :  by 
this  means  they  have  acquired  such  ill  habits  as  will 
not  easily  be  removed.  The  only  way  that  I  know 
of  to  remedy  this,  is  to  propose  some  person  of  great 
ability  that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them ;  example  being 
most  effectual  to  convince  the  learned,  as  well  as  in- 
struct the  ignorant. 

"  You  must  know.  Sir,  I  have  been  a  constant  fre- 
quenter of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
above  these  four  years  last  past,  and  till  Sunday  was 
seven-night  never  discovered,  to  so  great  a  degree, 
the  excellency  of  the  Common- Prayer.  When,  being 
at  St.  James's  Garlick-Hill*  church,  I  heard  the  ser- 
vice read  so  distinctly,  so  emphatically,  and  so  fer- 
vently, that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  be  un- 
attentive.  My  eyes  and  my  thoughts  could  not  wan- 
der as  usual,  but  were  confined  to  my  prayers.  I 
then  considered  I  addressed  myself  to  the  Almighty, 
and  not  to  a  beautiful  face.  And  when  I  reflected  on 
my  former  performances  of  that  duty,  I  found  I  had 
run  it  over  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  comparison  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  then  discharged  it.  My  mind  was 
really  affected,  and  fervent  wishes  accompanied  my 
words.  The  Confession  was  read  with  such  a  resigned 
humility,  the  Absolution  with  such  a  comfortable 


♦  Or  Garlick-hithe.  The  rector  of  that  parish  at  this  time  was 
Mr.  Philip  Stubbs,  ailerwards  archdeacon  of  St.  Albans,  whose 
excellent  manner  of  perfonping  the  service  was  long  remembered 
by  the  parishioners. 
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authority^  the  Thanksgivings  with  such  a  religious 
joy>  as  made  me  feel  those  aifections  of  the  mind  in 
a  manner  I  never  did  before.  To  remedy  therefore 
the  grievance  above  complained  of,  I  humbly  propose^ 
that  this  excellent  reader^  upon  the  next  and  every 
annual  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Sion-coU^e^  and 
all  other  conventions^  shoula  read  prayers  before 
them.  For  then  those  that  are  a£raia  of  stretching 
their  mouths^  and  spoiling  their  soft  voices^  will  learn 
to  read  with  clearness^  loudness^  and  strength :  others 
that  afiect  a  rakish  n^ligent  air^  by  folding  their  arms 
and  lolling  on  their  book^  will  be  taught  a  decent 
behaviour  and  comely  erection  of  body  :  those  that 
read  so  feisty  as  if  impatient  of  their  work^  may 
learn  to  speak  deliberately.  There  is  another  sort  of 
persons  whom  I  call  Pindaric  readers^  as  being  con- 
fined to  no  set  measure ;  these  pronounce  five  or  six 
words  with  great  deliberation^  and  the  five  w  six 
subsequent  ones  with  as  great  celerity :  the  first  part 
of  a  sentence  with  a  very  exalted  voice,  and  the 
latter  part  with  a  submissive  one :  sometimes  again, 
with  one  sort  of  tone,  and  immediately  after  with 
a  very  different  one.  These  gentlemen  will  learn  of 
my  admired  reader  an  evenness  of  voice  and  delivery, 
and  all  who  are  innocent  of  these  affectations,  but 
read  with  such  an  indifferency  as  if  they  did  not  un- 
derstand the  language,  may  tlien  be  informed  of  the 
art  of  reading  movingly  and  fervently,  how  to  place 
the  emphasis  and  give  the  proper  accent  to  each 
word,  and  how  to  vary  the  voice  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sentence.  There  is  certainly  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  reading  a  prayer  and  a 
gazette,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  a  set  of  read- 
ers, who  affect,  foorsooth,  a  certain  gentleman-like 
familiarity  of  tone,  and  mend  the  language  as  they 
go  on,  crying,  instead  of  '  pardoneth  and  absolvetli,' 
'  pardons  -a^ud  absolves/      These  are  often  pretty 
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classical  scholars^  and  would  think  it  an  unpardon- 
able sin  to  read  Virgil  or  Martial  with  so  little  taste 
as  they  do  divine  service. 

''  This  indifferency  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the 
endeavour  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  cant^  and 
the  false  notion  of  it.  It  will  be  proper  therefore 
to  trace  the  original  and  signification  of  this  word. 
^  Cant'  is,  by  some  people,  derived  from  one  An- 
drew Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a  presbyterian  mir 
nister  in  some  illiterate  part  of  Scotland,  who  by 
exercise  and  use  had  obtained  the  faculty,  alias  gift, 
of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in.  such  a  dialect,  that  it  is 
said  he  was  understood  by  none  but  his  own  con- 
gregation and  not  by  all  of  them.  Since  master 
Cant's  time,  it  has  been  understood  in  a  larger  sense, 
and  signifies  aU  sudden  exclamations,  whinings,  un- 
usual tones,  and,  in  fine,  all  praying  and  preaching 
like  the  unlearned  of  the  Presbyterians.  But  I  hope 
a  proper  Novation  of  voice,  a  due  emphasis  and  ac- 
cent are  not  to  come  Mdthin  this  description.  So  that 
our  readers  may  still  be  as  unlike  the  Presbyterians 
as  they  please.  The  dissenters,  I  mean  such  as  I 
have  heard,  do  indeed  elevate  their  voices,  but  it  is 
with  sudden  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  part 
of  them ;  and  that  with  so  little  sense  or  skill,  that 
their  elevation  and  cadence  is  bawling  and  mutter- 
ing. They  make  use  of  an  emphasis,  but  so  impro- 
perly, that  it  is  often  placed  on  some  very  insignifi- 
cant particle,  as  upon  ^  if  or  '  and.'  Now  if  these 
improprieties  have  so  great  an  effect  on  the  people, 
as  we  see  they  have,  how  great  an  influence  would 
the  service  of  our  church,  containing  the  best  pray- 
ers that  ever  were  composed,  and  that  in  terms  most 
affecting,  most  humble,  and  most  expressive  of  our 
wants  and  dependance  on  the  object  of  our  worship, 
disposed  in  most  proper  order,  and  void  of  all  con- 
fusion :  what  influence,  I  say,  would  these  prayers 
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hmwe,  were  thej  deliriered  with  a  due  emphasisy  and 
mpptmte  risiK  and  rariatkHi  (^  Totoe,  the  aenteDcse 
eoododed  who  a  gentle  cadence,  and,  in  a  word,  with 
wueti  an  accent  and  torn  ei  speech  as  is  peculiar 
to  pfarer. 

'^  As  the  matter  of  worship  is  now  managed  in 
ditientinir  ccmfireeations.  tou  find  insignificant  words 
and  phrases  raised  by  a  lively  yehemence;  in  oar 
own  churches,  the  most  exalted  sense  depreciated 
by  a  dispassionate  indigence.  I  remember  to  hare 
heard  Dr.  S  c*  say  in  his  pulpit,  of  the  Com- 

mon-Prayer, that,  at  leaist,  it  was  as  perfect  as  any 
thing  of  human  institution.  If  the  gentlemen  who 
err  in  this  kind  would  please  to  recollect  the  many 
pleasantries  they  have  read  upon  those  who  recite 
good  things  with  an  ill  grace,  they  would  so  on  to 
think  that  what  in  that  case  is  only  ridicmous,  in 
themselves  is  impious.  But  leaving  this  to  their  own 
reflections,  I  shall  conclude  this  trouble  with  what 
Caesar  said  upon  the  irregularity  of  tone  in  one  who 
read  before  him,  '  Do  you  read  or  sing  ?  If  you  sing, 
you  sing  very  illf/ 

"  Your  most  humble  servant." 
T 

•  Probably  Dr.  Smalridge. 

f  Si  legiSf  cantag  :  si  cantas^  mal^  carUas, 
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